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C^LIUS  AultELiANus,  or,  as  fome  have  called 
him,  Lucius  Cselius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  fedl  of  the  methocufts,  of 
whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of  Sicca,  a  town 
of  Numldia,  in  Africa*  This  we  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny  ; 
and  we  might  almoft  have  colledled  it,  without  any  informa*- 
tion  at  all,  from  his  ftile,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and  much 
lefembling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
Iialf  Latin,  harfh,  and  difficult :  yet  ftron^,  mafculine,  full 
<^  good  (enfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is 
finequently.very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes 
the  errors  of  other  phyficians ;  and  always  nervous.  What 
age  Caelius  Aurelianus  flourifhed  In,  we  cannot  determine, 
there  being  fo  profound  a  iilence  about  it  amongft  the  an* 
cients :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  lived  before  Galen, 
fince  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  he  fhould  mention,  as  he 
does,  all  the  phyficians  before  him,  great  as  well  as  final], 
and  yet  not  make  the  leaft  mention  of  Galen.  He  was  not 
only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo  a  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently  the  anci- 
ent phyficians  of  all  the  k&s ;  and  we  are  obliged  ^  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  but  in  his  books  De  .celeribus  &  tardis  paffionibus. 
The  beft  edition  of  thdfe  books  is  that  publiihed  at  Amfter- 
Voi.  QI.  B  dam 
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-  dam  in  the  year.  1722*   He  iwote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  ie- 
.  vera!  other  works  ;  but  they  are  all  periflied.    This  how- 
ever, which  has  efcaped  the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is 
highly  valued,  as  being  the  only  monument  of  the  Medicina 
methodica,  which  is  extant*     He  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  ad- 
.  mirable  in  the  hiftory  and  defcription  of  dtfeafes* 

CiESALPINUS  (Andreas)  an  eminent  philofopher 
B«ylc.  and  phyfician^  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  the  year  1159. 
After  being  long  profeflbr  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician 
to  pope  Clement  VIIL  It  fhould  fcem  from  a  paflage  in 
his  Quaeftiones  peripatetics,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  "  The  lungs,  fays  he,  drawing 
•*  the  warm  blood,  thro*  a  vein  [the  pulmonary  arteryj 
**  like  the  Series,  out  .of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  hearty 
*'  and  returning  it  by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  venal  artery  [the 
**  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
**  heart,  the  cool  air,  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  thro*  the 
canals  of  the  a{pera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along 
the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  in- 
**  ofculations,  as  Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touch- 
"  ing.  To  this  circulation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  right 
*'  ventricle  of  the  heart  thro*  the  lungs  into  its  left  ven- 
"  tricle,  what  appears  upon  diflefUon  anfwers  very. well: 
*'  for  there  are  two  veffels  which  end  in  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood 
in,  the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  con- 
*^  trived  for  that  purpofe.'*  His  treatife  De  plantis  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among,  the  capital  writers  in  botany ;  for  he 
there  makes  the  diftribution  of  plants  into  a  regular  method, 
formed. on  their  natural  fimilitude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe 
and  the  moft  ufeful  for  helping  the  memory  and  difcovering. 
fJcoeral  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  furprizing,  it  was  not 
^*^^'  followed,    nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a  hundred  years* 

The  reftorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon,  the  firft  pro- 
feilbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Caefalpinus  died  at  Rome,  reb- 
23,  1603.  His  Hortus  ficcus,  confifting  of  768  dried  fpeci- 
mens  pafted  on  266  large  pages,  is  ftill  m  being.  The  titles 
of  his  writings. are,  K^iW^ir,  five  fpeculum  artis  medkx  Hip** 
pocraticum.  De  plantis  libri  xvi.  cum  appendice.;  printed  at 
Florence  in  1583.  De  metallicis  libri  iii.  Quaeftionum  medi- 
carum  libri  ii.  Dc  medicamentorum  facultatibus  libri  ii.  Praxis 
univerf^  medicinse.  Demonum  inveftigatio  peripatetica^  Quae^ 
ftionum  peripateticarum  libri  v. 
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C^SAR  (Julius)  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  [a]  near 
Tottenham  in  Middlefex^   in  the  year  I557>    He  took  the 
d^rce  of  bachelor  of  arts.  May  17,    1575,  as  a  member  Blogr.  Brit. 
of  Magdalen-hall,   Oxford ;  and  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  Wood,Fa(U» 
in  the  unirerfity  of  Paris ;  where,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,^?^-  "•  ^^^' 
he  was  created  dodlor  of  the  civil  law ;   to  which  degree  he  Biogr.  Biic. 
was  alio  admitted  in  1583  at  Oxford,  and  two  years  after 
became  do&or  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza*  Ibid. 
beth,   he  was  mafter  of  requefts,  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,   and  mafter  of  St.  Catherine's  hofpital  near 
the  Tower.    Upon  king  James's  acceffion,   he  was  knighted 
by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.    He  was  alfo  conftituted  chan-  ibid, 
odlor^  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,   and,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1607,  fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy  council. 

He  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafter  Ibid. 
of  the  rolls,   and  fucceeded  to  it    oir  the  ift  of  06iober 
1614 ;  upon  which  he  reftgned  his  place  of  chancellor  of 
die  exchequer.    He  was  continued  privv  coiuicellor  by  king 
Charles  I.   and  appears,  to  have  beeii  alfo  cuftos  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Hertford,  Fuller  fays,  he  was  chancellor  Camden*! 
rf  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.     He  died  April  28,    1639,  in  annait  of 
the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of^l'^^J'^^* 
Great  St.  Helen  within   Biihopigate,    London,    under    a  '^'^* 
monument  defigned  by  himfelf ;  which  is  iji  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refemble  ruffled  parchment,   in  allufton  to'  his 
ofiice,  as  mafter  of  the  rolls.      He  was   a  man  of  great 
gnurity    and  integrity,  and    remarkable    for  his    exteniive 
bounty  and  charity  to  all  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in 
want.     He  made  his  grants  to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs 
by  expedition,  and  cloathed  (as  Lloyd  exprefles  it)  his  very 
denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtftiip,  that  it  was  not  obvioufly  - 
difireniable,  whether  the  requeil  or  denial  were  moft  decent. 
He  was  alfo  very  caittious  of  promifes,  left,  becoming  un- 
aUe  to  perform  them,  be  might  multiply  his  enemies,  whilft 
he  intended  to  create  friends.'    Befiaes,  he  obferved  that 
gicat  perfons  efteem  better  fuch   perfons   they  have  done 

[a}  His  fa^faei'  Caefar  Adelmar,  from  whom  be  had  the  name  of 

(or  Dalmarius,  BalmarCy  or  Athel-  Caefari  which  name  Mary  I.  queen 

ncr)  pfajrfician  to  queen  Mary  and  of  England  ordered  to  be  continued 

MCA  Eikafaethy  was  lineally  dc-  to  his  pofterity^ :  and  his  father  was 

icended  fi*om   Adelmar  count  of  Peter  Maiia  fialmarius>  of  the  city 

GfBofttiid  admiral  of  France  in  the  of  Trevigio    in    Italy,   do^or  of 

rei^  of  Charles  the  great,  A .  D.  Sotf .  laws,  fpmng  from  thofe  of  hb  name 

Tbs  Caefitf  Ad€lnuur>  mother  was  living  at  Ciyidad  del  FrittlL  Biogr* 

daughter  to  the  duke  de  Cefiurim)  Brit, 
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Eeat  courtefies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
ies  from ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement,  the 
other  as  their  glory  [b].  There  is  an  entertaining  ftory  that 
has  a  relation  to  him  mentioned  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  fol- 
lows. **  Sir  Julius  Cxfar  was  then  mafter  of  the  rolls,  [in 
^<  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.]  and  had  inherent  in  his  (rf*- 
<^  fice  the  indubitable  right  and  difpofition  of  the  fix 
<<  clerks  places,  all  which  he  had  for  many  years,  upon  any 
^^  vacancy,  beftowed  to  fuch  perfons,  as  hetnoughtfit.  One 
^^  of  thofe  places  was  become  void,  and  defigned  by 
*'  the  old  man  to  his  fon  Robert  Caefar^  a  lawyer  of 
^'  a  good  name,  and  exceedingly  beloved.  Wefton  earl  of 
<^  Portland,  lord  treafurer  (as  he  was  vigilant  in  fuch  cafes) 
^<  had  procured  the  king  to  fend  a  'mefiage  to  the  mafter 
*^  of  the  rolls,  exprefsly  forbidding  him  to  difpofe  of  that 
**  fix  clerk's  place,  till  his  majefty's  pleafure  ihould  be  fur* 
*<  ther  made  known  to  him.  It  was  the  firfl:  command  of 
*<  that  kind  that  had  been  heard  of,  and  was  felt  by  the 
^<  old  man  very  fenfibly.  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  had 
*'  outlived  moil  of  his  friends  ;  fo  that  his  age  was  an  ob« 
*'  je£tion  againft  him ;  many  perfons  of  quality  being  deadi, 
**  who  had,  for  recompence  of  fervice,  procured  the  rcver- 
**  fion  of  his  office.  The  treafurer  found  it  no  hard  mat- 
*'  ter,  fo  far  to  terrify  him,  that  (for  the  king's  lervice  as  was 
^^  pretended)  he  admitted  for  a  fix  clerk  a  perfon  recom- 
<*  mended  by  him  (Mr.  Fern  a  dependant  upon  him)  who 
^<  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money ;  which,  poor  man! 
*<  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jayl.  This  work  being  done,  at 
"  the  charge  of  the  poor  old  man,  who  had  been  a  privy 
^*  counfellor  from  the  entrance  ,of  king  James,  had  been 
**  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  ferved  in  other  offices  j 
<'  the  depriving  him  of  his  ri6;ht  made  a  great  noife :  and 
^^  the  condition  of  his  fon  (his  father  being  not  likely  to 
^^  live  to  have  the  difpofal  of  another  office  in  his  power) 
<'  who,  as  was  faid  before,  was  generally  beloved,  and 
^  efleemed,  was  argument  of  ereat  compaffion ;  and  was 
*'  livelily,  and  fuccefsfully  reprefented  to  the  king  himfelf  ; 
^^  who  was  gracioufly  plea&d  to  prgmife,.  that^  if  the  old 
**  man  chanced  to  die  before  any  other  of  the  fix'  clerks, 
^<  that  office,  when  it  fhjould  fall^  {hould  be  conferred  on  his 
**  fon,  whofoiever  (hould  fucceed  him  as  mafter  of  the  rolls; 

[B]StrJuKusC8e(ar^8manuf€ript8    pounds,  after  being  refufed  by  a- 
were  fold  by  publick  au6kk>n  in  Tun-    cheefemongery  a8  not  clecm  enou^ 
dry  lots  at  London,   in  December    for  his  purpo&  to  (emre  for  VflSe 
1757,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred    paper. 
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^  wfaidi  miriit  well  be  provided  for :  and  the  lord  treaRirer 
<<  obliged  himfelf  (to  expiate  the  injury)  to  piocure  ibme 
<^  dedaration  to  that  purpofe,  under  his  maje%'s  figq  ma- 
^  nual ;  which,  however  eafy  to  be  done,  he  long  forgot, 
<^  or  negleAcd.  One  d^,  the  earl  of  Tullibardin,  Mdio  was 
^  nearly  ^ied  to  mr.  (War,  and  much  his  friend,  being 
<^  with  the  treafurer,  paffionately  afked  him,  whether  he  had 
*<  done  that  bufinefs  ?  To  whom  he  anfwered  with  afeeming 
«  trouble,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  for  which  he  was  hear* 
^  dly  forry ;  and  if  he  would  give  him  a  little  note  in 
■^  writing,  for  a  memorial,  he  would  put  it  among  thofe 
<^  which  he  would  di^tch  with  the  king  that  afternoon; 
*'  The  earl  prefently  writ  in  a  little  paper.  Remember 
^'  Caeiar :  and  gave  it  to  him ;  and  he  put  it  into^  that 
^^  little  pocket,  where,  he  faid,  he  kept  all  his  memorials 
'*  which  were  firft  to  be  tranfa£led.  Many  days  palled,  and 
<'  Caefar  never  thought  of.  At  length,  when  he  changed 
«  his  cloaths,  and  he  who  waited  on  him  in  his  charn-* 
^^  ber,  according  to  cuftom,  brought  him  all  the  notes  and 
^  papers  found  in  thole  he  had  left  off,  which  he  then 
<^  commonly  perufed ;  when  he  found  this  little  billet,  in 
*^  which  was  only  written  Remember  Cadar,  and  which  he 
*'  had  never  read  before,  he  was  exceedingly  confounded, 
<^  and  knew  not  what  to  make  or  think  of  it.  He  fent  for 
^'  his  bofom  friends,  and  after  a  ferious  and  melancholic 
*'  deliberation,  it  was  agreed,  that  it  was  the  advertifement 
of  fome  friend,  who  durft  not  own  the  difcovery ;  that 
it  could  fignify  nothing,  but  that  there  was  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  life,  by  his  many  and  mighty  enemies : 
and  they  all  knew  Caefar's  fate,  by  contemning  or  ne-i 
^'  gleAing  fuch  animadveriionsw"  Therefore  they  advifed  him  Biogr.  Brit, 
to  pretend  to  be  indifpofed,  that  he  might  not  ftir  abroad 
all  that  day,  and  that  none  might  be  admitted  to  him  but 
perfons  of^  undoubted  ailFe&ion :  and  that  at  night  fbme  fer-« 
vants  fliould  watdi  vrith  the  porter.  ^  Shortly  after,  the 
''  earl  of  Tullibardin  afking  him,  whether  he  had  remem-* 
^<  bered  Csefar  i  the  treafurer  quickly  recoUeded  the  grotmd 
^'  of  his  perturbation,  and  could  not  forbear  imparting  it  to 
^^  his  friends,  and  fo  the  whole  jeft  came  to  be  difcovered.'*  ^ 

CAGLIARI  (Paul)  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born 
at  Vtrona  in  the  year  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father^ 
was  a  fculptor  ;  and  Antonio  Badile,  hi^  uncle,  was  bis  ma-* 
fler  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  efleemed  the  befl  of  all 
the  Lombard  painters,  but  for  his  copious  and  admirable  in'> 
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▼ention,  for  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  his  coinpofitioni  fot 
the  beauty  and  perfedion  of  his  draperies,  and  tor  his  noble 
ornaments  of  architedhire,  ftiled  by  the  Italians  II  pittor  fe« 
Fre(no7,&c.  lice,  The  happy  painter.  He  drew  nis  firft  pieces  at  Mantua^ 
and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  ;  but  meeting  with  more  em- 
ployment at  Venice,  he  fettled  there  ^  and  the  beftof  his  worlq; 
were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from  Rome,  and  had 
ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarce  a  church  in  Venice, 
which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  c^ his;  and  De  Piles  fays, 
that  ^<  his  piAure  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of 
^^  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftinguimed  from  his  other  works,  as 
^'  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefc,  but  almoft 
Viei  dePc-  *'  the  triumfrfi  of  painting  itfelf."  Wh^n  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
v^*^?  mant,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  thdr  cmbafiMor  at  Rome, 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  ftay  long,  having  left  fome 
pieces  at  Venice  unfinifbed.  Philip  li.  king  of  Spain,  fent  for 
bim  to  paint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  hfm  great  pfFers;  but  Paul 
excufed  himfdf  from  leavine  his  own  country,  where  his  re- 
putation was  fo  well  eftablimed,  that  moft  of  the  princes  of 
^urope  ordered  their  feveral  embailadors,  to  procure  fome- 
tdiing  of  his  hand  at  any  rate.*  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble 
fyirit,  ufed  to  m  richly  dreiffsd,  and  generally  wore  a  gold 
(^ain,  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  the  procurators 
of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  feveral  artifts  his  com- 
petitors. Hf  had  a  great  idea  of  his  profeilion,  haying  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  iFrom  heaven ;  that  t<> 
judge  of  it  well,  a  inan  muft  underftand  abundance  of 
things  I  luid,  what  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  o^  his  moral 
make,  that  die  fovereign  quality  of  a  trut  painter  is  probity 
and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  eileemed  by  ail 
the  principal  men  in  his  time ;  and  fo  much  admired  by  the 
great  mafters,  as  well  his  ccmtemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fucr 
needed  him,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  or- 
nament of  his  piofeffion.  And  Guido  Kent  being  afked^ 
which  of  the  mafters  his  predeceilbrs  he  would  choofe  to  be, 
were  it  in  his  power,  after  Raphael  and  Corrcgio,  named 
Paul  Veronefe;  whom  he  always  called  his  Paolino.  He 
4icd  of  a  feyer  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1588,  and  had  a  tomb 
and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  ereded  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  .fons,  Gabriel  apd 
fSharles,  who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together. 
They  joined  in  iiniming  feveral  pieces  left  imperfeft  by  their 
lather ;  and  followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  ip  other  excellent 
^orks  of  their  own,  that  the  connoifleurs  do  not  eafily  di* 
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Jmguifii  them  from  thofe  of  PauF^s  hand*  Charles  had  a 
•vtnr  fine  genius  for  painting,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
haa  done  ibme  rare  pieces.  'Tis  thought,  if  he  had  lived, 
that  he  would  have  exceeded  his  father  \  but  contrading  an 
impaftmne  in  his  breaft,  foy  applying  too  inteniibly  to  bis  pro- 
feffion,  he  died  of  it  in  the  year  1596,  when  he  was  ohly 
twmity  fix  years  old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for  paint- 
ing ;  and  tnerefbre,  after  his  brother's  deceafe,  applied  himr 
ielf  to  merchandize.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  afide  his  pen*- 
cily  but  made  a  confideraUe  number  of  portraits,  and  fome 
faiftory-pieces  of  a  very  good  gufto.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1631,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  Benedid  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor, 
who  was  Paul's  brother,  and.  lived  and  ftudied  with  him. 
He  affifted  him,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  finiilung  feveral 
of  their  compofitions  ;  but  e^iecially  in  painting  arcbiteduro, 
in  which  he  chiefly  delisted.  His  ftile  in  painting  was  like  . 
his  brother's  ;  and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to 
keep  his  produ&ions  feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafuie 
confounded  with  Paul's.  He  prafiiced  for  the  moft  part  in 
fiefco ;  and  fome  of  his  heft  pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro* 
He  poflefied-  moreover  a  tolerable  ftock  of  learning,  was 
Something  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar  taieiit  ia  falyr.  He 
died,  s^ed  fixty,  in  the  year  1598* 

C  A  JET  AN,  a  cardinal,  was  bom  in  the  year  1469, 
-at  Cajeta,  a  town  in  the  kimdom  of  Naples^  His  proper 
name  was  Thomas  de  Vio ;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetan 
finom  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  entered  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  of  which  he  became  an  illufbious  ornk^ 
ment ;  and  having  taken  a  doctor's  degiee,  when  he  was  a- 
boat  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  taught  philofophy  and  - 
divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  weht 
regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it,  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years. 
He  deraided  the  audiority  of  the  pope,  which  iufFered  greats 
ly  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled.  Of  the  powt^ 
of  the  pc^ ;  and  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  be  was 
made  biihop  of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archie* 
pifcopal  fee  of  Palermo ;  and  in  the  year  I5X7>  made  a  car^ 
dinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate 
into  Germany,  to  quell  the  commotions,  which  Luther  had 
raifed  by  the  oppofttion  he  had  given  to  Leo's  indulgteces; 
but  Ludier,  being  under  the  particular  protefiaon  of  Fn^de- 
•ric,  elaftor  of  Saxoiiyj  fet  him  at  defiance  i  and  though,  in 
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obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Aufl;!^ 
burg,  yet  he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  none  effe£):.  Caje^ 
tan  was  employed  in  feveral  oth^r  n^otiations  and  tranf* 
a£lions,  being  not  only  a  man  of  letters,  but  having  a  pecu- 
liar turn  for  bufinefs  ;  and  at  length  died,  in  the  year  I534> 
when  he  was  flxty  five  years  and  twenty  nine  days  old* 

Sixtus  Senenfis  teils  us,  that  he  was  a  moft  fubtle  logi<- 
cian,  an  admirable  philofopher„  and  an  incomparable  divine. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle's  phi]ofophy,  and 
upon  Thomas  Aquinas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tran« 
flation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
from  the  origin^s,  excepting  Solomon's  fong,  and  the  Pn>- 
phets,  which  he  had  begun,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  far 
in  ;  and  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  which  he  defignedly 
omitted,  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  neceflkry  for  a 
man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but  with  the 
SSjCtQi  Ses.  fpirit  of  prophefy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him,  as  a 
^^*  tranflator  of  the  Bible,  is  critical  and  hiflorical.    ^^  Cardinal 

^^  Cretan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranflations  of  the 
^^  Bible  purely  literal ;  being  perfuaded,  that  thp  fcripture 
<^  could  not  be  tranflated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of 
^^  God,  to  which  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  di- 
^^  miniih  any  thing.  This  cardinal,  in  his  preface  to  the 
*^  Pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method  he  obferved  in  his 
^  tranflation  of  that  book  $  and  he  affirms,  that  although 
^<  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflated 
^'  part  of  the  Bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  pmv 
^^  pofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underflood  the  lan- 
*^  guage  well,  the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Chriflian,  whom 
^<  he  defired  to  tranilate  the  Hebrew  words  cxauBtly  accor^ 
*<  ding  to  the  letter  and  grammar,  although  their  tranfla- 
^^  tion  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I  own,  fay;^ 
**  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  this  He- 
^^  brew  dii^ion  is  literally  fo,  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
f ^  clear,  unlefs  it  be  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard 
^*  all  the  different  flenifications,  conflantly  replied,  never 
f*  trouble  yourfelves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  docs  not  appear  to 
^f  you,  becaufe  it  is  not  your  bufineis  to  expound,  but  to 
**  mterpret  i  dp  you  interpret  it  exadlly  as  it  lies,  and  leave 
?  V  t"**  ^*  ^^  ^^  expofitors  the  care  of  making  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal 
Vw/ii.  c.  ^^^^^^h  who  locdced  upon  this  opinion  of  Cajetan's'  as 
^/  *  '  too  bold,  iafSy  that  Cajetan,  ^^  who  has  fucceeded  to  the 
^<  admiration  of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got 
(f  no  reputation  by  what  he  did  upoii  the  Bible,  becaufe  he 
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<*  iUIowcd  the  prqudices  of  thofe,  who  ftuck  dofe  to  the  Hiit  of  Am 
«•  Hebrew  grammar."   But  fiither  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  5?^^^ . 
he  ^^  may  in  fome  meafure  be  juftified  :  for  he  did  not,  fays       ^ 
^  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the  ancient  Latin  tranflator,  or 
^  the  other  tranflators  of  the  Bible,  but  would  only  have 
^^  tranflations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  from  the  original  as 
^  litendly  as  can'  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  originals^ 
^  which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God ;  and  Mcaufe 
*^  in  tranflations,  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always 
fome  things  limited,  which  do  not  thoroughly  expreis  the 


CAIUS,  or  Kaybs,  (dr.  John)  a  very  eminent  Ei^^- 
lifh  i^yfician,  was  bom  at  Norwich  upon  the  fixth  of  Odo»- 
ber,  in  the  year  15  lo,  and  after  he  had  been  well  inftituted 
in  the  belles  kttres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city,  was  fent  to 
G<HiviI  hall  in  Cambridge  upon  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1529*  He  took  a  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  de^Taoncr^ 
gree  at  the  regular  times ;  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  BibllodiMa 
college  in  the  year  1533.  To  accompliih  himfelf  as  mudi  Sr^S^i^ 
as  poffible  in  his  profdfion,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travel* 
ing;  and  in  the  year  15399  fet  out  for  Italy,  making 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  his  road.  He  ftu- 
died  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John  Baptift  Monta- 
nus,  and  took  a  doctor  of  phyfick's  degree  there,  in  the 
year  1541.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1544  ;  and 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  fo  greatlv  by  his  learning  and  uncom* . 
mon  fldll  in  his  profeffion,  tnat  ne  became  at  length  phyfi* 
cian  to  kine  Edward  VI.  and  was  afterwards  continued  in 
diat  place  By  the  queens  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  till  the  year 
1568,  when  he  Wfis  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popiih  religion.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books  in  Latin,  among  which  were^ 
I.  De  epoemera  Britannicat  2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabri- 
gienfis  academiae.  3.  De  canibus  Britannicis.  4.  De  an« 
tiquis  Britaimise  urbibus.  5»  De  annalibus  coUegii  Gone- 
villi  &  Caii.  Bcfides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  a 
good  part  of  Galen  andCelfus  into  Latin,  and  made  lar^e  an* 
notations  upon  thofe  authors.  He  died  at  Cambridge  m  the 
year  1573,  when  he  was  in  his  grand  climaderick ;  and  at 
Jiis  death  gave  his  eftate  to  buOd  a  new  collegs  to  Gonvil 
haJI,  and  to  maintain  fome  ftudents  therein.  'This  houfe  is 
now  odled  Gonvil  and  Kayes  coUeee,  where  the  founder  ^|^^* J^^ 
h^  a  momiment  in  the  chapel^  wi&  this  infcriptiony  Fuirdgn  of 
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There  was  alfe  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  (bmewfaat 
cariioT)  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius 
traveled  alfo  into  Italy,  and  diftinguiihed  hinifeif  by  fome 
iiterary^  labours  f  particularly  by  a  tranflation  from  the  Latht 
of  the  Hiftory  of  .the  6cg&  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  king. 

Tuneri,&c.  There  was  likewite  Thomas  Caius,  a  Loioolnihire  man^ 
who,  as  Anthony  Wood  tdls  us,  *^  was  an  eminent  Latinift^ 
*^  Grecian,  poet,  orator,  excellent  for  alL  kinds  of  worthy 
f  ^  and  at  length  Antiquitatum  Oxonienfium  plane  helhio.^ 

iithea.       He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  ele£ted  fellow  of  All 

®*"^  Souls  college  in  the  year  1525.  He  was  made  regifter  of 
4he  univeruty,  ^^cfa  place  he  quitted  about  the  year  15JO9 
vEpon  his  becoming  domeftic  deiaplain  to  John  Longland,  bi^ 

Tancr.  ihop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  year  15599  he  was  made  a  preben*- 
dary  of  Sarum,  and  maiter  of  Univerfity  college  in  Ox*- 
fi>rd  in  the  year  1561.  AH  which  prefennents,  together  wkk 
the  refbory  of  Tredington  in  Worceflerihire,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  in  the  year  1563,  he  held  to  the  day  of  hin 
death  ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodg^  at  Univerfity  cdl^e 

Wood,  &c.  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  AiTertio  antiquitatis  Oxonieniis  a^ 
cademise,  which  he  iiniihed  in  feven  days,  and  prefentsd  it 
in  manufcript  to  queen  £li2&abeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her  being 
entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  September  1566.  A  copy 
of  this  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  .phyii*^ 
mm  abovementioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book, 
^intitled,  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigieniis  academiae,  and  pub<*> 
Hhed  diem  both  together  in  the  year  1568,  under  the  name 
^  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574)  under  the  name  of  John  Cai- 
ns. Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply,  as  Wood  tells  us,  ibon 
after  the  firft  edition  of  his  Aflertio  was  publiflied,  endded, 
£xamen  judicii  Cantabrigieniis  cujufdam,  qui  fe  Londinen- 
fem  dicit,  nuper  de  origine  utriufque^academise  lati :  but  this 
was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into  Endiih, 
at  the  requeft  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafinus's  parafS&rafe 
<m  St.  Mark  :  alfo  from  Englifh  into  Ladn,  the  fennons  oif 

^  Longland  bifbop  of  Lincoln  ;  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Aiih 

ftotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's 
Ifocrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  an  eminent  ptefbyterian  divine^ 

pen.  Dia.  was  born  at  London,  in  February  1600,  and  educated  at 

Pembroke->haII  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

bachelor  of.  arts  in  16 J  9^  and  that  of  *  ba,chelor  of  divinky 

in 
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in  1632^    His  s^achment  to  the  Anti-arminian  party  htn«  lud. 
iiercdhim  from  obtaining  a  fellowship,  when  his  ftatiding 
entitled  him  to  it  i  but  he  was  at  length  chofen  tanquam 
ibcius  of  diat  coUege^     Dr.  Felton  biihop  of  Ely  took  him 
afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains.     In  thisftatioHi 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour^  employing  therein 
fixteen  hours  a  day*     He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  SwafFhamprior  in  Cambridge^*  Ibid. 
Aire,  which  he  refignea,  on  being  chofen,  after  dr.  Felton's 
death  (which  happened  in  1626]  to  be  le(Sturer  of  Sl  Ed'* 
mimdfbury    in   Suffolk*     Here  he    continued    ten  ]rears$ 
^omI  is  iaia  by  fbme  writers  to  have  been  a  very  Aikk  conform- 
aift:    but  when  bi£hop*Wren's  articles,  and  the  book  <^ 
Sports  came  to  be  infifled  on,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avoid 
conibnning  for  the  future,  and  apologized  for  his  former  con^'  Ibid, 
in£t  in  a  recantation  and  retractation  fermon,  preached  at 
Bury.     After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Eflex  to 
the  redory  of  Rochford  in  Eflex.     Upon  the  death  of  dr. 
StDughton,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  ; 
whicn  brought  him  up  to  London  in  1639.     In  July  tne 
fioiie  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford.    Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Novem<-  Biogr.  firit. 
ber  1640,  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  preiby* 
tcrian  caufe,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous 
Smedymnuus^  which,   himfelf  fays,    gave  the  firft  deadly 
bk>w  to  epifpopacy.    The  authors  of  this  trad  were  five^ 
|fae  initial  letters  of  whofe  names  compofe  the  word  Smec«* 
^romuus,  viz,  Stephen  Marlbal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas 
Young,   Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurftow.    It 
was  publifiied  at  London  in  1641  in  quarto,  and  entided.  An 
^nfwcr  to  a  book  entitled.   An  humble  remonftrance :  in 
which  the  original  of  liturgy  and  epiicopacy  is  difcufled, 
and  queries  propounded  concerning  both  $  the  parity  of  bi- 
QKips  and  prefbyters  }n  fcripture  demonftrated;  the  occa* 
fion  of  their  imparity  in  antiquity  difcovered ;  the  difpari*- 
ty  of  the  antient  and  our  modem  bifhops  manifefted  s  the 
antiquity   of  ruling  elders  in  the    church  vindicated,   the 
udatical  church  bounded.   Written  by  Sme£tymnuus.    The 
fimedymnuus  is  mentioned  by  biihopWilkins,  m  his  difcourie 
concenun^  the  gift  of  preachmg,  as  a  capital  work  aeainft  epif-  Cen.  Dia. 
copacy.   In  1641  the  houfe  of  lords  appointed  mr.  Calamy  to 
ke  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  for  coniidering  of  ways  to 
accommodate  ecdefiaftical  affairs ;  ^<  in  which,"  fays  dr.  Ca^- 
tamy,  in  his  Account  of  ejefled  members,  ^^things  were  brought 
ff  into  ^  very  hopeful  pompre  ^  but  the  whole  defign  was  fpoued 

"by 
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*<  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill  againft  bifhops,''  &c.  Du 
Heylln's  account  of  this  matter,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  pre(by« 
terians,  is  in  thefe  words.  **  Though  a  convocation  were 
^^  at  that  time  fitting,  yet  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  a  fall-* 
^^  ing  church,  it  was  permitted  that  a  private  meeting  ihculd 
^^  be  held  in  the  deanery  of  Weflminfter,  to  which  fome 
^  orthodox  and  conformable  divines  were  called,  as  a  foil 
<^  to  the  reft,  which  generally  were  of  prefbyterian  or  pu« 
<'  ritan  principles,  oy  them  it  was  propoied  that  many 
«(  pafiages  in  the  liturgy  fhould  be  expunged,  and  others 
•*  altered  for  the  worfe.  That  decency  and  reverence  in 
^<  oflkiating  God's  public  fervice  ihould  be  brou^t  within 
^^  the  compafs  of  innovations :  '  that  doArinal  calvinifin 
*^  ihould  be  entertained  in  all  parts  of  the  church ;  and  all 
^^  their  fabbath  fpeculations,  though  contrary  to  Calvin's 
^^  judgment,  fuperadded  to  it.  But  before  any  thing  could 
^^  be  concluded  in  thofe  weighty  matters,  the  commons  fet 
*^  their  bill  on  foot  againft  root  and  branch,  for  putting 
*^  down  all  bifhops  and  cathedral  churches,  which  put  a 
*♦  period  to  that  meeting  without  doing  any  thing." 

Calamy  was  afterwards  an  a&ive  member  of  the  ailembly 
of  divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  leAurers,  and  his 
minifterial  abilities  procured  him  a  very  great  intereft  in  the 
city  of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his 
own  parifh,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons 
of  quality.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fedaries, 
and  ufcd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences 
which  were  committed  after  the  king  was  brought  'from  the 
.Brit.  Iflc  of  Wight.  The  reprefentation  of  the  London  minifters 
to  the  general  and  his  council  of  war,  prefented  Jan.  i8, 
1648,  (which  Collier  in  his  Church  Hiftory  ftyles  an  in- 
ftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold  reprimand  of 
a  viSorious  army)  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  mr.  Cala- 
my, and  fome  other  minifters  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  had 
d<ilivered  in  two  conferences,  the  firft  with  the  general  and 
his  council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army. 

In  Cromwell's  time  he  lived  as  privately  as  he  could.  The 
following  ftory,  which  Harry  Neville,  wno  was  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  aiTerted  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  ufurpation.     ^^  Cromwell 

having  a  defign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the  crown 

upon  his  own  head,  fent  for  fome  of  the  oiief  city  di- 

•*  vines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience,  to  be  de* 

*^  termined  by  their  advice;^    An^ong  thefe  ivas  the  leading 

5  ^*  mr, 
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<<  mr/Calaxnyy  iiriio  very  boldly  oppofed  the  projoEk  of 
*^  Cromwell's  iingle  government,  and  offered  to  prove  it 
^  both  unlawful  and  impracticable.  Cromwell  anfwered 
*^  readily  upon  the  firil  head  of  unlawful ;  and  appealed  to 
^^  the  iafety  of  the  nation  being  the  fupreme  law :  But9 
^  £m  he,  pray,  nir.  Calamy,  why  impraCliQahle  i  He  re- 
^'  plied ;  Oh  it  is  againft  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there 
**  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft  you.  Very  wdl,  fays  Crom- 
**  well ;  but  what  if  I  (hould  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the 
^  fword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  do  theBiogr, 
^  bufincfe?'* 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  oflfered,  he  was  very  aiE- 
duous  to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  II.  and  actually  ibu. 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the 
king's  reftoration,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  lent  over  to 
compliment  him  in  Holland.  In  June  1660,  he  was 
made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the 
bfihoprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield ;  which  he  rcfuied.  It 
was  £iid  in  the  city  on  this  occafion  (as  we  are  told  by  mr. 
Baxter  in  his  Reliauiae]  that  ^^  if  mr.  Calamy  (hould  ac- 
<*  cept  of  a  bifhqiriclc,  who  had  preached  and  written  and 
.**  done-  fb  much  againft  epifcopacy,  never  preft)yteriaa 
*'  would  be  trufted  for  his  f^e :  fo  the  clamour ,  was  very 
**  loud  againft  his  acceptance  of  it." 

Mr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiifioners  for  the  confe- 
rence at  the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cujne  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662, 
for  nonconformity.  On  the  30th  of  Auguft  following;  he 
pre&nted  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  officer,  ■ 
Next  day  the  matter  beine  debated  in  council,  his  majeftjr 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  mtended  an  indulgence,  if  it  were 
at  all  feaiible :  but  dr.  Sheldon,  bifliop  of  London,  in  a 
warm  fpeech,  declared,  **  That  it  was  now  too  late  to  think 
of  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  aft  of  uniformity,  for 
that  he  had  already,  in  obedience  to  it,  ejefted  fuch  of  his 
clergy,  as  would  not  dromply  with  it,  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore ;  that  the  fufpenfion  of  the  facred  authority  of  this 
law  would  render  the  legiflature  ridiculous  and  contempt 
tible ;  and  If  the  importunity  of  fuch  diiTaffefted  people 
**  were  a  fufficient  reafon  to  humour  them,  neither  the , 
^  church  nor  ftate  would  ever  be  free  from  diftraftions  and 
^  convulfions."  So  that,  upon  the  whole^  it  was  carried, 
that  no  indulgence  ftiould  be  granted.  Mr.  Calamy  rcmain- 
JtA  however  in  liis  parilh,  and  came  conftantly  to  church. 
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On  Sunday,  December  28,  1662,  the  expefled  preacher  not 
coming  in  due  time,  fome  of  the  principal  perfoiis  in  the 
parifh  prevailed  upon  nu-.  Calamy  to  fupply  his  place.  Cer-^ 
tain  pailages  in  his  fermon  on  this  occafion  gave  fo  much  of- 
.  fence  [a],  that  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord 
mayor  s  warrant,  for  contempt  of  the  2a  of  uniformity  ^ 
but  in  a  few  days  the  king  difcharged  him.  The  fight  of 
London  in  a(hes,  which  he  lived  to  fee,  broke  his  heart : 
he  died  0£h>ber  29,  i666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of 
Abridgment  the  greateft  men;  of  which  his  erandfon,  (after  telling, us 
of  Baxter*!  ^^^  ^f^  Calamy  had  the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of 
^  '*'  'the  reftoration,  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  coundv,  of  any 
of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither' things  were  tending)  gives 
the  following  inftance:  having  ocouion,  when  general 
Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church,  a!  little  mer  the 
reftoration,  on  a  facrament  d^nr,  to  fpeak  of  filthy  lucre : 
*^  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  callea  filthy,  but  becauf^  it  makes 
**  men  do  oafe  and  filthy  things  ?  Some  men  will  betray  three 
**  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  lake.'*  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  h^idkerchief,  wmch  he  ufually  v^ved  up  and  down 
whilft  he  was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Be- 
fides  publifhbg  feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public 
occaiions,  and  fome  others  on  pradical  fubje£b,  he  had  a 
hand  in  drawing  up  the  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  go- 
vernment and  minifby,  printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  di- 
viniim  minifterii  evangelici  Anglicani,  printed  in  1654.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  feven  children, 

[A]Oneofthemwas  this.  <<You  **  I'ead  that  among  the  Romans^ 

**  have  had  three  famous  fucceflbrsy  f*  when  any  man  was  accufed  for 

*'  dr.  Taylor  for  feven  years  ;  dr.  **  his  life,  all  his  relations  put  on 

^^  Stouffhton  for  feven  years,  and  *'  mourning  apparel,  and  they  fol^ 

**  myielf ;  I  have  been  with  you  "  lowed  him  to  his  trial  in  mourn- 

'*  ahnoft  four  and  twenty  years  (  *'  ing,  thereby  to  (hew  their  love 

*'  and  may  not  God  now  unchurch  **  to  the  party  in  danger.    Now 

**  you,  by  fuifering  you  to  want  a  "  did  you  love  the  gofp«l,  the  mi' 

*^  faithful  minifter  to  go  in  and  out  ^'  niftn^  of  the    eofpel,  and  the 

**  before  you  I  This  is  one  redfon,  **  ordinances  of  Chritt,  you  would 

**  upon  which  account  I  may  faie-  "  all  put  on  mourning,  and  lament 

**  ly  (ay,  the  ark  of  God  is  in  dan-  "  for  the  ^fpel,  the  ark  of  Godj 

"  ger»  and    Aldermanbury    may  "  that  is  m  danger:  and  becaufe 

<'  truly  fear  the  lofs  of  the  aik/*  *'  you  do  not,  it  is  a  fisn  you  have 

Another  pafTage  ran    thus:    •*  I  **  no  love  forthcgofpci.'* 
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CALAMY  (Benjamin)  an  eminent  divine  and  excel* 
lent  preacher,  was  fon  of  the  precedine  by  a  fecond  wife. 
Fiom  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed 
when  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Catherine^hall,  Camr 
bridge,  and  iucc^ively  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
maficr  of  arts.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that  hail,  and  an 
eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen  mintfler  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  his 
majefiy's  ch^ains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  he  took  his  degree 
of  do^r  in  divinity.  In  1683,  he  preached,  in  his  own 
churchy  his  famous  iermon  on  Luke  xi. '41*  which  he 
lAerwards  publifhed  under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a 
ferupulous  confcienee.  It  was  dedicated  to  ilr  George  Jef- 
knesj  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  afterwards  lord  Jeflferies  and 
high  cfaanceUor  of  England.  ^^  For  my  own  part,  fays  riie 
^  doStar  in  this  dedication,  no  one  is  more  favouraUe  to  a 
^  truly  tender  confcience  dian  myfelf ;  let  it  be  as  fcrupulousr 
^  and  nice  as  it  can  well,  fo  it  be  about  the  fubftantial  mat- 
**  ters  of  piety  towards  God,  juftice  between  man  and  man, 
*^  due  obedience  to  fuperiors,  and  when  it  makes  us  more  ex- 
^  a^y  careful  of  our  undoubted  duty  in  all  inftances  :  but 
^  when  men  are  fcnipulous  onlv  on  one  fide,  about  things 
*^  conunanded  by  lawful  authority,  and  make  .no  (cniple  of 
^  difobedience,  fchifm,  fa&ion,  and-divifion  )"  when  men  feC 
^  up  their  private  humour,  fancy,  or  opinion,  in  oppofitioa 
^  to  eftabliihed  laws  -,  when  they  become  peevifli,  pragmatic 
^  cal,  and  ungovernable ;  nay,  when  mens  confciences  prove . 
^  fo  general!  V  tender  and  ferupulous  as  to  doubt  of,  and'fuf-* 
**  peft  the  rights  of  the  crown  ....  fuch  wayward,  fkittifli 
*^  confciences  ought  to  be  well  bridled  and  reftrained,  or  dfe 
•*  they  will  be  not  only  intolerably  troublefome,  biit Extreme-. 
^  ly  mifchievous  both  to  church  and  ftate/'  At  the  end  of 
the  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his  father's, 
to  fliew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformifts  then,  were  zea- 
lots for  conformitv  wh^n  thentfclves  were  in  pofleffion  of 
the  diurches.  This  fermon  was  attacked  foon  alter  its  pub^ 
licadon  by  mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformifl^ 
in  a  piece,  entitled,  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformifts^ 
&c.  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon 
called.  Scrupulous  confcience,  inviting  hereto.  To  which 
B  added,  a  parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chrif^ 
tian  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  the  publifhiiig  this  book  De- 
laune was  taken  up,  on  November  29,,  1683,  and  conhmitted 
to  Newgate*  After  bis  cmimitment,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 

dr» 
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dn  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having  often  told  him,  that  he 
wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was  imprifoned  entirely 
on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  ^^  All  I  defire  is^  that 
*^  ftrupulous  confciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace  of  the 
*'  nation,  (hould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leafl,  as  weak  brethren^ 
^^  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  i.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties^ 
^<  for  not  fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of 
*'  decency  and  order,  though  excentric  to  the  fcheme  we 
*^  have  of  it  in  our  only  rule  of  faith.    Sir,  I  intreat  you  ta 
*^  excufe  this  trouble  from  a  ftranger,  who  would  fain  be 
*'  convinced  by  fomething  more  like  divinity  than  Newgate, 
*^  where  any  meflage  from  you  (hall  be  welcome  to  your 
•*  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epifUe  dr.  Calamy  anfwer- 
cd,  that  if  mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the  ac- 
count of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  betame  him*    Some  odier  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe 
were  fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  do£tor,  which  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  on  the  j6th 
of  January  following,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred marks,  to  remain  prifoner  till  he  paid  his  fine,  and  give 
iecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year,  and  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  the  Roval  Exchan^.    By  which  fentence,  himfelf, 
his  wife,   and  cnildren  perimed  in  Newgate,  nobody  think- 
▼ol.lI.  No.  ing  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo  fmall  a  fum  for  one 
95*  of  the  befi  fcholars  in  Europe.    His  death  gave  great  concern 

'  to  dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  hb .  difcharge  with  fir 
George  JefFeries,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate  when 
he  was  conunon  ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to  no 
purpofe. 

In  1683,  dr.  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  upon  his  admiffion  ta  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  vnth  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk-ftreet  annexed.  June 
18,  1685,  he  was  inflalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton, 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  fate  of  aldennan  Comiihy 
his  parifhioner  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  affected  him  in  a  venr 
fenfible  manner.  He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his 
trial  for  high  treafon,  and  vifited  him  in  Newgate ;  and  be^ 
ing  earnefUy  prefled  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution^ 
he  told  mr.  Cornifh,  that  he  could  as  well  die  with  him»  as 
bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in  fuch  circumfhinces  as  he  was 
in.  On  his  repeated  applications  to  fir  George  Jefferies  in 
the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this  anfwcr :  "  Dear  doc- 
**  tor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  yourfelf  no  further 
*'  trouble ;  for  I  can  affiire  you,  that  if  you  could  oflFer  a 
^'  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  moniunent  is  high,  and  a 

•*  bunch 
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*^  bunch  of  pearls  as  big  &  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  itCeiuPia. 
'*  would  not  purchafe  his  life."  It  is  thought  the  violent 
tkath  of  this  fi;entleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities, 
brought  on  hisTaft  illnefs,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  month 
of  January,  1686.  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  afterwards  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  preached  dr.  Calamy's  funeral  fermon,  oh* 
lerves :  '^  That  in  his  fermons  his  chief  care  was  to  explain 
^  the  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  life ;  what  we  muft  be- 
*'  lieve,  and  how  we  muft  live,  that  we  may  be  eternally  hap-- 
^^pfi  and  he  did,  as  a  faithful  fervant  ought  to  do,  as  he 
*^  declared  a  little  before  his  death,  he  never  preached  any 
*'  thing,  but  what  he  himfelf  firmly  believed  to  be  true  .  • . 
^*  When  a  prevailing  fa£iion  threatened  both  church  and 
'^  ftate,  and  the  fears  of  popery  were  thought  a  filiFicient 
^  juflification  of  the  moft  illegal  and  irreligious  methods  to 
*^  keep  it  out }  when  it  was  Icandalous  to  fpeak  a  word  ei* 
"  thcr  for  the  king  or  the  church  j  when  cunning  men  were 
^  filent ;  and  thofe  who  afFedbed  popularity,  fwam  with  tlie 
^  ilreani,  then  this  great  ^d  good  man  durft  reform  fchifm 
^  and  faction,  durft  teach .  men  to  conform  to  the  church, 
**  and  to  obey  and  honour  the  king ;  durft  vindicate  the  de- 
^  fpifed  church  of  England,  and  the  hated  do&-ine  of  paflive 
*^  obedience,  though  one  was  thought  to  favour  popery,  and 
^  the  other  to  introduce  flavery.  But  he  was  above  the  pow* 
'^  erfiil  channs  of  names,  and  liked  truth  never  the  worie 
^  becaufe  it  was  mifcalledl  His  public  fermons  preached  in 
**  thofe  days,  and  printed  by  public  authority,  are  lafHng 
*'  proofs  of  this ;  and  yet  he  was  no  papift  neither ; .  but  durft 
reprove  the  errors  of  popeiy,  when  foipe  others,  who 
n^e  the  greateft  noife .  and  outcry  about  it,  grew  wife 
and  cautious .  • .  •  And  .  yet  he  did  not  needlefly  pro- 
"  voke  any  man  :  he  gave  .no  hard  words,  but  thought  it  fe* 
**  vcre  enough  to  confute'  mens  errors,  without  upbraiding  or 
**  reproaching  their  perfons.  His  converfation  was  courteous 
**  and  aflable  to;  all  men ;  foft  and  eafy,  as  hrs  principles 
*^  were  fiubbom.  He  could  yield  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
"  and  be^  with  any  thing  but  the  vices  of  men."  The 
pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-time  were,  feven  fermons  on  feve* 
nl  occafions  :  thirteen  others  were  puhlifbed  in  one  volume 
after  his  death. ' 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  a  very  eminent  divine 
among  the  nonconformifts,  grandfon  to  mr.  Edmund  Cala- 
my,  minifter  of  Aldermanbury,  by  his  eldeft  fon  mr.  Ed- 
mund Calamy,   (who    W3S    ejected  out    of  the  living  of 

Voir.  m.  C  Moreton 
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Moreton  in  Efflex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day^  1662,)  vnts 

Cen.  Dia.  bom  April  5^  1671 ;  and  having  made  a  coofiderable  pro* 
grefs  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchoole,  and 
under  mr.  HartclifFe,  at  Merchant  Tavlors,  where  he  con* 

Biogr.  Brit,  tradted  a  clofe  friendihip  with  mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  Cir 
William  Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York ;  as  alfo  with  mr. 
Hugh  Boulter,  the  late  primate  of  Ireland ;  he  went  thro' 
a  courfe  of  logic,  natural  philofophy,  and  nietaphyficks,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  mr.  Samuel  Craddock,  at  the  academy 
kept  by  him  at  Wickham  Brook  in  Sufiblk.  In  March, 
1688,  lie  went  over  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he' 

Ibid*  ftudied  philofophy  under  De  Vries,  and  civil  law  under  Van* 

der  Muyden,  and  attended  Graevius's  le£hires  upon  Sopho* 
cles  and  PufFendorf's  Introdudion.  His  application  to  his 
ftudies'at  this  place  v^as  fo  great,  that  he  fpent  one  whole 

Cen. Dia.  night  every  week  among  his  books;    and  his  proficiency 
therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  countrjnnen 
at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high.ftations 
in  church  and  (late,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  ^unous  earl' 
of  Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  mr.  Charles  Trimnell,  after* 
wards  fucceffively  bifbop  of  Norwich  and  of  Wtnchefter, 
with  both  of  whom  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as 
lie  and  they  lived.     Whilft  he   refided  in  Holland,    an 
offer  of  a  profefK)r's  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh' 
was  nnde  him  by  mr.  Carfhurs,  principal  of  that-  univem- 
,  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon  properly  qualified 
or  fuch  an  office;  which  he  declined,  and  returned  toEng-* 
land  in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Graevius  to  dr, 
Pocock,  canon  of  Chnfl  church,  and  re^us  profeflbr  ^r 
Hebrew,  and  to  dr.  Edward  Bernard,  Savilian  profeffi>r  of 
aftronomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecnte  his  fht* 
dies  in  the  Bodleian  library.    His  refidins  at  Oxford  pro* 
cured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  mr.  Henrv  Dod* 
well.    Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  fhidy, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  contrbverfy  between 
the  conformif^s  and  nonconfbnnifb ;  which  determined  him 
to  join  the  latter :  and  coming  to  London  in  1602,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  aflifbnt  to  mr.  Matthew  ^v^er  at* 
Blackfriars ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June^  16949    m  was  or^ 
dained  at  mr.  Annefley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St«  HelenSj  * 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to   become   affiftant   to    mr. 
Daniel  Williams  in   Hand-alley,    OSober  20,   1702,    he 
was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Salters-hall,  and'  in 
1703  fucceeded    mr.  Vincent  Alfop,  as   paftor  of  a  great 
congregation    in  Weftminfli^n     He  drew  up  the  table  of 

con- 
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CflBteats  to  mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and  timts, 
nhidt  was  Tent  to  the  preb  in  1696,  nu^de  fbme  re-? 
inarics  on  the  work  itielf,  and  added  to  it  an  indpx  i  and  re-? 
BeOmg  on  the  u&fiilnei^  of  the  boQky  he  faw  the  ^xpedien^ 
cv  of  continuing  it^  for  mr,  Baxter's  liiftorjr  c^me  no  Iqwef 
taui  1684.  Accordingly  he  compofed  fyxk  abridgment  of ' 
it>  with  an  account  of  many  others  of  thofe  miniflers^ 
who  wece  ejected  after  the  leflpration  of  jdng  Cbarif s  II, 
their  apology  for  themfelvet  and  their  adl^erentsj  conr 
taining  the  grounds  of  tl>eir.  nonoonforiifiity  afui  pr^£tice» 
»  to  flated  ^nd  ocpdional  communion  with  tl^e  church 
of  Eng^d  I  and  a  continuation  of  their  hiftory  till  the 
Tear  1691,  This  work  was  publjfhed  in  1702.  The  fol-Ge^.  ps^ 
Wine  year  mr,  Hoadley  (now  lord  biihop  pf  Wif^chcfter) 
puiUimed  the  two  p^s  of  his  Reafonablenefs  of  cpnforT 
mity  to  the  church  of  England  ,  •  •  •  in  anfwei^  tp  |nr,  Ca? 
Unaj^s  Abridgment  of  mr,  Baxter's  hiftMy«  icCf  In  an? 
fwer  to  tbeie  trqitifes,  mr^  Calamy  publiihed  the  fame  year. 
A  defence  of  moderate  nonconformity,  Soon  after  mr' 
Hoaviley  fent  abroad,  A  ferious  admonition  to  nir.  Calamy^ 
occafioned  by  (be  fifft  par(  of  his  Pefence  of  mpderate 
fionconformity» 

Next  year  mr,  Cglamy  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  hi^ 

Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity  j    with  an  anfwer  to 

mr.  Hoadjey's  ferious  admonition.  In  1705^  hefentabro^ 

the  third  part  of  his  Defei|pe  c  to  wb^clj  was  added,  a  Iette|r 

to  mr,  Hoadley^  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  reafonable? 

nefi  of  conformity/'    In  17079    mr.  Hoadly  publi(hed  hi^ 

Pefeaoe  of  epifcopal  ordination  $  and  mr»  Calamy  drew  up  ^ 

reply*  both  to  the  ^umentative  and  hiftoric^  p^rt  pf  it,  bu^ 

fi>rlx>re  printing  it,  as  he  tells  us  bimfelf  in  his  Ahndgmenj: 

fi£  Baxter^s  life^  that  he  might  not  gjve  bis  antagonift  anv 

ififtuifc^nce  in  fhe  purfuit  of  ti^  political  cont^,  in  whicn  Biogr.  Hil^ 

lie  was  (b  happily  engaged,  a^  {jo  much  tP  the  fatisf^&ion  of 

fbe  true  Wers  of  his  country.     In  1709,  mr.  Calamy  made  q^^  p^^ 

p.  toor  to  Scotland^  and  I)ad  the  degree  of  do<3or  in  ajvinity 

conferred  on  }>ini  by  the  univeriities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 

and  Glaigow,    In  17 13*  he  publjflied  a  fecond  edition  of  his 

Abridgment  of  m^.  Baxter's  Ififtorypf  ))is  life  and  tiines;  iqi 

^riiich,  2fsiong  other  additions,  there  i^  a  continuation  of  the 

fiiftory  ti^rough  kjng  William's  reign,  and  nueen  Anne's, 

4own  to  the  pafling  of  the  pc<!a(]Lonal  bill ;  and  in  the  clofe  h 

(abjoinfid  the  refonaed  lituvgy,  wl^b  w^  di^wn  up  .and  pre? 

fented  to  the  bifliops  in   16^1  s  f<  that  the  world  may  judge 

^  (1^  £m  in  the  pref^pe)  bow  fairly  the  eje<£ted  minifter^     ' 
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**  have  been  often  reprefcnted  as  irreconcilable  enemies  to 
**  all  liturgies."  In  171 8,  he  wrote  A  vindication  of  his 
grandmther  and  feveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflec- 
tions caft  upon  them  by  mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  his  Hiftory 
of  England  ;  and  in  17289  appeared  his  Continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  mihifters,  ledhirers,  matters,  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  and  fchoolmafters,  who  were  ejefted 
and  filenced  after  the  reftoration  in  1660,  by,  or  before 
the  a6l   of   uniformity.      He  died  June  3,    1732,   greatly 

Biogr,  Brk.  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diflenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  with  many  of  whom  he  livecJin  great  intimacy.  Mr. 
Daniel  Mayo,  oy  whom  his  funeml  fermon  was  preached, 
obferves,  *'  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofi- 
**  tion,  and  very  moderate  with  regard  to  diflFerences  in  point 
**  of  religion."  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he 
publifhed  a  great  many  fermons  on  feveral  fubjefts  and  oc- 

Ibid.  cafions,  particularly  A  vindication  of  that  celebrated  text, 

I  John  V.  7.  from  oeing  fpurious,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on 
the  fuppofition  of  being  genuine,  in  four  fermons,  preached 
at  the  Salters-hall  lectures.  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
thirteen  children. 

GALAS  10  (Marius)  a  Francifcan,  and  profellbr  of 
the  Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little 
to  be  faid,  but  that  he  publifhed  there  in  the  year  1621,  A 
concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  confifted  of  four  great  vo- ' 
lumes  in  folio.  This  work,  which  is  properly  a  concord- 
ance of  Hebrew  words,  has  been  highly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  both  papifts  and  proteftants,  and  is  indeed  a  moft 
admirable  work.  For,  befides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bi- 
ble, which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion  over-agafnft  them  ;  there  are  in  the  margin  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  Septuagint  vcrfion  and  the  Vulgate ;  fo 
that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  Bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  diftionary,  which  gives  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  each  Hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee ;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for 
^oreri.  Sec.  determining  more  exadUy  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words. 

The  plan  of  this  Hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a 
concordance  of  rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards   at  Bafile,-  much  augmented  by   rabbi  * 
Mordochee.  Calafio's  concordance  has  lately  beea publifhed  in 

London 
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London  by  Romaine,  but  very  incotredtiy,  as  it  Is  faid ;  and 
there  U  alfo  reafon  to  thinks  from  what  dr.  Sharp  and  others 
have  obferved,  that  the  fidelity  o£  the  editor,  who  is .  an 
Hutchinfonian,  cannot  altogetner  be  depended  on.  It  is 
certain  at  leaft,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  pre- 
fer the  old  edition. 

CALDERWOOD  (David)  a  famous  divine  of  the  Biogr.  Brit, 
church  of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguiflied  writer  in  behalf  of 
the  preibyterians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  being  early  defigned  for  the  minlftry,  he  apr 
plied  with  ereat  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcnptures  io 
their  original  tongues,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils, 
and  the  beft  writers  on  church  hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about 
the  vear  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  in  the 
ibutn  of  Scotland,  King  James  the  fixth  pf  that  country, 
and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  deflrous  of  bringing 
the  church  of  Scodand  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of 
£ngland,  laboured  eameftly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  autho«> 
rity^.  a^  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bifhops  who  were  then 
in  diat'  kingdom.  'This  defign  was  very  warmly  oppofed  by 
many  of  the  minifters,  and  particularly ,  by  mr.  EJavid  Cal- 
derwood,  who,  when  mr.  James  Law,  bifhop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyteries  of  the  Merfe  and  Tevlotdale, 
declined  his  jurifdI<Etion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated 
^/Lay  5,  x6o8f  But  the  Ung,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at 
heart,  fi^at  the  ear)  of  PudE>ar  [a],  U>ej>  high-treafurer  of 

Scotland, 

•  ■ 

[ A^  This  able  ftatefman  Geoige  fand  maiics  amongft  the  moft  needy 

Hume,  earl  of  Dunbar,  had  been  and  the  moft  clamorous  of  the  mi- 

lirft  created  baron  Hume  of  Ber-  niftersj  as  appeared  aftei*wards  m 

wrick,    which  was  an  Englifh  ho-  his  accounts.     He  was  aa^ain  fent 

novir,  and  afterwards  eari  of  Dun-  by  the  king  to  Scotland  in   160S, 

bar  in  Scotland ;  and  held  the  place  and  for  his  feryices  there  was  on  his 

of   chancellor   of  the    exchequer  return  made  knight  of  the  garter. 

in  England  at  the  fame  time  with  In  1610,  he  went  to  that  kingdom 

tbat  of  high  treafurer  of  Scotland,  for  the  third  time,  to  complete  his 

He  was  commiffioner  to  the  general  work,  and  upon  his  coming  back 

mSanhlj  held    at   Linlithgow,  in  to  court,  had  many  acknowledg- 

1606 ;  and  procured  the  fettling  of  ments  made  him  both  by  the  king 

conftant  mcwierators ;  which  was  a  and  the  clergy.     We  are  told  in 

^eat  ftep  to  the  reftoring  of  epif-  Calderwood's  hiftory,  that  in  the 

copal  authority  :  fir  James  Balfour  midft  of  all  his  proipenty,  one  of 

tells  US  (Annals  of  Scotland  in  the  the  gpreat  men  among  the  pretbyte* 

inuTerfity  library  at  Glafgow,  MS.  rians  in  Scotland  foiTtold  his  end^ 

^-  315')  he  carried  this   point  by  The  account  runs  thus  i  <<  A  little 

di^bttting  the  fum  gf  foity  thQU-  **  sJter  the  aifembly  holden  at  Glaf^ 

C  3  gow, 


'^cdtllrid,  ^vith  dn  Abbotj  afterv«rards  archlrifliop  of  CJaritefa 
1)ury,  and  two  otHer  divines,  into  thlt  kingdom,  with  in- 
firuoicMis  to  employ  every  method  to  pcrfuade  both  th^ 
trlergy  and  the  laitj'^,  of  his  majefty*s  fincere  dcfire  to  promotd 
Ihe  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  proteftant 
religion.  Mr.  Galderwood  did  not  affift  at  the  general  af-* 
teihbly  held  at  Qlafgow,  June  8,  i6iOy  in  which  lord 
Dunbar  preflded  as  comniiffioner  ^  and  it  appears  from  his 
Vrritings^  that  he  looked  upon  every  thing  tr^AuSed  in  it  as 
tiull  and  void;  Exceptions  were  alfo  t^en  by  him  and  his 
JJaf  ty  iigdinft  a  great  part  of  the  proceedings  df  another  ge- 
Jlei'al  anemblVheld  with  much  folemnity  at  Aberdeen^  Auguft 
l^j  16i6a  In  May  followbg^  king  Janies  went  to  Scotland^ 
and  on  the  ijth  of  June,  held  a  parliaitient  at  Edinburgh  i 
Hlogt.  inu  at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of  the  churches,  td 
hear  and  advife  with  the  oifhops  }  which  kind  of  aflembly,  it 
feaifb^  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  Engliih  convoca^ 
lioll;  Mr*  Calderwood  was  prefeiit  at  it^^  but  declared  pub-" 
lickly^  that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refembie  a 
Convocation  J  and  being  oppofed  by  dr.  Whitford  and  dn 
tiadiilton^  who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops,  he  took  his  leave 
6f  them  in  thefe  words*  *<  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  iii 
**  filks  and  fattins,  and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  pu* 
**  rity  is  departing;**    The  parliament  pfoceeded  in  the  meail 

.**  i^>  jalfH^s  tioUlnt,  I  fecottiih  «*  ctfntty  iuB  <iajigktef*s  ttiftmage 

♦*  gentlethan»  vifiting  inr.  Andrew  ^'  with  the  lord  Walden.    H€  pur- 

^'  Melvine  in  the  Tower,   found  **  pofed  to  keep  St.  George^s  day 

^'  him  ib  penfive  and  melancholy,  **  alter  in  Berwick,  where  he  had 

^*  that  he  got  no  fpeech  of  him  for  '^  almoft'  finished  a  fumptuous  and 

^<  afoace:  at  len^h  he  brake  forth  ^'  glorious  palace^  which  ftandeth 

^^  iiltliefe  words.  Thatman  [mean-  *\  yet  as  a  monument  to  teftlfy  that 

**  ing  Dunbar]    that  hath    ova-  ^*  the  curfe,  which  was  pronounced 

^'  thrown  that  kil-k^   axid  the  li<^  f<  su^ainft  the  rebuilders   of  Jeri- 

^'  berties  of  Chrift's kingdom  there,  '^  ^o>   tyas '  exetuted  upon  him. 

^<  illall  never  have  the  grace  to  fet  "  Of  all   that  he  conquiihed   in 

f  <  his  foot  in  that  kingdom  again*  ^<  Scotland,  there  is  not  left  to  hil 

'^^  As  he  foretold,  fo  it  came  to  **  pofterityfo  much  as  a  foot  breadth 

^*  pa(s>  and  Dunbar  ended  his  life  «<  of  IsLnd.**  Biihop  Spotfwood  iayi 

**  die   next  January  following  at  (Hiftory  p,  ii6.)  ?«  he  was  a  mai^ 

**  WhitehalI.4..Theearlof  Duni)ai'  <<  ofdee^wit,  few  words,  and  ill 

**  (fayS  Galderwood  a  few  pages  **  his  majefty's  fervice  no  lefs  faiths 

M  farther)  a  chief  inftniment  em^  «  ful  than  fortunate.     The  moft 

<<  njoyed  foir  the  overthrow  pf  our  <<  difficile  affairs  he  compafled  with- 

**  lurk  departed  this  life  at  White*  "  out  iny  noife,  asJ  never  return* 

"  hall  the  penult  pf  January.    80  |'  ed,   when    he   was   employed^ 

**  he  Was  piilled   d^wn  from  the  *^  without  the  work  performea  he 

Y  height  ot   his  honour,  when  he  ff  yras  fe^^t  to  dp^"*  Piogr.  Brit. 
f^  was  about  to  folemnize  magnifi« 
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urtttle  in  the  diipatch  of  l)ufine(S';  and  mr.  Calderwood, 
with  feveral  other  mintfters,  being  informed  that  a  bill  was 
depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of  the  arch- 
i>ifliops,  bidic^s,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniftry  as 
ins  majefly  Ihould  think  proper^  .to  confider  and  conclude,  a^ 
to  matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not 
Tepognant  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  fach  conclufions 
jfaotud  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws : 
againft  diis  they  protefled  for  four  reafons.  i.  Becaufe  Spotfvrood^i 
tbetr  diorch  was  fo  perfed,  that  inftead  of  needing  reforma-  ^^^o^y  of 
tion,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  others.  2.  General  aflem-^f^s^"l7,J^ 
falics^  as  now  eftabliKhed  by  law,  and  which  ought  always  to  p.  530, 535' 
continue,  might  by  this  means  be  overthrown.  3.  Becaufc  ^iogf •  Bnt. 
ft  ipight  be  a  means  of  creating  fchifm,  and  diihirb  the  tran- 
quOity  of  the  church.  4.  Becaufe  they  had  received  aflu^ 
ranees,  that  no  attempts  mould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  k 
confemity  with  the  church  of  England.  They  defired  there- 
Ibre,  that  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts  of  paffin'g 
saij  fuch  law  may  be  laid  afide ;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not  done^, 
Acy  proteft  for  tnemfelves,  and  their  brethren  who  fliall  ad^ 
here  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
ixrfaen  it  ihall  be  ena£led,  becaufe  it  is  deftrudlive  of  the  li- 
Isertv  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  fliall  fubmit  to  fuch  pe* 
Haines,  and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifli- 
tnents,  as  may  be  infli<9ed  for  difobeying  that  law.  This 
proteft  was  figned  by  mr.  Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of 
the  members,  who  fubfcribed  another  feparate  roll,  which  he 
kept  for  his  juftification.  This  proteft  was  delivered  to  mr. 
Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  be 
prefented,  and  another  copy  remained  in  mr.  Simpfon's  hands 
to  be  prdented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the 
other.  The  affair  making  a  great  noife,  dr.  Spotfwood. 
ao-chbifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  afked  a  fight  of  the  proteft  froih 
Hcwet,  one  day  at  court,  and  upon  fome  difpute  between 
them,  it  was  torn.  The  other  copy  was  aftually  prefented 
by  mr.  Simpfon  to  the  clerk  rcgiftcr,  who  refufea  to  read  it 
before  the  ftates  in  parliament.  However,  the  proteft,  th6* 
not  read,  had  its  effeA ;  for  although  the  bill  before« 
tnentiondl,  or,  as  the  Scottifh  phrafe  is,  the  article,  had  the 
IXnfent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  caufe  it  to 
be  laid  afide  s  and  not  long  after  called  a  general  ailembly  at 
St.  Andrews.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  and 
mr.  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commiftion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his 
jufUfication^  was  demanded  from  him-,  and  upon  his  de« 
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daring  that  he  had  given  it  to  mr.  Harrifon,  who  had  fince 
delivered  it  mr.  Calderwood,  he  was  fent  prlfoner  to  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh^  and  mr.  Calderwood  was  fummoned 
to  appear  bc^fore  the  high  commifSion  court  at  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  exhibit  the  faid  proteft, 
and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  feditious  behaviour. 

July  i2>  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfpn,  and  foon 
after  mr.  Hewet  and  mr.  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  impri- 
foned.  After  this  mr.  Calderwood  was  called  upon^  and  re- 
fufing  to  comply  with  what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of 
him,  James  committed  him  to  prifon  j  and  afterwards 
privy  council,  according  to  the  power  exercifed  by  them 
at  that  time,  directed  him  to  banifli  himfelf  out  of  the 
king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  following,  and  not  to 
return  without  licence ;  and  upon  giving  fecurity  for  this 
purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  fuffered  to 
return  to  his  parifh,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuccefs, 
l>ecaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence,  nor  pro- 
mt fc  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  Holland.    In 

1623  he  publifned  his  celebrated  treatife,  entitled,  Altare  Da- 
jnafcenum,  feu  ecclefix  Anglicanse  politia,  ecclefiz  Scoti- 
cans  obtrufa,  a  formalifta  quodam  delineata ;  illuAxata  et 
fxaminata.  The  author  of  the  pre&ce  prefixed  to  Cal- 
derwood's  True  hiflory  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  tells  us, 
that,  ^^  the  author  of  this  very  learned  and  celebrated- treatife 
*<  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwerably  demonftrate  the  ini- 
^^  quity  of  delignmg  and  endeavouring  to  model  and  con- 
'^  form  the.  divinely  funple  worfhip,  difcipline,  and  gor 
''  vernment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  the  pattern  of 
**  the  pompouily  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  Eng- 
**  land  :  under  fome  conviftion  whereof  it  feems  king  James 
**  himfelf  was,  though  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when, 
**  being  after  the  reading  of  it  fomewhat  penfive,  and  bc- 
*^  ing  afked  the  reafon  by  an  Englifh  prelate  ftanding  by, 
^^  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him  he  had  feen  and  reaafuch 
^*  a  book ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling  his  majefly  not 
•*  to  fuiFer  that  to  trouble  him  for  they  would  anfwer  it, 
*'  he  replied,  not  without  fome  pailion :  What  will  you  an- 
**  fwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  than  fcripture,  rea- 
*^  fon,  and  fathers/*    Mr.  Calderwood  having  in  the  year 

1624  been  affliclcd  with  along  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing 
having  been  heard  of  him  for  fome  time,  one  mr.  Patrick 
Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us)  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  dead,  and  thereupon  wrote  a  recantation  in 
his  name,  as  if  before  his  d9ceafe  he  had  changed  his  fen- 
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linents.  This  impofture  being  deteded,  Scot  went  over  in 
the  month  of  November  to  Hdland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks 
at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made  diligent  fearch  for  the  author 
of  Altare  Damafcenum,  with  a  deugn,  as  mr.  Calderwood 
Mteved)  to  have  difpatched  him.  Sut  Calderwood  had  pri- 
vatelj  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  remained 
for  Kvcral  vears.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  furnilhed 
him  with  tne  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

Ouring  his  retirement,  mr.  Calderwood  colle<Sed  all  the 
fnemorials  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  afTaics  of  Scotland, 
ftotn  the  faegimiing  of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the 
4leadi  of  king  James :  which  colleAion  is  ftill  preferved  in 
4fae  univeiiity  library  at  Glafgd^v ;  that  which  was  publifh- 
ed  under  the  title  of  The  true  hjftory  of  Scotland,  is  only 
an  extract  Arom  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  laft 
edition  of  his  Altare  Damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  hi$ 
hcing  minifter  at  Pencaithland  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638^ 
but  w^e  found  nothing  faid  there  or  any  where  elfe  of  hi^ 
death*  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  and  found  learn** 
ing  i0ve  find  from  his  writings,  which  are  highly  valued,  by  the 
befl  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconformity* 

CALDWALL  (Richard)  or  Chaldwell,  a  learned 
£nglifh  phyfician,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford  about 
the  vear  iSf3*  He  was  admitted  into  Braxeh  Nofe  college  Wood*t 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  in  due  feafou  eledled  fellow.  Athea* 
When  he  took  his  mailer  of  arts  dc^r^,  he  entered  upon^*** 
the  phyfi(;k  line,  and  became  one  of  the  fenior  fhidents  of 
Chrift  chtfTch  in  the  year  1547,  which  was  a  little  af^er  ita 
laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took 
the  degrees  in  die  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  (kill,  that  he  was  examined, .  ap- 
proved, admitted  into,  and  made  cenfor  of,  the  college  of 
phyficians  at  London,  all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six 
weeks  after,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  ele£b  of  the  faid  col- 
]»e,  and  in  the  year  1570,  made  prefident  of  it.  Mr. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  fubjedb  r^* 
lating  to  his  profefHon ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  they 
were.  He  mentions  a  book,  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
Florentine  phyfician,  and  called.  The  tables  of  furgery^ 
liriefiv  comprehending  the  whole  art  and  pra£lice  thereof, 
whicji  Caldwall  tranflated  into  Englifb,  and  publifhed  at 
^ndon  in  the  year  1585.  We  learn  from  Cambden,  that 
Q^dw^H  (ou|i((^  a  cbirurgical  le£tm  in  the  college  of  phy* 
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Ill  aiinai.    ^lans,  and  endowed  it  with  an  handfome  falaty.    He  died 
fiiubeth    jjj^  tjj^  y^j^j  J  j8^^  ^^  ^33  buried  at  the  church  t)f  St.  Be- 

'**^*        ncdid  near  Paul^  wharf* 

CALLIMACHUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet^  was  born 
ttt  Cyrene,  a  town  in  Africa ;  but  when,  we  cannot  prei^ 
icrifely  determine*  We  fay  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  a^eed^ 
that  he  flotirilhed  under  the  ftoleinres,  Philadtelphus,  ant 
Euergetes;  and  that  Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having 
tonfecrsrtcd  her  locks  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a 'flatter- 
ing aftronomer  having  tranflated  them  from  thence  into  a 
tonftellation  in  the  heavenB^  gave  occafion  to  the  fine  ekg^ 
of  this  poet,  which  we  have  now  only  in  the  Latm  of  Ca^ 
tullus.  His  common  name  Battiades  has  made  the  graraaia^ 
rians  ufually  affign  one  Battus  for  his  father ;  but  perhaps  ke 
may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king  Battus,  the  founder 
lib.  xrii.  Of  Cyrene,  from  wfaofe  line,  as  Strabo  aflures  us,  he  de^ 
clareo  himfelf  to  be  defcended.  But  whoever  was  his  father^ 
the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations  to  him  in  a 
moft  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Anthologia  i 
igmd  which  (hews,  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  aiBgn 
)iim,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  Grecian  writers 
of  the  ^igram.  The  old  gentlemam  is  fuppofed  thus  to  ad* 
drefs  the  vifitants  at  bis  tomb ; 

Stranger  !  I  beg  not  to  be  knon^,'  but  thus. 
Father  and  (on  of  a  Callimachus. 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firft  eniai^'d  his  name  $ 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  ne'er  Khali  damn. 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mufe  admir'd  a  child^ 
On  his  grey  hairs  the  goddefs  always  fmil'd* 

Before  Calltmachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  tha 
kings  of  Egypt)  he  tau^t  a  fchool  at  Alexandria ;  and  had 
Ihebonour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Ar- 
gonauticks*  But  Apollonius  making  an  ungratefrd  return  to 
his  mafter  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Callimachui 
was  provoked  to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  invefifcive  poem,  caB- 
ttd  Ibis ;  which)  it  is  kiiOFwn,  fumifiied  Ovid  with  a  pattenl 
and  tide  for  a  fatyr  of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates^  that 
Callimachus  wrote  above  eight  hundred  pieces ;  of  which 
w«  have  now  remaining  only  a  few  hymns  and  epigrams; 
iFhefe  were  publilhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675,  by  the  in- 
^^enlous  mademoifelle  le  Fevre,  afterwards  madame  Dacier, 
.    with  Aotes  critical  and  learned,    Thi3  female  ^editor  had  an 
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klgii  opinion  of  her  author ;  and  (ays,  in  her  preface,  that 
in  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  CjfeekS)  there  never  was 
any  thing  more  elegant  or  polite^  than  the  works  of  Calli- 
machos.  Her  father  Tanaquil  Faber,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Greek  poets>  fays  the  fame  thing ;  and  adds,  that  CatuUuB 
and  Propertius'  did  often  imitate  hhn,  and  fometimes  ftole 
from  him.  There  have  indeed  been  critidcs,  and  we  find 
Gerard  Voffius  among  them,  who  would  not  allow  Callhnar*  Vofl*.  dear< 
chus  to  have  had  any  great  genius  for  poetry ;  and  it  is  pror  ^  F^^^t"^ 
hable,  that  they  might  form  their  judgment  upon  tbefe  Hnes 
of  Ovid  : 

Battiades  feinper  tbto  caiitabitut  orbe^ 
Qjiamvi^  ingenio  iion  valet,  arte  valet. 

Amor.  I.  i.  elegi  15* 

Calllmachus^  praife  Ihall  never  (ail^ 
Who  not  by  wit,  but  does  by  art  prevail. 

Yet,  with  all  deference  to  fo' great  an  authority,  we  think  k 
will  be  difficult  to  perluade  any  one,  who  has  felt  the  fur- 
prifing  delicacy  of  his  thoughts  and  turn,  to  compound  for 
half  bis  applaufe^  and  to  quit  the  merit  of  his  invention  for 
Azt  of  his  judgment.  Both  thefe  talents  feem  fo  happily- 
tempered  in  CsJlimachus,  that  it  fliould  feem  hard  to  give 
an  inftance  out  of  him  of  one  virtue,  without  difplaying  the 
other  at  the  fame  time*  We  dare  not  difpute  Ovid's  judg- 
ment in  this  cafe,  nor  would  there  be  the  leaft  reafon  to  m 
it,  fuppofing  him  to  have  given  it  impartially ;  but  we  are 
apt  to  think  with  many  others,  that  there  was  here  a  fmall 
deeree  of  envy  or  emulation,  which  with-held  him  from  doing 
JhiSt  juffice  to  his  rival's  merit.  It  is  plain,  he  had  no  hii^hcr 
ambition,  than  to  be  thought  fuperior  to  Callimachus  ;  and 
be  declares,  he  fhould  be  fond  of  a  miftrefs,  who  ibould 
^ive  him  that  preference. 

Eft  quas  Callimachi  prx  noftris  ruiVica  dicit 
Carmina  :  cui  placeo,  protinus  ipfa  placet. 

Amor.  1.  ii.  elcg.  4. 

Propertius  made  choice  of  Callimachus  for  a  pattern,  and 
defired  no  higher  honour,  than  to  have  Iiis  own  poems  rank^ 
fd  With  l^s^ 
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Inter  Callimachi  fat  erit  placuiile  llbellos, 
£t  ceciniilib  modis,  pure  poeta,  tuis. 

Amor.  I.  iii-  eleg.  5. 

In  fhort,  we  think  Quintilian  very  juflifiable  in  having  aflibrt- 
Inft.  Ont.  ed,  that  Callimachus  was  the  firft  of  all  the  elegiac  poets.. 
1.  X.  c*  K  \yg  know  no  more  of  the  time  of  thi^  poet's  death,  than 
we  do  of  that  of  his  birth ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fince  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his 
fcholar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  pf  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office,  was  buried  in 
Callimachus's  grave.  For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we 
cannot  guefs,  unlcis  to  make  two  perfons  friends  when  dead, 
who  were  very  great  enemies,  when  they  were  living.  Be- 
fides  the  edition  of  Callimachus's  remains  by  mrs.  le  Fe- 
vre  in  quarto,  there  was  another  publiihed  in  two  volumes 
odlavo,  cum  notis  variorum,  prefertim  Ezechielis  Spanhemii, 
Graevii,  et  Bentleii,  L.  Bat.  1697  ;  which,  on  account  of  its 
fcarcenefs,  is  not  to  be  purchafol  for  le(s  than  a  guinea. 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Andronicus)  was  one  of 
thofe  learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing 
learning  into  the  weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Bwfy  a«  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native 
iirib^r ''!""  of  ThefTalonica,  and  afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftan- 
^xx-j.  *  tinople ;  where  he  was  a  profeflbr  of  the  peripatetick  philo- 
ibphy,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  When 
that  city  was  taken,  he  fled  with  many  others  into  Italy,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  firft  at  Rome,  where  he  profeiTed  to  teach 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  read  le<5lures  upon  Ariftotle's 
philofophy.  But  not  meeting  with  encouragement  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  he  removed  next  to  Florence,  where  he 
had  a  vaft.  concourfe  of  difciples  \  among  whom  were  the 
celebrated  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent 
fcveral  years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  great- 
er advants^es  there  than  he  had  y.e^  obtained  >  but  oeing 
very  old  when  he  went,  he  died  in  a  very  fliort  time  after 
he  arrived.  Pannonius  fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teach- 
ins  Homer,  Demofthenes,  and  reading  le6hices  upon  Ariftor 
tic  s  philofophy  at  Florence  \  and  others  have  reprefented 
him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as  an  honeft,  good-natured^ 
and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome  Greek  manufcripts  in  be- 
ing ^ith  his  name  upoQ  them  \  one  particularly  in  the  king 
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of  Franc^'i  library  at  Paris,  intitled,  A  monody  upon  the  Hody,  &e, 
mileries  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  fome  philoiophical  and  g*^."^* 
moral  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  arc  alfo  aferibed  to  him.  li^,  Iji^  ^^ 

CALLISTUS(or  Callixtus)  L  a  pope,  and  as  fome 
&y,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  Zephiryn  in  the 
popedom  in  the  year  219,  is  faid  to  have  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  is  called  at  this  day  " 
Notre  dame  au  dela  du  Tibre,  that  is.  Our  Lady's  church 
beyond  the  Tiber.  This  was  occafioned,  it  feems,  by' 
the  l)ounty  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  had  fuch  a  regard 
for  the  chriftians,  that  he  reftored  to  them  a  piece  of  ground 
for  this  purpofe,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
ian-keepers  of  Rome.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  at  the- 
time  when  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  l^ng,  a 
great  quantity  of  oil  iflued  out  of  the  earth  5  **  To  an- 
**  nounce,  fays  Morcri,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  the  anointed  of 
^  the  Lord,  was  come  into  the  world :"  but  this  is  a  fable; 
and  there  Is  fo  little  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  to  be  depended 
upon  concerning  CalUftus  and  his  adlions,  that  it  is  hard 
to  afirm  any  thing  about  him.  The  afls  of  his  martyrdom 
are  records  of  no  credit.  Some  fay,  that  he  was  ftoned  to 
death  in  prifon,  and  every  dav,  durine  his  confinement, 
whipped  with  rods,  and  bamnado^  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand. Others,  that  the  emperor  was  a  friend  to  the  chri-* 
ftians,  and  that  it  was  his  counfeltors  who  put  Calliftus  into 
prifon,  where  they  kept  him  till  the  14th  of  September, 
224,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  well,  after  he  had  been 
pope  five  ytaurs  and  about  two  months. 

CALISTUS  II.  one  of  the  greateft  popes  that  ever  . 
was,  a  Frenchman  ;  his  name  Guy  of  Burgundy,  and  fifth 
fon  tx>  William  II.  He  was  promoted  to  the  archbifhoprick  of 
Vienna  in  the  year  1083,  which  ofHce  he  filled  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  prefide  over  the 
univerial  church.  In  11 19,  he  was  elefbed  pope  upon  the 
death  of  Gelafius  II.  by  the  cardinals  then  in  France,  of  the 
late  pope's  party ;  and  took  the  name  of  Calliilus,  becaufe 
he  was  crowned  the  fourteenth  of  Oftober,  on  which  day 
tbje  church  of  Rome  keeps  the  feaft  of  Calliftus  I.  The  fee 
of  Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  feized  by  Maurice  Burdin, 
archbifhop  of  Braga,  who  was  chofcn  pope  in  iitS,  by- 
the  emperor  Henry  the  fifth's  intereft ;  fo  that  Calliftus 
durft  not  go  to  Rome  immediately  upon  his  ele£lion,  but 
held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  Henry,  with  Burdin    and  all  his  abeUors.    Af«. 
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ter  Ai5»  he  confinned  his  tide  in  die  fidd,  and  auuFched  t» 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  anny.  Henry,  finding  himfeif  tea 
weak,  was  glad  to  retire ;  a^id  Burdin  ibeltefed  himfdf  ii^ 
Sutry.  But  Calliftus  purfuing^  took  him  prifoner,  and 
brought  him  into  Rome  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  fettin? 
him  upon  an  afs,  as  fome  fay,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail, 
CalUftus  aAerwards  made  peace  with  Henry,  and  died  in  De-^ 
cembcr  1124.  There  was  alio  Calliftus  lU,  a  Spaniard^ 
who  waa  ele&ed  to  the  pop^dpm  in  the  year  14459  and  held 
it  tt>  the  year  1458, 

CALlrOT  (J  AM  us)  a  funous  epglinrert  fon  of  John 
CaUat,  herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain»  was  defcended  from  an 
apcieat  and  noble  fiunily,  and  born  ^t  Nancy  in  the  year 
,  IS93*  ^  ^i^  <i^  intend  however,  that  the  antiquity  and  no-r 
blenels  of  his  fhmilv  ihould  fupply  the  place  of  the  neceflary 
accQinpli£hmeiits  ot  a  gentleman ;  and  therefore  we  find  him 
tttfetient  cherlfhing,  fix>m  almoft  his  infancy,  a  tafte  a|id  fpirit  for  di« 
ilnl^toes  ^•'^  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts.  When  he  was 
'  CBiIy  twelve  years  old,  he  let  off  for  Rome,  without  ac-» 
qvaindng  anv  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curiogdes 
there  he  had  neard  fo  much  talk  of;  but  his  caih  failing,  he 
joined  himfeif  ta  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going 
into  Italy,  and  went  with  diem  into  Florence,  There  he 
was  taken  under  the  protedlion  of  an  officer  of  the  great 
duke,  who  put  him  out  to  learn  defigning,  under  a  fkilfu} 
painter  and  engraver.  Afterwards  he  got  to  {Lome,  where 
he  was  known  by  a  merchant  of  Nancy,  and  fei?t  immedt-» 
ately  hon^e  to  his  patents.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  gave  them  the  flip  again,  and  dire&ed  hi^ 
cotufe  towiuda  Rome  (  but  he  happened  upon  his  elder  bro^ 
ther,  who  was  at  Turin  about  buiUiefs,  and  was  broughf 
back  a  (e^nd  time  to  Nancy*  Qut  his  paifion  for  feeing 
RxNsie  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length  gave 
him  leave  to  go,  and  he  went  in  the  train  pf  4  gei^tlejnan^ 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  p(^, 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  en» 
2raye  from  Philip  Thomaffin  <^  Troyes  in  Champagr  ^  who 
had  fetded  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  renioved  to  FloKnce^ 
where  the  great  duke  employed  him  with  fevenJ  other  excek 
lent  workmen,  Callot  at  tnat  time  began  to  defien  ^l  mini* 
ature,  and  hfui  fo  happy  a  senius  for  it,  that  he  hecame  in«r 
comparable  in  that  way.  He  quitted  his  grayer,  and  ufed 
aquafortis,  becaufe  this  was  both  the  quidp^  way  oif  workr 
in?,  and  gave  more  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  the  performance. 

Am-  the  peu  diikc's  dP^Bi^  be  bc^an  to  h^Y9  tbouj^hts  of 
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ittmiiiig  to'hip  own  ooiuitry;  and  ^bout  that  very  timc^ 
prince  Charles,  coming  throi^h  Florence,  and  being  iin-> 
oomonnly  flruck  with  fome  of  bis  curious  pieces,  penuaded 
Cailoc  to  ga  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and  pronufed  him 
a  goodialary  frcm  his  fiitber-in-law  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain* 
CaHot  attended  him,  and  bad  a  confiderahle  penfion  fettled 
upon  him  ^  and  being  in  his  thirty  fecond  year,  he  married  a 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  familv.    His  i^utation  was  now 
iftnd  all  over  Eurc^e,  infonuicn  that  the  in£uita  of  Spain 
kat  for  him  to  Bruilels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  wa3 
kyingfiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firft  draw,  andafterwards 
engBwe,  as  he  did,  ttur  fie^  of  thai  town.     He  went  to 
Ftance  in  the  year  1628,  when  Lewis  XIIL  made  him  de^ 
fign  a])d  engrave  the  iiege  of  RocheUe,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhee, 
After  be  had  been  amply  recompenfed  by  that  monarch,  he 
lemmed  to  Nancy ;  where  he  continued  to  follow  the  bufinefH 
of  engraving  fo  afliduoufly,  that  he  is  iaid.  to  have  left  on^ 
fhoufiuid,  direc  bundted,  andeightv  pieces  of  his  own  do*, 
ing.     A  prodigious  number  for  fo  mort  a  life  as  his !  When 
the  duke  of  C^leans,  Gafion  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lor« 
nin,  he  made  him  engrave  feveral  filver  ftamps,  and  went  to 
his  hottfe  two  hours  every  day  to  learn  to  draw.     In  the  year 
1631,  when  the  king  of  Finance  had  reduced  Nancy,  he  fent 
fcr  Calloc  to  enorave  that  new  conqueft,  as  be  had  done  Ro« 
ciieUe;  but  CalTot  begged  to  beexcufed,  becaufe  that  being 
a  Lorxainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo  much  againft  the 
honour  of  his  prince  a|id  country.     The  king  was  not  dii^ 
pleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  **  The  duke  of  Lorrain  was 
**  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  afS^onate  fubje^*'* 
Some  of  the  courtiers  infinuated,  that  he  ought  to  be  forced 
to  do  it;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,  '^  I'h^t  he  woold  fooner  cut  off  his 
^  thumb,  than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  aj^infb  bis  ho*- 
^  nour.'*    But  the  king,  inflead  of  forcing  him,  endeavou-  . 
nd  to  diaw  him  into  France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him 
a  very  large  penfion;  to  which  Callot  anfwered^  *^  That  bf.. 
«  could  not  leave  his  countiy  and  birth-plaoe,  out  that  there 
^  he  would  always  be  reaoy  to  ferve  his  majefty/'    Never-* 
Aeleft,  when  be  afterwards  found  the  ill  condition  Lorrain 
waa  raduced  to  by  ■  the  taking  of  Nancy,   he  prGjeded  a 
icheme  of  returning  with  his  wife  to  Florence ;  but  he  was. 
hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  twenty  ekhth  of  M&rchi636,  when  he  was  only  forty 
three  years  of  age.     He  was-  buried  in  the  doifler  of  the  Cor-» 
Mieis  at  Nancy,  where  bis  anceftors  lay ;  and  bad  an  epi* 
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ta^h  infcribed  upon  a  piece  of  black  marble,  on  which 
cn^aved  a  half  pourtraitof  himfelf. 

Our  excellent  mr.  Evelyn,  who  was  a  very  good  judge  o^ 
his  merit,  fpeaks  of  him  as  one,  who  ^^  gave  the  utmoft  re— 
*^  putation  to  his  art,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained^ 
*^  if  ever  any  did,  to  its  fublimity ;  and  beyond  which  it 
^  feems  not  poflible  for  human  induftry  to  reach,  efpedally 
<^  for  figures  in  little:  though  he  ham  likewife  publiflied 
^  fome  in  great,  as  boldly  and  mafterly  performed  as  can 
^  poi&bly  be  imagined.  What  a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been 
*'  to  the  virtuofi,  that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
•*  greater  volume,  fuch  as  once  he  graved  at  Florence,  da 
^^  fufficiently  teftify,  and  which  Hkewife  have  exalted  his 
^^  incomparable  talent  to  the  fupremeft  point*''  Then  enu* 
merating  ibme  of  his  principal  performances,  as  his  St.  Paul ; 
the  Demoniac  cured  after  Andrea  Rofcoli ;  a  Madonna  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  St.  Luke's  fair  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Me- 
dicis;  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents  ;  the  duke  of  Lor-, 
rain's  palace  and  garden  at  Nancy ;  the  entrance  of  the  great 
duke,  with  all  the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke  of 
Florence's  nuptials;  the  Catafalco  erected  at  the  emperor 
Sciirp<afft ;  Matthias's  death  ; .  the  famous  fiege  at  Rochelle ;  &c.  &c* 
•vthehifto- ({e  concludes  his  account  of  the  ilupendous  works  of  this 
SakopH  *»*in^itable  mailer,  with  obferving,  *^  that  his  point  and  nmi- 
|ky.  p»  S7.  ^^  ner  of  etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fometimes  even 
*'  exceeded,  the  moft  fkilild  burin**' 

CALMET  (Augustin)  aBenediilinemonk,  ofthe 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  St.  Hydulphus  i  has  pttb* 
Itihed  feveral  learned  and  laborious  works  in  divinity :  among 
the  refl,  i.  A  literal  expofition  in  French,  of  all  the  books 
of  the  old  teflament,  with  large  prefaces  and  curious  differ- 
tations;  the  firfl  volume  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in* 
1707,  which  has  fince  been  completed  in  nine  volumes  fo«* 
lio.     2.  An  hiflorical,  critical,  chronological,  geographicaT, 
and  literal  diiSUonary  of  the  Bible :  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  reprefenting  Jewiih  antiquities,  printed  in 
two  volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  1722,  to  which  nas  been  added  a  * 
{upplement  in  two  more  volumes  folio.    A  new  edition  has 
fince  been  printed  at  Paris,  in  four  volumes  folio,  where  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  alphabet. 

.Brin  CALVERT  (George)  defcended  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and 
afterwards  created  lord  Bakimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkibire,  about  the  year  1582*    In  1593, 

he 
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he  het^AXbe  a  comiiionei'  of  Trinity  college  In  Oxfor<i,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  February  1596-7,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.     At  his  return  from   hii  travels  he  waa 
made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate  to  king  James  I.  who  continued  him  iri  his  fer- 
f  ice  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treafuren 
On  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft  1605,  when  king  James  wa« 
entertained  by  the  univerhty.  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  ma- 
iler of  arts  with  feveial  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     After- 
wards he  was  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  priVy  council, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  161 7,  received  the  honour' 
of  knighthood.    February  15, 16 18-19,  he  was  appointed  to' 
be  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.     Thinking  the'  Biogr.  Brie< 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 
preferment,  he  prefcnted  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  : 
but  the  duke  returned  it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  advancement,  for  that  his  majeity  alone  had  made  choice 
of  him  on  account  of  his  great  abilities.     May  2,  1620,  the 
king  granted  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  out 
of  the  cuftoms.     After  having  held  the  feals  about  five  years, 
he  voluntarily  refigned  them  in  1624,  frankly  owning  to 
the  king,   that  he  was  become  a  Roman-catnolick.     The 
king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy-Counfellor  all  his 
reign ;  and  on  the  fixtcenth  of  February,  1624-5,  created 
him  (by  the  name  of  fir  George  Calvert  of  Danbywifke  iri 
Yorklhire,    knight,)  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 
Longford  in  Ireland.     He  was  at  that  time  orte  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate  he  had  obtained  a  paterit  for 
him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with 
the  royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon 
in  Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  In 
Somcrfetfliire,  whereon  Glaftonbur/  fta/ids,  the  firft-fruits 
of  chriftianity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  ofIbi^« 
America.  He  laid  out  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  in  ad- 
vancing this  new  planfation,  and  built  a  hancifome  houfe  in 
Ferryiand.  After  the  death  of  king  James,  he  went  twice 
to  plcwfoundland.  V/hen  mr.  &  TArade,  with  three 
French  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  Englifli  filhermen  there 
to  great  extremity,  lord  Balthnore  with  two  ftii^js  manned  at 
his  own  expence,  drove  away  the  French,  taking  fixty 
of  them  prifoners,  and  relieved  the  Englifti.  Neverthelefs, 
finding  his  plantation  very  much  expofcd  to  the  infults  of 
the  French,  he  at  laft  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  weiit 
to  Virginia,  and  having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country. 
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returned  to  E;igland,  and  obtained  from  king  Charlei  L 
(who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him  as  king  Jaj^ics  had  had) 
a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  for  Maryland  on  the  north  of 

Biogr.Brit.  Vii-gjnia.  He  died  at  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1632,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  before  the  grant 
was  made  out ;  but  his  fon  Cecil  Calvert,  lord  Baltippre, 
who  had  been  at  Virginia;  took  it  out  in  his  own  naipel,  and 
the  patent  bears  date,  June  20,  1632.  He  wa^  to  hold  it 
of  the  crown  of  England  in  common  ipcage>  as  of  the  ma- 
nor of  Windfor  5  paying  yearly,  09  Eafter  Tueiday,  two 
Indian  arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  tlie  caftle  of  Windlor,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  thait  fliould  be  found 
therein.  King  Charles  himfelf  gave  that  province  the  name 
of  Maryland,    in   honour  of  his   q.ueen   Henrietta  Maria. 

Ibia,  The  firft  colony  fcnt  thither  confifted  of  about  two  hundred 

people,  Roman-catholicks,  the  chief  of  whom  were  gentle- 
men of  good  families.  Since  the  firft  planting  of  this  colo- 
ny in  1634,  it  is  become  very  confiderable  and  flpurifliing, 
being  chiefly  peopled  with  Koman-catholicks,  who  have 
traniplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penal 
laws  made  againft  them  in  England.  Thp  Baltimore  fa- 
mily were  in  danger  of  Ipfing  their  property,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  by  the  aft  whkh  requires  all  Roman- 
catholick  heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  their  eftates.  But  this  was  pra- 
vented  by  their  profeffing  the  proteftant  religion*  George, 
the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dunftan's  in 

State-Wor-  the  weft,  in  Fleet-ftreet.     As  to  his   character,  dr.  Lloyd 

thic»,  p,       f^yg^  jjg  ^^g  ^j^^  Qjjjy  ftatefinan,  that,  being  engaged  to  a 

decried  party  [the  Roman  catholicks]  managed  his  bufineft 
with  that  great  refpeS  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him 
applauded  him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
.  complained  of  him.  He  wrote,  i .  Carmen  funebre  in  D.  Hen- 
Untonum  ad  Gallos  vis  legatum,  ibique  nuper  fato  fundum* 
2.  Speeches  in  parliament.  3.  Various  letters  of  ftate.  4« 
The  anfwer  of  Tom  tell-truth.  The  pra£Uce  of  princes* 
and  The  lamentation  of  the  kirk. 

CALVIN  (John)  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  tKc 
church  in  the  AVIth  century,  was  born  at  Noyo^,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  July  10,  1500.  He  was  inftrucSteu  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Paris,  under  Maturinus  Cordcrius,  and  ftudied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  under  a  Spaniih  profeflbr. 
His  father,  who  difcovercd  many  marks  of  hii>  early  piety, 
particularly  in  his  reprehcnfion^  of  the  vices  of  his  compani- 
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OflSy  defigned  him  for  thie  church,  and  got  him  prefented^ 
lCa][2i>  1 52 1,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Geiiiie> 
in  uie  diurch  of  No)ron.  On  the  27th  of  Set)tember9  1527^ 
he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  MartevUle,  which  he  ex- 
cbaneed,  July  5,  1529,  for  the  re<flory  of  Pont  I'Eveque 
near  rfoyom  His  father  aJit^rwards  changed  his  refolution^  La  vie  <!e 
and 'would  hsrve  him  ftudy  law;  to  which,  Calvin,  who  Jean  Calvia, 
hj  reading  the  fcriptures^  by  advice  of  Robertas  Olivetanus  P**  ****' 
his  klnfman,  had  conceivea  a  diilike  to  the  fuperfiitions  of 
popery,  readily  confented,  and  rcfigned  the  chapel  of  Gefine^ 
and  the  redory  of  Pont  TEveque,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1534 :  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  belonged  to 
At  church  only  by  having;  received  the  tonfure*  He  was  Biyk* 
fent  to  ftudy  the  law  firit  under  Peter  de  TEtoile  (Petrus 
8tdla)  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under  Andrew  Alciat  at 
Bourges.  He  made  a.  great  proerefs  in  thatfcience,  and  im- 
pn>ved  no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private 
fludies.  At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  Greek  tongue,  under 
tke  dire&ion  of  profeflbr  Wolmar.  His  father's  d^th  hav- 
ing caUed  him  back  to  Noyon,  he  ftaid  there  a  ihort  time, 
lod  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  treatife  De  dementia,  being  at  this  time  about  Bexid 
feur  and  twenty.  Having  put  his  name  in  Latin  to  this 
piece,  he  laid  alide  his  fumame  Cauvin,  for  that  of  Calvin^ 
ftyling  himfelf  in  the  title  page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis  Roma-* 
nus.  He  foon  made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as  had 
privately  embraced  the  reformation.  A  fpeech  of  Nicholas 
Cop,  redor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
luihed  the  materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the  Sorbonnd 
and  the  parliament,  gave'  rife  to  a  perfecution  jtg^inft  the 
proteilants ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
in  the  college  of  Forteret,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xain- 
longe,  after  having  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the 
^iK«n  of  Navarre,   who  laid  this  iirft  ftorm  raifed  againft  ^ 

die  proteftants.  Calvin  returned  to  Paris  in  1534*  Thia 
year  the  Reformed  met  with  fevere  treatment,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  France,  after  publifhing  a  treatife  a- 
Ipinft  thofe  who  beliqve  that  departed  fouls  are  in  a  kind 
If  Aeep.  He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  fl-udied  Hebrew ; 
It  this  time  be  publifhed  his  Inftitutions  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame,  though  he  ^ 
Umfelf  was  deKirous  of  living  in  obfcurity.  It  is  dedicated  ibi^. 
to  the  French  king,  Francis  L  This  prince  being  folicitous, 
xoording  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendihip  of  the  proteftants 
kOermaay^  and  knowing  that  tney  were  highly  incenfed 
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by  the  cruel  perfecutions  which  their  brethren  fuiFered  m 
France,  he,  by  advice  of  William  de  Bellay,  reprefented  to 
them,  that  he  had  only  punifhed  certain  enthuiiafts,  who 
fubftituted  their  own  imaginations   in  the  place  of  God's 
word,  and  defpifed  the  civil  magiftrate*     Calvin,  ftung  with 
indignation  at  this  wicked  evauon,  wrote  this  work  as  an 
apology  for  the  proteftants  who  were  burnt  for  their  reli- 
Bayle.         g^^"  ^^  France.     The  dedication  to  Francis  L  is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  prefaces  that  are  highly  admired.     That 
of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  preface  to  Poly- 
bius,  are  two  others  of  the  number.     This  treatifcr  when 
firft  publifhed  in  1535,  was  only  a  (ketch  of  a  larger  work. 
The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  with 
the  author's  laft  additions-  and  corrections,  did  not  appear 
till  1558.     After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Calvin  went 
to  Italy  to  pay  a  viiit  to  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara^  a.  lad\''  of 
eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received.-    From 
Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and  having  fettled  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Stralbourg,  orfiafil,  in 
company  with  his  Ible  furviving  brother  Antony  Calvin; 
but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war,  ex* 
cept  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that 
road.     *'This  was  a  particular  aire£lion  of  providence,  fays 
'^  Bayle.     It  was  his  deftiny  that  he  fhould  fettle  at  Geneva, 
^^  and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  6uther,  he  found 
**  himfelfdetained  by  an  oraer  from  heaven,  kI  may  fo  {peak.** 
William  Fare),  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaftick  temper,  who 
had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  ini  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
at  laft  foleipnly  declared  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if 
he  would  not  ftay,   the  curfe  of  God  would   attend   him 
wherever  he  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift.     Cal- 
vin therefore  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which 
the  confiftory  and  magifh'ates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with 
the  confent  of  the  people,  to  be  one  of  their  minifters,  and^ 
profeflbr  of  divinity.     He  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  lafl: 
office,  and  not  the  other,  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
take  both  upon  him,  in  Augufl  1536.     The  year  fcJlowing 
he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon  oath,  their  afTent  to  sr 
confeifion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  renunciation  of  po- 
pery ;  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  dodlrine  did  not  put 
an  entire  flop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevaSed  ai  Geneva^ 
nor  banifh  that  fpirit  bf  faftion  which  had  fet  the  principal' 
families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  coUegueSf 
declared,  ^hat  they^  couid  not  celebrate  the  facran^enty  whilfl 
5  they 
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llicy  Icept  up  their  animofities,  and  trampled  on  the  difci-  Beta, 
p/ijie  of  the  church.     He  alio  intimated,  that  he  could  not 
bhmit  to  the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  lately  made  [a].     Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Ge- 
neva fiimmoned  an  aUembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  Calvin,  Fare],  and  another  minifter  (hould  leave 
the  town   in  two  days,  for  refufmg  to  adminifler  the  facra- 
nent.     Calvin    retired    to   Strafbourg,    and    eftabliflied    a 
French  church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  mini- 
fter :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profeflbr  of  divinity  there. 
During  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued  to  give  many 
marks  of  his  affeAion  for  the  church  of  Geneva ;  as  appears, 
amongft  other  things,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote  in 
15J9,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
bnhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  ro-' 
tvn  into  the  bofom  of  the  Romifli  church.      Two  years 
after,  the  divines  of  Strafbourg,  being  very  dedrous  that  he 
Aould  affifl  at  the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  and  at  Ratifbon,  for  accommodating  the 
idigiotts  difference,  he  went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had  a 
coi&rence  with  MelantE^hon.     Mean  while  the  people  of 
Geneva  (the  fyndics,  who  promoted  his  banifhment,  being 
BOW  fbme  of  tnem  executed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  their      ' 
country  for  their  crimes)  entreated  him  fo  earnefHy  to  return 
to  them,  that  at  lafl  he  confented.     He  arrived  at  Geneva  Bayle. 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1541,  to  the  great  fatisfa£lion 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magiflrates  ;  and  the  firfl  thing 
lie  did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eflablifh  a  form  of  church 
difcipline,  and  a  confdlorial  jurifdidHon,  invefled  with  the 
power  of  inflkEling  cenfures,  and  canonical  punifhments,  as 
fiu*  as  excommunication   inclufively.     This    flep  was   ex- 
claimed againil  by  many,  as  a  revival  of  Romifh  tyranny ; 
neverthelefi  it  was  carried  into  execution,  the  new  canon  ibu. 
being  pafled  into  a  law,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  whole  people, 
held  on  the  20th  of  November,  1541  ;  and  the  clergy  and 
laity  fbleninly  promifed  to  ctmform  to  it  for  ever.     The  in-^ 

[  A  3   The   church  of   Geneva  who   made    an    a6l  in    a   fynod 

made  ufe  of  leavened  bread  in  the  held  at  Laufanne,  that  the  church 

boiy  communion,  had  removed  all  of  Geneva  ftiould   be  required  to 

the    baptiimal     fonts    out  of  the  reftore  the  ufe  of  unleavened  hread| . 

churches,    and   obferved  no  holi-  the  baptifmal  fonts,  and  the  obfer<r 

days   but    Sundays.     Thefe  three  vation  of  the  fcafts.     Thefe  wcie 

things   were    difapproved   Irv    the  the  vegulations  to.  whip  1^  Calyin  re- 

(hutches  of  the   canton  of  6eme,  fufed  to  fubmit. 
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.fidxible  rigour,  with  which  Calvin  aflerted,  on  all  occafion;, 
the  rights  of  his  confiftory,  procured  him  many  enemies  : 
l^ut  nothing  daunted  him  ;  and  one  would  hardly  bdieve,  if 

B«yle,  there  were  not  unqueftionable  proofs  of  it,  that  amidft  all 
the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  mudi  care  as  he 
did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Engr- 
land,  and  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  books  and  letters  [b]. 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prefence ;  nevertbelefs 
on  ibme  occafions  he  a£led  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Franc-, 
fort  in  1556,,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputev 
which  divided  the  French  church  in  that  city.  He  waa 
always  employed  i  liaving  almoft  conftantly  his  pen  in  hid 
band,  even  when  ilckne^  confined  him  to  his  bed;  and  he 
continued  the  difcharge  of  all  thofe  duties,  which  hia  zeal 
for  the  general  good  of  the  churches  impofed  on  him,  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  May  27,    1564.      He  was   a   man 

Ibid,  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  eminent  .talents  :  a  clear 

underftanding,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a  happy  memory  [cl : 
be  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefatigable  v/riter,  aiw 
poffefled  oi  v^ry  extenfive  learning,  and  a  great  zeal  for 
truth.  Jofeph  Scaligcr,  who  was  not  lavifli  of  his  pcaife^ 
could  not  forbear  admiring  Cahrin  :  none  of  the  oonunenta* 
tors,  he  faid,  had  hit  fo  well  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  j 
juid  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to 
,   .   comment  the  book  of  the  Revelation,     We  learn  from  Guy 

n>ii*  Patin,  that  many  of  the  Roman-catholicks  would  do  juftiiio 

to  Calvin's  merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds*  One 
qannot  help  laughing  at  thofe,  who  have  been  fb  ftupid,  as 
tp  accufe  him  of  having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear, 
nioney,  &c.  Artful  flandcrers  ^would  have  owned  that  he 
was  fober  by  conftitution,  and  that  he  was  not  folicitods  to 
heap  up  riches.  That  a  man  who  had  acquired  fo  great  a 
reputation  and  fuch  an  authority,  fhould  yet  have  had  but 
a.  falary  of  an  hundred  crowns,  and  refufe  to  accept  of  more, 
i^d  after  living   fifty-five  years  with  the  utmoft  frugality. 

Ibid.  ihould  leave,  but  three  hundred  ci>owns  to  his  heirs,  inclua-% 

.  [b]  The  edition  of  his  works  after  many  years,  whom  he  had 

puSlifhed  at  Geneva,  contains  12  feen  but  once  j  and  that  when  h« 

vblnmes  in  folio;  which  have  been  was  interrupted  for  feveral  hours, 

btought  into  nine  volumes  in   the  whilft  he  was  dif^ating  any  thin^, 

edition  printed   at  Araftcrdam,  in  he  would  rcfume  the  threaa  of  his 

1667.  difcourfc,  withoutbeing  told  where 

[c]  We  arc  fold  by  Beza,  who  he   broke   off;    and    never   foigot 

wrote  his  life  both  in  Latin  and  what  he  had  once  conimlttcd    tq 

f'rcnch,  that  he  knew  men  again,  memory. 
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ing  Ac  value  of  his  library,  which  fold  very  dear,  is  f6nfe-" 
riwng  fo  heroical,  that  <5ne  muft  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to' 
adinire  it.     When  Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  6f       ^, 
Stiafb6urg,  to  retiirn  to  Geneva,  they  ^Vanted  to  contiftUfe'      .  . 
to  him  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  their  town,  and  the 
itvenucs  of  a  prebend,  wnich  had  beeri'  affigned  t6  him  y  the" 
former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely  refufed   the  othet.     tie: 
carried   oric  of  his  brothers  vv^th  him  to  Geneva,    bat  lie* 
never  laboured  to  raif^  l^im  to. an  honourable  poft,.as  any 
other  pofleiled  of  his  credit  would  have  don6.     He  took  circ 
ihdeed    of  the  honour  of  his  brotlier's  family,  by  gettlhif! 
kim  loofened  froih  an  adultdrefs,  and  obtairiin^  leave  for  h1i|i* 
to  marry  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  thit  he  made' 
Km  learn  Si^  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  fc^lowed  all^ 
his  life. 
Calvin^  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  hipT 

Sitron  Martin  Bucer,  niarried  at  Strafbourg,  Idoletta  de^ 
ure,  widow  of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he.  ha^'- converted,, 
Sie  had  ibme  children  by  her  firft  hufbarid,  and 'bore  Calving 
one  fon,  who  died  fdon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died] 
in  1549.  Calvin  appears,  by  his  letters,  to  have  bden  ex- 
tremely afflifted  for  the  lofs  or  her,  ihd  never  married 'again* ' 

CALVISIUS  (Sethus)  a  learned  German,  was  born! 
at  Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thurihgia,  in  the  year  1556/ 
He  was  famous  for  his  (kill  in  chronology,  arid  published  a 
lyftem  of  it  in  the  year  1605,  upon  the  pririciffles  of  Tofeph 
Scaliger,  for  which  h^  was  not  a  little  cqmmehaed  by 
Scaliger.  *'  Calvifius,  fays  he,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
**  modern  chronologers,  who  has  ceafed  to  be  a  trifler.  His 
**  work  is  a.  moft  excellent,  ufeful  work,  and  full  of' all 
**  kinds  of  good  learning."  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  Seallg.  b 
judge  in  this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  lers.tempta-^P***  *♦«• 
tion  to  be  partial,  has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifius. 
"  I  lately  faw,  fays  he,  in  a  jefter  to  Stfaliger,  a  divine 
*'  work  of  a  modern  writer,  whofe  name  you  nrft  afquaint- 
*^  ed  me  with ;  I  'mean  Sethus  Calvifius.  One  would  won-^ 
*'  der  how  fo  much  parts  and  learhing  could  remain  in  ob* 
^'  fonity,  and  concealed  from  the  world  fo  long.  Biit  th^ 
^  plain  good  man  feems  not  to  have  been  the  leaff  foficl- 
^'  tous  about  diftinguijfhing  himfelf,  and  by  fjiuiing  out  all 
^^  at  once,  has  furprifed  us  the'  more."  In  the  year  i6ii,Epifi.4^ 
Calvifius  publtihed  a  work  againft  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
under  the  title  of  Elenchus  calendorif  a  papa  Gregorio  XIIL 
Comprobs^ti )    or^  A  confutation  of  the  calendar^   approved 
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and  efiabliibed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  Voffius  tcll«  us, 
that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  fhew  the  errors  of 
tjie  Gregorian  caleiidar,  but  offers  alfo'a  new  ai>d  more  con— 
Voir,  de  qlfcj  ^  w'eJl  as  truer  method  of  reforoiing  the  calendar.  Ho 
naibcin.  prepared  a  more  correQ  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
i]LOt  live  to  publish  it  himfelf ;  for  he  died  in  the  year  1617, 
^ricf  it  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1620.  This  work  is 
f^id  to  have  coft  him  twenty  years  pains  and  ftudy, 

■*  - 

yC  A  M  D  EN  (William)  one  of  the  moft  illuftripus  men 

Bfogr.  Bfit,  oif  his  age,  was  borji  at  London  on  the  fecoridof  May,  1551? 
If  is  father  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  in  Stafibirdmire,  but 
iettlirig'  at "  London,  became  a  member  of  the  company  of 
painter-ftaincrs.  His  mother  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Curwens  of  Wirkington  in  Cumberland^ 
He  received  the  firfl:  tinfture  of  learning  in.  Chrift's  hcrfbi- 
taj.  He  was-  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  at  nf- 
teen"  years  of  age  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a 
fervitor  in  Magdalen  college :  he  perfefted  himfelf  in  gram- 
nia.r  learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining,  under  dr.  Thomas, 
Cooper,    afterwards'  bifliop   of  Lincoln,     Upon  miffing  a 

Ibid,  denii's  place,  l^e  wejit  frorn  thence  to  Broadgate-hall,  now 

Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of  dr.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, wl^o  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church,^ 
carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained  him  in  his 
pwn  Jodgings,  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friendfhip  com- 
menced with  the  two  Carcws  [a],  Richard  and  George  5 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  pf  Totnefs, 
By  the  intereft  of  the  popifli  party,  he  loft  a  fellow- 
Oiip  in.  the  college  of  All  Saints.  In  1570  he  was  defir-^ 
ous  of  being  admitted  bachelor  of  arts  ;  but  in  this  alfo  hq 
mifcarried.  The  year  following  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  profecutc  his  ftudies  j  dr.   Gabriel  Goodman,  dean 

Ihii.  pf  Wcftminftcr,    and  dr.    Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother^ 

t  A  ]  As  they  yrcre  both  anti-  more  than  ordinary  attention.    Af- 

quiuies,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  ttrhe  quitted  the  univerfitj,    and 

their  converfatton  might ^ve  CSm-*  >  before  he  was  fettled  at  Wefimin-^^ 

5ien  a  turn  t|^at  way*     This  is  th^  fter,  he  made  {iequent  excurfionsy 

more  probable,,  bpcaufe  we  learn  for  the  fake  of  informing  himfelfe 

from^  niinfclf,   that  before  he.  left  in  matters  of  tins  nature,  and  be- 

Oxford*  he  had  a 'ftrong  inclination  gan  very  early  to  form  thofe  col- 

to  thefe  ftudies,  and  that  he  could  '  leflions,  out  of  which  he  afterwaids 

pever  hear  .9ny  thin^  ^mentioned,  drew  his  learned  and  laborious  per<^ 

rclatiog   to  that  ^fubje^l^   without  fqrinance.    Biogr.  Brit. 
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fiippfyiiig  him  both  with  monev  and  books.  In  1573  he 
jctumed  to  Oxford,  where  he  lupplicated  again  for  the  de- 
gree that  bad  been  refufed  him;  and  his  requeft  being  now 
rLted,  he  took>  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination. 
1575  dr-  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  cho- 
fen  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.  While  he  dif- 
charged  this  laborious  office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs^  / 

he  was  very  attentive  to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 
perfe£tion  of  the  work  he  had  in  view,  namely,  A  hiftoxy 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  origin,  manners, 
and  laws,  which  appeared  in  1586,  in  Latin.  The  author  Biogr.  Bnt. 
faimfelf  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  ten  years  in  compiling  it^ 
and  that  he  was  firft  put  upon  it  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  the 
moft  learAcd  geographer  of  his  age,  who  coming  over  to 
England,  made  an  acquaintance  with  Camden,  and  corre*' 
fponded  with  him  conftantly.  He  began  to  di^eft  his  collec- 
tions the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfter,  devoting  to  it 
his  fpare  nours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
1587,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  15889 
dr.  John  Piers,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camdea 
the  prebend  of  Iffarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
without  reftdence,  and  without  having  been  promoted  toibSd« 
holy  orders.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  fame  year,  he 
fupplicated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  ',  which  defire  of  his  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
he  Ihould  ftand  in  the  a<El  following ;  but  his  admiffion  oc- 
curs not  in  their  regifter.  In  IS93>  ^^  fucceeded  dr.  Ed- Wood, P.O. 
ward  Grant,  as  bead  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.  Thcvol,i,c,i35« 
year  following  he  publiflied  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britan- 
nia, corre<Sea  and  very  much  enlarg^ed.  In  1597,  he  pub- 
liftied  a  new  Greek  erammar,  entitled,  Grammatices  (jrs- 
cae  inftitutio  compendiaria,  in  ufum  regiae  fcholae  Weftmo- 
ludlerienfis;  which  was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in 
£ngland.  Dr.  Smith,  who  publiihed  a  life  of  Camden  in 
Latin  in  the  year  1691,  fays  this  grammar  had  at  that  time 
run  through  very  near  an  hundred  impreiSons.  Its  author 
yns  taken  from  the  life  of  a  pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and 
piomoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king  at  arms.  In  1600  he  fent 
abroad  an  account  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  kings, 
gueens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  with 
dicir  iniciptions  [b].  This  year  alfo  came  out  the  nfth  edi- 
tion of  his  Britannia,  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology  to 
the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publiihed  by  Kafe 

^b]  It  was  again  pabliilied  in  1603,  and  a  thl;4  ^^  in  1606  ^ 

^rook^ 
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IStwAi^  to  the  prejudice  of  his  woA  { cj.  In  1603,  s  collec- 
tlorr  of  our  ancient  hiftoritins  appeared  at  Francfort,  by  Cam- 
den's care,  under  die  title  of  Anglica,  Normannica,  HiDernica, 
Cambrrca,  a  veteribus  dcfcripta  ;  ex  quibus  Afler  Mcneven- 
fis,    anonymus   de    vita  Gulielmi  Conquaeftoris,    Thomas 
Walfingham,  Thomas  de  la  More,  Gulielmus  Genuticenfis, 
©iraldus  Cambrenfis ;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  'editi,  ex  bl- 
BKdthcca  Gulielmi  Camdtni.     Having  laid  afide  the  defign 
fte  once  formed  of  writing  a  civil  hiftory  of  England,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  in  juftitre,  to  add  to  the  fmall  ftbck' 
of  materials  already  prepared  thefe  original  and  valuable  au- 
tfiors.    This  account  he  himfelf  gives  in  his  epiftle  to  fir* 
Pulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this'  colleflion  in  ac- 
Jbiowfedgment  of  the  good'  offices  he  had  done  him  in  pro- 
caring  him  tt)  be  made  king  at  arms.     lit  the  year  follow- 
ing he  publiflied  his  RemainfeS  of  a  greater  work  concerning 
firitain,    the  inhabitants  thereof,    their  languages,    names, 
ftimames,  cmprefes,   wife  fpfeechcs,  poefies,    and  epitaphes. 
t)bp.  Brit.  This  was  a  coUeftion  of  things  which  had  been  communi- 
catfcd  to  him  whilft  he  Was  gathering  materials  for  his  Bri- 
rmnia.     Alter  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  kinff 
James,  being  dcfirous  tb  put' the  refoi-itted  churches  abroad 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, r.nd  to  fatisf/  foivign  princes  of  the  jufticc  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, made  (.'h(5ice   of  nir.  Camden  as  beft  qualified  to 
draw  !ip  the  whole*  cafe  in  Latin.     In  1607,  Camden  pub- 
Hfhed  the  complete  edition  of  his  Britannia,  printed  in  folio, 
amended  a'nd  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  maps  and  cuts.    A 
faithful  tVanflation  of  this  edition  was  publiflied  in  1695,  by 
Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college  iri  Oxford,  afterwards 
BIfllop  of  London.     Dr;  Holland,  a  phj'fician  of  Coventry, 
who  pul?lilhed  a  tranflalion  of  Camden's  Britannia,  in  161 1, 
had  inferted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.     Thefe  inter- 

[c]  tTpon  the  piblication  of  the  wit-hftatiding  the  many   yeai^   he 

fi)\mh  edition  of  this  woik,  it  was  had  (]f>ent  in  the  office  .of  a  herald, 

warmVy  attacked  by  Rafc  Brookef-  in  the  larrong'.     He  acknowlcdejes, 

moisihy  Yorfc-herald,  who  pretend-  that  by  following  one  of  his  prede- 

ed  to  difcpver  in  it  many  errors,  ceffoi's,  Robert  Cook,   Cla^ceux 

is  relation  to  defccnts ;  on  which  king  at  arms,  he  had  fallen  .intct 

article  tTie  author- had'cnhrc^cd  veiy  fome    miftakes,    which    he   thinks 

modi    in   that  cdtfion.     Camden,  were  excufable,  on  account  of  the 

lA'  his  defence,  fhews,  from  vari-  authority  by  which  he  was  mifldd. 

<xt8  jandioritiee,    both  of  hiftory,  He  concludes  this  Oiort  difroticfa 

and  records,  that  in  many  of  the  with  fome  very  quick  and  lively 

places  ohjefted  to,  himfelf  was  in  ftiokes  of  learned  raillery  upon  his 

the  right,  and  his  advcrfary,  not-  (ipponcnt,    ffiogr.  Brit. 

Delations^ 
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pohcions,  which  i  great  many  readers  could  not  <&fttnguifli» 
accafioned  fome  writers  to  alledge  the  authority  asd  tefti<« 
aioay  of  Camden  to  prove  £a£ts  which  he  never  advanced. 
To  prevent  this  miftake  for  the  future,  mr.  Gibfon  reibh^ed 
10  give  a  new  tranHation  of  Camden,  purged  from  all  hm 
leign  interpolations.  But  becaufe  dr,  Holland's  additions 
were  {bmetimes  good,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
fed  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with  ^nf 
oMcufities^  mr.  Gibfon  preferved  them,  and  placed  them 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pag^.  He  alfi>  added  remarks^  at  the 
end  of  each  county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  a<W 
V8nccd>  or  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  wbidi 
he  had  defcribed,  or  a  defcription  of  places  omitted  by  him  ; 
vith  a  Uft  of  the  perfons  by  whom  he  was  furniihed  with 
his  materials.  In  1615,  Camden  publifised  in  Latin  hi3  an- 
l^h  of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  following  title,  Annalea 
mim  Angiicarum  et  Hibernicarum,  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad 
Humm  falutis  mi>lxxxix.  The  continuation  of  theie  an« 
4tals  was  finlihed  about  the  year  16^7  ;  but  Camden  never 
would  oonfent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life  tisDe. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  ia 
4e  ferrice  of  the  republick  of  letters,  refolved  alio  to  be-* 
flow  part  of  his  eftatc  in  founding  a  lecture  on  hiftory  iit 
ihe  university  of  Oxfbyd.  By  a  deed  executed  in^due  formyBiogr.Bxit. 
March  5^  1 621 -2,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor 
pf  Bexley  in  Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  arifing.  therefromy 
to  the  chancellor,  matters,  and  fcholars,  of  the  univerfity  off 
Oxford,  and  their  fucceflors,  with  this  poovifo,  that  the  pro*' 
fits  of  the  faid  manor,  which  were  computed  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  fhould  be  enjoyed  by 
mr,  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for  the  fpace 
of  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  death  of  the  donor,  during 
which  time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  pro- 
feflbr  of  hiftory  in  Oxford  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments ;  and  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  that  term,  the  vHhole  eflate  to  be  vefted  in  that  uni*^^ 
verfity  :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was  unanimoufly  de- 
dared  and  received  into  the  number  of  benefdSors  to  the 
univerfity  [jd].  He  appointed  Dcgory  Wheare,  M.  A.  fellow 
rf  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  flril  profe/Tor.  Mr.  Camden  died 
the  ninth  of  November,  1 623,  at  his  houfe  at  ChiiTelhurfl  in; 
Kent,  where  from  1609,  he  had  pafled  all  the  time  tlut  he 

[D]  When  Caatiden  went  to  Ox-  o^ed  the  dec^ree  of  mafter  of  aits^ 
fonl  in  vSt^y  on  accouAt  of  fir  but  dtelined  it,  asbc  didaftcrv^afdv 
Thomas  Bodley's  funeral;  he  was    t^  title  of  knight. 

'     *  '•  '   • .^  -      '.        ^  -  could 
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could  be  abfent  from  London.     By  his  will,  written  by  him- 
felf  upon  his  laft  birth-day.  May  2,  1623,  (which  day,  it 
appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent  by  him  in  good 
works  and  pious  meditations)  he  bequeathed  eight  pounds  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifh  in  which  he  fhould  happen  to  die  ;  a 
piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  iir  Fulke  Grevile,  lord 
Brooke,   who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  office ;    Axteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter  ftainers  of  London,  to 
buy  them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  direfted  this  in- 
fcription,  Gul.  Camdenus  clarenceux,  filius  Samfonis  pidtoris 
Londinenfis,    dono  dedit ;  twelve  pounds  to  the  cordwain- 
crs  company,  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which 
the  fame  infcription  was  to  be  engraved  ;  feveral  legacies  to 
his  relations,  and  feme  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  ac- 
quaintances.    His  books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  of  Conington  [e].     He  alfo  directed  by  his  will, 
that  he  fhould  be  buried  where  he  died  ;  but  his  executors 
did  not  follow  bis  intention  in  that  particular :  they  interred 
him  with  great  pomp  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Weflminfter  abbey, 
near  the  learned  Cafaubon,  and  over-againfl  the  celebrated 
Chaucer  [f].    He  was  not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues,  than 
for  his  learning.     In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modef^, 
in  his  converfation  eafy  and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life 
even  and  exemplary.     With   thefe  good  qualities  it   is  no 
wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  number  of  illuflrious  friends 
in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries.     To  be  particular  in 
his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  biihop  Gibfon)  would  be 
to  reckon  up  all  tne  learned  men  of  his  time.    When  he 

[b]  His  collections  in  fupport  of  ters ;    for  upon  a  diligent  ieaxich 

his  hiftory,   with  refpeC^  to   civil  made  by  dr.  Sancroft,  foon  after 

afEurSy  were  before  this  time  depo-  his  promotion  to  the  (ee  of  Canter- 

fited  in  the  Cotton  library  ^  for  as  buiy,  there  was  not  a  line  of  them 

to  thofe  that  related  to  ecclefiafti-  to  be  found.    Bio^.  Brit, 
cal  matters,  when  afked  for  them        [f]  Near  the  place  a  handfome 

by  dr. Goodman,  fonto  his  great  be-  monument  of  white  marble  was  e- 

neia^lor,  he  declared,  he  ftood  enga-  reeled,  with  his  effigies,  and  in  his 

fired  to  dr.  Bancroft,  archbifhop  of  hand  a  book  with  Sritannia  infcri- 

Canterbury ;  who  upon  his  death,  bed  on  the  leaves.     According  to 

transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  dr.  Smith,  a  ceitain  young  gentle* 

fucceffor,  dr.  Abbot,  who  actually  man,  who  thought  uie  reputation 

bad  them,    and  intended  to  have  of  his  mother  hurt  by  fomething 

publiihed  them.   They  came  after-  that  Camden  has  delivered  of  hef 

wards  into   the  hands  of  archbi-  in  hiftory,  could  find  no  other  way 

ihop  Laud,   and   aie  fuppofed  to  to  be  revenged,  than  by  breaking 

have  been  deftroyed,  when  his  pa-  off  a  piece  from  the  nofe  of  his  ftsLm 

pers  fell  into  the  hands  of  mr.  tue  in  Weftminftqr-abbe^. 
riynnCf  mr.  Scoty  and  Hu^h  P^- 
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vas  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons ;  when  he  grew 
up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he  came 
to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn^ 
ing  vrzs  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of 
his  life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondence  he 
had  fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  beft  zppczr  from 
his  letters ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eaiinefs  he  main- 
tained it,  the  fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he 
was  engaged  in  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained 
him  Tcfpe£t  at  home  and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  common  oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  tra- 
vel into  England,  and  return  without  feeing  Camden,  was 
thought  a  very  grofs  omiflion.  He  was  vifited  by  fix  Ger- 
man noblemen  at  one  time,  and  at  their  requeft  wrote  his 
lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a  teftimony  that  diey  had 
feen  him  [g  J. 

[c]  Dr.  Smidi  pnbliihed  fome  death,  Camden  kept  a  diary  of  all 

finall  picceSy  written  by  Camden,  {rather  of  many  of )  the  rexna]:k'- 

and  in  the  fame  volume  with  hU  able    paflkges    in    the    reign'  of 

life  and  letters.    The  moft  confl-  king  Jjunes.     Not  that  he  could  fo 

derable  is  in  Latin,  and  bcBrs  the  much  as  dream  of  living  to  make 

title  of  Gxdielmi  Camdeni  annales  ufe  of  them  himfelf  at  that  age, 

ftb  anno  1603,  ad  ann.  1613;  but  and  under  thofe  many  iiafmnitiet 

the  running  title  is,  Guiielrai  Cam-  which  a  laborious  iife  had  dntwa 

deni  xcgni  regis  Jacobi  I.  annalium  upon  him  :    bat  he  was  willing 

apparatus.  Mr.  Wood  (A.  Oxon.  however  to  contribute  all  the  al- 

vol-  I.  c-  481.)  thought  thele  were  fiftance  he  cpuld  to  any  thnt  fhoold 

mr.  Camden^s  materials  for  writing  do  the  fame  honour  to  the  i^ign  of 

the  annals  of  kins:  James''s  netgn  :  king  James,  which  he  had  done  to 

bat  what  they  really  were  we  learn  that  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Biogr. 

from    bifhop    Gibfon.     From    the  Biit.. 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  his  own 

CAMERARIUS  ( Jo  achimus)  an  exceedingly  learn- 
ed German,  was  born  at  Pabeperg  upon  the  rath  of  April, 
in  the  year  150c,  and  was  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Leipfic,  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  foon  diftingiiilhed  Mtkbm^ 
himfelf  by  his  hard  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  '^^•■■'  •• 
which  he  read  without  ceafing ;  and  there  goes  a  ftory,  that 
when  Leipfk  was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  other, 
Camerarius  ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Al- 
dus's  Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm;  and 
which  indeed  to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  when  printing  was  but  lately  introduced,  and  Greek 
books  were  as  yet  not  eafy  to  be  come  at.  In  the  year  ISI7» 
he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus ;  and  this  was  the 
yeafj^  vfbcn  the  indulgences  were  preached,  which  gave  oc-^ 

cafioR 
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cgfion  to  the  reformation.  Camerarkis  was  at  St.  Pau]^9 
church  in  Leipdc  with  Heltus,  who  was  liis  mafter  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  when  thefe  notable  wares  were  expofed 
from  the  pulpit ;  but  Heltus  was  to  offended  with  the  impu-^ 
dence  of  the  Dominican,  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.  When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic 
five  years,  he  went  to  Erford  ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wit*- 
temberg,  where  Luther  and  Melandthon  were  maintaining 
and  propagating  the  builnefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew 
Melan<5Uion  before ;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy 
with  him ;  and  after  Melani^on's  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  i3 
well  known,  in  a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  He  was 
alfo  foon  after  introduced  to  Erafmus ;  and  in  ihort,  his  un* 
common  abilities,  but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters^ 
made  him  known  to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  the  year  1525,  there  was  fuch  an  infurreftion  and  tu- 
mult among  the  common  people  through  all  Germanv,  that 
Camerarius  thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurfion  into 
Pruflia  ;  but  he  returned  very  foon,  and  was  made  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  an  univerfit)'',  which  the  fenate  of 
Nuremberg  had  juft  founded  under  the  dire£lion  and  fuper- 
intendency  of  Melandthon.  In  the  year  1526,  when  the 
diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert,  earl  of  Mansfclt  was  ap- 
pointed embaffador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Camerius  to 
attend  him  as  his  Latin  interpreter  :  but  this  embafly  drop- 
ping through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of  tra* 
yelling,  he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  after 
to  a  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lived 
forty  fix  years  with  this  wife  in  a  moft  happy  manner,  and 
had  four  daughters  and  five  fons  by  her,  who  all  grew  up 
and  did  honour  to  their  family.  In  the  year  1534,  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  j 
but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  a  ftudious  life  to  all 
advantage  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  he  refufed  it.  Two  years 
after,  Ulric  prince  of  Wittemberg  fent  him  to  Tubinge,  to 
reftore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that  univeriity ;  and  when 
he  had  been  above  five  years,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  anrf 
afterwards  Maurice  his  fon,  invited  nim  to  Leipfic,  whither 
be  went,  to  direfi  and  aflift  in  founding  an  univerfity  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Ca- 
merarius experienced  very  great  hardfliips,  which  yet  he  is 
faid  to  have  borne  like  a  philofopher.  Leipfic  was  befieged 
by  the  ele<Jlor  of  Saxony  j  on  which  account  he  removed  all 
his  eflFeds  with  his  family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  with- 
'  oirt 
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cot  coofider^le  Ipis,  and  did  i>ot  return  till  the  W2r  wai  at 
in  end.  In  the  y«ar  1556,  he  went  with  MelsmiSlhon  (9 
the  diet  of  Nuremoerg  i  and  attendi^  faijm  t;he  year  after  t^ 
that  of  Ratifbon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  letters  ai;ul  ha^ 
pine6,  he  died  full  of  years  ana  honour  at  Leipfu:,  upon 
the  17th  of  April,  1574,  fuxviving  his  beloved  wife  not  quit^ 
a  year,  for  ihe  died  the  15th  of  July  preceding,  and  Mel-r 
chior  Adam  relates,  that  he  w^  fo  deeply  afflidkd  with  hec 
death,  that  he  never  was  perfectly  well  after^  Among  hi# 
^ends  were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Carolowits,  Melaiiifthon, 
Petrus  Viflorius,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  and,  in 
(hort,  almofl  all  the  great  men  of  nis  time.  He  is  faid  t9 
have  been  to  MelanShon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an 
adviier,  counfellor,  aiTiflant,  ^d  friend  upon  all  occaiions : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  Melandthon*s  wii^ 
died  during  his  abfence  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  Camerariu^ 
quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home,  however  neceflary  and  re^ 
quiring  his  prefence,  and  immediately  fet  off  on  purpofe  ta 
comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republick  were  prodigious.     H9 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books,  and  which,  in  thofe  days^ 
was  no  finall  fervice,  tran/lated  as  many.     Greek  was  but 
little  underftood  j  fo  that,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that 
language,  he  tranflated  feveral  authors  of  antiquity :  Hero^ 
dotus,  Demofthenes,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocri- 
tus, Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  Md- 
chior  Adam  fays,  that  **  he  ftudied  evermore,  within  doors 
^'  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on  a  journey  and  in  hours 
"  even  of  recreation :  that  he  learned  French  and  Italian 
**  when  he  was  old ;  that  he  had  but  a  faiattcring  of  He-^ 
•'  brew  ',  that  he  underftood  Greek  well ;  and  that  in  Latin 
*'  he  was  inferior  to  none."     Thuanus  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  in  vifi  fc. 
higheft  terms,  and  Voifius  calls  him,  "  The  phoenix  of  Ga-  Hift.  fui. 
many."     However,  though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abili-  temporis,  a4 
tics  to  Camerarius,  yet  we  think  Erafmus  did  him  no  wrong, "°°'  '57*» 
when  he  feid,  *'  Tnat  he  (hewed  more  induftry  than  gtnius 
**  in  what  he  wrote."     He  was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  dc  Math.  p. 
dlTpcrfition,  great   hun\anity,  candour,  and   ilnccrity   in   his  '?"'7. 
fearches  after  truth  ;  and  lor  thefe  and  fuch  like  qualities  we^|*'^','fj*' 
fuppofc  it  was  that  he  was  ranked,  with  his  friend  MrlaniShon  tom.jiu  * 
and  others,  amongft  hcrcticks  of  the  firft  clafs  at  Rome. 

C  A  M  O  E  N  S  (Lewis)  a  celebrated  Portugueze  poet^ 
called  The  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  p^em 
the  Luiiadas^  or  conqueil  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portugueze, 

was 
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was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Lifbon,  ateut  the  year  1527^' 
He  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Conimora,  and  gavcf  proo& 
of  his  genius  for  poetry,  while  he  was  very  young.     How- 
ever, not  being  bom  to  fortunes,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms.     He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in 
Africa,  which  the  Portugueze  wefe  in  pofl'eflion  of  at  that 
time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good  foldier  upon  many 
occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  one  of  his 
eyes,  in  defence  of  that  town  againft  the  Moors.     From 
thence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft  Indies.    In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  aflFeoiion  of  the  copimanding  officer  and  fome  others^ 
who  had  a  tin£lure  of  polite  literature ;  but  happening  un- 
luckily to  be  fevere  upon  one,  who  did  not  underftand  the 
privilege  of  poets,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  anger.     He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
where  he  found  means  of  being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  front 
thence  to  Portugal.     In  his   paflage  thither,  he  was   fhip- 
wrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loft  all  his  ef^ds,  and  with  great  dif-* 
ficulty  faved  his  life.     He  did  not  lofe  however,  lays  mon- 
fieur  millet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midfl  of  all  this  danger  ;  but 
had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which  he 
jogonent    held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As  foon 
4kt  Syavaof,  ^  j^^  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the  finifh- 
ton.  IV.  p.   j^g  \i2nd  to  his  Lufiadas,  and  dedicated  it  in  die  year  1569, 
to  don  Sebaflian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  hi» 
fortune  by  it.     But  that  prince  being  then  very  yoimg,  and 
the  courtiers  no  admirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camo- 
cns  was  entirely  difappointed.     He  did  not  however  travel  a- 
gain  in  fearch  of  farther  adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Lifbon  ;  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  his 
countrymen,  he  died  miferably  poor  and  unregarded^  in  th6 
Nichd.  An- year  1579. 

tan.  Bibli-       It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  roofl  extraor- 
jth.  Script,  jijiary  genius  for  poetry  ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that 
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ii.p.»o,ai.vivida  vis  ammi,  which  is  necellary  to  conltitute  a  poet; 
that  he  had  a  fertile  invention,  a  lublime  conception,  and 
an  eafe  and  aptitude  in  his  make,  which  could  accommodate 
itfelf  to  any  fubjeft.  Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we 
coIleSed  the  above  circumftances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  '^  he 
**  perfeftly  fucceeded  in  all  fubjefts  of  the  neroick  kind  ^ 
^*  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  defcribing  perfons  and 
'^  places  s  that  bis  comparifons  were  pe^  and  noble,  hiis 

epifodes 
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^  epHb^es  very  agreeable  atul  verfifiedy  yet  nevec  leading  iiis 


pedaritiy.      R^pift  hds  cri- Nich9l.  Aii- 
dcifed  tlic  t^ufiadas  fomewhat  fev^rely>  and  tells  irs^  thar^®^*  ^*^^- 
«  as  diving  ^  poet  as  Cam'oens  majr  pais  for  with  the  Portu^^' JJlJ-p^*^^^ 
**  fffcac>  jet.  he  is  exce^t|9riable  in  mariy  Recounts*    His'it.p.20,2i* 
**  veries  ajjf  Coofteri.ot>fcurcj^hak  they'may  Teem  rathei*  t^ 
**  be  n^yftefies  or  ora^cjeisr  TTie  defigii  is  tcio  yaft*  without 
**  proportion  x^  juftnel^^,  apc^  in  (hort)  ft  is  a  Very  bad  mo^ 
^  ^*  oet  jFor  an  epick  ppeMi    ^^  adds,   that  Caftioejis  hili     - 
**  ihe wn,  no  Jiidgment  ii ,  compofitloh  j  that  ^^*e  has '  mixecf 
**  Hidiicrimin^teTy  V^ni)^,/]^,4cchus,  and  otH^r  heathen  tff- 
**  vinities  ixx  a  cbrijftiao  poepfi.;  and  thit  he'ha:?  cortdiifted'  . 
«  it  no  !^f.w  In  many  other :reli)eas***'      ;' \^  ,        '  ;.;;;       fj^if  1^^ 
But  notwutiftanding  B.af Tn  $  difl'ikc  bf*:tftis  ^poeth,''ft  has  "  *^^*^* 
been  often  rcpVinted  ^'d*^^tran^ated  Jhtd  fevet*il.}anguajg^s.' 
It  has  ^Teen.tranilated  once  mto  French,  tWice'i'nbD  Italian^ 
and  Ibur.times  int<p  Sp^ifli-    dpaftly,  it  yi^ak'  Wanflated  ipto! 
Latin  by  T*homas  fJe'^Faria,  Uifliop  xytiirgk'in  AfricJa  ;* 
who,  conceding  his  name^^  and  *  faying  nothing'  of  Its  being 
^  tiaiiflatioiin,.,madc  Ibme  beheve,  .that  the  Ltifiaeclas  was  ori-\ 
ginalJy  wnttcQ  m  V90%  ;/^^rge  cominentaries  nave  been 
written  ilpon  the^J^iiifiadias  ;  tlje  irioft  confidcrable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  J^n^anvnel  Faria  Je  Soufa,  whJcK  were  printed  in 
two  Yplurots  f<^n6'jat  l^idrid,;  in  th^^  year.  1639 1.  Theffe  com- 
inencaries  Wiej;e  .f^jJJowea  the  ^ear  after  ^ith  the'p^blication 
of  another  yolupie  in  fplio,  written  to  defend'  therti  J  1)efidcs 
tight  volM^es  ^of  obfervations,  upon  the  MiiTcellaneOus   po^ 
ems  of  Cahw^s,  .whic)i..6its  commentator  left  behind  hirrf 
In  manulcript.    We  cannot  cohclude  our  ^cc6urtt  of  Ca- 
iDoen%  wI^QUt  lamentW^  that  his  great  hierit  was  hot 
known.  Of  whicl^  is, the  fame  thing,  or  rather  worfe^  not^ 
acluiowledged  till  after  bi^'dcath* 

C  A  M  P  A  T^  ttl^A^ithioMAs)  k  celebrated  Italian  phi-^' 
lofi^er  in  the  beginning  df.tjieJCVIth  century,  was  borii' 
atStilo^  a  /mall  village  iil  C^Tabria,  onthe  jth  df  Septem-' 
tcr,  156&*  At  t}ie  age  oftfiirteen  he.  tirfderftbod  the  aftn  M«w 
cicnt  oratop  and  ppets^'an^  yiote  difcourfes  afid  verfes  bh' 
Various  fui^fts.  .'  ;Wh^n  he  was  fourtee|j  y^iir^  and  a  hat^ 
•Id,  his  father  purpofed  to.(en^jhim  to  Napfte  tb.ftildy  law ; 
t>ut  younjg  Campanella  having  othef  vie W§, .  efltered  himielf 
Wo  the  order 'of  the  Dominicans.  ,  Whilft'he'  was  ftudyintf' 
(hJofopKy  a^SadjGiofgiQ^  his  profeilor  Was  invi,ted  it>  diK  . 
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Moiot.       putc  ^jx'^  Jon^  thefts  which  were  td  be  ihnrhnrmed  )fy  \he 
Francifcans  ;  but  finding  himfelf  indi^fcd)  he  fentCahipaiiel- 
-  fa  in  his  room,  wRo  argued  with  fo. much  fubtilty  and  ferccj^ 
,    that  every  body,  was  charmed  with  him,  and  cried  "OW^  that 
the  genius  of  Telcfius  had  trajifhriigj^ted  int^tSaiwi^s^dla': 
he  bad  never  before  heard  of  that  philofopher,  but  afldr  diis 
reaS  h'lm  carefully,  and' even  entered  inte  hi$'leA%nefits« 
When  his  couffe  of.  philofophy  was  finiflied,  fre  was  fetit'  to 
Cofenza  to  ftudy' divinity.     But  hi^  indinal!ib)T '  led  him  to 
philofophy.     Having  conceived  a  ilotion  that  the  truth  Was 
iiot  to  be  fouled  jh^the  peripatetick  philofophy,  fre  wixfoufly^ 
examined  all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  coihmematprs 
upon  Ariftbtic,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with 
xegard  to  their  do<Srines.     Hh  doubts  ffill  femairyngi   he 
determined  to  perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen, 
the  Stoicks,  and  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  efpecidly 
thofe  of  Telefms,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  original 
book  of  the 'world.'    He  found  the  d6^ne  of  his  mafters 
to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points,  that  he  begaki  to  doubt  evdn  of 
uncontrovertcd  matters  of  foft./  At  the  age  6f  two'  and 
twenty  he  began  to  commit  his  h^w  fyftems  to  writing,  and 
in  1590,  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  prihtt;d*    rifling 
by  a  convert  of  the  Recoflets  in  that  city,  and  feeing  a-grcfat 
number  of  people  going  in  and  but,  he  enquired  the  teafon 
of  it,  and  being  told  that  they  were  difputing  in  philofophy, 
he  went  in  with  the  others,  and  -obtaining  leave  to  (peaK, 
acijuitted  himfelf  to  (b  much  advantage,  that  te  received  the 
applaufes  of  the  whole  aflembly,  dnd  the  monks  of  his  order 
OUTied  him  away  in  triumph  to  their  convent.    Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputatidn  in  divinity,  and  toolc 
occafion  to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  ancient  profef- 
for  of  his  order,  as  Tery  judicious  ;  but  tne  old  man,  jealous 
perhaps  of  the  glory  which  Campanella  had  gafned^  bade 
him  in  a  very  contemptuous  Inanner,  be  filent,  fmce  ft  did  not 
belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he  was^  to  interpofe  in  quefttpns.  of 
divinity.  Campanella  fired  at  this,  and  fasd,  that  as  yotuig  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him  ;  and  immediately  cbnftitedf 
^ .    what  the  profeflbr  had  advanced,  to^  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  au- 
dience.   The  profeflbr  conceived  a  mortal  hatfed  to  him'  6n 
this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the  mquifition,  as  if  he  harf 
gained  by  magick  that  vaft  extent  of  .learning  which  he  had' 
aLC(juired  without  9,  mafter.    His  writings  made  a  prodigioW 
noife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions  fHfting 
up  many  ^lemies  againft  him .  at  Naples,  He*  ns^^ed  n> 
|U)mei  and  notxneeting  with  V  better  fCCls^tfe^  ih  'tfaiaLC 


titfi  he  proceeded  torflortocetUtd  prcTeiUodfoiBCol!  his  vn^};^ 
to  ike  grant  dahc,  Fecdihaddl.,  the  pMron  of  kmrned  rpst^^ 
After  a  fboit  ftxr  thecej  as  he  was  paiEiig  ithrpugh  Bologn^ 
in  hb  way  to  radua,  kis  writmrs  y/crt  ieized,  arid  carried 
to  the  iimuifitioii  at  Rome*     This  -g^e  hiai  tit^e  diftur^ 
baace^  and  he  condimed  his  journey.     At  Padua,  he  wa^ 
employed  in  iiifiniAing  ^fome  young  Ven^an^  in  his  dpc-^ 
ttiiies^  and  compofttig  ifeme  :p\^oc9. .  Recurniitg  afterwa:^^^ 
to  Rooief    he  met  With  a  better  rece^ion    thari   before^ 
and  ivas  honoured  vrMi*  the  friendfliip.  of  feveral  .cardinals^ 
In  1599  he  went  to  l^aplea^.ivhete  he  ftaid  but  a  (hort  timej 
dim  viiked  his  ownr  ooontry^     Some  exi)reiBoA9  which  h6 
dvopt,  widi  icgaffd  to  the  government  of  the  Spaniards  a9>4 
die  projed  ksf  an  infunrmon,  leing  teported  to  the  Spani^ 
acdsiie  waft  feized  and  carried  to  Naples  in  15^^  sb  a 
criminal  agtdnft  the  ftate,  and  put  feven  tinges  to  the  racki 
and  afterwards  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprifonment;     At 
fitft  he  was  not  permitted  to  lee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
afe  of  pen,  ink^  and  piper }  but  being  afterwards  indulged 
therewidi,  he  wrote  ieverxl  of  hb  pieced  in  .  prifoil ;  fomc 
of  which   Tobias  Adainus  of  Saxony  proct^d  from  k^v^K 
and  puUilhed  in  <3ernianv«    The  dilgtace  of  the  dt/^e  el 
Ofiina^   ^^txoy  of  ifapm,  who  bad  a  gi::eat  efteem  for 
Camponella,  and  oft^n  •  confuited  him» .  was  the  occaiion  of 
his  heing  afterwards  more  ftti6Uy  £ohfined.    Pope  Urban 
Vm.  who  knew  luin  firom  his  writtngs>  obtained  his  liberty 
finom  Philip  :IV*  of  Spaing  in  May  1626.:    Campanella  wentlCforeri.  . 
iomiediat&y  to  Romcy  where  he  continued  ibme  years  in  U>e^'A*  ^^ 
pnfans   of  the  inquififloa;  but;  he  wai  a  prifoner  only  ia 
^name«      Diirers  reafian^  tek  ^hren  for'  this  new  impriibn* 
BKDt^    :8ome  fay^  that  in  'or£sf  t0  refcue  himfeif  from  the 
long  and  fevene  confinetTiei^  vhich  he.fuiFered  un4ef  the 
die  Spafiiards^  he  appealed- firomth^iriqiiiiltion  in  Spain,  be- 
fisie  wMci  he  had  been  nccuiied,  to  tfalt  of  .Rome,  where 
beexpoGted  to  be  treated  iwith  more  lenity;     Others  report, 
chat  the  ^pe,  who  wanted  a  .pretence  to  bring  hirn  from 
Ma]rfea,  acquainted  the  fcing^.that  finceCampaneUa  \ya8  not 
ooavided  of  any  crime  iigaunft  the  ftate?,  but  was  liccufed  01 
advuicii^  fevermerfors-ki  his  writingsy  he  ought  to  give  ai^ 
vcounf  of  his  fakh  'hefote'tlie  inquifition  at  Rome/    In 
tUi  cafe  it  was  noteffiuy  for  Campanella  to  continue  for 
fame  dmcf  ujkder  a  Idnd  at  confinement,-  in  order  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  pretnoc  employed  Iry  die  popei^    Ih  1629  he 
difchaiged,  bat  the  refentment  of  die  Spaniards  was  not 
The  fiiendihtpihiswn  him  by  thse  pope,  who  fettled  a 
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t6iiMcr^\t  penficm,  and  aonf^rvtd^  liiinf  jAtr  (avmr^  dii 
htm^  excited  their  jeakoufy ;  and  his  dorreliKmdence  -^itb 
ibtne  oiT  the  Ffencj^^-'nartion,  gave  them  ne.v^  fu^cionsDC 
hiih.'  C^ampaneila  beings  informed  of  their  idcTigns  TtgsitA 
hlMy  went  oOt-  of  Roracy  difguifed  like  a  aanmc  m  the 
French  ambaiTador's  -coach;  arid:  embarking  for  France, 
landed  at  MaY'fdillvs  in  OAober'it63f:  M&  Peirdfo  bftjng^ 
informed  of  hi^  an'ivkl,  fent  a  iettier'.to  bang  him..to:Aix^ 
^here  'he  ^ntertaiiiod  Mm  fbtne  monihv.  ThcL  ye^>  Mfow^ 
ing'Caihpafte))A'Wen<  to  Paris,  aiid  was  graciouily  reoeiM 
hf  Lewis  XIIL  'and  'caniinal  Richiieu^  the  latter  :procurcd 
hitrf  a  penfion  of  2000  Iri^res,  and  often  cohdilted'himon 
the-  affaii^  of  Italy*  GampaneUa  pafied*  the  remainder;  of 
hW  days  in  a^  nl^Ort^ery  of  the* Dominicans  at  Pia^is,  and 
<ied  on  the  21ft  of  March  1639,  iit  the  fcvientvviirffcj^eailof 
khage.    A  ii(tri<>f 'his  writ^gs  may  b^  feen  inMoreri.  :.    ' 

C'AMPIA'N  YEdmund)  at  very  .ingenious  and  kMnd 
Itnglifliman,  wa^^  born -at.  London  upon  the  twenty 'iTith<if 
Jftnaary  1540,  and  educated  there  in  Tchool  lean^ing  among 
Wood*!  A-  th^'^lii^'^oat  boyam  Chrift's  hofpital.   Being  a  boy  of  great 
Chen.  Oxon.^rt^,  hfc  wa3  pfccfaed  lipon,  ^  whUe  he  was  at  fchool,  to  mUie 
B^y^^lT'  *  an*ofation  before  queen  Mary  at  her  «iceffion.  to  Ae  ctoium  j 
BritMuic"  ^"^  from  thence  ele<2cd  fcholarof  St;  John's  college  in  Ox- 
Hibernica.   ferJ  by  Thdmas  Whicoi  the  founder  of  it,  in  the  year.il553» 
He  took  his  dtigrees  gf  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  regularly, 
and  afterwards -went  into  orders.    Jbi  the  year  1566,  when 
'      queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at^Qxfofd,  .he  made  an  oni- 
tioh  before  tier,  and  sMo  kept  dn^aifi  in  St.  Mary's  churchy 
with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.     In  die 
year-  15089  he  went  into  Inelaini,'rwhei^  he  wrote  a  hiftoqr 
of  that  country  in  two  books ;  but  being  then  difctnftered  to 
have  embraced  the  popi(h  religion,  and  to  labour  for  prose- 
lytes, he  was  felled  and  detained  for  fome  time.    He  efcaped 
ioon  after  into  England  ;  but  in  the  year  15^1,  trani^ofted 
himfelf  into  the  "Low-ncountries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  (die 
£ngli(h  college  of  jefuits  in  Doway,  where  he  openly  re- 
nounced the  proteftant  religion,  ana  had  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  conferred  upon  hirar    From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  die  ibciety  of  jefuits 
in  the  year  1573 ;  and  afteiWards  fcnt  by  the  general  of  his  ; 
0rder  into  Germany."  He  lived  for  fame  time  atBnine,.aiid  , 
then  at  Vienna ;  wnere  he  compo&d  a  tiagedy,  called  Nedor 
afnd  Ambroiia,  whkh  was.aded  befote  the.  emperor  with 
great  applaufe«    Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in^BoBemia^ 

and 
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and  taught  ifaetorick  anfl  philofc^y  for  about  fix  years,  in  ^ 
coSm  of  jefuita,  which  had.  been  ne^ly  crefted  there.  Ai 
lo^gar  being  called  to  Rome>  he-  was  fent  by  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIIJ«  inio'Endand,  whither  he  arrived  up-  • 
on  the  twenty  mth  of  June  in  the  y^^ar  2580.  Here  he  pcr^ 
formed  all  the  offices  of  a  good- provincial,  and  was  diligent 
in  prc^^agating  his  religion  by  all  the  arts  of  converfation  and  . ,  . 
wadngm  He  ieenu  to  have  challen^d  the  Engliih  clenjjr  '*-  ■' 
to  a  £fputation  by  a  piece,  intitled-Rationes  decern  oblatt 
ccrtaminU  in  cauf»  fidei,  jreddita;  academacis  Angli3?>  which  ' 
was  printed  at  a  private  preb  in  the  yeai*  1581  ;  and  many 
popiics  of  whicht  as  oir:.  Wood  tells, us,  were  difperfed  that 
year  irt  St^  Mary's  phurch  at  Oxford,  duruiR  the  time  of  an 
A*  In  ihort,  Canipiaji,  though  nobody  knew  wheire  he 
was,  was  yget  fo  a^ve,  as  to  faU  under  the  cognizance  of 
WaUtogt^ain  fecretary  of  ftatej  and  Waliingham  employed 
aprieft  catcher,  who  was  as  ufeful  4  ^lember  of  Ipciety  in 
tfaofe  da#s  as  a  thief  catcher  is  noW;,  to  find  him  out.  He  was 
9t  laft  diic<wCfed  ija  difguife  .at  the  bouife  of  a  private  gentle- 
attn  in  Berks,  from  whence  be  was  conveyed  in  great  prc/cef* 
(onto  ibe  Tower  of  Lfondon,  witii  a  paper  fanened  to  his 
bat»  op  wJbich  was  vnritteiii  Edmund  Qaqipian  a  moft  pernici* 
oua  ieiiut*  Afterwards,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high 
trealon,  in  adhering  to  the  biihop  of  Kome  the  queen's  ene- 

7,  andjn  coming  to  England  tp  difturb  the  peac^  and  quiet 
the  xealm,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  with  other  Ro- 
niih  prie(ls^  at  Tyburn  upon  the  fiiA  of  Peceo^ber  in  thp 
year  158x4 

All  .parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  inoft  extraordinary^ 
man:  of  admirable  parts,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtle  philo^ 
fcpher  a^d  flcilful  difputant,  an  exa6l  preacher  both  in  Latin 
and  Englifli,  and  withal  a  good  natured  and  well  behaved 
man  :  lb  that  we  are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papift, 
and  having  fu/fei:ed  fohafd  a  fate»  Beiides  the  books  already 
mentioned^  hQ  wrote,  i.  Chronologia  jUjjUverfalis :  a  very 
Icanied  work.  2*  Nine  articles  directed  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  in  1581.  3*  Various  co;i£erences  concerning 
religion,  had  with  protcftant  divines  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  I58i«  4*  Narratio  de  diyortio  Henrici  VIII.  regis 
ab  uxoce  Catherina,  &c.  The  manufcript  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Irdand  -  was  fopnd  in  the  Cotton  lib;'ary,  f^^  publi(hed  at 
Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  in  the  yeir  1 633^ 

/CANTACUZENUS  (JoHA*TNEs).a  celebrated  By.r 
Mfilin^,  tufto^aP)  .W^  bocn.at'CojEiAamineBle/of  a  very  aivr^ 

E  3  ciei^t 
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•magnificence  bf'  Ac  plak«,  but  fc¥  *fe  -bpportilriity  heihoott 

• '  have  of  purdAffiftg"  TtianufcriiJtt  i  Which  the  Greeks  brcnighit 

in  gn^t  abiHi<}&n€^  frodithet^  o#fl  t»uh^,  itftid therecexjra^ 

^  to  f^  t  ^n^^iroih  Vehi6eh<i)}rt>p#fed  togo;«>  J^Mi^i  But, 

not  behig  aWe^to'hcar  the  heat  of  .Uipfe  regions^  he  dropt  the 

purfuit  o?  hi^  journey  any  ftrthers  wi  returned  thro'  Germany 

to  LoliVairt,'  whi?t^  in  about  ^igM^  years  time  he  ftiidiei  hitiv- 

feif  t6  deaths  ibr  He  died  'thiB«^>t>f'*tt  lingering  Jcokfutaption 

•    '    '  upontlieeightfccmh<Jf  Mayif(y5J  Whetihe  WBiMNdy  in  his 

•  thirty'  third  ycar.^  Thaaims  -ftys^  th^t  he-^*  'ddeh^  to  be 

^^  reclconed  latMOing  the  itidft  leaded  men  of  his- ^;  ^Md 

'^  that  he  would- Wtaiiily  have  d(0ne*gr^at  thttigs^  if  he  had 

fTtft*  •'  M""'^  not  died  fo  very  Hnmatureiy;*'  - '  'Mid'Wridngflf  are  fntfely  ph^ 

M75?         lological  and  critkral :  as,Novirum'l«£lionun>iibri  o<9o-— Svht 

'tagmade  ratione^endandi  GfM<3$  autbres  ^^  Ndttt,  >  fcnc>- 

lia^  emendationes,  ic  explicationes  in  Euripidem^  SopKocIem^ 

i^fchylum,  Oicerbnem,^  Prt^ftiutti,  Aofoniunv,  AtltobHim, 

&c.  bdlidie^  ^  bodk  of' various  ii^dings  ini^fi^vcml'  ifiiMifariptt 

^f  th^  feptufagtM,  ^«irtd-a  great taahy^trinflfttioiis^fOrUk-  au* 

than,    H^  u^erftood  fix  lang<Htges  befides  that  bf^hk  nur- 

ti^^t^Untry^  vt^.i^be Latin,  Greek,' Hebiiewj  SVencb, *ka-> 

lian,  •and'(Wlltolt,i"'''i'     '^  •   '    /  •     • -•::,!.  :».  •    . 

-  It  may- ju(yy  iiEieiii»a  matter  of  Woi^der,  how  a  rmoi,  willi-v 

in  the  companiof  fo  fiic^  a  life  is  Cantems's,  could  gathara^ 

fo  many  laborious  taflcBfias  he  muft needs  ha^^^. done 4  and  na 

lefs  matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it, 

MelcHior  Aciaffi  half  giytSi  i(st4bitibr<a^Qunt  of'cfiisi:  'Md  lu:- 

<cord?ffg>to'him,  Cant^rus^va$i'inf  the  firft  piaoe,^ve^'tem^ 

peratoand  aU^cimious  hf^'poiht  of  dietj  that*  fc,r  lie  :*eai  fop 

the  fake  of  •livings :  and  did  nbt  live^'  as  the  goneraiEty  of  nian4 

'kind  do,  for  the^ iai&e  of  i^ating*.   He  ahrayi' begun  his  ftu^ 

'  '  dies  ^t  fcven»o'cIodk  in  dhe  nidmiqg,  and  hot  fooner,  bocauie 

SxAy  tifing'di^^nQt  ^ree  withi'hiiii' ;- and  purAtpd/tfaem  very 

intcnfely,  titlflvlif'an:  hour  bfter*  eleven.     Tkemhe'^wilked 

eut-for  an.  hour  before  dtmiep  r  cindv  after  be  ^lad  dined^ 

mdked  for  another,  hour.    Thttni  retiring  to^l^is  fludy^  he 

.    j|cpt  an  hdurx^n^a  couch,  .axid  after  that  rdumed'his  ftudies^ 

which  ho'dbntltslfldiiiliialinaAibn't^     iq  winlBr,:jand  feveiv 

tf'dock  in  fumnaerl  -  '  Th^*hc  fiook  another  fadurfs  walfe;  atufc 

JUter  retorh&ig  agaih  to  his  ftudiefe^  contiimed  them  till  mid-^* 

Tif^ht  without  intemiptidn,  for  he  !cdvBratei  any  (Uppers  and 

had  no- wifeft^  diflurb  him.    iSbA  hS; hpbra  o^jthe dayt wei« 

not  howevef  devoted  by  him  to- fevere  ftudy,  but  t^'writing^ 

ktters.tohis{iiends,  orany  othfer.^bu/inefl  tbat'ceqained  'le» 

l^ibQur  and  :attbitfdn^  whioli  be^^migltti  hi^pea  ./a  hyre  upon. 
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Irisfaads.  OheivmiUbe  r^adytOTv^ndiideupcma.fiA;!)^ 
fie£6on^  that  this  wa3  not  (iifficiQiit  mtt  do  what  Ganterns  didc 
iiBtnatn,  who  have  not expcjsenoedk^<<b!iiatcaft]|]rxoTOei^ 
what  a  vaft  deal  o£  reading  andWrking^^affiduit]^  and  coa* 
ftmcy  wiB  run  >ifeoiiffb»  Caiitenis  wu;  both'affiducuis  and 
confiant;  andhb  fludksMreis  €ondllfidiwMl.^'asvmllchibIm 
jttd  method,  a»  if  hs  bimfelf  hadf  been  .a.  machine*  Be  had 
«ot  cnhr  his  pardoular  hours  &r  fludving)  as  we  haye  icen^ 
butheawidedthofefaouribjan  hourglsi^,  Tome  of  which  he 
ietapaitfbrxeading,  otfaenfbr  writing;  and,  as  he  tells  lis 
faioifelf  in  a  pre&ce  tahis  Latin  tsanflacion  of  Stobsmsi,  he 
^lever  varied  iixxn  his  ;sftabliflied  method  oa  an  J  account  what* 
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We  muftnot'foigBttoobfeive^  (that,  aefliort  a  time  as  h^ 
hccolleiSBd  amoft  exceUent land  curious  library}  not 
only  full  of  the  beft  authors  in  all  thelangMgesheunderfiood, 
but  abounding  jUo  ^th  Greek  nianuicri{Scs,  which  he  had 
pwrbafrid  m  his  trayds^  and  which,^fif  death  had  fpared  him^ 
he  intended  to  have  pidililhed  with*  Latin  verfions  and  tiotes* 
He  ooidd  have  faid  with  Antonniiis,  that  f^  nothing  was  dear-^ 
^  ex  to  him,  than 'his  books :'-  hia  inonlinate  love  of  wUcb 
eapofed  him  to.  a  moft  ieveie  trials  when  a  fudden  inundation 
St  Ivoavain  gcea4y  damagei^  and-had  like  to  have  ddbroycd 
his  whole  library.  This  happened  Ufk>a  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary ia  the  year  1573^  aaiwas  fuch  an  affli^lion  to  him,  that, 
as  Mcicfcior  Adain.(ayS|  it  would  certainly  have  killed  him, 
if  his  firiends  bad'  not  pliol  him  with  proper  topicks  of  confe- 
btion,  and  affifted  hiip  in  dryii^  ^4  bringing  his  boob*  and 
ts  to  themfblves  agsuut 


CAPELLUS  (Lewis)  an  eminent  French  proteftant 
«od  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Qiampagne,  sabout  the  year  1579*  He.  was  proieflbr  of 
divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  univeriityof 
Saumurs  and  fo  very  deepiv  (killed  in  the  Hebrew^  that  our 
kained:bifliop  Hall  calls  nim  magnum  Hebrairantium  ora^ 
culum  in  Gallia,  the  great  oracle  of  all  that  ftudied  Hebrew 
ifi  France.  He  was  the  authbr  of  fome  very  learned  works  ; 
but  is  now  chiefly  niemorable  for  the  controverfy  be  had  with 
the  yornigorBuxtorfi  concerning- the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
points*  Two  opiiiions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  date 
and  origin  of  tfade-  points ;  both  of  which  have  been  verv 
varmly  e4>oufed;.  i.^  The  firft  is,  thatdie  points  are  coeval  wttflr 
fbt  language,  and  were  always  in  uit  among  the  Jews:-,  the 
Second,  m^  the  foints  w^e-not  known  to  the  Jewa.beforQ 

tqeir 
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tlieii^'dirp»tfio|i  finriL'Jeni&km^  hiit  iminited  afteninnb .% 
modoim.  rabbies  t&  praroatxhe  language^  iriiich  was  eyiery:  ds^ 
4ocaytng>  from  bttn^ullechr  loft  $  vis*  that  they  iRer/siaTent- 
ci  by  the  Mafoneth  Jeunr.of  Tiberias,  About  fix  himdred  yean 
after  Chrift.  This  opinba  cf  thiq#  late  iaHreMon  was  taken  up 
by  Capeilus,  who  defiemkd  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  leamcil 
tmatife^  intitled,  Areaimm  punduatidiis  jrevelatiifli^':  ioc 
which  work,  being  printed  in  HoUand,  caufed  a  great  da»- 
mour  among  the  proteftants,  as  if  it  hsvl  a  tendebcy  to  huH 
their  caufe.In»  the  mean  time  it  is  certaintthat  Latbdr^Ckdinii^ 
2!uiagUus,  and  others  had  eipoufed  the  ianie  notaon,  as  weH 
as  the  Scaligecs,  Cauiahons^  KrpehiiiS)  Salmafius,  Grotias^ 
and  the  Heinfiufes  :  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  fatd,  that 
CapelhiS'  introduced  aicy  nordty,  bot  only  better  and.  more 
foluUy  eftabliifaed  aniopinion^  which  had  oeen  appiovpd  of 
by  the  moft  learood  anbjudidous  piotieftants.  But  the  true 
Mafon  why  theOprman  ppoteftants  ih£;oiaeial  fb*warmly  ofk- 
pofed  Capellus's  qunion^  was»  becat^ they  Jiad'i>eeii  accH^ 
tomed  to  follow  that  of  the  twa  BDucCorfs,  whom  then  obnfi^ 
deied  as  oracles  in  Hebrew  karning.  '  Bttxtef  the  fmerhid 
wiittena  little  traattfe.  in;' defence  of  the  antiopiity  of  th6 
points :  and  as  Buxtorf  V'  civdit  was  jaftiyri^atanMiig  tbeou 
they  cKofe  rather^  to  telv  ikpon  hjs  authority^  than  to  oxomine 
his  arguments,  in  fo  apftride  aa  enquiiy.  Buxtorf  the  fed 
wrote  .againft  Capellus,  and  maintaiiwd  )ii^  father's  opiniQa. 
Capellus  however  has  been  generally  {uf^okA  to  kirc  put 
(he  matter  beyond  any  f^ut^er  Stp\iXiRii ^^  whichiaccoiiiitliis 
foholan  BocKart,  Grotius,  Sp:^ihsim,.Vafflus,  Datll^,  and 
alraoft  all  the  learned  in  Hebrew  fmoe,  hanra  come  ycrj  reat 
dily  into  his  opinion. 

Capdhis  compofed  anotlier  work,  intitledj  Cntica  ladra, 
which  fo  highly  difpleafisd^tfae  protsftants,  that  diey.handered 
die  impreffion  of  it  '^*  till  J^hn  Capelias,  who  was  his  ibn  Mi 
aft^wards  turned  papift,  got  leave. o£  the  »king  to  print  it  at 
Paris  in' the  year  1050.  This  work  is  jicrtfains  dfc  but  a  cd- 
)efiion>of  various  readings  anderrxits^  which  he  thooght 
were  crept  into  the  copies  of  the  Bible,,  through  the. fault  of 
the  tranfcr^rs :  it  mufthave  been  howe¥«r  a  v/otk  of  pr^ 
digious  labour,  fmce  the  author  ackpawledgbs^  that  he.  had 
been  fix  and  thirty  years,  a^iout  it»  ii  Wht  younger  Bnxtorf 
wrote  a  learned  anfwer  40  it,  and  foma  £nglifli  proteAants 
have  aifo  appeared  agsunfl:  its  but  Qrotius  oa^the  other  fide 
mery  much  commends  lUsciitique  in  anxpiOle  to  the  aiidxir,' 
where  he  tdls  him  amottg  other,  things  ta  be  co9|tentwich 

she  ^udicioM^  appfobaaoip  of  a  fevr,  r^faqr  i^uua  tl)^  bliM^P** 

plaufe 
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|Ade  of  mssanif  raidb».    Cbmfiontus  ekt^  %§  bc^  ma^is 
poditt  qiiam  mtdtis  laudatoribus. 

Capdlmdied  at  SdftUfiHr  iit  the  ]fear  lAjS,  aged  almoft  eigh-* 
fv  ft9r9  $  having  made  an  abridgmem  of  bis- life  in  his  work 
lie  geote  Capellori. 

CAR ACCI  (Lewis,  AucirsTiHEy  and  Han^ni* 
bal)  cekbraliedpEttnter» of  the  Lombard  fehoo),  all  of  Bo* 
logna  in  Italy.'  Lewis  Cltrracci  was  bom  in  the  year  1555 ;  DePacft,&c, 
tm  was  eoufin  «mnan  to  Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who 
ivcre  broChen.  He  difocmred  ^t  an  indifferent  genius  for 
jnindng  under  his  firft  mafter  ProTperd  Fontana ;  who  then^ 
fere4imiaded  him  from  puffliing  it  ^iiy  farther,  and  treated' 
bim  fo  roughly,  that  Lewis  left  his  fchool.  However  he  was 
determined  to  fiippiy  the  defeds  of  nature  by  art  i  and  hence# 
ferward  had  reoourfe  to  no  other  mafter,  but  the  works  of  the 
fiaet  painters,  He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  famous  Tin-» 
ioret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doings  enc€>uraged  him  to  pro* 
ceed  in  his  pfofeffion,  'sind  foretold^  that  he  (hould  fome  time 
be  one  pf  ttMTiiiift  in  it/  lliis  prophetic  •  applaufe  animated 
him  in  his  refidkitions  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art ;  smd  he 
trav^dkd  about  fo  ftudv  th^  works  of  dioie  in^ho  had  excelled 
in  it.  He  ftudied  Titian^s,  TintoretS  and -Paulo  Veronefe'a 
works  at  Venice ;  Andtea  del  Sarto's  at  Florence  ;•  Coring- 
gio's  at  Parma;  and  JuHo  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg-' 
gio's  manner  tcmched  him  moft  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it 
ever  after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  cojouriiig,  and  had  a 
pecultar  sracefiilnefs  and  candour. 

Aiie;u^e  Carracci  was  boni  in  the  ^ear  1557,  ^^^  Han4 
aibal  in  the  year  1560.  Their  fether,  though  a  taybr  by 
trade,  "was  yet  very  carefiil  to  give  his  fons  a  liberal  educatt- 
en.  Augufline  was  begun  to  be  bred.a  fcholar;  but  his  • 
lenius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  a  gold- 
inidi.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  in  a  little  time,  and  then 
gave  himiHf  up  to  eyery  thing  that  pleafed  his  fancy.  He  firft 
pirt  hin^Uf  under  the*^  tuition  of  his  codin  Lewis,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  defigner  and  painter.  He  gained  fomtf 
knowledge  likewife  of  all  ^  parts  of  the  mathematlcks,  na* 
tural  phifofophy,  rl)etorick,  muikk,  and  mofl  of  the  liberal 
arti  and  fciencesf  He  wa^  alfp  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very 
aceompliQied  in  many  other  refpefts.  Though  painting  waa 
the  profeffion  he  alway$  fludc  to,  'yet  it  wte  often  interrup- 
ted by  his  purfuits  in  tne  tin  <A  engraving,  which  he  learnt 
of  Comdius  Coft,  iild  jh  Yi%ieh  ke  iuipafle^  a^l  the  mafler» 
fff  his  timer        ^    .  l-   rirf  v':;;::    ■..   '^{ly^.  ^  \  . 
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*!  Hannibal  C^ccl  in  the  mean  .time  58^  a  A/Scificy^ 
b,  as  well  as  his  brother  AugUftinC;  b^  never  wandered 
£Qom  his  art,  though  he  wander^  through  all  thofe  places 
which  afforded  any  .mtan^  of  cultivating  and  perf(p^;i{ig  it» 
Among  his  many  admirable  qualities,  he. had  fo  pro^iqua.4 
memory,  that  whatever  he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to 
retain  and  make  his  own.  Tbi^  at  IVkOnai  he.acqttfiied'jthe 
fwectnefsand  pitiirity.Qf  Corrq^ia-j;at:V!enicea  t^e  ftre^gth 
and  diftributidn  of  coloiurs  of  utiafi;;  ati^mp,  thc^ntii-^ 
jiefs  of  defign  and  .beautiful  fprms  ,^f  the  antique  ^  a^id  by 
)u$  wonderful. petfi^j^mance^  in  the  F^M'nefe  paIaf3e»-i)e'ii;>oa 
n^ade.  it  appear,  tJb^t  ^1  the  feveC^Jl  pt^de^tions  of  the  moil 
< eminent  maftei;;!,  tiis  predeceflbrs^  were  united  in  himfelf  a-* 

lotte»  ' : . » ' 

1^  At  length  thefe4w»ee:  painters  having:  made  all  the  aiifffaitz^ 
gt$  they  OQuld'.by  .contemplating  the>*^orks»  and  ;by^<4ofe 
praf^ice,  formed  a  plan^  of  afTociatipnj  >and  continued  heuce* 
focward  ahnpft  alwaya  together;  •  It^wi^  communicated,  liis 
difcoveri^s  fireelytp  nis  coufuwi.;^d:prQp<>f<^  tp  them-  that 
they  fhould  unite  th^r  fentimei(im  ai^d^  t^irj  nUtnn^Ti  ,aod  aSt' 
as  it^ei:e  in  OtHifcMeraoy.  The^  pxopofal  was^acc^ed : .  .they 
(performed  feveral  tMi^g^  in  feyeral  places  i  a^d  &fding  "their 
credit  to  incteafc?,  the)c  iaid>the  foundatH^j'  of  that  celebi:ated 
ictK)oI,  which  ever/iiice  has.  gone  by.  the  nam§  of  tkot  Carac- 
cr& * acgden^y.  HitlT^r  ;aU  |:he  young  ^li^dent^,  whp  <bad  .a 
yiew  of  becoming  gi^fters,  retorted  to  .be  inftru<9«4.vin.  the 
jpdiments  pf  .painting. '-  and  b^re  the  Carracci  tai^ht  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  .can^.,  J^wis's  .charge  was^  to^ 
ntalCe  a  cplle&iofi  of  antique  f^tuf  %^.  and  b^f^  reliefs*  l^h^Y 
bavd  defigns  of  ^e  b^.A  maftefst;  and  a  ^olledion  of  purious 
books  on  all  Aibjefts  relating  to  theh:  art :  and  they  hjid  a  (kil-» 
ful  anatpmift  .ajway?  ready  to  teach,  what  belonged  Ip  the 
knitting  and  o^otipn  of,  the  mufc}es,:^q»:  There  were  often 
difputati^ns  in.  the  academy  -,  and  not  pn^  painters*  but.  fx\en 
of  learning  propofed  qHeftion^,  wj^b  were  al>vaya  decid^ 
by  Lewis,  tverybgdy  waf  wejl  jcce^Ved  5  and  tnoughfta- 
ted  hours  were  alloted  to  tresat  of  d^erent  a)atter%  yet  ^im- 
provements might  be  n^ade  at  all  hours  b|y  the. antiquities, and 
<be  defign^,  which  were  \o  be  feci>^  ^     . 

,  The  &me  of  the  Caracci  leachjng  Ronie,  the  cardinal 
Farnefe  fent  for  Hannibal  diithef^,.  to  paint  thegalkry^oif  kk 
palace.  Hannib^^was^^be,  i?c»-^  -willing  to  .go,  bec|i.uie  he 
had  a  great  deiire  to  fee  Rai^ql's  i^I^,  is^ith  the  antique 
jiatties  ai^d:  b^sbMiefe^  .Tbe.  ^nflp^  iw\^ici\  he  took  there- 
from the  ancient  fciilpture^  made  him  change  his.j^lognian, 
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mani^  fdt  Oik  matt  itfihatiy'b^  theddigit 

ind  iA  th^cotouriagp  *Au|aftitie  follomMl  Hahnibal^'  to  affift 
Ian  in .  lib  iindatakirig  ofr^he  BarncfegUlerp;  bufe  the  bro^ 
tken  nocirightiy  agreeing,  the cardSntl  font; Avguftine^iotbcl 
court  of  jthe.dflfcr  of:^ivind,  in  whofe  fefvice  be  died  in  die 
ite2f  being-only  foktyiire  yeaisrof  nge.v  Hiamoft  •<;&-< 

brated  piece.  of'pauiting!is  that  of .  the  iCommnnion  of  St;i 
JevMn^  in^Bdogna  :::^  A  piece,{  fays  a  coimaifieur,  fiycom-  Frefooy'ttt^ 
««  pkte in  all itj  paits^:.that  it  was  jnuoh-to-tbe  famented,  thc°^  p«ittti»B» 
^  exodlent  audsar Abnkl  .^wididnKW  himfeif  iraai  ^e  •  pnc--  uod^iVi^. 
^  Ax  of  an  art,;  in-HriUshiiis  abilities  Were  fo>very,eorbaqFv 
«  dinanr,  to  follow  the  liniin'ior  profeiQEon- of  a  graver/' :Aii« 
giiftihe  had  a  natural  Ion,  cs^ed^Antonib,  who  was  brought 
upapannter  ander.hisruzidetiannibal;  and  Who  applied  him«4 
jidf  widi  femuch.  Tacxsefs  to  the ihidr  of  alil>he  .capita]:  pieces  inf 
Rome,  that  it>is  dxxight  be*  would  have  fnrpamd  eVen  Han*' 
mbal  hiiiifclf,  if  he  liad  iived : .  but  he  dkd  at  the  a^e  of  thtrtj^ 
fire,  ift^the year :ifri8i  :-.i;  ;  ..    ;  '.        .    .-:.♦:,- 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  die" 
Famefe  gallery  at  Roniei>.':and  after  bidoboeirable  paihs  and 
care,  finilbed  the  paintinds'  in  the  pei(feAjbt^>  they  are  'isam 
tobefisen  in.    He  hopra,'^that  thek:ailiiinaL^WDuldha^..re»• 
warded  him  in  fonie  ]nni{(drtion  tb  theezceHcnqB  of: his  woric^  \ 

and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up,  which  was  eieht  years ;  but 
he  was  difappointed.  The  cardinal,  influenced  by  an  igno- 
tant  Spaaiaurd  his  dcurffiflMcv  gave  him  but  vd  little  4bbve  t(vo 
hwidred  pounds,  thanghirt  isxertain-'he  defkiined  more  than 
twice*as.many.thon£uDcbj'  Wh^n  the  money , was  brought 
him,  he  was  fo  furprifiidtat  the  injiiftiee  done  him,  that  hd  -.r 
could  not  rpeak  a  word  tojdie  perfon  that  brought  it.  Thia 
confirmedhim-in  amelajicholy^  w^hioH  his  temper  naturally 
indiiied  to,  and  made  him/.refolve'  never  4nore  to  touch  ibis 
pencH^ -which  refohitidn  be  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if.lm 
neoeffitieshad  not  compelled  him^to  break  it.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  melancholy  |;ained  fo  much  upoi^  hinr,  that  at  certain 
time^  it  deprived  him  of  the  .right  u(fa  of  his  fenfes.  It  did 
nothowcKrer  put  a^flop  to  his  amours';  and  his  debauches. af 
Naples,  whidwrhe  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  healtht 
brought  II  diftemper  uponhim,  of  which  he  died  in  the  yent 
16094  wken  ht  waa  .forty  nine  yearsi.of  age.  As  inint 
life 'he  had.  imitaCed  Raphael  in  his  works^  'fo  he  feems  to  hove 
copicrir  that  great  mafter  in  the  caufe  and  nianner  of  his  deadb 
Ks  veoecaltion  for  Raphael  was  indeed'  fo,  great,  that  it  'ivaii 
his  death*hed  requeft,^  to  be  buried  in  the  faihe  tomb,  with 
'him  I  .whioh  waa  accordingly  done  in  thq  pantheon  or  rotunda 
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stRdnie*  There  are  extant  reif«ral.fdnts  of  tbeUdfferf  t^ 
gin,  and  of  olfaer  folijoaB,  etched  bjr  the  hand  of  this  'm* 
eomparaUe  arttft.  '  He  is  faid  td  liiRre  been  a  firiend^  plui^ 
Iwiieft,  ahd  open  hearted  man;  veiy-eoinmuntcativeto  hb 
ftholars,  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  thenivthat  he  genendljr 
kept  his  money. in  the  famehotcwkkhis^coloiirsy  wfawe  thejr 
miAt  have  recMrfe  to  either,  as  thejr  had  oocafion« 

r.  .1     fv^hde  Hannibal  Carracci  worked  it  Rome,  Ijemr  mt 
courted  from  aU  paits  of  Lonvbardyv  efpecialljr  by  the  dci^ 

.  ^.  to  make  pidhnes  in  their  churches ;  and%viiiay  judgeof  hi^ 
capacity  and  facility,  by  the  great  nimibcr  of  piftures  he  miale^ 
and  by  the  preference  that  ^as  gtten  him  to  other  painter^. 
In*,  the  midft  of  thefe  employments,  Habnibal  foBicsted  him 
to- come  and  affift  him  in  the  Famefe  gallery ;  and  fi^isarneft^* 
ly  that  he  could  not  avoid  complying  whh  hb  ntcpieft;  "ISt 
went  to  Rome ;  correfied  leveral  tUngs  in  that  aallery ;  pasn^ 
csd  a  fizure  or  two  himfelf ;  and  then  returned  to  ficoogiia^ 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1619,  in  the  fixty  fourth  year  of  hiai 
age.  ■•  • 

'  Had  die  Camcci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own^  yte  th« 
merit  of  their  difiaples,  in  the  academy  whidr  they  founded^ 
would  have  rendered  their  name  ilhiibious  in  fadoeeding 
times :  among  whom  were  Ouido  EHsmenicfainO,  Lanfranoof 
&c.  &c. 

CARACCIOLI  (John)  an  iDdhwiis  nobleman,  and 

tiie  grand  fenefchal  of  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiftoeaah 

century,  was,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty,  o-^ 

Bfantome,    bltged  to  make  ufc  of  his  pen,  when  he  was  very  yoiHig#    At 

'"^  **"rti  r  '''^"3^^  ^^  ^^  *^  P*^  ***^  *^  pfcafe  Joan  11*  queen  of  Na-» . 

t«^.  39«i  P'^^'  ^^  ^'^^  admitted  not  only  to  her  firiendfhip  but  to'  her 

'  embraces.    He  had  a  particular  averfion  to  mice,  as  Uie  bu^ 

tbor  juft  referred  to  informs  us;  andfrom  diis  finguhuity,':aa 

he  relates,  fhe  contnved  a  method  of  difcovering  her  pafion 

to  him*     One  day,  as  he  was  playing  at  chefs  in  her  m^Ltdr- 

robe,  {he  herfelf  caufed  a  moufe  to  be  fet  before  him  ;  and 

he,  feampering  about  for  fear,   firft  tomUmg  againft  otie^ 

then  a^ainft  anothet^^  ran  in  at  the  quden's  cbambei'door,'  pnd 

fell  juft  upon  her.    Ay.this  mean6  the  queen  took  an;oppor<« 

toiiity  of  communicating  hints  to  him,  which  =he  dfverwardir 

Improved  to  the  uttnoft ;  and  in  a  little 'titne  be  WBa>'miMle  her 

duef  fenefchal.    He  met  howe^r  with  the  fete  comanbri*  to 

fitch  minions:  for,  in  the  firft  placr,  hy  engaging  in  too  nte^* 

nj  intrigues,  he  becaine  odious  to  a*  li3y,  w4ib  had  a  great 

a^DOidancy  over  the  queen.    Some  decking  that  hewas  iia£>4 
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ud  that  he  even  gsv<e  iier  a  tioN  iti'fit  ^M^  4tpo^  her  Ireftling 
kh  die  prifidpailty  ef  Siri^eriM^.  TKen  be^  gave  iSbcafita  to  ftii  Spondtati 
]  M^fdppaedbf(everftlftH3^f>iiiaitMa<^ 
Moiwit  tells  wSj  #m  k»Wi»*e,  Wb^  -^aviftd  Alphdnfo«iig  J«*^ 
of  Afngonfo  Rturii  tt>  Naptes^  «i¥hJA[^fc(6  had  feft  for  lio  ^^^ ' ""' 
tthbritafen,  lmtbiki(Hehecou]((k6klbrtiblVcafnrdfFquiieti 
Juii,  ^ohad  adopts  hiifi  for  hei*  foil.     A^  edidu9  lb  ddi 
tegFtteiul  foil  Hiuft  He  to  jdan^  yet  <3ariEtcciolt  'undertook  -  to 
nd»  Hhi  ^arfy  eHiAaf^  ik^e  very  jbngdom  of  Naples.    Ifii 

dfcdually,  confidence^ vra»'feemmgi)rref)ofe^  Hetitt 

klnseafiIyall«^d^fiW^lfae  queer's  phefcrtce ;  who,  l)ytJic  '^' 

aUce  of  her  feniide  favourite,  ^ufed  'him.  to  Be  di^>aec4ied: 
the  manner  of  it  vras^  is  Spondanus  relates  it,  thus  :  A 
Uft  and  infkluotts  iMflage  .was  fent  him  in  the  ni^t,  that  Afe 
^n  was  ieized  i^th  an  apopleflicfk  fit/  amid  -tiiat  hSe  hidft  -'•  "- 

Wat  upon  her  immUIfteely.  He,'  after  H&t  late  confidence 
Aewn  to  him,  did  not  fafpt&  her  to  ht  fri^'tnemy ;  and  t^erer-f 
Aitllweed  up  and  o^ned  bis  chaMfter^'d6or,  before  he  wa$ 
Ufd^efiede  upon  Whk:h  the 'diTalEj^fat  YtOhed  in,  and  kiHed 
Km.  This  happened'  u|)on  fhe  ti^eiity -ffevAith  of  'Auguft 
1432 :  on  which  da^  he  had  folemniced'^y^  grdat  pottip  fttfi 
nuptials  of  his  -fon.  *Bayle  fap,  that  thii -John  GaraccioK, 
thechicffencfchal  of  Naples,  wasthenioft  confiderable  no^ 
Neman  of  his  family ;  'though  it  was  very  niimetoas,  and  had 
fioduccd  many  great  men. 

Cardan  .(Jj^rom)  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary »aylc, 
Miitfes  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Pavii  on  'the  24th"of  Moroi. 
fcptcmbet,  1501,  As  his  mother  was*  not"  married,  flic  tri- 
t*  eveiy  method  to  procure  an  abortton,  *irt  wlAiout  cffic^' 
Sie  was  three  days  in  labour;  and  they 'Were  forced  at  I^ 
to  entitle  child  from  her.  He  was  born  'with'  his  head'co-' 
^otd  With  black  ciiried  hair.  When  he  "wai  foiu-  years  old! 
^  was  carried  to  Mthn :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
4ai  ciw.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  fludy  at  the, 
'wwcrfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  yeirs  after,  he  exphlinttH 
Endid.  h  1524  he  went  to  Padua,  and  die  feme  year' w^ 
•bitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts;  in  the  fnd.of.Sie 
Rowing  year,  he  took  'the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfiick* 
He  married  about  the  end  of  1531^  For  ten  years  'be- 
fat,  Ws  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  knowledge'  of 
a  woman,  whidi  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He  at- 
ftihuttd  k  to^b«  evfl  inflncnces  of  the  planet  under  Whieh 
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^^  l^ft'^nif  WfiV*  WlMknt Jie. enumerates, ja*  ho  dodi  jjit /inpiM 
pb^  than  Ane»  tJ^t^calrftmisft^t^^  qf  l^is  jife,jbi£| 
^  .tea  yfan  iiopotenqfi  is-jglj^ays  oi>,e*^  ^A^  the  age  of  thjityi 
three  he  becs^(^:p(^feflpi:  .^  ityuhenifiticjc^'  at  Milanl .  Twgi 
•  ye^ts.afte^  he  vaa$. offered, tbe^pbce  .c]^  ipy^qfefibr  ot  mecficin^ 
atjPavja^  whic^  h^rf^)de4»  &<^  fo^i^g  aIi^elily)od  of  hav<« 
ingjiis  falary  i^egHtarl]!  paid.  In  1539  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  collc^;of  .ph^cians  at  Milan }« in.  1543  ^ 

jcfad  puUickJe^ufes^in^-medicmejin  Ijhs^  Qit/t  wi  ac  Jravia 
^  ye.ar  following,,  .butdifcontinued.  them  DecafuTe  he  cquld 
;i6t  Qhtf\in  paynient  qf.  his  falanr,  ^^  i;^tur%ttl  tp  MilfU)*.  la 
J  547s  his  fitend  Andrew  Veialiiis,  procnred  him  jfrocn  tbd 
Devitapro- king  4)f  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  p^nilon  lOf  eight  hun4red 
1^  orgtWAS  and  his  tahle^  .which  he  telU  us  ;he  renifed  on^.ac- 
^*  count  of  tlie  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  ^becaufe  to  be  well 
r^eived  in  that  king^oo^  he  muft  have  renouivced  the  Ko^ 
JM.  miih  J^ligion  Jin  ^^ch  he  had  been  bred. .  In  1552^  h» 
went  into  Scotland,  iiaving  been  Tent  for  by  the  ^rchbifbo^ 
q[  St^  Andrews,  vfho  had  applied  in  vain  to  the  French 
kind's  phyiicians,.«ai^d.  a£(^wards  to  thofe  of  the  emppror^ 
This.prelate,.  then  f^rty  yearns  old,  had.  been  for  ten  years 
9&i^ed  w:itb  a  /hprtne&  of  breath,  which  returned  every 
eight. days  for  the  two  laft  years.  He  bcffan  to  recover  fipm 
the  moment,  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  nun*  Cardan  took 
jus  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  ^qeks  and  three  d^y% 
leaving  him  prefcriptions,  which  in  ,two  years:  wrought  a 
complete  cure. 
Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
^vifiting  feveral  countries.  He  eroded  Fft^ice  in  going  thi- 
ther, and  returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germa* 
ny  along  the  banks  9Jf  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafioA 
he  went  to. London^  and  calculated  king  Edward^s  nativity^ 
'Fnls  tour  took  up  about  ten  months  ;  after  which  coming 
back  to  Milan,  he  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  O&fh 
bei;  1552,  and  then  went  itx>  Pavia,  from  wfhence  he  wa^jin^ 
vited  to  Bologna  in  1^2.  He  taught.in  this  laft  city.  til][ 
the  year  1570,  at  whicn  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon^ 
but  fpme  months  after  he  was  fent  hon^e  to  his  own  ho^fe* 
He  was  not  reflored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  afn 
figped  him  for  a.prifbn ;  but  he  recovered  it  Coon  after*  fie 
left  Bologna  in  September  1571^  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  lived  without  any  publick  emplovxpent* .  He  was,  ho^Mi 
ever,  admitted  a  mcmoer  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  an4. 
received  a  penflon  from  the  pope  He  died  at  Kome^  the 
a ift  of  September  J  5755  according  tpThua^HS^   Tjjij^.  ac- 
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Ulint  might  lie  fufficient  to  (hew  the  reader  that  Cardan  was 
of  a  veiy  fickle  temper;  biit  he  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  df  nis  fingiilar  arid  odd  turn  bf  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  hinifelt  tellil  lis  coiicerning  his  good  and  bad  quali- 
tits:    This  iligenuoufnef^  is  itfelf  a  prdof  that  his  miiid  was 
of  i  very  particular  c^ft.     He  inform^  us,  that  when  he  feltibia; 
n6  pain  nztxinll^i  h€  would  ekcite  that  difaereeable  fenfa- 
tibn  in  hlmfelf^  hy  biting  bis  hps,  and  fqueezing  his  fingers 
tiD  he  cried.   H^  did  this,  he  adds,  to  ptevent  a  greatet  evil : 
for  when  he  happened  to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  vio- 
lent fallies  of  the  imagination,  and  impreffiohs  on  his  brain^ 
a^  were  more  ihfupportable  than  any  bodily  pain:     He  fays 
elfewhcre,  that  in  his  greateft  tortures  of  foiil,  he  ufed  id 
vdiip  his  legs  with  rocjs,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  great  relief   to  him  to  weep,    but  very  often  he 
could  not.     He  wa^  fortietimes  tempted  to  ky  violent  hands 
oh  himfelf^   which  he   calls   hefoick  love;    and  imagines 
Aat  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  poffefled  with  it,  though 
they  did  not  own  it  :    nothing  gave   him   more  pleafure 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  unea- 
fy  i  he  ipoke  on  all  fubjeAs,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon : 
ik  was  fo   fond   of  games  of  chance,    its  to  fpend   whdle 
4iys  in  them^  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  family  and  repu- 
tation ;  for  he  even  ftaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels. 
Hfc  obferves,  that  the  poverty  to  which  he  Was  reduced,  ne- 
ver compelled  him  to  do  any  thing  berieath  his  birth  ofvir- 
ttic,  and  that  one  of  the  methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fub- 
fiSance,  was  the  making  of  almariacks.    J.  C.  Scaliger  af- 
fimis^  that  Cardan  having  fixed  the  time  of  his  death,  ab- 
llained  from  food  [a],  that  his  prediftion  might  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not  difcredit  his  art. 
Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  df  books,  fdr  i\ie  Lyons  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  printed  lit  1663,  contains  ten  volumes  iil 
folio.     His  poverty  was  ofie  reafon  why  he  wrote  (b  many 
deatifesj  the  digrefEons  and  obfcurity  Whereof  puzzle  the 

[AjThuanus  (1.62.)fay8  tfiis  was  *'  fufing  fuftetiance,  purpofely  that 

generally  believed :  Cum  tribusy  &c.  **  that  he  might  not  coMtradi^  his 

f*  When  be  was  within  three  days  '<  predi^on."     Cardan^s    father^ 

<<  of  threefcore  and  fifteen  years  of  who  was  a  do^or  of  medicine^  and 

<<  age,  bie  died  in  the  very  fame  of  civil  and  canon  law,  died  in  the 

*•  year,  and  on  the  very  day  (the  fame  manner,  in  the  year  1524., 

^  eleventh  of  the  kailenos  of  O^o-  having  abftained  firom    all   fufte- 

^  ber)  which  he  himfeif  had  fore-  nance  for  nine  days.    His  fon  tellf 

'f  toki  t  it  was  generally^  thoiight  us,  that  he  had  white  eyes,   and 

U  dut  he  haftened  his  end^  by  re-  could  fee  in  the  night  time.  Bayle. 

Vol;  III^  F  icwicx) 
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reader^  who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expeft  to 
meet  with  i  as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetick  he  introduces 
feveral  difcourfes  concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets^  dio 
creation,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  in  his  logick  he  has 
inferted  a  judgment  of  hiftorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns 
that  he  made  thefe  digreffions  to  fill  up;  his  bargain  with  the 
bookfellers  being  for  fo  much  a  Iheet :  and  he  wrote  as 
much  for  bread  as  for  reputation.  With  regard  to  the  ob« 
fcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudxus  alledges  me  following  a* 
mong  other  reafons  for  it :  that  Cardan  imagined  that  many 
things  being  familiar  to  hini,  needed  not  to  be  exprefled ; 
and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination,  and  his  extenfive 
genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  anodier,  without  ftay- 
mg  to  explain  the  medium  or  connexion  between  them* 
Naudaeus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradi^ons  in  his  writ-' 
ings  are  an  evident  proof  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fen« 
fes ;  that  they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defea  of  memory^ 
nor  to  artifice ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between 
his  feveral  variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  <rf 
madnefs  with  which  he  was  feized. 

CARE  W  (G£orge}  an  eminent  Endiih  eentleman,  was 
fon  of  George  Carew,  fometime  dean  of  Chriu  church  kiOx' 
ford,  and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew  cafUe 
Wood'i  in  Pembrokefhire.  He  was  born  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year 
Athen.  1557,  and  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's 
hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1572.  But  taking  more  pleafure 
in  military  afiairs,  than  in  the  folitary  amufements  of  the  ftu* 
dy,  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree ;  and 
went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  conmiand  given  hkn  a- 
gainft  the  earl  of  Definond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth 
made  him  one  of  her  council,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance 
there :  in  which  laft  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very 
bravely  upon  feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in 
the  voyage  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
manner  invaded  with  a  domeftick  rebellion  and  a  Spanifh  ar« 
my,  he  was  made  prefident  of  Munfter for  threeyears;  when 
Joining  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond^  he 
took  feveral  caftles  and  ftrong  holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought 
the  earl  of  Defmond  to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to 
the  crown,  he  was  called  home ;  and,  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reizn,  was  conftituted  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Guemfey  and 
C^le  Cornet.  In  the  third  year  of  that  king's  rdgn»  he* 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  for  he  was  2ready 
knighted^  by  the  title  of  lord  Carew  of  Clopton  ;  having  be- 
fore 
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Affc  narriej  Joyce  die  daughter  of  William  Cldpt6n  of 
Qopfeoa,  efi|;  near  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfliire. 
mtrwvis  he  wad  made  mafter  of  the  ordnance  throughout 
Engbuki,  and  one  of  the  kiiig^s  moft  honourable  priry  coun- 
cil: and  at  lengthy  when  Qlarles  came  to  the  crown,  he 
WIS  immediately  made  by  him  earl  of  l^otnefs  in  Devon£Ure« 
Be  died  in  die  Sa^oy^  near  Londoil  as  it  was  then^  in  1629^ 
sged  feventy  three  years  and  upwards }  and  hisbody  was  con<« 
ireyed  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickihire  to  be  inters 
ltd* 

bmay  truly  be  fald  of  this  gendeman,  that  he  wtls  ztalth^ 
iul  ruhje£ly  a  valiant  and  prudent  commatider,  an  honeft 
comfdlor^  a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  leamlngi  Hd 
vrofe  a  woric,  indded  Pacata  Hibernian  or  the  Hiftory  of  the 
hbt  wai$  in  Ireland ;  which  was  publi&ed  in  folio  atLondoil 
in  fbe  yeair  16339  with  his  pi£hire  before^  and  thefe  vetfei 
iiftderit. 

Talis  eratvultu,  iedlineua^  m^nte  manuqud 

Quails  erat,  qui  vult  dicere^  fcripta  legat) 
Confulat  aut  famam$  qui  lingua,  mente  mahuqtii 

Vincere  hunc^  falna  jtidice,  rams  eran 

this  hiftory  contains  three  years  tranfafUons  dt  JVtuhftcir,  o^ 
which  his  own  addons  make  not  the  leaft  part;  It  was  re' 
fetved  for  his  own  private  fadsfa£tionj  while  he  lived,  ?s  h^ 
was  not  willing  to  expofe  hiinfelf  to  the  cehfure,  which  he 
would  probably  have  incurred  by  publifliing  a  piece,  in  which 
be  himfelf  was  to  make  die  pnncipal  figure*  Nor  was  htf 
ddermined  about  having  it  publifhed  at  all,  but  only  prefer-^ 
tred  by  way  of  fupplying  materials  for  a  general  hiftory  of  Ire-* 
hod,  when  fome  writer,  equal  to  the  talk§  fhould  undertake  " 
it.  Befides  this  work,  he  collected  feveral  chronologies,  char* 
ten,  letters,  monuments,  and  pnaterials,  belonging  to  Ire- 
hud  in  four  large  manufcript  volumes^  which  are  ftill  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  alfo  made  feveral  col-^ 
lefdons  for  an  hiftory  of  Henry  V*Si  reign^  which  were  af* 
ierwards  dige&d  into  Speed's  hiftory  of  Great  Britaini 

CAREW  (Thomas^  was  defcehded  of  the  family 
^  the  Garews   in '  Gloucefrerfhire.     He  was  educated   at: 
Coqws  Chrifti  college  Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  Atfaeo.  di* 
lie  was  made  gendeman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  fewer  on.  vol.  i« 
in  Ofdinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  always  efteemed  him  a^^  ^3®* 
Wie  of  tlie  moft  celebrated  wits  of  his  court*     He  was  much 

F  2  le- 
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Biosr.  Brit.  te(pe&cd  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  Bel)  Joknfon 
^nd  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
about  the  year  i639»  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and 
a  niafque  called  Caelum  Britannicum,  performed  at  White- 
hall on  Shrove  Tuciday  night,  the  eighteenth  of  February 
l^33»  by  the  king's  majefty,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  carls  of 
pevonihire^  Holland,  Newport,  &c.  with  feveral  other 
young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew  was  affifled  in 
the  contrivance  by  mt»  Inigo  Jones>  the  famous  architect ;  and 
all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the  celebrated  nu*.  Henry. 

Langbaifi.    Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of  the  pri- 

Biogr.  Brit.  ^^^^  muiick  to  king  Chailes  I. 

Wood,  Ath.     CARLETON  (George)  a  learned  bifliop  in  the/cveiv* 

O.  vol.  I.     teenth  century,  was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland*  He. 

^*  5I7*  was  chiefly  maintained  during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at 
Edmund  nail  in  Oxford,  by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin^ 
ftyled  the  northern  apoftle.  In  February  1579-80,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  fame  year  be  wis  elefted 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in  which  fbciety  he 
remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  was  aomitted  to  the  degree  of  matter  of 
arts,  and  thofe  of  bachelor  and  dbftor  in  divinity,  and  in  De- 
cember 1617,  was  elefted  bifhop  of  LlandaiF.  Theenfuing 
year  he  was  fent  by  king  James  I.  with  three  other  Englifli 
divines,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where 
be  ftood  up  in  favour  of  epifcopacy.  At  his  return,  be  wa» 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter  in  1619.  He  died  in  May 
1628,  aged  fixty  nine.     He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  papifts, 

Ibid.  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid  Calvmift.     *'  I  lov- 

^^  ed  him,  fays  mr.  Camden,  for  his  excellent  proficiency  in 
•*  divinity  and  other  polite  parts  of  learning  [a]". 

[a]  He  wrote,  i.  Heroici  chai*a-  great  and  merciful  delirerances  of 

^eres.     2.  Tithes  examined,  and  the  church  and  flate  of  England, 

proved  to  be  due  to  the  clergy  by  iincethe  gofpelbeganneheretoflou- 

a    divine    right.      3.    Jurifdi£lion  rifh,  from  the  beginning  of  quccnc 

regal,  epifcopal,  papal  :  wherein  is  Elizabeth.     6.  Short  directions  to 

declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded  know  the  trujc  church.     7.  Oration 

upon  the  jurifdi£lion  of  temporal  made  at  the  Hague  before  the  prince 

princes,  and  of  the  church.  See.  4.  of  Orange,  and  the  aflembly  of  the 

'Confenfus  ecclefiac   catholics  con-  fUtes  general.     8.  Aibologimania: 

tra  tridentinos,  de  fcripturis,  eccle-  or,  the  madnefs  of  aftrologers :  or, 

'                     fia,  fide,  &  gratia,  &c.  5.  A  thank-  an  examination  of  fir  Chriftopher 

fill  remembrance  of 'God's  mercy,  Heydon's  book,  entitled,  Ade&nce 

in  an  hiiiorical    colle6lion  of  the  of  judiciary  aftrology.    9.  Exami- 

nation 
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81^  of  tliole  things,  wfaei'cin  the  and  renowned  among  the  northern 

aotfa^of  the  late  appeal  [Richard  Englifli.     12.  Teftimony  coiicem- 

Montag;u^,     afterwaid    bifhop    of  ing  die  prelbyterian  difppline  in  the 

Qikh^er]  holdeth  the  do6lhne  of  JLow  Countries,  and  epifcopal  go- 

Pelagians  andAnpinians  to  be  the  vemment  in  England.     13.  Latin 

doftrines  of  the  chuixh  of  England,  letter  to  mr.  Camden,  containing* 

10.  A  joint  atteftation    avowing  foroe  notes  and  obfervations  on  his 

Ikuthedifcipline  of  the  church  of  Britannia,      14.   Several   fermons. 

England  was  not  impeached  by  the  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  Dutch 

mod  of  Dort.     II.  VitaBemardi  annotations,  and  in  the  new  tranf- 

Gilpinit    viri  fan^tifCmi,  famaque  lation  of  the  Bible,  undeitaken  by 

apud  Anglos  aqnilonares  celebeni-  order  of  the  iynod  of  Dort,    but 

BB.    It  waa  alio  publiihed  in  Eng-  not  completed   and  publiihed  till 

IKh,  qndar  this  title.  The  life  of  1637.    Biogr.  Brit. 
Bernard  Gilpin,  a  man  moft  holy 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  acade- 
my, which,  properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond ; 
for,  excepting  fome  mitigations,  which  feryed  only  for  a 
Uind,  he  was  as  ftrenuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge  as  ArcefUaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond,  Bayle. 
He  was  fb  intent  on  ftudy,  that  he  negle£led  to  cut  his  nails 
and  let  his  hair  grow.  He  was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his  flu- 
dies,  that  he  pot  only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot 
even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his  maid  fervant  Melifia,  who 
was  alio  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put  the  vidluals  into 
his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  his  concubine's  care 
was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupting  his  meditation, 
and  diat  of  letting  him  flarve :  from  whence  we  ♦  may  infer, 
that  this  philofopher,  was  one  who  could  ill  bear  to  be  diflur- 
bed  in  his  meditations,  not  even  when  the  occafion  of  it  was  to 
give  him  neceflary  fuflenance.  He  was  an  antagonifl  of  the 
ftoicks,  and  pitched  upon  Chtyfippus,  one  of  the  mofl  celebra- 
ted philofo^hers  of  their  feft,  for  his  adverfary,  and  was  fo 
felicitous  to  get  the  victory,  that  when  he  was  preparing  for 
the  combat,  he  took  a  doze  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his  brain.  Ibid, 
and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power  q£ 
his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Roman  fenate.  The  A- 
thenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  am- 
baflidors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hun- 
dred talents.  Carneades  the  acadcmick,  Diogenes  the  floick, 
andCritolaii$  the  peripatetick,were  charged  with  this  embafl'y, 
Before  they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to 
peat  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carneadcs's 
^loGuence  was  diflinguiQxed  nrom  that  of  the  others,  by  its 
*  '  F  3        '  ^rcngtJi 
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ftrengtii  and  rapidity t  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  flm 
ienate,  that  thefe  ambafladors  ihould  be  imipediately  fent  baclc, 
becaufe  it  was  very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the 
^gmnent^  of  Carneades.  The  Athenian  ambafladors  (faid 
many  of  the  ien4tors)  were  fcnt  rather  to  force  us  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  than  to  folicit  them  by  perfuailon;  mean* 
ing,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  refift  the  power  of  that  eloquence 
la  Cato,  with  which  Carneades  addrefled  himfelf  to  them.  According 
WJaTf  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at  Rome  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine 
prations  of  this  philofopher,  that  they  forfook  their  diverfuuia 
and  other  exercifes,  and  were  carried  with  a  kind  of  madneft 
to  philofophy ;  the  humour  of  philofophifing  fbre^ding  like 
^nthuilafm.  This  grieved  Cafo,  who  ws(s  afraid  diat  for  the 
futiu-e  the  ^on^an  youfh  would  prefer  bodes  to  arms.  He 
blamed  the  conduct  of  tl^e  fenate,  for  having  fufFered  th^ 
lunbafladors  to  continue  fq  long  among  them,  without  an  an-< 
|wer,  who  were  able  to  perfume  them  to  any  thing.  Cato 
was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit,  and  ftrength  of 
argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained  either  fide  of  a 
queftion,  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of  juftice  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  as;ainft  ^t,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
iieard  him,  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  thp  greateft  o? 
rators  of  I^qme.  This  was  his  element :  he  delighted  in  demo- 
lifhing  his  own  work  {  becaufe  all  fcrved  in  the  end  to  confinn 
|iis  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or  refem^ 
blance^  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  fo  that  of  two  thin^ 
direftly  oppofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifFcrently.  Quin- 
tilian  very  judicioufly  remarks  that  though  Carneades  aigued 
in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he  afled  himfelf  according  to  the 
ftrifi  rules  of  juftice.  The  following  maxim  of  Carneades  i^ 
truly  admirable.  ^^  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy, 
^*  or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  tq 
**  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  mcrq 
^*  lurl^cd  an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  i?,  thougl\ 
^*  it  were  in  tiie  power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  \iSai\ 
«<  for  being  fdent."  ^ 

^  It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  leit  his  fchqol  tq 
liis  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philo* 
fopher  found  Mentor  in  bed  w{th  his  concubine  Melif&.  Ho 
did  not  then  difpute  oq  probability  and  incomprehenfibility ; 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
^  certain,  and  comprehended  perfedl:ly  weU,  w)iat  his  eyes 
told  him,  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difdple,  an4 
|>roke  with  Mentor  j  wnofe  crime  was  moft  infiunous.  He, 
Vas  the  favourite  fcbo]ar  of  ^amcac|es,  v^hsdfrw  accefa 
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loUslioufe,  as  if  he  bad  been  his  fon.  Cameades,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  lived  to  be  fouricore  and  five  years  old :  others 
make  hkn  to  be  ninety.  His  death  is  plaosd  in  the  fourA 
jar  of  the  hundred  and  fixty  fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has 
pitferved  the  following  apophthegm  of  Cameades.  Princes 
leam  nothing  wdl  but  riding:  for  their  mafters  flatter  them  s 
tbofe  who  wiefUe  with  them  fuller  themfelves  to  be  thrown ; 
but  a  horfe  oxifiders  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a 
poor  man  or  a  rich,  'be  on  his  back^  but  if  his  rider  cannot 
rule  him,  hetKrowshim. 

C  A  R  O  (Hankibal)  a  very  cefebrated  Italian  poet  and 
orttor,  was  bom  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  the  year  1507 ;  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecretajy  to 
fane  bifhops.  Soon  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  bis  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  firft^ 
under  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal 
of  Famefe.  Then  he  was  v^zde  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  and  b^m  to  acquire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  worics, 
fk  tranflated  yirgil's  mneid  into  his  own  language,  very 
ilelicately  and  very  faithfully :  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of 
ilyle,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  that  the  beft  judges  did 
not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the  leafl  fhort  of  his  original, 
{fe  tranflated  alfo  Arifb>tle's  rhetorick,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1570,  and  two  Orations  of  Qregpry 
'Nazianzen,  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Cyprian,  He  wrote  a  co- 
medy, which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well  of;  and  a  mifcdiany  of  Lett  ly,  U 
his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1584^  3* 
flis  ibnnets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fb  has  a  poem, 
which,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Famefe,  he  wrote  in  ho-^ 
noiur  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Fnmce,  Caftelvetro  wrote  a 
critique  upon  mis,  and  took  an  occaflon  to  decry  Caro's  a- 
bilities  and  tafte ;  but  feveral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly 
Aat  of  Banchi  at  Rome,  flood  up  in  his  defence,  and  main- 
tained the  credit  both  of  the  audior  and  bis  poem,  againft 
the  ill-natured  cavils  of  CaflelvetrOr  Caro  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St^Lau* 
fence  of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen^ 

CARTES'  (Rene'  Des)  an  eminent  philofopher  andtUBbyBaa* 
mathematician  of  the  feveiiteenth  century,  was  defcended  ofkt. 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  in  Tourame,  in  France,  and 
younger  fbn  of  Joachin  des  Cartes,  counfellor  in  the  parlia- 
inent  of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard,  daughter  of  the  lieu- 
tei»i|t-genenil  of  Poidiefs.    lie  waa  hgrn  at  La  Haye,  in  ^^ 
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B&yleJ  Touralne,  March  31,  1596.  His  fattier  i^ifed  to  call  falm^ 
when  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  accpunt  of  his  curiofity 
to  knctvv  tl)e  re^fons  of  things,  In  1604  he  was  fent  to  th^ 
Jefuits  college  at  la  Fleche,  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  being  earlv  feniible  of  their 
importance  for  the  undemanding  of  anciefit  authors.  To 
poetry  he  difcovered,  when  very  young,  ^  psuticular  af- 
fection, and  gave  proofs  of  a  true  reii(n  of  its  beauties. 
The  fables  of  the  apcients  afforded  him  alfp  a  particular 
pleafure,  by  the  agreeable  turns  of  fancy  in  their  texturiQ* 
1^14,  As  a  reward  fpr  his  exad  djfcharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  dif- 

penfcd  with  attending  fo  ^ofely  to  the  le£hures(  as  his  compa- 
pions,  ^and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe  of,  to  read  oy^r  all  th^ 
rare  and  valuable  boobs  he  could  procure,  fie  left  the  col- 
lege in  Auguft  16 12.  His  father  deiigned  him  for  the  s^rmy, 
but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the  fatjgMes  of 
war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  in  the  fpring  following.  Tho'  he  di^ 
pot  launch  into  great  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  debau- 
chery, yet,  as  he  l:^ad  no  goyernor,  he  fometimes  gamed 
very  high,  out  had  very  g^eat  fijccefs,  At  Paris  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  many,  whom  l)e  l^ad  known  at  college^ 
and  who  induced  him  to  retire  from  t^e  world  to  purfue  his 
ftudies  without  interruption  -,  which  he  djd  fqr  two  years. 
But  in  May  16 16,  at  tne  repeated  folicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  entered  himfelf  a  yolunteer  un^ 
aer  tj^e  prjnce  of  Cir^ge^  ^e  turned  fpldier,  according  to 
Life,  p.  as.  ipr,  Daillet,  tliat  he  might  have  a  tetter  opportu^iity  to  ob- 
fc  ivo.  ferve  the  different  difpohtions  of  pien,  and  to  fortify  himfelf 
i6oa°"  ^gainft  all  the  accidents  of  life.  That  he  might  not  be  un- 
•  '•■  ^aiy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior,  he  rieftifed  uppn  his 
iirft  entrance  all  command  and .  all  engagements,  and  fup;- 
ported  l^imfelf  ^t  his  own  charge.  But  merely  for  form, 
and  to  keep  up  thp  cuftom,  he .  once  received  bis  pay,^  ah4 
prefervcd  that  piece  of  mo^iey  all  his  life,  as  2^  teflimony  of 
his  having  fervcd  i(i  the  army. 

'VV'hilft  he  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  tr^cc  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Du^ch,  an  unknown  peribn  caufed 
a  problem  in  mathematjcks  in  the  Dutch  language,  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  itreets  :  Ucs  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of 
people  'ftop  to  wad.it^  dcfir€4  one  who  ftood  near  him  to 
'  explain  jt  fo  him  in  Latin  or  French.  TJie  man  promifed 
to  fatisfy  h|m,  upon  condition  that  hq  w«u^  cngag^e  to 
|blvc  the  problem.  Des  Cartes  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tion, with  Juch  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he  little  ex- 
pelled fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the  army,  gave 
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Urn  his  addrefi,  and  defired  hjm  to  bring  him  ike  foludonf 
Pes  Cartes  returned  to  bis  lodging,  and  next  day  he  vifited 
mr.  Qeekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dortp  who  was 
the  pprfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  hinu  B^ek- 
aaQ  feemed  Airprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fliort 
time,  but  his  wonder  was  muqh  increafed  to  find,  upon  talk- 
log  to  the  young  gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much 
fuperior  to  his  qvifn  ip  thofe  faiences  wherein  he  had  em- 
|Joyed  his  whole  time  fpr  feveral  years*  Des  Cartes  during  Baillcft 
his  ftay  at  Breda^  wrote  in  I^atiii  a  tfeatife  of  muflck,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  ieveral  of  his  works.  >  In  October, 
1619,  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  162 1,  he  made  the  campaign  m  Hun-* 
gaiy,  under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  ;  but  the  Iqfs  of  his  ge- 
neral, i^ho  was  killed  at  a  fiege  in  the  month  pf  July  that 
year,  dcteinpned  bim  to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  be^ 
gan  his  travels  into  th^  north,  and  viflted  Silefia,  the  utmoft 
ports  of  Poland,  Pqmerania,  the  coafts  of  the  Baltick,  the 
marauifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holftein,  £aft  Friefland,  and 
Wm  Friefland,  in  his  pamige  to  which  laft  place  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  myrdered.  The  f^^lors  imagined  him  to  be  ' 
a  merchant,  ^o  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about  himi 
and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  w)io  had  little  acquain- 
tance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  tbey 
jefolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea^  They 
difcouried  of  their  defign  before  his  £Bu:e,  not  knowing  that 
he  underftood  any  langu^e,  except  French,  in  which  he 
&oke  to  his  valet  de  cluim^re.  Des  Cartes  darted  up  of  a  mm,* 
fudden,  and  drs^wing  his  (word,  fpo)ce  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  in  fuch  a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon 
this  they  behaved  very  civilly.  In  the  beginning  of  iJent 
the  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  cleared  hiqur 
felf  fix)m  the  imputation  of  having  been  received  among  th^ 
Roiicrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  company  of  imr 
pofters  and  vifionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathepi^ticks,  he  qow  applied 
himfelf  again  to  ethicks  and  natyral  philofophy.  The  fam^ 
year  he  took  ^  jouri^ey  through  Swiflferland  to  Italjr.  Upon 
nis  return  he  fettlc4  at  Paris,  but  his  ftudies  being  interr 
rupted  by  freqiient  vifits,  he  went  ip  1 628  to  the  n^e  of 
Rochelle.  He  came  b^ck  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Nor 
vember,  and  a  feiy  d^ys  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting 
q(  men  of  learning,^  at  the  houfe  of  monf.  Ba^ni,  the 
Dope's  nuncio^  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fenti-*  I 
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urgihg  him  to  publifh  them,   he  retired  to  Amfterdam    in 
March  1629,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in 
Friefland,  where  he  began  his  metaphyiical  meditations,  and 
fpent  fome  time  in  dioptricks.     He  alfo  wrote,  at  this  time^ 
his  thoughts  of  meteors.   In  about  fix  months  he  left  Frane- 
ker, and  went  to  Amfterdam.     He  imagined  that  nothing 
could  more  promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind,  than 
ah  happy  union  of  natural  philofophy  with  mathematicks. 
But  before  he  fbould  fet  himfelf  to  relieve  mens  labours^  or 
'    multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by  mechanicks,  he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  difcover  fome  means  of  fecuring  the  human 
body  from  difeafe  and  debilitv.     This  led  him  to  ftudy  ana* 
tomy,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter,  whidi  he  (pent 
in  Amfterdam ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joihed  that 
of  chemiftry.    He  took  a  fliort  tour  about  tnis  time  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  ibme  obfervations  near  London,  concerning 
the  declinations  of  the  magnet.     In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1633,  he  removed  toDeventer,  where  he  completed  feveral 
works  left  unfiniihed  the  year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftun 
dies  in  aftronomy.     In  the  fummer  he  put  the  laft  hand 
to  his  treatife  Of  the  world.     The  next  year  he  came  back 
to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a  journey  into  Denmark, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany.     In  autumn  1635  he  went 
to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  remained  (ill  the  year 
1637,  and  wrote  his  Treatife  of  mechanicks.    In  1637,  he 
publifhed  his  four  treatife^  concerning  method,  dioptricks, 
meteors,  and  geometry.    About  this  time  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  fettle  in  England,   from  fir  Charles  Cavendifli, 
brother  to  the  carl  of  Newcaftle,  with  which  he  did  not  ap- 
$it^       pear  back^^d  to  comply,  efpecially  upon  being  aflufed  that 
the  kftig  was  a  catholick  in  his  heart.     But  die  civil  wars 
breaking  out  jn  England,  prevented  this  journey.     At  the 
end  of  the  year  1641,  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  invited 
)iim  to  bis  court,  upon  very  honourable  conditions ;  but  he 
could  riot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement :  this  year 
))e  publifhed  his  meditations  concerning  the  exiftence  of  <jod, 
and  the  in^mortality  of  the  foul.     In  the  year  1645,  he  ap- 
plied with  frefli  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  divert-? 
cd  from  this  ftudy,  by  the  queftion  concerning  the  quadra-t 
ture  of  the  circle  at  that  time  agitated.     During  the  winter 
of  that  year,  he  compofed  a  fmall  traift  againft  Gaflendus's 
Inftances,  and  another  of  the  nature  of  the  paffions.  About 
this  time  he  carried  on  an  epiftolajy'^orrefpopd^ince  widi 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  rrederick  V,  elector  pa^ 
jatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  his  fcholar  in 
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QoBaad.    A  difpute  ari^g  between  Cfariftiiiay   queen  of 
JwedeD)  and  monf.  Chanut  ,the  rdddent  of  France,    con- 
ccming  this  queftion  $  When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
19  exceis>  which  of  thefe  two  irr^ularides  is  the  worft  ? 
die  refident  fent  the  qtieftion  to  Des  Cjutes,  who  upon 
th4  occafioa  drew  up  the  diflertation  upoii  love,  publiflied  in 
^  £rft  volume  of  his  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfac* 
toiy  to  the  queen.  In  June  1647,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Bailkc. 
iriKre  the  king  fettled  op  him  a  penilon  of  three  thoufand 
Uvzts ;  and  returned  to  £[olland  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
kr.    In  November  he  received  a  letter  from  monfieur  Cha- 
But,  defiring,  in  queen  Chriftina's  name,  his  opinion  oS  the 
fiwereign  goqd,  which  he  accordingly  fent  her  with  fome  let* 
tos  t^n  the  fame  fubje£t  formerly  written  to  the  princeft 
Elizabeth,  and  his  treatiie  of  the  paffions^    The  queen  wa9 
b  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  ihe  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
tbnb  with  her  own  hand,  and  inyited  him  to  come  to  Swe*  ^ 
den.    I|e  arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  the  beginning  of  OGto^ 
ber,  1648.    Her  majefly  en^^eed  him  to  attem  her  every 
(noming  at  five  o'clock,  to  iimnif):  her  in  his  philofbphy^ 
lad  demed  him  to  revife  and  digeft  all  his  unpubli&ed  wn^ 
lap,  and  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  bodv  of  philo* 
(bphy*    She  puipofed  likewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweoen^  by  al*» 
knriiig  him  a  revenue  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  j^ar,  with 
ao  efl^  which  ihould  defcend  to  his  heirs  and  affigns  for 
p^,  and  to  eftablifh  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
dinAor.    Bi|t  thefe  defigns  were  broke  off  by  Us  deaths 
irtiich  happened  February  11,  1650,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.    His  body  was  intened  at  Stockholm,  and  feven-  ma, 
tttD  years  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where  a  magnificent 
moiuiment  was  ere£):ed  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve 
(hi  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Qpufcula  tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes 
^as  undoubtedly  a  very  good  and  ingenious  man,  and  a 
real  philofopher,  and  one  who  feems  to  have  brou^t  thofe 
afiftances  to  that  part  of  philofophy,  which  relates  to  mat* 
ter  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other  had  done,^  that 
isy  a  great  fkill  in  nmthematidcs ;  a  mind  habituatrd,  both 
hy  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation ;  a  judgment 
txcmpt  fixun  s|ll  prejudice,  and  popular  errors  \  and  furnifh-' 
€d  with  a  confiderable  number  pf  certlW  and  feled  experi^r 
iKnts ;  a  great  de^  of  leifure  \  entirely  diiengaged,  by  his 
own  choice,  firom  the  reading  of  uielefs  books,  and  the  a* 
vocations  of  life  1  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit, 
vA  an  exceUent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diflin£lly, 
^  cxpreffi^  hi$  thoughts  with  ^  utipofl  perfpicuity.  The 
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great  dr.  Edmund  Hallev,  in  a  paper  concerning  optTcksy 
(communicated  to  mr.  Wotton,  and  publiflied  by  the  latter 
in  his  refle<^ions  upon  ancient  and  modem  learnmg,  writes 
as  follows  :    "  As  to  dioptricks,  though  fome  of  the  an- 
^'  cients  mention  refra&ion,  as  a  natural  eiFed  of  tranfpa- 
>^  rent  media;  yet  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who  in  diis 
*'  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  brought 
^^  dioptricks  to  a  fcience."  Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  Introduc-* 
tion  to  his  Examination  of  dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  eardi^ 
tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometi 
and  obfervations  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyf- 
tem  is  but  one  continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his 
negligence  in  that  point;  which  he  could  eafily  prove, by  (hew- 
ing that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  Des  Cartes's 
fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely  falfe ;  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  (hewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies,  which  fwim 
in  vortex,  mu(l  be  diredtly  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftancesr 
from  the  center  of  the  vortex  :    but  it  is  evident  from  obfer-^ 
vations,  that  the  planets,  in  tiu'ning  round  the  fun,  obferve 
quite  another  law  from  this  ;  for  the  fquares  of  their  perio- 
dical times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  diClances,  and 
therefore  iince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne-r 
ceffity  they  mu(t,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demon- 
ibacion,  tnat  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are 
carried  round  the  fun.     '^  Nature,  fays  mr.  de  Voltaire,  had 
letters  con-  ^<  favoured  Des  Cartes  with  a  (hining  and  ftrong  imagination, 
y "i^  ^^*  "  whence  he  became  a  very  (ingular  perfon,  both  in  private 
"8**    °*'  <«  life,  and  in  his  manner  of  reafoning.    This  imagination 
^^  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in  his  philofophical  works, 
^*  which  are  every  where  adorned  with  very  (hining,  ingeni-i 
^>  ous  metaphors.     Nature  had  almoft  made  him  a  poet )  and 
*'  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  entertainment  of 
••  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fuppreded 
**  in  honour  of  his  memory.     He  extended  the  limits  of  geoy 
*^  metry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
*^  Ifaac  did  after  him ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  expref-. 
^^  (ing  curves  by  equations.     He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
f'  inventive  genius  to  dioptricks,  which  when  treated  by  him 
**'  became  a  new  art ;  and  if  he  was  miihdcen  in  fome  tnings, 
^*  the  reafon  is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  tra£^  of  land, 
<<  cannot  at  once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.     Thofe 
f  ^  who  come  after  him,  and  make  thefe  lands  fruitful,  are  at 
*<  leaft  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcovery.*'  Mr*  de  Voltaire  ac-* 
knowledges,  that  there  are  innumerable  errors  in  the  reft  of 
P^s  Cartes  works  ;  but  be  adds^  that  geometry  wa$  a  guide 
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"^Anch  he  himfdf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and  which  . 
YHDuld  have  (afdv  condu£led  him  through  the  feveral  paths 
«f  natiind  philofoph^ ;  neverthelefs  he  at  laft  abandoned  this 
guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypothefes^ 
and  then  philofophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.    ^'  He  pumed^his  me-^ 
<^  taphyfical  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make 
*^  four,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo* 
♦*  However,  it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  complin 
*^  ment,  if  we  afiirm,  that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  mif- 
*^  takes.     He  deceived  himfelf,  but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a 
^  methodical  way.  Hedeftroyed  all  the  abfurd  chimseras,  with 
^*  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for  two  thoufand  yearsw 
<'  He  taught  his  contemporaries,  how  to  reafon,  and  enabled 
^  them  lo  employ  his  own  weapons  againft  himfelf.     If  Des  See  WaHii^^ 
♦*  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  Algebra, 
**  fervice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  alloy/'  Des  Cartes  is  ^<**»^^S» 
iaid  to  have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geo- 
metry from  mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  Artis  analytics  praxis.- 
He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who  ' 
died  when  fhe  was  but  five  years  old.  Biogr«  Brit, 

CARTWRIGHT  (William)  was  born  at  North-' 
way,  near  Tewklbury  in  Glocefterfhire,  in  September,  i6iia 
From  the  free^fchool  of  Cirencefter,  he  was  removed  to 
Wefbninfter  ichool,  being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628 
be  mras  deded  a  ftud^nt  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford.  He  took; 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1635.  Afterwards  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  uni« 
▼criity.  In  1642  bifhopDuppa  appointed  him  to  be  fuccentbr 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in  1643  he  was  chofen  junior 
pro£lor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  metaphyfical  reader 
to  the  univerfity.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December  1643, 
aged  thirty-three.  Ben  Johnfon  faid  of  him,  *'  My  fon 
<*  Cartwnght  writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this 
author's  four  plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed 
together  in  1657,  accompanied  by  above  fifty  copies  of  com-* 
mendatory  verfes  by  the  wits  of  the  univerfity.  A.  Wood 
tells  us,  mr.  Cartwnght  wrote  alfo,  i.  Poemata  graeca  et 
ladna.  2.  An  offspring  of  mercy  iiTuing  out  of  the  womb 
of  cruelty :  a  paffion  fermon,  preached  at  Chrift  church  in 
Oxford,  on  A£ts  ii.  23.  3.  On  the  fignal  days  in  the 
month  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal  fa- 
mily :  a  p6em.  4.  Poems  and  verfes  containing  airs  for  fe- 
veial  voices,  fet  by  mr.  Henrv  Lawes. 
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Prim^t  ,        GARY  (Robert)  a  learned  cfironologer,   iil  ttid 

2JJ^  ^  X Vllth  century,  was  born  at  Cookinton  in  the  county  of 

Biofr.  Brit.  Dcvon,  about  the  year  1615.   He  took  hb  degrees  in  arts 

at  Oxford,     and.wa$  created  dodlor  of  laws  by  virtue  of 

mandatory  letters  from  the  chancellor^  William  marquis  o^ 

Hertford^  his  kinfman,  in  November  1644W   After  his  return 

from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  by  the  aforefaid  nobie^ 

man  to  the  re£)ory  of  Portlemouth,  near  King(bridge  in  De^ 

vonihire ;  but  was  not  long  after  drawn  over  by  the  prefby-* 

terian  minifters  to  their  party,  and  chofen  moderator  of  that 

part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which 

was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingfbridge.    Neverthelefi^  upoil 

the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  IL  he  was  one  of  the  firft 

diat  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and  was  toon 

nil.  after  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter :  but  in  1 664,  btf 

was  on  fome  pretext,  fumilhed  by  his  infirmities  or  impru-< 

dence,  defied  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  powien 

The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  te&oty  at  Pordemouth^ 

and  died,  aged  feventy-three,  in  September  i688«  He  publilh-* 

^  ed  Palaelogia  chronica,  a  chronological  account  of  ancient  timei 

in  three  parts,  i  •  Didadical,  2«  Apodei£licsd,  31  Canonicals  Prin<a 

ted  at  London,  in  1677  [a].    He  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin^ 

vdrie  thofe  h3rmns  of  oiu-  church,  that  are  appointed  to  b^ 

Mote.        read  after  the  leflbns,  together  widi  the  creeds    Iil  his  car-^ 

Moff.  flit  riage  and  behaviour^  he  was  as  much  a  gentlem^Ui}  as  he  was 

in  his  birdi  and  extra£tioh ;  free  and  generous^  courteous 

and  obliging)  and  very  critical  in  ail  the  arts  of  tomplaifimcd 

and  addrefsk 

[a]  The  ddign  of  it  (iis  the  au-  <<  be  qiiickened  by  ft  fuxreiiietit  oo^ 

thor  nimfelf  fays}^  is  <*  to  deter-  "  cafion  from  fome  learned  geoUe^ 

'^  mine  the  juft  mterval  of  time,  <^  men  of  hia  acquaintance,  after 

'*  between  the  great  epoch  of  the  ^<  the   teftoratioh ;   who  agreeing 

•*  creation  of  the  world,  and  ano-  **  together  in  fome  appointed  meet-i 

^  ther  of  the  deftni6tion  of  Jem-  <<  ings,  to  difcourfe  of  the  abftni-^ 

''  falem  by  TitUs  Vefpafian,  in  Or-  **  fer  parts  of  the  holy  fcnpturesi 

^<  dertotheaflignment  offuchpar-  **  having;  charged  themfeltes  widi 

*'  ticulartime>  wherehiperTons  and  "  the  (everal  mbjefts,  it  was  re- 

**  affairs  of  old  had  their  exiften<re.  **  cbmmended  to  hiin,  as  his  prO' 

'*  The  deiign  of  it  waft  laid  in  the  '*  vtnce,  to  account  for  the  chro' 

•*  days  of  Crotnweirs  ufurpation)  **  nology  thereof*** 
**  and  eame  in  procefs  of  time,  to 

rr^'  o  GARY  (Lucius)  elddlfotiof  Henry  the  firft  lord  vi& 
foK^col!  ^^^^^  ^f  Falkland,  was  bom,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Biufbrd  ill 
j86. '     '  Oxfordihire  about  the  year  i6io«    He  received  his  academic? 
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til  kaziuns  in  Trinity  college  in  Dublin^  and  in  St«  John's 
coli^  in  CambridRe.  Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  yean 
of  age^  he  was  matter  <^  an  ample  fortune,  which  defcended 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  paffing  through 
his  fadier  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive.  Shortly  after 
that, and  before  he  was  of  a^e,he  went  into  theLowCountries^ 
with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command,  and  to  give  him- 
felf  up  to  it ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  ixv^ 
aSivity  of  that  fummer.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
entered  upon  a  very  ftrifl:  courfe  of  ftudy.  We  are  informal 
by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe  being  within  a  little  moi^ 
duan  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contraAed  familiarity  and  friend- 
ihip  with  the  moft  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  univeritty» 
who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidity 
of  judgment  in  him,  fo  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  mem: 
cxaa  reafoning,  fuch  a  vail  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ig^ 
norant  in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  exceifive  humility,  as  if  he 
had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  reibrted,  and  dwelt 
with  him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer  air  ^  lb  that  his 
bode  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither  they  came, 
DOC  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftu^y  ;  and  to  examine  and  refute 
thofe  grofler  proportions  which  jazineis  and  confent  made 
current  in  vulgar  converfation.  Before  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  ne  had  read  over  all-  the  Greek  and  Latin  ia-* 
thers,  and  was  indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which 
with  great  expence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from 
an  parts.  About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privV-chamber  to 
king  Charles  L  In  1639,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againft 
the  ocots,  and  afterwards  went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl  of 
Eflb^  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
coounons  for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  began  at  Weflminfter  the  13th  of  April  die. 
£une  year.     The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  ima« 

rble  gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contnuSled  fuch  a  reverence 
parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impoffible  they 
could  ever  produce  mifehief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king- 
dom, or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the 
intenniffion  of  them.  From  the  unhappy  and  unfeafonable  ciirtateir 
diflblution  of  that  parliament^  he  probably  harboured  fome 
jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was 
not  before  immoderately  inclined.  He  was  chofen  again  for 
the  iame  place  in  the  parliament,  which  began  the  third 
of  November  following ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  de« 
dared  bimfelf  very,  iharply  and  feverely  againft  thofe  exorbi- 

tance» 
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tances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  moft  grievous  to  tfcfe 
fhite.  •  He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftablimed  laws  and 
rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  front 
them ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  zt  the  pre- 
Aimption  of  minifters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  rea- 
fons  of  ftate  j  or  judges  to  traftfgrefs  loiown  laws  upon  the 
title  of  conveniency  or  neceflity.  This  made  him  fo  feverc 
agaibft  the  earl  or  Strafford,  and  the  lord  Finch,  contraiy 

Cltfendon.  to  his  natural  gentlenefs  and  tehiper.  With  refpe^  to  bom 
thofe  lords,  he  was  mifled  by  the  authority  of  thofe  whoj 
he  believed,  imderftood  the  laws  perfeftly,  of  which  him- 
fclf  wafe  utterly  ignorant.  He  had  contradbd  a  prqudice  a- 
gainft  archbiihop  Laud,  and  fome  others  of  the  bifhops; 
which  biailed  his  judgment  fo  far,  as  to  make  him  concur  iif 
the  firft  bill  to  take  away  the  votes  of  bifhops  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  [a].  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  to  believe,  and 
opportunity  to  others  to  conclude,  that  he  was  no'  friend  to 
the  church,  and  the  eflablifhed  government  of  it,:  k  alfo 
caufed  many  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  further  compliance  with  their 

|by*  defigns.     Indeed  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefsf 

and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons  who  appeared  moft  aSive  a- 
gainft  the  courtj  kept  him  longer  from  fufpefting  any  de- 
ngn  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  dif- 
fered from  them  commonly  in  tonclufions,  he  believed  long 
their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed  what 
was  lawj  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defu^  to  controul  that 

[a]  According  to  lord  Claitn-  **  which,  in  fhat^articular,  midti 

don,  "  The  giving  his  cohfetit  t6  "  many  men.    But  when  his  pb- 

**  the  firft  bill  for  the  dilblacing  of  **  fervation  and  experience  madd 

*'  the  bilhops  did  proceed  from  two  *<  him  difcern.more  of  their  inten- 

*<  grounds :  the  nrft,  his  not  un-  "  tions,  than  he  before  fuJ[p^e(L 

**  derftanding  then  the  original  of  **  with  great  frankneis  he  oppbfea 

"  their  right  and  fuffirage  there  :  "  the  fecond  bill  that  was  prcfer- 

the  other,  an  opinion,  that  the  <*  red  for  that  purpoie  j  and  hit 

combination  againft  the  whole  "  the  order  itfdf  in  perfe6l  reVe* 

covemment  of  the  church  by  bi-  *^  rence,  and  thought  too  great  en<- 

**  mops,  was  fo  violent   and   fu-  **  coura^ement  could  not  poffibly 

**  rious,  that  ^  Icfs  compofition,  **  be  given  to  learning,   nor  too 

**  than  the  difpenfing  with  their  "  great  rewards  to  learned  men." 

*'  intermeddling  in  fecular  afikirs.  However^  what  reafons  and  induce- 

•*  would  not  preferve  the  oMer.  ments  foevcr  he  might  be  a6^ed  by,* 

*•  And  he  was  perfuaded  to  this  he  made,  on  the  95i  of  Febniaiyji 

**  by  the  profeffion  of  many  per-  1 640,  as  violent  and  bitter  a  fpecch* 

^  fons  of  nonour,   who  declared,  againft  the  bifliops,  as  any  of  thd 

•?  Thejr  did  defire  the  one,  and  moft  inveterate    enemies    of  tbtf 

*'  wouM  not  then  prefs  the  other  i  church; 
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kw  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  boufes,  na  man  more  oppo** 

fed  thoie  attempts,  and  gave  die  adverfe  party  more  trouble, 

b)r  reaibn  and  argumentation.     About  fix  months  after  paf- 

£ng  die  abovemendoned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops 

Totes,  when  the  famie  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he 

dianged  i|is  opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition 

he  could ;  infomuch,  that  he  was,  by  degrees  looked  upon 

as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which  he  contributed  [o 

litde,  that  he  declined  thofe  addrefies,  and  even  thofe  invita* 

tions  which  he  was  obliged  almoft  by  civility  to  entertain. 

He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaii  imagination  of  his  inclining  to  clarendon. 

prderaient,  that  he  aSe&td  even  a  morofenefs  to  the  court 

and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  might 

prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's   favour  towards 

him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  king  feot  for  him  once 

or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ex- 

cdlent  comportment  in  thofe  councils   which  his  majefty 

tenned,  domghlm  fervice ;  his.anfwers  were  more  negligent,. 

and  leis  fatis&tory,  than  might  be  expelled ;  as  if  he  caredt 

only  that  his  a&ions  fhouldbc  juft,  not  that  they  ihould  be 

acceptable  ;  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his 

nature  to  adions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he 

might  not  be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moft  men 

have  done  to  procure  an  office  there :  not  that  he  was   in 

trudi  averfe  fnxn  receiving  publick  employment,  for  he  had 

a  gieat  devodon  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed 

feme  finall  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for  a  fo- . 

rdgn  ne^odatkm;  and  had  once  z  defire  to  be  fent  ambafla-. 

dor  into xrance ;  but  he  abhorred  ai^  imagination  or  doubt, 

Ihould  fiidc  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that  in  the  dif- , 

charge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  biafs 

to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  fhould  apprehend  that 

he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.     For  this  reafon, 

when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  pur- 

pofe  to  make  htm  a  privy-*counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in 

the  beginning  no  other  ground,  but  becaufe  he  was  known 

to  be  well  qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at '  laft 

fuiFered  himfelf  to  be  only  over-ruled  by  the  advice  andper- 

fuafion  of  hift  friends  to  fubmit  to  k.     Afterwards  when  he 

found  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  fecretary  of  ilate, 

he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,    declaring  to  his  friends  that 

he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he  muft  either  do  that        ^    . 

which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  .own  nature,  or  leave 

that  undone  which  was  moft  neceflary  to  be  done  by  one 

that  was  honoured  with  that  place  j  for  the  moft  juft  and 

honeft  men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  (rive 

You  III.  G  •  hiinlclf      . 
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hi.mfeif  leave  to  do»    He  was  fo  e^cad  and  Arid  an  obfer« 
ver  of  juftice  aivl  truth,  that  b«  believed  thofe  neceflary  CQn-« 
defceniions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  ^  other  meny 
and  thofe  arts  and  infinuations  which  are  necdGuy  for  dif-« 
coverieS)  and  prevention  of  ill^  would  be  in  bint  a  declen-* 
fion  from  his  own  rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged 
them  fit,  and  abfoluteljr  neceflary  to  be  pradiiied  in  thofe  em-* 
ployments.  However  he  was  at  lift  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to 
the  king's  command,  and  became  his  fecreturjr :  but,  two 
things  he  could  never  bring  himfelf  to,  whilft  he  continued 
in  that  office,  (which  was  to  bis  death)  for  which  be  was 
contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  omiffions  in  a  moft  ne-* 
ceflary  part  of  his  ^ace«     The  one,  emplojing  of  fpies,  or 
giving   any   countenance  or  entertainment  to  them^   not 
Aich  emiflaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
^quartering,  or  any  .particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervaticm  can 
comprehend ;  but,  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt, 
or  diffimulation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  tmftf 
dnd  fecrets,  as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.    The  o- 
ther,  the  liberty  of  opening  let^s,  upon  a  fufpidon  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  confequenca.     For  tfao 
firft,  he  would  fay  fuch  inilruments  muft  be  void  of  all  in- 
genuity and  common  honefty,  before  they  could  be  of  qfe; 
and  afterwards  they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited  :  and 
that  no  fmgle  prefervation  could  be  worth  fo  general  a  wotmd, 
and  corruption  of  human  fodety,  as  the  cherifliing  fudi  per^ 
fons  would  carry  with  it«     The  lafl  he  thought  fuch  a  viop 
lation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  office- 
could  juftifV  him  in  the  .trefpafs ;  and  though  he  was  Gon<* 
vinced  by  tne  neceffity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe 
advantages  qf  inf<mnation  were  not  to  be  declined^    and^ 
were  neceflarily  to  be  praflifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off 
from  himfelf)  whilil  he  confefled  he  needed  excufe  aqd  par- 
don for  the  omiffion,     In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his 
place  with  great  fufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages, 
and  with  the  utmoft  integrity,  being  above  corruption  of 
gny  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who  on  the  15th  of  June,  1642,  • 
figned  a  declaration,  wherein  they  profefTed  they  were  fiilly 
perfuaded  that  his  majefly  had  no  intention  to  laife  war 
Mo^r.  Brit,  upon  his  parliaments  Aoout  the  fame  time  he  fubferibed . 
to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his  oiajefly's  fervice«  ^pon  which) 
and  other  accounts,  he  was  excepted  from  the  pitfliament'f 
feyour  in  the  iniiru&ions  given  by  the  $wo  houles  to  their 
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Mtdd  die  earl  of  £flex.  Whilft  he  was  with  the  king  at 
uxfefd^  (we  are  toW  by  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs)  his 
iiiajeftv  w^nt  one  ^y  to  fee  die  pubUck  library,  where  he 
Hfts  mewed  among  either  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  printed, 
and  exquifitdy  bound.  The  lord  Falkl^,  to  divert  the 
king,  woukt  mve  his  majefty  fnake  a  trial  of  his  fortune 
by  theSevtes  VirgiKanse,  an  ufual  kind  of  drvina^n  in  ages 
pdfci  oiade  hv  opetfiiilg  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the 
book,  the  pa&ge  whkh  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part 
of  Dido's  iB^nrecation  againft  £nea6,  IV«  615,  &c.  which 
b  dnis  tcastflated  by  xnn  Drydea. 

OpprefsM  widl  ntimbers  in  th'  imequal  field, 
His  men  diicourag'd,  and  himfelf  expell'd  ; 
Let  hmi  for  fiiccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  fioom  his  Xubjei^  and  has  fon's  embrace,  &c. 

King  Charles  deeming  corRremed  at  this  accident,  theBlogr.Biit. 
fold  Falkland)  who  obferved  it^  would  likewife  try  his  own 
fixtoiie  in  the  fame  manner;  hopyig  he  might  fdi  upon' 
feme  pailkgey  that  could  bave  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
d^fcby  divert  Ae  kiag's  thoughts  from  any  impreffion  the 
other  might  make  4ipon  him:  but  the  place  lord  Falkland 
ftumhled  upotfi  was  yet  more  fuited  to^his  deftiny,  than  the 
cthef  had  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  following  expref- 
fions  of  Evander,  upon  die  untimeh^  death  of  his  fon  PaUas^ 
<£n.  XL  152U 

0  Pallas !  thou  haft  failM  Ifiy  plighted  word. 
To  fig^t  wkh  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword : 

1  warh*d  thee,  but  in  vain'  5  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee -too  far } 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war, 
O  tvm  eilay  of  arms,  djfaft'rous  doom, 

Pielude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come.  % 

From  die  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chearful-Cl"w<toa. 
nets  and  vivacity  grew  clbuded,  and  a  kind  <^  fadnefs  and 
ddcdioo  of  fpirit  ilole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been 
ufcd  to ;  yet  being  one  of  thofe  who  believed  that  one  bat- 
tle would  end  all  diffej^nces,  and  that  there  would  be  fa 
gieat  a  vi&ory  on  one  fide^  that  the  other  would  be  com- 
pelled <to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  from  the  vi£lor  (which 
fappofition  and  condufion  generally  funk  into  the  minds  of 
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moft  men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  manv  advantages 
that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of,)  he  refifted  thofe  iiH 
difpofitions,  et  in   Iu£^U)    bcllum  inter  reinedia  erat.     But 

Clarendon,  after  the  refolution  of  the  two  houfes^  not  to  admit  any 
treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitions,  which  had  before  touch^ 
ed  him,  grew  into  a  perfedl  habit  of  unchearfulnefs ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  (b  exadUy  eafy  and  aSablc  to  all  men, 
became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  and  very  fad,-  pale, 
'  and  exceedingly  afiefled  with  the  fpleea.  In  his  cloaths  and 
habit,  which  he  h^d  minded  before  always  with  more  neat- 
ncfs  and  induilry  and  cxpence,  than  i^  ufiial  to  (o  ereat  9: 
foul,  he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent  i 
and  in  his  reception  of  fuitors,  and  the  neceflary  or  cafual 
addrcfles  to  his  .place,  fo  quick  and  fharp,  and  fevere,  that 
there  wanted  not  fome  men  (ilranger$  to  his  nature  and 
difpofition)  who.bcljeved  him  proud  and  imperious.  When 
there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more 

ihli,  crc&i  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  folicitous  to  prefs  any 

thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  a^d  fitting  a- 
mc>ng  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  fllence  and  frequent 
fighs,  would)  with  a  flirill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
peace,  peace,  and  wQuld  paflionately  profefs,  that  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defo- 
lation  the  kingdom  did,  and  muft  endure,  took  his  fleep 
from  him,  and  would  (hortly  break  his  heart*  This  made 
fome  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  ena* 
moured  of  peace,  that  he  '.would  have  been  glad  the  king, 
fliould  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;  which  was  a  moil  un«» 
reafonable  calumny:  yet  it  made  fome  impreffion  on  him, 
or  at  leaft  he  ufed  it  for  an  cxcufe  of  the  daringnefs  of  his 
fpirit  5  for  at  the  ficge  of  Gloucefter,  when  his  friend 
paflionably  reprehended  him  for  expofine  his  perfon  unnecef- 

'  farily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  viUt  the  trenches, '  and 

neareft  approaches,  and  to  difcovej-what  the  epemy  did)  as 
being  fo  much  bcfidc  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
underwood  rather  to  be  againfl  it,  he  would  fay  merrily, 
**  That  his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his 
"  age  ;  and  that  a  fecrctary  in  ^ar  might  be  prefcnt  at  the 
**  greateft  fecret  of  danger ;"  but  with3  alledged  ferioufly^ 
That  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  a&ive  in  ^terprifes 
of  hazard,  than  other  men,'  that  all  might  fee  that  bis 
impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pufiUanimity, 
*^  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon."    In  the  morning 
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before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [b],  as.  always  upon  aftion, 
he  was  verv  chearful  i  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firft  rank 
of  the  lora  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  ; 
from  whence  he  was  (hot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  beUy,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that 
inoomporable  young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  having  fo'  much  difpatched  the  true  bufinefs  of  life, 
that  the  cMeft  rarely  attain  to  that  immenfe  knowledge,  and 
the  youngeft  enter  not  into  the  world  w^ith  more  innoccncy. 
His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  aflure 
us,  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, of  a  wit  (o  iharp,  and  a  nature  &>  fmcere,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  lovely ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour, 
of  the  moft  exemplary  manners,  and  fingular  good  nature, 
and  of  the  moft  unbiemifhed  integrity ;  of  that  inimitable 
fweetnefa  and  delight  in  converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and 
obliging  a  humanity  and  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  fimpiicity  and  integrity  of  life,  as  was  fcarcc  ever 
equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friendihip,  for  the.  moft  part, 
was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  *and  fublime  parts,  and 
of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity.  He  was  a 
great  cherilher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in  any 
man ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  a- 
bove  his  fortune.  As  he .  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gen- 
denefs,  application,  and  even  fubmiffion,  to  good  and  wor« 
Ay,  and  entire  men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  ^ich 
objeded  him  to  another  converfation  and  intermixture,  than 
his  own  eledUon  would  have  done)  adverfus  malos  injucun* 
dus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men  ;  and  was  fo  ill  a  difTembler  of 
his  diflike  and  diflnclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not  pof* 
fiUe  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good 
fenrice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as 
they  fiaid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he 
being  prefent ;  ^^  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of 

[b]  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  friends  to  go  into  the  fight,  as  hav- 

raoming  before  the  batde,  he  called  ing  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no  nii- 

fbr  a  dean  fhirt,  and  being  aiked  litary  officer^  he  faid,   <<  He  was 

the  reaibn  of  it,  anfwcred,  **  That  *'  weary  of  the  timts,   and  foie- 

**  if  he  were  flain  in  battle,  they  **  faw  much  mifeiy  to   his   own 

**  ftiould  not  find  his  body  in  foul  "  county,    and    did    believe    ha 

^  linen.'*    Being  diffuaded  by  his  *'  fliould  be  out  of  it  ere  nl;:ht.'' 
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**  the  whole  houfe,  give  him  thanks ;  and  dicn,  that  eveiy 
*'  member  might,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
.*'  ledgmcnt,  ftir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him :"  the  which 
.(though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the  lordFalk- 
Jand,  who  believed  the  fervice  itfeif  not  to  be  of  that  mo^ 
ment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  generous  peribh  could  not 
have  ftooped  to  it  for  any  recompexife,  inftead  of  moving 
his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  dofe  do^^ti 
to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flatteiy 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though 
at  that  time  moft  popular.  He  was  conAuit  and  pertinaci- 
ous in  whatlbever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
by  any  pains  that  were  ncccfiary  to  that  end.  And  there- 
fore having  once  refolved  not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved 
above  all  places^  till  he  had  peHedlly  learned  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country,  and  pur- 
fued  it  with  that  indefatigable  induilry,  that  it  will  not  be 
believed  in  how  ihort  a  time  he  was  mailer  of  it,  and  accu- 
rately read  all  the  Greek  hiftorians;  He  had  a  courage  of 
the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far  from  fear,  that 
he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger ;  and  thero^ 
fore,  upon  any  occaTion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his 
perfon  in  thofc  troops,  which  he*  thought,  by  the  forward^ 
nefs  of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like  to  be  fartheft  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  ex^ 
traordinary  chearfulnefs,  without  at  all  aiFeding  the  execit^ 
tion  that  ufuaily  attended  them ;  in  which  he  took  no  de^ 
light,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  re- 
fiftance  made  ncceffary.  At  Edge^hiU,  when  the  enemy 
was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  in- 
terpofmg  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms^ 
and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man  might  think 
he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  cUriofity  to  fee  the 
face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  fhedding  of  blood. 
Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was  ad- 
didled  to  the  profeftion  of  a  foldier.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  inftjgation  of  his  mdther  (who 
was  a  lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft 
mafculine  underftanding,  allayed  with  the  paiHon  and  infir- 
mities of  her  own-  fex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
which  they,  profecuted  with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe 
he  declinea  no  opportunity  or  occafion ,  of  conference  with 
thofe  of  that  religion,  whcthca:  priefts  or  laicksj  diligently 
3  ftudied 
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Hodled  die  controirerfies^  and$  as  was  obferved  before,  ex-* 
wBij  read  all,  or  tbecfaoiceft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  baring  a  memoiy  fo  ftupendous^  that  he  remembered  on 
ail  occafioos,  whadbevfcir  he  read.  He  was  fo  great* an  ene^ 
nqr  to  that  paffion  and  uncharitablenefs  which  he  faw  pro« 
ducod  by  difierence  of^  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
in  all  tfaofe  difputations  with  priefts,  and  others  of  the  Ro- 
man diurch,  he  afleded  to  manifeft  all  poffible  civility  to 
their  peribns  and  eftimation  of  their  parts  :  but  this  charity 
tDwarda  them*  was  much  lei&ned,  and  .any  correfpondence 
with  them  quite  declined,  when,  by  finilrer  arts  they  had 
oonuptied  his  two  younger  brothers,  beine  both  children, 
and  nolen  them  from  his  houfe,  and  transported  them  be- 
yond feas,  and  perverted  his  fifters :  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  two  large  difcourfes  againft  the  principal  pofitions  of 
diat  religion,  with  that  (harpnefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of 
radon,  that  the  church  (fays  lord  Clarendon)  is  deprived  of 
great  jeweb  in  the  concealment  of  diem,  and  that  tKey  are 
not  puUiihed  to  die  worid  [c].  As  to  his  perfon  he  was  litde, 
and  of  no  great  ftrengdi :  his  hair  was  blackiQi  and  fome- 
what  fla^^  I  and  his  eye  black  and  lively.  His  body  was 
buried  in  tne  church  of  Great  Tew.  His  ufual  faying  was, 
^  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

^c]  Biihop  Barlow  (Gennine  re-  <^  thdm,  which  were  fignlficant  and 

flums,  j>.  319.)  fays,  **  That  when  **  pertinent  to  his  piirpofe."  Biogr. 

**  mr.Chiilidjgworth  undertook  the  Brit. 

^  defimce  ot  dr.  Potter*s  book  a-        His  writings  are,  i.  Poems,    s. 

«  gaiaft  the  jciUit,  he  was  almofl:  Speeches,  viz.  A  fpeech  of  unifor- 

*'  oandnuaUy  atTew  with  my  lord  mity.    A  fpeech  of  evil  counfellors^ 

"  Falkland,  exanuning  the  reafons  about  the  king,  1640.  A  fpeech  con- 

•*  of  bodi  parties,    pro  and  con,  cemi ng John  lordFinch  and  the  judg- 

^  aad  their  imolidity   or   confe-  es.  A  draught  of  a  fpeech  concem- 

^  queace  ;    where    ror.   ChlHiijg-  ingepifcopacy  was  found  among  his 

''  worth  bad  the   benefit  of  my  papers,  and  publiihed  at  Oxfoi  d  in 

*  locd's  company  and  his  good  li-  1644..     A  difcourfe  concerning  e- 

**  bray.     Tne  oenefit  he  had  by  pilcopacy,  London,  1660.    Adif- 

**  my  lord^s  company  and  rational  courie  of  the  infallibility  of  the 

^  di&cmrfe  was  very  great,  asmr,  church  of  Rome,  Oxfoni,   1645. 

"  ChiilingMrorth  woiud   mode^y  A  view  of  fome  exceptions  made 

*'  and  tnuy  coofefi.    And  fo  viras  againft  the  difcourfe  or  the  infalli- 

**  life  that  which  he  received  from  bility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Ox- 

*^  fab  iibraiy,  which  was  well  fiar-  ford,  1646.    A  letter  to  mr.  F. 

**  Btihed  wtdi  choice  books,  fuch  M.  anno  1636,  printed  at  the  end 

**  as   mr.   Chtliingworth    neither  of  mr.  Charles  Gataker's  Anfwer 

^  had,  nor  everhKirdof  many  of  to   five  captious    queftions,    pro- 

**  them,  till  my  lord  (hewed  hha  pounded  by  a  izSkoc  for  the  papa- 

^  the  books  aad  the  paflagea  in  cy,   &c.    Wood.    Biogr»  Brit. 

CAS  AU BON  (Isaac)  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  February  18,  1559.     Th^  firft  part  of  his  educa- 
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Biogr. Brit.  tloH  he  rcccivcd  from  his  father,  and. at  nine  years  of  agie 
could  fpeak,  and  write  Latin  readily  and  corre6uy.  But  his 
father's  engagements  obliging  him  to  be  almoft  always  ab-> 
fent  from  home .  for  three  years,  he  entirely  forgot  aJl  that» 
he  had  learned  of  him.  In  157S,  he  was  ient  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly  recovered  the  time  he 
had  loft.  He  learned  Greek  of  Francis  Portus  the  Cretan, 
and  was  chofen  profeflbr  in  Portus's  room  in  1582,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  1583,  he  pub- 
liihed  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  father,  who  commended  him,  but  told  him  at  the 
fame  time,  ^*  He  ihould  like  better  one  note  of  his  upon 
."  the  holy  fcriptures^  than  all  the  pains  he  could  beftow 
*'  upon  profane  authors."  The  enfuii)g  year  he  primed 
his  leftures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1586.*  In  thf  follow- 
ing year,  his  commentary  on  Strabo's  geography  was  pub- 
liihed  at  Geneva*  His  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  aWb 
appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfls.  In  the  following  year^  he  pub- 
lifhedf  his  notes  on  Polysenus's  Stratagemata  [a],  and  on 
Dicaearchus ;  and  in  1590,  hi^  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  printed.  The  next  year  he  publiihed  an  e- 
dition  of  Pliny's  letters  with  fhort  no(^s,  and  the  ancient 
Latin  panegy ricks  [b].  He  publiihed  his  edition  of  Theo- 
phraftus's  charafters  in  1592  [c],  and  Apuleius's  apology nn 
1 594,  and  his  commentary  on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  con- 
tinuing fourteen  years  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Ge- 
neva, he  went,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1596,  to  beprofef- 
for  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  conftder- 
able  falary  than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him 
here  was  not  performed:  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary^ 
which  was  alfo  not  regularly  paid,  with  fomeother.uneafinefles, 
almoft  determined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.   But  going 

[a]  Cafnubon  was  the  firft  who  by  the  care  of  his  friendf;,  and  par- 
publiihed  the  Greek  text  of  this  ticularly  of  Jofeph  Scaliger^  about 
author.     The  Latin  verfion  joined    a  year  after. 

to  it,  was  done  by  Jiiftus  Vukeius,  -  [c]  The  third  edkion  printed  in 

and  firit  publifhed  in  1550.  1612,  is  more  corre£bthan  the  for- 

[b]  In  X591,  he  complains  bit-  mer^  being  revifed  by  the  author, 
terly  of  embarralTmcnts,  occafidncd  Caiaiibon's  edition  of  Theophi'aftiis 
by  bcinjy  bound  in  a  great  lum  for  is  ftill  highly  eiteemed,  and  was 
mr.  Wotton  an  Englifhman,  which  one  of  thofe  wodcs  which  procured 
he  was  forced  to  pay.  This  ftrai-  him  moft  reputation.  Jofeph  Scali- 
tCTied  lilrn,  till  he  was  r^ii^ibuiied  ger  highly  extols  it.    Gen.  Di6t, 
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to  Lyons  in  1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons, 
to  wnom  Cafaubon  had  been  reconunended,  took  him  into  his 
lioufe,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  was  pre- 
lented  to  king  Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeilor's  place 
at  Paris.  Cafaubon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,  which 
coudc  to  take,  but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Noc 
bug  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  January 
3f  1599)  inviting  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  profefTor  of 
belles  lettres.  He  fet.out  for  that  city  on  the  26th  of  Fe^- 
kuary  following.  Wlien  he.  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  ftay  with  him^  till  the 
king's  arrival,  which  was  foon  expected.  Having  long  wait- 
d  m  vain  for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
and  then  went  to  Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception  ;  but  from  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  pro* 
fdlbrs,  and  his  being  a  proteftant,  jie  received  much  trouble 
and  vexation,  and  loft  the  profeflbrifaip  of  which  he  had  a 
promife.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  pro- 
teftants'  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at  Fontainebleau,  he* 
tween  du  Perron,  bifliop  of  Evereux  and  Philip  du  Pleffis  Mor* 
nay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  on  the  30th  of  May,  160c,  to 
haften  the  impreifion  of  his  Athenaeum,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great 
friend  M.  de  Vicq,  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and 
his  whole  family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city) 
by  refuiing  to  accompany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon 
was  afraid  of  lofing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library 
keeper  to  the  French  king,  of  which  he  had  a  promife,  and 
which  from  the  librarian^  illnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon 
vacant.  Returnmg  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  fiunily,  the 
September  followine,  he  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  by 
many  perfons  of  diffinfiion,  and  read  private  leAures.  At  the 
iame  time  he  publifhed  feveral  of  the  ancients  [d],  and 
made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning  Arabick,  that  he  under- 
took to  compile  a  di<Slionary  of  it,  and  tranflated  fome  books 
of  that  language  into  Latin«     The  uneafineis  he  received  at 

[DJViz.HiftorisAujEuftxfcripto-  164.7.    JoTeph  Scailgcr  ufed  to  (ay 

mcumcommentarloImciCaraubo-  of  thcniy  that  die  fauce  was  better 

ni.  Parts,  1603,  1610.  Leiden  1670.  than  the  filh.    Dc  fatyrica  Graeco- 

Diatriba  ad  Dionis  Chrvfbftomi  o-  rtim  pocfi   et  Romanorum  fatyra, 

ntiones,.  Pant  1604.   reiiii  fatyne  libri  duo*  Paris  1605.     Gregorii 

ex  recenfioBe  ct  cum  commentanis  Ny{remepiilolaad£iifiatliiain,Am* 

Ifaaci  Cafauboni,  Paris  1 60  5 .  Thefe  broGaniy  et  Baiiliflaniy  Gnece  et  La* 

notes  upon  Perfius,  are  the.lc6hircs  he  tine,  citni  nqtls  If.  Cafauboni*  x  606 . 

had  formerly  read  at  Geneva.  They  A  complete  lift  of  his  woiks  may  be 

wnt  eolai^d  in.tht  edition  .of  feeAintheBiographiaBrhannica. 

Paris, 
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Paris,  made  him  tlefirotis  of  leavln?  it ;  but  Henry  IV,  dJK^ 
mented  his  penfion  with  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  in  the 
end  of  1603,  CaTaubon  came  into  pofleffion  of  the  jdaoe  of 
the  king's  library  keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Goielin* 
He  wiote  in  1607,  <ni  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  be* 
tween  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republick  of  Venice,  a  treatiic 
De  libertate  ecclefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
Yights  of  fovereigns  againft  the  encroaclmients  of  the  churcji 
of  Rome.  But  thofe  differences  being  adjufted  while  the 
^ook  was  printine,  king  Henry  IV.  caufed  it  to  be  fupprei^ 
£ed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the  flieets  as  they 
were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies  were  by 
that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was  de- 
firous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholick  religion,  he  had^ 
in  1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the 
controverted  points-;  but  it  had  no  effe<^  upon  Cafaubon) 
who  died  a  proteftant. 

This  year  he  publiflicd  at  Paris  hts  edition  of  Pdlyblus^ 
under  the  following  tide  Polybii  opera,  Graece  et  Latine^ 
ex  verfione  Ifaaci  Caiauboni.  Accedit  ^neas  TaAicus  de 
toleranda  obfidione,  Graece  et  Latine.  The  Lratin  verfton 
of  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by  Cafaabon,  who  intended 
to  write  a  commentary  on  them ;  but  went  no  further  thaii 
the  firfl  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered  by  death.*  The 
great  Thuanus  and  Fronto-Ducasus  the  jefuit,  were  fo  pleafed 
with  this  Latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not  eafy  to 

Ccn.  Dia.  determine,  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or  Po-' 
lybius  Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is-a  dedication  to  his  majefly^ 
which  pafles  for  a  mafbr-piece  of  the  kind :  indeed  Ca^ 
faubon  had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces. 
In  the  former  hepraifed without  low  fervility, and  in  a  mafl- 

Jha.  ner  very  remote  from  flattery ;  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the 

defign  and  excellencies  (>f  the  book  he  publiflied,  without 
oftentation,  and  with  an  air  of  modefty.  So  that  he  mzj 
ferve  as  z  model  for  fuch  performances,  which  ought  (o 
much  the  le(s  to  be  negleded,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves* 
to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  defigned  to  prejudice  him  in 
fevour  of  the  bookitfdf.  Cafaubon  expe£led  a  confiderable 
prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedication ;  but  his  religion, 
as.his  informs  us.himlelf,  prevented  him  from  receiving  any 

Novciles  de  thing  :  to  which  mr,  Bernard  adds,  that  Henry  IV.  being* 

Rcpuh,  des  jiQ  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  prefent. 
In  16 10  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows^  one  by  the 
murder  of  king  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  fu>pea 
of  keeping  hk  placp  of  librarian,  the  otber»  the  converfion 
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cf  hb  eldeft  fen  to  popery.  The  1^  of  the  k&ig  his  patmn 
and  prote£ior»  niade  lum  rtfolv^  to  come  over  into  England, 
wbidier  he  h^  often  been  invited  by  king  James  L  He  ar- 
rived in  this  oountiy  in  October  i6  J0»  The  king  took  great 
pkaAire  in  coaveifmg  with  him^  admkied  him  fevecal  times 
Id  eat  at  1ms  own  tables  aiid  made  him  a  prefent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  vifit  the  univerfi- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge*  On  the  tbird  of  January, 
i6i  J,  Cafaubon  was  made  a  denis&on ;  and  on  the  iQidi  of 
die  fiunc  momb  the  king  granted  him  a  penfton  <^  thfos 
Jhvodred  pounds,  as  alio  two  prebends,  one  at  Captierbury,  . 
and  the  otbcr  at  Weftminfter.  His  majefty  likewife  wro^ 
te  the  queen  rcgeot  of  France,  defiring  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  ftay  longer  in  England  ^an  ihe  had  at  firflb 
allowed  him.  Cafaubon  did  not  lon^  enjc^  liiole  great  adr- 
vafitages*  A  powerful  diforder,  occ^oned  by  bis  having  a 
double  bladder,  cut  him  off  on  the  firft  of  July>  1614,  in 
ihe  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  viras  buried  in  Weftminfter 
abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  ere£led  to  his  memory. 
He  1^  twenty  children  by  his  wife* 

CASAUBON  (MsRic)  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at -Geneva,  Auguft  14,  1599*  His  firft  education  he 
leceived  at  Sedan*  Coming  to  England  with*  his  father,  he 
was  in  1649  fent  to  Chrift  ehujrch  college,  Oxford,  and  fooii 
after  eleded  a  ftudent  of  that  houfe,  and  topk  both  hi$  der 
•grees  in  arts.  In  1621  he  puUiihed  a  defence  of  his  father, 
againft  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman  cathdicks.  This 
piece  aiade  him  known  to  king  James  L  and  procured  him  a 
confiderable  reputation  abroad.  Three  years  after  he  pub*- 
liihed  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  (his  tinje  he 
was  collated  hy  dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winchef^ 
ter,  to  the  re^ry  of  Bledon  in  Somesfetfliire  $  and  the  14th 
of  June  1628,  he  took  the  deeree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  He 
had  now  formed  the  defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exer* 
citations,  againft  Baronius's  Annals,  but  was  diverted  by 
Ibme  accidents.  And  when  he  refumed  it  afterwards^,  under 
the  patronage  of  archbifliop  Laud,  his  great  friend,  the  ci-:  Wood  A- 
vil  wars  brcjce  out,  and  he  was  fb  much  involved  in  the  di-  «^cn-  vol. 
ftreis  common  to  mtjtitudes  at  that  time»  that  having  nQ  '*'  <^*4B5< 
fixed  habitation^  he  was  .forcMl  to  fell  a  good  part  of  his 
books,  and  in  the  end,  af^er  about  twenty  years  fufferings, 
being  grown  fo  pld  and  infirm,  that  he  could  not  exped  to^ 
live  mapy  years,  be  was  forced  wholly  to  lay  afide  his  un«» 
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dcitaking.  On  the  19th  of  June  1628,  he  was  made  prc^ 
tiendary  of  Canterbuiy,  through  the  intereft  of  bifhop  Laud* 
Xn  1 63 1)  he  publifhed  at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  de  (chif- 
mate  Donatiftanim,  with  notes  and  amendments;  and  in 
•1634,  a  tranflation  into  Engliih  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus's 
meditations.  The  fame  year,  bifhop  Laud  who  had  been  pro* 
moted  to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbuiy,  collated  him  on 
the  4th  of  0£^ober,  to  the  vicarage  of  MinAer,  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  in* 
duded  into  the  vicarage  of  Monckton  in  that  ifland.  The 
Di£t  31ft  of  Auguft,  1636,  he  was  created  doAor  in  divinity,  by 
order  of  king  Charles  L  In  1638,  he  publifhed  A  treatife 
of  ufe  and  cuftom.  This  is  the  whole  title ;  but  as  the  au- 
thor himfelf  obferves  in  another  of  his  pieces,  there  miriit 
be  added^  in  things  natural,  civil,  and  divine*  The  occauon 
•of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being  at  that  time  much 
troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what  in  the  law  of 
this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him  before  lit- 
tle known*  About  the  year  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and 
imprifoned.  In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  mr.  Greaves, 
Cen.  Dia.  of  Gray's  Inn,  brought  him  a  meffage,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
Biop.  Brit,  y^^jf^  ^h^n  lieutenant  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  dc- 
fircd  to  confer  with  him  about  matters  of  moment.  But 
Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately  dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  bu- 
ried, he  deftred  to  be  ^xcufed.  Greaves  coming  again,  dr. 
Cafaubon,  uneafy  Icfl  fome  evil  fhould  follow,  ailed  him  the 
occafion  of  the  meffage  ;  Greaves  refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went 
away  a  fecond  time.  However,  he  returned  again,  and  told 
Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant  general  purpofed  to  promote 
him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a  hiflory  of  the  late 
war,  in  which  he  d«fired  that  matters  of  fa(%  might  be  im- 
partially reprefented.  Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in  fe- 
vcral  rcfpefts  for  fuch  a  tafk,  and  that,  how  impartial  foever 
be  might  be,  his  fubjeft  would  force  hini  to  make  many 
reflefbions  ungrateful  to  his  lordfhip*  Notwithfhinding  diis 
anfwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in 
London,  whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  his  benefaflx>r. 
But  this  offer  he  reje^cd,  though  his  circumflances  were 
then  mean.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  mr. 
Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  James's,  that  if 
Cafaubon'  would  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  requefl  above-men- 
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^oned,  all  his  father's  bookS)  which  we;re  then'in  the  royal- 
liS/aiy,  having  been  purchafed  by  king  James,  ibould  be  rf- 
flored  to  him ;  and  a  penfion  ot  three  hundred  a  year  paid 
to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  foA  of  dr.  Cafaubon 
iliould  live  i  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.     Not  long  after,,  fiiop.  Biiic 
an  offer  was  made  him,    by  thp  ambafladpr  of  Chriftina.. 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one^  or  the  infpecv 
tion  of  all  the  univcrfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confiderr 
able  ialary  for  himfelf,  and  a  fettlemcoit  of  three  hundred, 
pounds  a  year  upon  his  eldeft  fon  during  life»    But  having   . 
refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  lik  in  England,  he 
declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
fpiritual  preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [a]  till 
his  death,  which  happened  July  14,  167 1,  in  the  feventy- 
fecmid  vear  of  his  age.     Mr.  Woo^  tells  us,  that  he  was 
(killed  m  various  parts  of  literature,  though  not  very  accu- Hii(.  et  a^e 
lately,  but  that  his  chief  talent  lay  in  critical  learning,  in  9*®^  '* 
which  he  was  probaJ>ly  aififted^y  his  father's  papers.    He"*  ''    ** 
was  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  cour-* 
teous  and  affable  difpofition.     He  afcribcd  to  Des  Cartes*s 
phiiofophy,  the  little  inclination  which  pepple  had,  in  his 
time,  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.    He  had  feveral  chil-G«n.Dift. 
dren,  but  pone  of  them  made  any  figure   In  the  learned 
world. 

[a]  See  a  lift  of  tliem  in  the  Ge-  and  fome  fpiritSy  &c.  with  a  long. 

•eral  Di^onaiy.  ^    Among  other  preface  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 

pieces  he  published  A  true  and  faith-  relation  with  regard  to  fpirits.  Lon- 

nil  relation,  of  what  pafled  for  ma-  don,  1659.  • 
Dj  feasSt  between  4r.  John  Dee 

C  A  $  I M I R  (Matthias.  Sarbiewski)  a  jefuit  of  Po« 
land,  and  nioft  excellent.  Latin  poQX%  was  bom  in  the  year 
1597,  and  is,  fays  monfieur  Baillet,.  an  exception  to  a  ge« 
nenl  rule  of  Ariftotle  and  others  of  the  ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  exped  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  froiti  the 
climates  of  the  north.     The  odes,  qxnles,  and  epigrams  of  JufeauM 
this  poe(  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  produdions  ^l,^^"^ 
of  the  fineft  wits  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  Gro-  i5^|  p,^ 
tius,  DMie)  Heinfius,  and  many  others^  have  not  fcnipled  16x2. 
to  affinn,  that  he  is  not  only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior, 
even  to  Horace  himfelf.     Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  in  his 
praifes  of  Cafimir :  he  allows  him  to  haye  a  great  deal  of 
nre  and   fublimity  in  his  compofitions,  but  declares  him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.     Others,  who  have  owned  his  Reflex,  fur 
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^idl  Vid  ^nimi,  his  great  fdrce  of  genius,  h^ye  criticircd' 

hifi  as  too  extravagant  and  ibarned  in  Ids  expreffions  ;  and 

all^  I  think,  fay,  that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his 

odes.     Menage,  though  he  was  not  at  all  infenfible  of  Ca- 

iimir's  high  merit,  has  yet  been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he 

Obftnr.  fur  cs^s  hfs  tanity*     The  poor  father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban 

Jf  *jJi7«    VIIL  has,  according  to  the  ufual  privilege  of  poetsj  boldly 

de  MalhCT-  pfoclaimed  the  immortality  of  his  produdiohs ;    knd  fap, 

be,  p.  1 1 6.  that  Horace  (hatl  not  go  to  heaven  alone,  but  that  be  alfo 

Pant  1723.  ^ilJ  attend  him,  and  be  a  companibn  of  his  immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  praepes  Horatius 

Ibit  biformis  per  liquidum  sethera 
'-  Vates ;  ol6rinifvc  late 

Cantibus,  iEoliove  terras 
Temnet  volatu.     Me^iuoque  defides  • 

Tranare  nimbos,  mezcphyris  ftiper 

impune  pendcre,  et  fcfeno  ■    -      . 

Calliope  dedit  ire  coelo,  &c. 

Bttt^  fays  Baillet,  ought  mr.  Menage  to  have  taken  occa* 
ik>A  from  this,  to  fay,  that  even  thofe,  who  make  a  profef- 
ffon  of  humility,  zxt  as  full  c^  pride  as  ever  they  can  hold; 
and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  charader,  whidi  wi]l  fuit' 
1^  all  poets  of  the  religious  order  i 

In  the  mean  time  Caiimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace, 
bat  that  he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil  j  and.  he  hid, 
a^ually  begun  to  imitate  him  alio  In  an  epick  poern^  called 
the  Lefciade,  which  he  bad  divided  into  twelve  boo);s*  But 
before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  world,  Jiehai 
the  misfortune  to  die  in  the  vigour  al  his  age*  His  death 
happened  at  Warfaw,  upon  the  fecond  of  April,'  in  A4y\kt 
1640  i  fmce  which  there  have  been  many  edinions  01  his' 

poems. 

»  •  .  .      ' 

'  C  ASSINI  (JoHAKNEs  DoMiKicus)  a  moft  eskcdkne' 
aftronoDier,  was  biorn  of  noble  parents^  at  h  t&kA  iii  Pied*** 
mont  in  Italy,  upon  the  eighth  of  June  -in  the  year  1635. 
After  he  had  kid  a  proper  foundation  for  his  fhxdies^t  home,' 
he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of  jefuits  at'  Ge* 
noa.    He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  Latin  poetiy^  which 
he  exo-clfed    fo  very  early,  that  fome  poems  of  ms  were 
publifhed  \^en  he  was  but  eleven  yean^  old.     At  leAgdi  he 
happened  upon  fomd  books  of  ainonomy,  which  he  read, 
and  obfenred^  upon  witb  great  eageoiefa^  dsi^  fek  kl  hhafdf 
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m  ftmng  propenfity  to  proceed  farther  in  that  fidence.  Ho 
purfited  the  bent  of  bis  inclinations,  and  in  a  ihort  time 
made  fo  amazing  a  progrefi^  that  in  the  jear  1650,  the  (^ 
nate  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  publick  niatbemati'« 
eal  pGDfeffi>r«  He  was  not  mott  than  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
whoi  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematicks^ 
and  made  obfervations  upon  the  heaFens>  with  great  affidui-< 
^  and  diligence.  In  the  year  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at 
Bologne^  which  he  obfervtd  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  diP 
covered,  that  comets  were  not  boaies  acddentally  generated 
in  the  heavenly  regions,  as  had  ufually  been  &ppofed,  but 
9I  the  fame  nature,. and  probabl)^- governed  by  the  fame  Uws^ 
as  the  planets^  The  fame  year  he  idved  an  aftronomical 
probiem^  which  Kepler  and  JBulIialdus  had  given  up  as  in« 
fatvaUe  i  It  was,  to  determine  geometrically  the  apogee  and 
eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean  place.  .  In 
the  year  1653^  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correft  and  iet^^ 
tie  a  meridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  bv  an  aftrono^ 
mer  in  the  year  1575*  Thefe  were  prodigious  tnings  for  one, 
who  had  not  y^  attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  the  yeai^ 
1657^  he  attended,  as  an  aiBftant,  a  nobleman,  who  wasr 
feat  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome.di£Ferences,  which  bad  arifen: 
between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  irom  the  inundations  of  the: 
Po  ;  and  fhewed  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  manage«^ 
ment  of  that  aflkir^  that  in  the  year  1663,  Marius  Chigi,' 
brother  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  inipoS^T  ge«. 
aeral  of  the  fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino ;  and  h& 
had  afterwards  conunitted  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in^ 
4x  ecdefiaftical  flate*    , 

In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  aftronomical  flu-^ 
dies,  but  cultivated  them  with  great  care.    He  difcovered- 
many  new  things  in  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu-* 
tion  of  Mars  round  his  own  axis':  but  his  pnncipal  point 
in  view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatel* 
iites,  which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  haf^pily  ef-- 
fcAcd,  and  publiihed  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomi«»' 
ad  pieces,  in  the  year  1666.     Picard,  the  French  aftrond-* 
mer,  getting  Caffini's  tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,    found' 
them  fo  very  exaft,  that  he  conceived  the  higheft  opinion 
of  hb  fkill  s  and  firom  that  time  his  fame  increafed  fo  faft 
in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him  a  member* 
of  the  academy*,,.  Caffini  however  could  not  leave  his  fta«' 
tioD,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
of  pope  Clement  IX$  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bo-  * 

logic,' 
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logne,  that  Caffini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France* 
Leave  was  granted  for  fix  years ;  and  Caifini  came  to  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  #669,  where  be  was  immedi- 
ately made  the  king's  aftronomer.  When  this  term  was 
near  expiring,  the  pope  and  the  fenate  of  Bolome  infiiled 
upon  CaiTmj's  retarn^  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  revenues 
and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him; 
but  the  minifter  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to  ftay,  and  he 
Was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which  fame 
year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfcrvatory  at  Paris  had  been  finifhed  fome 
time.  The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this.  In 
thc^year  1638,  the  famous  Minim  Merfennus  was  the  au- 
thor '  and  inftitutor  of  a  fociety,  where  feveral  ingenious 
and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk  upon  phyiical  and 
aftronomical  fubjeds,  among  whom  were  GaiTendus,  Des 
Cartes,  Monmour,  Thevenot,  Bullialdus,  our  country- 
man Hobbcs,  &c.  and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  a  fuc« 
ceifion  of  fuch  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis 
XIV.  confidering,  that  a  number  of  fuch  men,  ading  in  a 
body  would  fucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of 
fcience,  than  if  they  aAcd  feparately,  each  in  his  particular 
art  or  province,  eflablifhed  under  the  dirediion  of  Colbert, 
in  the  year  1666,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences :  and  for 
the  advancement  of  aftronomy  in  particular,  ere&ed  the 
toyal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and  furnifhed  it  with  all  kinds  of 
iimruments,  that  were  neceflary  to  make  obfervations.  The 
foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid  in  the  year  1667,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  year  1670,  Caffini  was  ap« 
pointed  to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory ;  and  he 
took  pofleffion  of  it  in  September  1671,  when  he  fet  him- 
fcif  in  good  earneft  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeilion.  In 
the  year  1672,  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  parallax  of 
Mars  and  the'  fun,  by  comparing  fome  obfervations  which 
he  made  at  Paris,  widi  fome  which  were  made  at  the  fame 
time  in  America.  In  the  year  1677,  he  demonftrated  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  perform-^ 
ed  in  nine  hours  and  fifty  eight,  minutes,  from  th^  motion 
of  a  fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  the  year  1684,  he 
difcovcrcd  four  fatellites  of  Saturn,  befides  that,  which  Huy- 
gens  had  found  out.  In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  his- Tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  corredbed  by  la- 
ter  obfervations.  In  the  year  1695,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Bologne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he  had  nxed ' 
there  in  the  year  1655  >  ^^^  ^^  fliewed^  in  the  preience  of 
fcvcra!  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the 

leaft, 
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liA^  fhiring  that  forty  years;  In  the  year  1700,  he  con- 
tinued the  meridian  line  through  France^  which  Picard  had 
begun,  to  the  extremeft  fouthern  part  of  that  country. 

After  Caffini  had  inhabited  the  royal  obferratory  for  more 
dian  forty  years,  and  doile  great  honour  to  himfeif  and  his 
rojral  matter  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which 
he  publiflied  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too 
tedious  for  tis  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  upon  the  14th  of 
September  17 12,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  John 
James  Caflbii. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  AuREUus)  i  man  of 
great  eminence  in  many  refpe6ts,and  calledby  way  of  diftinc- 
ixxi  the  fenator,  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  country  of  Lucania^ 
jbmething  later  than  the  year  463.  He  had  as  liberal  an  e-« 
ducs^on,  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  tfanes  afforded^ 
and  foon  recommended  hunfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learn^ 
ing,  and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodorick  king  of  the  Goths  uh 
haly.  Theodorick  iirft  made  him  governor  of  Sicily ;  and 
when  he  had  fufficiently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  lA 
the  adminiftration  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards,^ 
about  the  year  490,  to  his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed 
Urn  to  be  his  fecretary.  From  henceforward  he  had  all  tha 
places  and  honours  at  his  command.  Which  Theodorick  had 
tD  beftow ;  and,  after  running  through  all  the  employments. 
of  the  government,  was  raifed  to  the  confulate,  which  he 
adminiftered  alone  in  the  year  5 14.  He  was  continued  ia 
die  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalarick, 
who  fucceeded  Theodorick  about  the  year  524 ;  but  after- 
wards, in  the  year  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices 
by  king  Vitiges,  he  renounced  a  fecular  life,  and  retired  into 
a  monaftery  of  his  own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Calabria.'  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philo* 
fepher,  and  a  chriftian.  He  entertained  himfeif  with  form-« 
ing  and  improving  feveral  curiofittes  in  the  mechanical  way^ 
fud)  as  fun  dials,  water  hour-glafles,  perpetual  lamps,  &c* 
He  colle£led  a  very  noble  and  curious  library,  which  he  en-* 
higed  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of  his  own  compofing* 
About  the  year  556  he  wrote  two  books,  De  divinis  leftio- 
nibus ;  and  afterwards  a  book  De  orthographia,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  ninety-third 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters ;  ten 
of  which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  Theodorick  and  Athalarick,  and  two  in  his  own.  Ife 
composed  alfo  twelve  books  Pe  rebus  geitisGothprums  which 
Vol.  HI.  H  h» 
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are  only  extant  in  the  abridgment  of  Jomandes  ;  Aongl  h 

has  been  furmifed,  that  a  nianufcript  of  Caffiodorus  is  ftill 

remaining  in  fome  of  the  libraries  in  France*    He  wrote  alfo 

Cne,  Hift.  a  commentary  upon  the  pfalms,  and  feveral  other  {Meces  the* 

liter,  torn,  i-ological  and  critical.    Father  Simon*  has  fpoken  of  him  thus^ 

0^0^*1740/'  There  is  no  need,   (ays  he,   of  examining  Caffiodorus'a 

^'  Commentaries  on  the  pfalms,  which  is  almoft  but  an  a* 

^  bridgement  of  St.  Auftin's  Commentaries,  as  he  owns  in 

*^  his  preface.    But  befides  thefe  Commentaries,  we  have  ai» 

*'  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,  intitled  De  inftitutione 

*'  ad  divinas  Icdiones,  which  Ihews,  that  he  underftood  the 

^'  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,   and  that  he  had  marked  out 

*^  what  were  the  beft  things  of  this  nature  in  the  ancient 

''  do£lors  of  the  church. — In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus 

rtift.  Crit.  *«  gives  many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ; 

t^Ui'^*     **  and  he  takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  Others,  who  have 

20,  '   *      ^^  made  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  &c.'^ 

Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  tx* 
traordinary  man  -,  and  we  think,  that  thofe  have  done  him 
no  more  than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  flar,. 
which  ihone  out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age. 
When  he  died  we  cannot  precifely  determine ;  but  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think,  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not 
be  lefs  than  an  hundred  vears  old.  His  works  have  been  col- 
leded  and  printed  feveral  times,  but  the  beft  edition  is  that 
of  Rohan  in  the  year  1679,  in  two  volumes  folio^  with  the 
notes  and  difiertations  of  John  Garretus^  a  Eienedi<5tine 
monk. 

CAST  ALIO  (Sebastian)  was  bom  at  Chatillon^ 
lloreri.  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  year  15 15.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an 
efteem  and  friendfhip  tor  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at 
Strasbourg,  in  1540,  1541,  that  he  lodeed  limi  fome  days 
at  his  houfe,  and  procured  him  a  regent^  place  in  the  coK 
lege  of  Geneva*  Caftalio,  after  continuing  in  this  office 
near  three  years,  was  forced  to  quit  it  in  the  year  1 544,  on 
account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held  concern- 
ing Solomon's  Song  and  Chrift's  defcent  into  hell.  He  re- 
tired to  Baill,  where  he  was  made  Greek  profeffor,  and  died 
in  that  place,  aged  forty-eight,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
tajk,  ^5^3*  He  incurred  the  high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  The- 
odore Beza,  who  loaded  him  with  foul  language  for  differ- 
ing from  them  concerning  predcftination>  and  the  puniih- 
ment  of  bereticks« 

Writer* 
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*  Wrhers  are  agreed  as  to  his  poverty :  no^Kxly  'denies  W 
liiat-  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  bread  for  him- 
felf  and  his  children,  which  were  not  few,  for  he  left  be- 
Und  him  four  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  There  are  fomeBayle; 
authors  who  fay  he  was  a  ibinifter,  but  there  is  reaibn  to 
believe  they  were  miftaken.  If  he  had  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  nis  profeffion,  he  would  have  done  more  con- 
fiderable  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and 
would  have  fecured  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  uneannefles : 
but  inftead  of  that,  he  fet  \ip  for  a  devotee  and  a  cafuift^ 
and  meddled  with  the  moft  delicate  and  obfcure  queftions 
in  divinity.  He  ihould  have  left  them  to  thofe  they  belong- 
ed to  by  virtue  of  their  office ;  or,  if  he  muft  needs  thruft 
himfelf  unto  fuch  fort  of  bufinefs,  he  Ihould  have  applied  toi 
himfelf  Efop's  advice,  ^^  You  ought,  faid  he  to  Solon^  et- 
^^  ther  not  to  approach  kings,  or  elfe  to  fay  nothing  toi 
'^  them  but  what  they  ihall  like."  His  works  are  very  con- 
fiderable,  on  account  both  of  their  quality  and  their  numben 
He  discovered  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greeks  and 
Hebrew  langu^es«  In  1545$  he  printed  at  Bafil  four  books 
rf  Dialogues^  containing  the  principal  hiftories  of  the  Bible^ 
in  el^ant  Ladn^  fo  that  youth  might  thereby  make  a  profi- 
ciency in  i^ety,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  the  fame  time* 
He  publifhed,  in  16465  a  tranflation  of  the  Sibylline  verfev 
into  Latin,  heroick  verfe^  and  of  the  books  of  Mofea  into^ 
liodn  profej  with  notes.  This  was  followed,  in  1 547^  by 
his  L^in  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  of  all  the 
6ther  fongs  found  in  fcripture.  In  1548  he  printed  a  Greek 
poem  on  the  life  of  John  theBaptift^  and  a  Paraphrafe  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonas  in  Latin  verfe«     He  tranflated  feme  paila- 

Si&  of  Homer,  and  fome  books  of  Xenophon  and  St.  CyriL 
e  alfo  turned  into  Latin,  feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous 
Odiintis,  particularly  the  Thirty  dialogues,  fome  of  which 
feem  to  favour  polygamy.  He  advanced  fome  fingular  no- 
tions in  his  notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes ;  as  for  inftance, 
that  the  bodies  of  malefactors  ought  n6t  to  be  left  on  the  gib- 
bets ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  with  death  but  with 
flavery.  His  reafon  for  thefe  opinions  was,^  that  the  political 
hw5  of  Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  on  the  Epiille  to  the 
Romahs  were  condemned  by  the  church  of  Bafil,  becaufe  they 
oppofed  the  dodrine  of  predeftination  and  efficacious  grace/ 
Mb  princfpal  work  is  a  Latin  and  French  tranflation  of  the 
feziptures,-  which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers.  He  be- 
gan his  Latin  tranflation  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finiibed  it' 
at  BmGl  in  1550.  It  was  prfnted  at  Bafil  in  1551,  and  dedica-* 
lid  by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.    He 
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piAiliflied  a  fecond  edition  of  it  in  15549  and  another  fiy 
1556.  The  edition  of  1573  is  moft  cftcemed.  The  FrencI* 
veriion  was  dedicated  to  Heniy  II.  of  France,  and  printed' 
at  Bafd  in  1555.  The  fault  which  ha9  been  moft  generally 
condemned  in  his  Latin  tranflation,  is  the  aiFe£bition  of 
l^l«.  ufmg  only  claffical  terms.  He  is  accuied,  but  without 
juft  ground,  of  having  run  into  the  ofher  extreme  iti^  his 
French  trardlation,  that  is,  of  having  made  ufe  of  low  and 
vulgar  terms.  Some  people  are  very  unfortunate,  they  can 
never  avoid  cenfure ;  if  any  other  than  Caftalio  {fxys  mr. 
Bayle)  had  made  this  tranflation  of  the  (cripturesy  fcarce  any 
fault  would  have  been  found  with  the  ftyle. 

f 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis)  an  Italian  critick,   fa- 
mous for  his  parts,  but  more  fimous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill* 
nature,  was  bom  at  Modena  in  the  year  1505.    Being  de-^ 
fpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  ancT 
DSd.  hi*,   hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the  learned,  fays  Morer»,  he  left 
his  own  country,  and  went  into  Germany,  where  he  refideci 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  ll.    After  fix  year» 
abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  but  hated  for  his  captious  and  contra- 
diAory  humoui'.     He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  chiefly  by   hi^ 
commentary  upon  Ariftotle's  poeticks ;  where  Rapin  sulure^ 
us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  find  fomething  to  except  a- 
Preface  to    gainft  in  the  text  of  Ariftotle.    He  attacked  his  coHtenipora* 
hit  Reflex.^  ^.y  ^l^^  ^.jy^l  Jn  polite  literature,  Hannibal  Caro,  tis  we  hav^ 
^_  "  ^®'  obferved  under  his  article ;  and-  the  quarrel  did  not  end  witfa^ 
out  many  fatvrical  pieces  written  on  both  fides  in  verfe  an4 
profe.     Caftelvctro  however  was  affifted  here  by  his  friends  k 
for  though  he  knew   how   to  lay  down  rules  for  writing 
poetry^  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf.     TJi«| 
critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifitioi^ 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  muck 
deference  to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  the  old^ 
This  topick  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his 
travels  into  Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  eftabliflied  i 
'  and  we  fuppofe  it  had  infefted  his  converfation  and  writings* 
Caftelvetrp  had  k  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then 
was,  before  a  council ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal 
of  Mantua  his  legate,  that  fince  Caftelvetro  had  been  ao? 
cufed  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  it  was  neceflary  fee 
him  to  appear  there  under  the  character  of  a  perfon  accufeU 
Upon  the  pope's  afluring  him  of  high  honours,  if  he  was 
foiind  innocent,  and  of  clemency  if  guilty,  Caftelvetro  ap- 
peared 
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paid  -before  the  inquifition,  and  was  examined  upon  the 
iidi,  14th,  and  17th  of  October  1560:  but  ii^din^  himfelf 
embarafled  by  the  queftions  put  to  him,  and  efpecialTy  in  re- 

Kd  to  a  book  of  MelandUion,  which  he  had  tranflated  into 
iian,  he  durft  not  truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  Hed.  He 
went  to  Bafd  in  Switzerland,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of 
ihe  belles  lettres,  to  the  time  of  his  death  j  and  this  happen*- 
ed  upon  the  20th  of  February  1571.  thwunit,ii 

We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  Caftelvetro's  houfe*^*  '^!^ 
being  on  Hre  at  Lyons,  he  cried  out  al  poetica,  fave  my  po-^t« 
etid^ :  which  (hews,  that  he  confidered  this  work  as  the 
beft  q(  bis  perfohnances.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  fo,  if  what 
b  fiod  be  tmc^  that  it  coft  him  half  his  life  in  compofinip. 
His  other  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  poeticks ;  and  his  poft-- 
humous  works  want  the  greateft  part  of  that  perfeAion, 
which,  if  he  had  lived  to  corredt  them,  he  would  probably 
have  given  them* 

CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar)  an  eminent 
Italian  nobleman,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  an- 
cient family,  and  born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  upon  the  6th  of  December  1478.  As 
ibon  as  he  was  arrived  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mafters  ap- 
pointed him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues:  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  in- 
ftrudled  by  the  famous  Demetrius  Chalcdndylas  of  Con- 
flantinople,  who  then  refided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied 
him&If  to  the  ftudy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archite^ure, 
9S  appears  from  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  ; 
and  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Ur- 
bin,  and  Buonaroti,  though  incomparable  artifts,  never 
thought  their  works  perfect,  unlefs  they  had  the  approbation 
of  Caftislione.  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  former 
preferved  in  the  collection  of  Bernardino  Pino;  which,  as  it  Vol.  xL  i^^ 
is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  not  long,  we  will  here  )n<»4oo. 
jTert  for  the  reader's  amufement. 

To  the  count  Balthazar  Caftigllone* 

^  My  good  lord,  I  have  made  defigns  in  feveral  different 
^<  manners  upon  your  Iprdlhip's  invention,  and  I  gave  (atif- 
M  faction  to  all,  if  all  are  not  my  flatterers ;  but  I  cannot 
*<  iatisfy  my  own  judgment,  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  not  fa- 
^*  tisfying  your*s^  I  herewith  fend  them  to  you ;  let  your 
^  l^rdlhip  pleafe  tp  nuke  choice  of  any  of  them>  if  any  of 
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<<  themdeferve  the  ho'nour  of  your  choice.  His  holincfs)  in 
^^  doing  me  honour,  has  laid  an  heavy  burden  upon  my 
*'  fhouiders :  which  is,  the  charge  of  ouilding  St.  Peter's, 
**  I  hope  however  not  to  (ink  under  it :  and  the  rather,  bc^ 
^<  caufe  the  model  which  I  have  made  pleafes  his  holinefs, 
<5  and  is  commended  by  many  of  fine  tafte.  But  I  raife 
^*  myfelf  to  a  ftill  higher  ambition  :  I  would  fain  find  out 
^'  the  fine  forms  of  the  antique  buildings.  I  don^t  knovr, 
**  whether  I  am  attempting  to  foar  like  Icarus :  Vitruvius 
«  gives  me  great  light,  but  not  what  is  fufHcient.  Concem- 
mg  my  Gaiatea,  I  fhould  account  myfelf  a  great  mafter 
indeed,  if  it  had  half  the  beauties  your  letter  mentions :  but 
r  fee  in  your  expreffion  the  love  your  honour  bears  me ; 
"  and  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  to  paint  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  I  ought  to  have  before  me  thofe  that  are  the  moll 
fo :  with  this  condition,  that  your  lordfhip  might  ailift  me 
in  chufing  out  the  greatefl  beauty.  But  as  I  am  under  a 
'*  double  want  both  of  good  judgment  and  fine  women,  I 
*'  am*  forced  to  go  by  a  certam  idea,  which  I  form  in  my 
**  own  mind.  Whciher  this  has  any  excellence  of  art  in  it, 
**  I  cannot  determine ;  but  'tis  wh^t  I  labour  at.  I  wait  your 
**  lordfhip's  commands." 

From  Rome,  Raphael  d'Urbino. 

When  Caftiglione  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  in- 
to military  fervice  under  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  father  dying  foon  after,  and  fonie  difaflrous  circumfhmces 
overtaking  that  ftate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and 
f  eturn  to  Mantua.  He  engaged  a  lecond  time  in  the  fervice 
pf  tlie  duke,  and  diftinguilned  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery 
and  conduct :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  tq 
fee  other  courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither 
at  the  very  time,  that  Julius  II.  obtained  the  popedom.  The 
fame  of  Caftiglione  was  not  unknown  to  this  pope ;  and  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  his  abilities  and  merit  made  him  writq 
to  Guido  Ubaido  duke  of  Urbino  his  coufm,  that  if  he 
would  fcnd  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  own  name,  with 
the  charader  of  a  public  hiinifter,  ht  fhould  take  it  as  a 
fmgular  obligation.  Caftiglione  was  twen.ty  fix  years  of  age  ; 
and  Guido  ubaido  fent  him  embaflador  to  pope  Julius,  to 
accommodate  affairs  of  the  hi^heft  importance.  Hfe  was  fent 
upon  a  fccpnd  embafTy  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  upon 
a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England ;  whither  he  went  to  be 
invefted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke  his 
inafler.  Qn  his  arrival  in  England,  he  vras  received  with  al( 
..  •  the 
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fte  marks  of  honour  and  efteem ;  being  met  at  the  port 
where  he  landed,  by  the  lord  Mailings  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  was  then  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  accompanied  by  ma- 
ny other  lords,  and  a  king  at  arms.  After  he  had  difpatch- 
ed  his  biifineis  here,  and  was  returned  home,  to  gratify  the 
importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto  his  particular  friend,  he  be- 
gan hb  celebrated  work.  The  courtier ;  which  in  a  fmall 
^ace  of  time  he  completed  at  Rome,  iii  March  1516.  Froni 
diis  work  we  may  perceive  how  intimate  he  was  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned  together  the 
£rft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  tre^ured  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
fing^  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity.  The  book 
has  been  univerially  well  received  both  in  Italy  and  a- 
broad,  often  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inftru£lions ;  and,  if  w^  (eek 
the  Italian  tongue  in  its  perfection,  it  is  faid,  that  it  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

Cafiiglione  was  highly  efleemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Franciico  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  mtnifter  of 
ibte,  as  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs ;  and,  for  his  fervicec 
particularly  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius 
was  prefent,  made  him  a  free  gift  of  die  caftle  of  Nuvolara, 
in  the  county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  moft  ample  privileges  to 
himfelf,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceifors  for  ever.  This  was 
in  the  year  513.  Not  long  after  pope  Leo  X.  confirmed  it 
to  him  by  two  briefs  j  the  one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bern- 
bus,  and  dated  the  14th  of  March  15 14,  the  other  by  Ja- 
oomus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Caftiglione,  having  now 
reached  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  married  a  noble  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  femous  Bentivoglio,  and  very  re«- 
markable  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  fon 
and  two  daughters,  and  then  died  ;  having  Iked  no  more 
than  four  years  with  him.  The  epitaph  he  miade  on  her,  may 
ienre  for  a  ipecimen  of  his  ikill  in  this  fort  of  compoiition^ 

Non  ego  nunc  vivo,  conjux  dukiffima,  vitam, 
Corpore  namque  tuo  fata  meam  abftulerunt : 

Sed  vivam,  tumulo  cum  tecum  condar  in  i(lx>» 
Jungenturque  tuis  offibus  ofia  mea, 

Hippolitae  Tourellx,  quae  in  ambiguo  reliquit^ 
Utrum  pulchrior,  caffaor,  an  dodlior  fuerit^ 

Primos  juventae  annos  vix  ingrefiae, 
^altbailar  Caftilione  infatiabiliter  mcerens  pofuit^ 

Anno  Dom.  MDXX» 
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Thus  EnglUbed. 

I  live  no  more,  lince  you,  my  dear,  are  dead. 
With  your  lafl:  breath  my  foul  expuring  fled : 
In  death,  where-e'er  we  meet,  it  (hall  return. 
And  animate  my  alhes  in  your  urn. 

To  Hippolite  Tourella,  who  left  it  undetermined. 
Whether  fhe  was  more  beautiful,  virtuous,  or  learned^ 
Scarce  entered  the  prime  of  her  youdi, 
Balthazar  Caftiglione  inconfolably  grieving  ere£ied  this 

monument. 
A.  D.  MDXX. 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
fent  him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  embaflador ;  and  after  the  death  of 
^Leo,  he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity  under  pope  Ha-. 
drian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  Clement  fent  him  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V's  court  in  quality  of  legate ;  where  aiBurs 
were  to  be  tranfa6led  of  the  higheft  importance,  not  only  ta 
the  pontifical  fee,  but  to  all  Italy.  He  went  into  Spaia  in 
Odober  1524 ;  and  in  his  negotiations  and  tranfadtions  not 
only  anfwered  the  pope's  expeSations,  but  alfo  acquired  the 
good  will  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  foon  received  as 
a  favourite  counfellor  and  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambaflador. 
Among  other  marks  of  affe£tion,  which  the  emperor  ihewed 
Caftidione,  this  wzs  a  fmgular  one ;  that  being  then  at  war 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  always  defired  him  to  be  prcr 
fent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war ;  and,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a  fmgle  copibat 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  with  only  three  knights 
attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftiglione  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  He  alfo  made  him  a  free  denizon  of 
Spain ;  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
Avila.  And  becaufe  this  happened  at  the  junSure  of  the 
facking  of  Rome,  fome  took  occafion  to  reflect  upon  Cailig- 
lione,  as.  if  lie  had  negle£led  the  aflfairs  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  for  the  fak^  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  em- 
peror. This  was  indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :  but 
Cafligliope  defended  himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  let- 
ter to  Clempnt  VII.  It  is  probable,  that  there  was  no  real 
grounds  for  it,  fince  Clement  himfelf  does  not  appear  te! 
have  riven  the  leaft  credit  to  it.  Paul  Joviu5  fays,  that  if 
Caftiglione  had  liv.ed>  the  pope  intended  to  J^ave  made  him 
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f  anfinal :  and  after  his  death,  in  two  of  his  holinefs's  briefs 
hoik  of  condolence  to  his  mother,  there  are  the  ftrpngeft  ex- 
oreffions  of  his  unblemifhed  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  However  the  very  imputation  affe&ed  Caftig^i* 
one  fo  (enfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofiKl  in  fome  meafure  to  hav9  i 
contributed  to  his  death.  His  conftitution  was  already  im^ 
paired  with  the  continual  fatigues  civil  as  well  as  militaj^,  in 
which  he  had  always  been  engaged^  and  falling  at  length 
fick  at  Toledo,  he  oied  in  a  few  days  upon  the  ad  of  Februi- 
m  in  the  year  1529.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  To^ 
Icdo,  was  extremely  grieved  at  his  death,  and  commanded 
an  the  prdates  and  fords  of  his  court  to  attend  his  corpfe  to 
die  principal  church  there ;  and  the  funeral  offices  were  ce-^ 
Murated  by  the  archbifhop,  with  fach  folemnity  and  pomp^ 
as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  exceptoi.  Sixteen  months  after,  his  body  was  remov-^ 
ed  by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in  a 
church  of  her  own  building  >  where  a  very  fine  and  fump« 
tuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  Latin  epitaph  intcribed, 
whkh  was  written  by  cardinal  Bembus.  As  the  epitaph  is 
jDeidy  hiftorical,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  any  pecut* 
liar  uegance,  we  fhall  content  ourfeives  with  giving  it  only 
in  a  tranflation. 

To  the  memory  of 

Balthaz^  Caftiglione,  of  Mantua, 

A  gentlenian  sidorned  with  sJl  the  accompliihments  of  nature^ 

With  more  of  art, 

Well  lead  in  the  Greek  tongue, 

Ip Latin  and  Tufcan  a  poet: 

For  his  military  virtues ' 

Prefented  with  the  town.of^  Nuvolara  in  Pefaro, 

ffaving  difcharged  bimfelf  of  two  embaffies,  to  Britain  and 

Rome, 

And  being  in  his  third  to  Spain, 

Emfdoyed  on  the  affairs  of  pope  Clement  VII, 

Having  writ  four  books 

Of  inflni£tions  for  the  education  of  a  courtier, 

lisftly,  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V» 

To  the  bifhoprick  of  Avila, 

He  died  at  Toledo, 

Leaving  a  name  well  known  throuehout  the  world. 

He  lived  fifty  yeaurs,  two  months  and  a  day. 

Aloyfia  Gonzaga,  an  unhappy  furviver^ 

£re&ed  this  to  her  deferving  fon« 

A.  V.  MDXXIX, 

glides 
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Befldes  his  incomparable  book>  The  courdeT)  Caftiglione 
compofed  many  Latin  and  Tufcan  poems ;  which  with  fome 
of*  his  letters  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Engliih  veriion  of 
The  courtier,  publiihed  at  London  in  the  year  1727.  This 
yerfion  was  made  by  A.  P.  Caftiglione,  a  gentleman  of  the 
iame  family,  who  lived  here  in  England,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Edmund  Gibfon  lordl>i{hop  of  London*  The  Itali- 
an is  printed  with  it;  and  before  the  whole  b  prefixed  the 
life  of  the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  indebted  fos  the 
account  here  given. 
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CASTILE  (Alphonsus  X.  of)  who  has 
ly  been  called  The  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1203,  and  is 
now  mbre  famous  for  having  been  an  aftronomer,  thaa  a 
icing.  He  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  III.  to  the  crown 
in  the  year  1252 ;  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  iuppf 
in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly  great 
qualities.  .  The  firft  j(burce  of  his  troables  proceeded  from  fata 
Jiaving  no  children  by  Tolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
xagon,  whom  he  married  in  the  vear  1 246 :  and  whom  there- 
lore  he  refolved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrenneis^ 
and  to  look  for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark*  Accord- 
ingly the  princefs  of  Denmark  arrivpd  in  the  year  1254 ;  but 
the  queen  proved  at  lail  with  child,  and  continued  to  breed, 
till  me  had  brought  him  nine  children;  upon  which  the  af- 
,6iirs  of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  Though  this  prince  had 
not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by  Us  fubjecb,  nor  by 
the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  reputation  was  very  great  in 
foreign  countries.  His  knowledge,  parts,  eloquence,  and 
politicks  made  a  noife  there ;  vrhich  induced  fome  of  the  e- 
le£^ors,  in  the  year  1258,  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on 
him.  .  But  as  he  neglected  to  fupport  his  party  by  his  pre- 
fence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
oppofition  of  his  embaSadors.  In  the  mean  time  his  great 
qualities,  and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from 
.plots  and  difhirbances  at  home :  and  at  laft  his  own  fon  San- 
chez appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and 
involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till 
the  death  of  Alphonfus.  May  not  this  inftance  among  many' 
others  help  to  cure  the  impatience  of  thofe,  who  happen  to 
labour  under  a  want  of  ifiue ;  and  who,  amidft  their  diicon- 
tent,  are  ever  and  anon  ready  to  cry  out,  *'  Give  me  chilr 
f^  dren,  orl  die ?"  if  Sancliez  had  not  been  born,  Alphon- 
fus might  have  continued,  for  ought  we  know,  in  the  qui^ 

poffeffipn 
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{poficffion  of  his  kingdom,  and  have  gone  peaceably  to  his 
gave. 

But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  in  that  part  of  his  charao* 
ter,  for  the  (ake  of  which  chiefly  we  have  given  him  a  place 
ID  thefe  memoirs  ;  we  mean»  as  an  aftronomer  and  man  of  let^ 
ters.     He  underftood  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  as 
}f  he  had  been  only  a  man  of  letters ;  and  compofed  books 
00  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain, 
which  are  highly  commended.     '^  What  can  b^  more  furpri** 
^  fing,**  iays  Mariana,  <'  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a 
f^  camp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  fhould  hav^ 
*^  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,   of  phtlofophy,    and  the 
^  tnuiia&ions  of  the  world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarce  ac^* 
f^  quire  in  their  retirements  ?  there  are  extant  fome  books  of 
^  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  the  hiftory  of 
^  Spain,  written  with  great  ikill  and  incredible  care/'    In  Hift,  o# 
his  aftronomical  purfuits  he  difcovered,  that  the  tables  of  *Pf**»  ^ 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors ;  and  conceived  there-**"*  **** 
npona  refolution  to  correal  them.     For  this  purpofe  he  af**' 
fembled  a  great  number  of  aftronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a 
{dan  was  proje^ed  for  the  forming  new  tables.     Thefe  tables 
were  drawn  up  chiefly  by  the  (kill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Ifaaq 
Hazan,  a  learned  Jew ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfme  ta- 
bles, in  honour  of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  a- 
bout  them.     But  their  dearnefs  did  not  conflft  altogether  ia 
the  great  (urns  of  money,  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in 
their  being  the  caufe  of  his  lofmg  the  empire  of  Germany  t 
for  it  15  doubtlefs  to  this,  that  Mariana  alludes  in  the  follow^* 
ing  paflSige.    Alphonfus,  fays  that  hiftorian,  ^*  had  a  fub-^ 
^*  lime  genius,  but  was  carelefs  and  negligent ;  had  prqud 
f*  ears,  a  petulant  tongue,  and  was  better  (killed  in  literary 
**  than  civjl  aftairs :  and  thus,  while  he  was  contemplating 
^  the  heavens  and  obferving  the  ftars,  loft  the  earth/'    He  Ibid.  b.  idSL 
^ed  the  epoch  of  thofe  tables  to  the  3cth  of  May  1252  ;^*  ^^ 
which  was  the  day  of  his  acceiCon  to  the  throne.     We  muft: 
not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus,  which  has  been 
recorded  for  its  boldnefs  and  impiety;  it  is,  <^  that  if  he  had 
f^  been  of  God*s  privy  council^  when  he  made  the  world, 
f'  he  could  have  ;|dvifed  him'  better.--     Mariana  however 
iays  only  in  general,  that  Alphonfus  was  (q  bold  a^  to  blame 
Ik  works  of  providence,  and  the  conftiiiAion  of  ou^  bodies; 
juid  he  tells  us,  that  this  ftory  of  him  refted  only  upon  a 
Vulgar  tradition^     Obfefve  the  jefuit-s  words,  (br  they  arci 
funous ;  ^^  {Ipaanuel,   tfa^  imc)e  of  Sanchez,  in  his  owa 
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^  name,  and  in  the  name  of  other  nobles,  deprived  Alpha 
**'  fus  of  his  kingdom  by  a  pubHck  fentence:  which  that 
**  prince  merited,  for  darmg  feverdy  and  boldly  to  cenfure 
^^  the  works  of  divine  providence,  and  the  conflnidion  of 
**  the  human  body,  as  tradition  fays  he  did.  Heaven  moft 
H»«rf^  "  juftly  punifiied  the  folly  of  his  tongue."  Though  the  fi- 
*  lence  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  as  Mariana,  in  regard  to  Ptole* 

my's  fyftem,  ought  to  be  of  fome  weight,  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pa&  fo  bold  a 
cenfure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftiadL 
Iphere.  For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,  it  is  cer* 
Cain,  that  at  that  time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  by  intricate  and  confufed  hypothefesy  vhich  did 
no  honour  to  God,  nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an 
able  workman.  So  that  if,  from  confidering  diat  multitude  of 
fphcres,  of  which  Ptolemy's  fj^em  was  compofed,  and  diofe 
many  eccentrick  circles  and  epicycles,  with  'vdiich  it  is  em* 
baralled,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to  have  faid,  ^^  That  if  God 
'*  had  afked  his  advice  when  he  made  the  world,  he  would 
'^  have  given  him  better  council,"  the  boldneis  and  impiety 
4xf  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminiihed. 
.  Alphonfus  died  in  the  year  1284.  Mariana  tells  us,  that 
lie  was  the  firfl  king  of  Caftile,  who  permitted  all  the  pub* 
}ick  acb  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  vvho 
caufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  tranilated  into  it.  A  code,  or 
body  of  laws,  begun  in  his  father's  reign,  was  finiihed  by 
his  care.  No  re^rd  was  paid  to  his  will  in  the  difpofal  c€ 
his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  while 
his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  who 
was  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  dieir  liberty.  lolante  their 
grandmother,  was  fled  with  them  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  left  Sanchez  ffiould  form  any  defign  againft  their 
lives.  ^*  It  were  to  be  wifhed,*  fays  Bayle,  for  the  honour 
**  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  with  it, 
^  had  governed  his  people  more  fortun^oely,  and  mom 
Pia.  tit.    •*  wifely.*' 
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CASTLE  (Edmund)  was  educated  in  Cambndge, 
where  he  was  dodor  in  divinity,  mafter  of  Catharine  hail, 
and  Arabic  pro(eflbr  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  great  Orientalift,  and  bad  a  CQnfiderable 
fiiare  in  preparing  the  Polyglot  Bible  for  the  preis.  He  wrote 
a  verjr  learned  and  celebrated  work,  called  Lexicon  Hepta*- 
glottoni  pro  fepCem  Unguis  Orient3lil)u$«  &Ct  \^TA^  i  690. 
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^tmbap  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  calls  him  in  htf 
jnt&oe  to  diat  great  and  noble  work,  v  irum  in  quo  eruditia 
fiunma  magnaque  animi  modeftia  convenere^  &c« 

CAS TR  U C  C I O  (Castr ACANi)  a  famous  Italian  ge« 
nerai,  was  bom,  no  body  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Fio- 
rcnce»  in  the  year  1284 ;  for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning 
by  fuiprife  in  a  vineyard,  where  he  had  been  laid  and  cover*- 
cd  wi^  leaves.  He  was  found  by  Dianora  a  widow  lady^ 
and  (Ifter  of  Antonio,  a'  canon  of  dt.  Michael  in  Lucca,  who 
was  defoended  from  die  illuftrious  family  of  the  Caftracani^ 
Antonio  being  a  prieft,  and  Dianora  naving  no  children^ 
ikey  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened  Mm  Caftruccio^ 
by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him  as  carefully 
as  if  he  had  been  their  own.  Antonio  designed  him  for  a 
prieft,  and  accordingly  truned  him  to  letters }  but  Caftntc- 
cio  was  fcarcely  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  began  to  ne* 
{;Ie£t  his  books,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to 
wreftling,  running,  and  other  violent  exercife,  which  very 
well  fuited  his  great  ftrensth  of  body.  At  that  time  the 
two  great  fa£Hons,  the  Guelfe  and  Ghifoilins,  (hared  all  Italy 
between  tfiem,  divided  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  en« 
gaged  in  their  different  interefts,  not  only  the  members  of 
the  (ame  town,  but  even  the  members  of  the  fame  family. 
Francifco,  a  confiderable  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins, 
observing  one  day  in  the  market-place  the  uncommon  fpiAt 
and  qualities  of  Caftruccio,  prevailed  with  Antonio  to  let 
him  turn  foldier.  This  was  entirely  to  the  inclination  and 
tafle  of  Caflruccio,  who  prefently  became  accomplifhed  is, 
every  thing,  which  could  adorn  his  profefHon.  He  was 
eighteen  years  old,  when  the  faifHon  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Gfaibilins  out  bf  Paria,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of 
4  company  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigj,  of  whom  the 
prince  of  Milan  had  follicited  fuccours.  The  firfl  campaigtt 
this  new  lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofe  of  his  cou- 
rage ^md  condu£^,  as  fpread  his  fame  ail  oveY  Lombardjs 
and  Guinigi  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of,  and  had  fo  miK:h 
confidence  in  him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  fon,  and  the  management  of  his  eflate  to  him. 
So  great  a  truft  and  admintflration  made  Caftruccio  mom 
confiderable  than  before  ^  but  then  they  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  loft  him  feme  friends:  for,  knowing  himta 
be  of  an  high  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  manybe^an  to  faxxy 
hb  view9  were  to  empires  and  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of  hk 
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cottntry.  He  went  on  ftlU  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  toUitsay 
exploits, .  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much  jealoufy  and  envy  in  hi9 
chief  commander,  that  he  was  imprifoned  by  flratagen),  witb 
a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Lucca  (bon 
releafed  him  &om  the  inconveniencies  of  a  prifon ;  and,  in  a 
Ihort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their  fovereign  prince* 
There  was  not  then  either  in  Lombardy  or  Tufcany,  any  of 
the  Ghibilins,  but  looked  upon  Caflruccio  as  the  true  head 
of  their  fadtion.  Thofe  who  were  baniihed  their  country 
upon  that  account,  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  promiied 
imanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reflx)re  them  to  their  eftates^ 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  effeftually,  that  the  fovereignty  of 
their  country  fhould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  pro- 
mifes,  and  encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  be  en- 
tertained a  delign  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany  ^ 
and  to  give  more  reputation  to  his  affairs^  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  prince  of  Milan.  He  kept  his  ansy  con- 
fiantly  on  foot,  and  employed  it  as  fuited  beft  with  his  own 
defigns.  For  the  fervices  he  did  the  pope,  he  was  made  fe- 
nator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony*  The 
day  of  his  promotion,  he  came  forth  in  a  habit  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  embroidery,  and 
with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  before,  the 
4  other  behind.     The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  **  He  is    b9 

*<  it  pleafes  God  ;"  the  latter,  "And  fhall  be  what  God  will 
**  have  him."  While  Caftruccio  was  at  Rome^  news  wa» 
brought  him,  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  ta 
Lucca.  The  Florentines  were  making  war  upon  han,  and 
had  already  done  him  fome  damage ;  and  conspiracies  were 
forming  againft  him,  as  an  ufurper,  at  Ptfa  and  in  feveraf 
places.  But  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  all  ^ 
and  the  fupreme  autliority  of  Tufcany  was  juft  filing  into 
his  hands,  when  fortime,  jealous  as  it  were  of  his  gloryy 
put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life^  An  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  appeared  agamft  bim  inr 
May  1328.  He  deftroyed  two  and  twenty  thoufand  of  them,* 
witn  the  lofs  of  not  quite  fixteen  himdred  of  bis  own  men.* 
He  w^  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  happened  to 
halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  thanking  and  careAing  hi^  fol- 
diers  as  they  pailed.  Fired  with  an  a<^ion,  as  fatiguing  as* 
glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  a  north  wind  blew  upon 
him,  and  aScSttd  him  fo,  that  he  fell  immediately  into  a 
-fit  of  an  asue.  At  firft  he  negle£bd  it,  believing  himfelf 
Sufficiently  hardened  a^ainft  fuch  fort .  of  attacks ;  but  the.fit 
facreai]ng»  and  with  it  the  fever^  his  phyilcians  ^ve  him^ 
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Ofiif  and  he  died-  in  a  few  days.  He  was  in  his  fbrt^feurtfa 
year;  and  from  die  time  he  came  to  appear  firft  in  the 
wodd,  he  alw^nrs,  as  well  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  expref-^ 
fid  the  fame  fieadinefs  and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left 
fevcnd  monoments  of  his  good  fortune  behind  him,  fe  he 
was  not  aftiamed  to  leave  fome  memorials  of  his  adverfity. 
Thus,  when  he  was  delivered  from  the  imprifonment  above^ 
Bientionedy  he  caufed  the  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded,  to 
be  hung  in  the  moft  publick  room  of  his  palace,  where  they 
were  to  be  feen  many  years  after* 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caflniccio,  from 
whom  we  have  extraded  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that 
he  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but 
would  have  been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well- 
made,  of  a  noble  afpe^,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that 
all  men  went  away  from  him  fadsfied.  His  hair  was  inclining 
to  led ;  and  he  wore  it  above  his  ears.  Where-ever  he  went, 
fioow,  hail,  or  rain,  his  head  was  always  uncovered* '  He 
had  all  die  qualities,  that  make  a  man  ^"eat :  was  grateful 
to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies^  juft  with  his  fubjedb, 
crafty  with  flrangeis :  and  where  fraud  would  do  the  bufi- 
neis,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force.  No  man  was  more> 
fanwd  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more  careful  to  eP 
cape  them.  He  had  a  ftran^e  prefence  of  mind,  and  often 
aiade  repartees  with  great  miartnefe.  Some  of  them  are 
reocmled,  which  difcover  a  fingular  turn  of  humour ;  and  for 
a  l^Kcimen  we  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 

Paffiiig  one  day  through  a  ftreet,  where  there  was  a  hoaie 
of  bad  fame,  he  furprifed  a  young  man,  who  was  juft  com-' 
iug  out,  and  who  upon  feeing  him  was  all  over  blufhes  and 
confufioA.  ^*  Friend,  fays  Caflruccio,  you  fliould  not  be 
*^  aihamed  when  you  come  out,  but  when  you  go  in.*' 

One  diking  a  favour  of  htm,  with  a  thoufand  impertinent 
and  iitperfluous  words,  '^  Hark  you  friend,  iays  he,  when 
^^  you  would  have  any  diing  with  me  for  the  future,  fend 
^  another  man  to  afk  it»" 

Another  great  talker,  having  tired  him  widi  a  tedious  iiC^ 
^ij  cxcufed  him  at  laft,  by  faying,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
had  been  troublefcnne :  ^  No  indeed,  replied  he,  for  I  did 
^  not  mind  one  word  you  faid.'? 

ife  was  forced  to  pnt  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  whov 
bad  fiocmeriy  been  a  ereat  inilrument  of  his  advancement ; 
and  being  reproached  by  fomebody  for  dealing  fo  feverelr 
with  an  old  friend :  ^^  No».  fays  \^e^  you  are  miftaken,  k 
^  was.  with  a  new  foe**'' 
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On6  of  his  courtiers,  having  an  ambition  to  regale  hhnf 
inade  a  ball,  and  invited  him  to  it.  Cafiruccio  came,  en« 
tertained  himfelf  among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  other 
things,  which^  did  not  feem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  One  of  his  friends  intimating,  that  fuch  freedomi 
mieht  diminiih  from  the  reverence  that  fhoidd  be  paid  him  : 
^^  I  thank  you^  ftr,  fays  he,  for  your  caution  $  but  he,  vrho 
*^  Js  reckoned  wife  all  the  day,  will  never  be  reckoned  a  /col 

*^  at  night.'* 

» 

CATHARINE,   a  female  faint   of  the  'church  of 
Rome,  was  bom  at  Sienne  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1347  ; 
and,  when  fhe  was  turned  feven  years  old,  became  a  nun  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Dominick.     She  was  of  fuch  an  hea-^ 
venly  make,  and  made  fo  prodigious  an  advancement  in  pie- 
ty and  devotion,  that  ihe  i^  reported  to  have  feen  a  multi-- 
tude  of  viiions,  and  to  have  wrought  as  many  miracles^ 
when  (he  was  not  near  grown  up  a  woman.    The  monks 
liave  faid  even  higher  things  .ftill  of  her ;  as,  that  (he  con-* 
.  verfed  face  to  face  with  Chrift,  nay,  that  ihe  was  adually 
married  to  him  in  form.     It  is  no  wander  therefore  dnt  ia 
heaven-born  a  maid  fhould  be  able  to  brin?  about  fuch  pui^ 
^events,  as  the  reconciliation  of  Gregory  Xl.  to  the  Floren-« 
tines  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1376,  even  though  he  had 
^ne  fo  far  as  to  excommunicate  them ;  or  that  ihe  fliould 
gsun  fo  much  upon  this  pope  in  1377,  as  to  make  him  pais 
inunediately  to  Rome,  and  re-eftabliih  the  pontifical   feat 
there,  feventy  years  after  pope  Clement  V.  had  removed  it 
to  France.    But  the  miracles  this  lady  wrought,  and  the  vi-' 
fions  (he  faw,  would  not  have  intitlea  her  to  a  place  in  thefe 
memoirs,  if  fhe  had  not  been  the  author  Of  fome  literary 
produ&ions.     Dialogues  upon  the  providence  of  God^  \mt^ 
ten  by  her  in  Latin,  were  printed  at  Ingolfladt,  in  the  year 
1583,  as  was  the  fame  year  at  the, fame  place.  An  oration 
upon  the  annunciation  ox  the  Blefled  Virgin.     But  this  was 
written  in  Italian,  as  were  alfo  three  hundred  and  fixry^ 
toixr  letters  to  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  princes,  publiu-* 
cd  at  Venice  in  the  year  1506.    Beftdes  tjfiefe,  there  came 
out  at  Cologne,  in   the  year  1553,  a  book  of  her  Revela* 
tions ;  for  we  find  in  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  Roman  breviary,  that  fhe  had  the  gift  of  prophefy, 
and  an  abundance  of  revelations  vouchfa&d  unto  her;  as  t, 
teflimony  to  the  church  of  her  tranfcendent  piety  and  good* 
«fifs.    She  di^  upon  the  jotb  ^  April,  in  the  year  1380* 
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^ipi  only  thirhr-three^  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  IL 
ifl  the  year  1401. 

There  is  alfd  anotKer  CatKerine,  who  wad  fainted  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  and  has  ediiied  the  world  by  a  book  of  heir 
Revdations ;  which,  it  feetns,  were  committed  to  writing 
Id  the  year  14389  but  not  publifhed  till  at  Bologne  in  the 
year  15 1 1.  She  was  born  at  that  place  upon  the  8th  ot 
S^tember  in  the  year  1413 ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen^  ad-- 
initt^  into  a  convent  at  Ferrafa,  where  {he  made  her  profeP 
fion  in  the  year  1432.  THe  inhabitants  of  Bologne  afterw^ds 
oefougbt  her  to  come  and  preHde  over  a  nunnery,  juft  found- 
ed aait>ng  th^,  and  there  {he  died  upon  the  9th  of  March^ 
in  the  year  1463.  Belides  her  book  of  Revelations,  fh^ 
wrote  {bihe  pieces  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

CATHERINE  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France,  tod  . 
only  daughter  of  the  diikc  of  Urbin,  was  hot  near  fo  great 
fi  faint,  as  the  two  C^herines  juft  mentioned ;  nor  had  {he^' 
like  theih^  revelations,  and  the  gift  of  foretelh'ng  thiifgs  to 
come.  She  was  hpwever  fond  of  thdfe  \^ho  could  t  we 
mean,  (he  was  particularly  attached  to  aftrology,  Or  the  art 
of  divining  by  the  {brs,  and  to  thofe  who  profefled  it;  She 
was   born  at  Florence  in    1509,  married  to  Henry  II.  of 

France  in  1535)  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^5^9*  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^Y 
bf  her,  is  it  is  not  our  Intention,  in  this  work,  to  Concern 
ourfelves  witH  thofe^  wh<>  have  only  been  eminent  for  thei/ 
birth  and  high  rank.  Yfet  there  is  one  finguliritV  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  this  princefs,  whibh  may  juft  be  mentioned :  it  is, 
that  after  continuing  in  a  flate  of  bartennefs  ten  years  with 
ker  hu{band,  to  mslke  him  as  it  wex<^  amende,  fht  bore  hint 
ten  children. 

* 

C  A  T  O  (Marcus  I^ortius)  corftmonly  called  the  Cen-' 
for,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  ancients,  and 
bom  at  Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519  j  that  is,  about 
the  year  232  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  fe- 
yenteen  years  of  age,  and  {hewed  not  only  mu6h  courage, 
but  alfo  a  mat  contempt  of  the  pleafiires,  and  even  of  the 
convehiencies  of  life.  He  had  bUt  one  horfe  fbr  himfelf  and 
his  baggage ;  and  he  looked  after  aiid  dreSti  him  himfelf. 
^*  VfhsLt  ah  hofiour  was  it  t6  that  age,  {kys  Seneca^  to  fee  a 
*^  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the 
^  dignity  of  a  ceiifor,  and,  what  is  more  thah  botlt  thefe^ 
**  to  fee  Cato  contented  with  one  horfe,  and  even  not  re* 
**  quiring  a  whole  One  to  himfelf  ?  for  his  baggage  hanging 
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^  down  on  each  fide  took  up  part  of  him.    Who  would  not 
**  prefer  that  honeft  geldine^  rubbed  down  by  Cato  himielf, 
^^  to  all  the  fleek  na^,  fine  genets,  and  fmooth  ambling 
Epiil.  tj,    ^'  borfes  in  the  world  r'  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinaiy  fb- 
briety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy  of  him.      At 
his  return  f(om  his  campa^ns,  he  betook  hiinfelf  to  plough 
his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  flaves  enough  to  do  it,  but 
it  was  his  ihdination.     He  drefied  alfo  like  his  flaves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,. 
n%taKk.  inand  drinking  of  the  fame  wine.    He  did  not  in  the  mean 
It.  CstDfus.^]^]]^  negleS  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  ta 
fpeaking  well ;  a  talent  very  neceflary  to  him,  unce  he  plead- 
ed many  cauies  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  alvirays 
did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country  feat  near  Cato,  'vi^as 
very  defirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fa 
*many  remarkable  things;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good 
plant,  which  only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted 
into  better  grouiui,  he  perfuaded  him  to  CQme  to  Rome.  Caro 
foon  made  himfelf  efteemed  in  that  city ;    and  having    fo 
powerful  and  officious  a  oatron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly 
raifed  himfelf.    He  was  fim  of  all  ele£led  military  tribune  ^ 
^erwards  they  made  him  queflor ;  in  the  year  of  Rome 
^58,  he  was  advanced  to  be  conful,  and  in  the  vear  569 
chofen  cenfor.    No  man  was  ever  better  qualifiea  than  he 
for  the  office  of  cenfbr,  nor  did  better  difcharge  the  duties  of 
it.     He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and  exemplar^r 
life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices  of  the 
Romans ;  which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not  lefs 
ferviceable  to  the  republick  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  vidones  over  his  enemies. 
It  was  well  known,  that  ne  would  exercife  the  cenibrfhip 
with  the  utmofl  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon,  why  the  ^- 
tricians  oppofed  him,  when  he  flood  for  that  ofEce;  but  thi» 
fame  reafon  induced  the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  com-- 
petitors.     The  infcription  of  the  ftatue  ereded  for  him  >i7as. 
a  glorious  teflimony  of  his  behaviour  in  that  office.    ♦*  Th^ 
^<  people,  fays  Plutarch,  did  like  his  cenforfhip  wondrous 
*'  well  'y  for  fetting  up  a  flatue  for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the 
«'  goddcfs  of  healtn,  they  put  an  infcription  under  it,  ncit^ 
of  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  fig- 
nified,  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenibr,  who  by  his  good 
difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  ^oman  common* 
III  vir.        "  wealth,  when  it  was  declining  and  tumbling  intQ  vice.** 
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Cato  lived  a  verv  long  life,  and  preferved  a  great  ffaength 
of  body  and  mina  to  the  laft.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous 
conflitutiony  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age ;  and,  be- 
cauTe  he  could  not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  as  much 
ai  he  defiled)  he  married  again.  ^^  Having  loft  his  wife^^ 
"  fays  Plutarch,  he  married  his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Pau- 
"  lus  Emilius,  who  was  Mer  to  the  fecond  Scipio  Africa- 
*'  nus ;  fo  that  now  bein^  a  widower  himfelf,  he  made  ufe 
*^  of  a  youne  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to  him.  But 
**  the  houfe  l>eing  very  little,  and  a  daughter-m-law  ^Ifo  iir 
'*  it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovered  :  for  the  young. 
'^  wench  one  day  paffing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato? 
<<  bed-chamber,  the  youUi,  nis  fon,  though  he  /aid  nothings 
^  ieemed  to  look  a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man 
^^  ibon  perceived  it  troublefome,  yet  faid  alfo  nothing ;  but 
<<  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market.  Among  the  reft 
was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he  called  a- 
loud,  and  afked  him,  whether  he  had  married  his  daugh-* 
ter  ?  the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to 
have  that  maid,  and  the  match  was  quickly  niade  up."  m  ?ie. 
Cato  had  a  fon  by  this  fecond  venter,  to  whom,  from  his 
mother,  he  gave  the  furname  of  Salonius*  This  Cato  Sa- 
lonius was  tne  father  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  father  of  CatQ 
of  Utica^  who  therefore  was  the  great  grandfon  of  Cato  the 
cexiibr.  The  feverity  however  of  the  cenfor  could  not  fe- 
cure  him  from  the  ill  eilefb  of  this  new  wife's  pride  and 
titrbulent  fpirit,  though  fhe  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrac- 
tion ;  and  St.  Jerome,  deilgning  to  prove,  that  thofe  who 
marry  a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home,  do  not  obtain  their 
end,  alledges  the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  ^^'*^^-  J^ 

He  wcote  feveral  works  :  A  Roman  hiftory^  and  a  book 
concerning  the  art  of  war,  whicli  are  not  extant.  He  com- 
poled  a  book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in 
the  defcripdon  of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good 
old  Latin.  He  wrote  a^b  fometbing  concerjiing  rhetorick, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon 
that  fubje£b.  He  is  memorable  for  having  had  at  firft  an  a^ 
verfion  to  ^the  Greeks,  and  to  the  ftuJies  that  were  moft  in 
vogue  among  them.  Plutarch,  after  having  faid  that  Cato 
was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three  philofophers,  deputed  by  the 
Athenians,  fo  well  received  and  approved  at  Rome,  ana  tliat 
he  advifed  the  (enate  to  fend  them  home  immediately  ;  fays, 
'^  That  he  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  anger  to  Cprneades, 
^  but  becaufe  he  wholly  defpifed  pbilofophy,  and  out  of  a 
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«*  kind  of  pride,  fcoffed  at  the  Greek  mufes  and  literature  t 
'^  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was  t 
*•  prating  fcditious  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any 
•*  thing  that  was  Greek,  he  ufed  a  much  bariher  tone  than 
*^  was  ufual  towards  one  of  his  age  i  pronouncing,  as  it 
**  were,  with,  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans 
**  would  prefently  be  deftroyed,  when  ibey  once  came  to  be 
Aiirerf.  Jo. «  infeded  with  Greek."  Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  that 
^iijiai.,  I.  i.  Q^^^  himfelf  afterwards  ftudied  it. 

We  (hould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  ihould 
we  imagine,'  as  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that 
lufterity  was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  con- 
Verfations  :  for  he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agree- 
able ftpokes  of  raillery,  and  had  many  humorous  lavings. 
Take  one  of  them  with  Balzac's  pafaphrafe  and  prologue. 
•'  The  very  ccnfoi),  fays  that  writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed 
*<  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  then*  office,  did  not  altogc- 
*«  ther  lay  afide  raillery.  They  were  not  always  bent  upon 
**  feverity ;  and  the  firft  Cato,  that  troubleforae  and  intole- 
**  rable  honeft  man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  be  troublefome  and 
*^  intolerable.  He  had  fome  glfmpfes  of  mfrth,  and  fome 
**  imervals  of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  Acn 
**  fome  words  that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  ma- 
*'  dam,  judge  of  the  reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very 
handfome  wife  ^  and  hlftory  tells  us,  that  ihe  was  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved  her  hu(band  well. 
**  Thofe  two  paffions  prompting  her  to  the  fame  thing,  flic 
*^  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fanduary  againft 
«*  thunder ;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft  nojfe 
•*  (he  fancied  Ihe  heard  in  the  (ky.  Cato,  who  was  well 
''^  pleafed  with  the  ftorm,  and  very  willing  to  be  careflM, 
could  not  conceal  hrs  joy.  He  revealed  that  domcftick 
fecret  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeakin^  of 
his  wife,  that  (he  had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him 
•*  love  bad  weather  j  and  that  he  never  was  fo  happy,  « 
wart  imt^  "  when  Tupiter  was  angry. '^  It  h  worth  obferving,  that 
w«t  a^mt-  Q^^^  ^^ j^  ^j^.^  fpeech,  during  his  cenforlhip ;  when  he  de- 

marquife  dc  graded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably  have  been 
RambouiU  conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  his  wife  in 
oV'hfg  ol'  ^^^  day-time,  in  the  pretence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece  of 
flies  dif^rft*.  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  charaScr,  yet  A«t 
apjiears  to  have  been  fome  blemifhes  rn  it.  Plutarch  char- 
ges him  with  poiTcfling  an  extravagaiit  defu"c  of  gain  j  and  ' 
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Is  ceitaiE^.  th^t  his  eagemefs  to  improve  his  eftate,  and  In* 
citafe  his  revenues,  made  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  finall 
degsee.  A  ^ying  of  his  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  com- 
ing out  of  a  Dawdy  houfe,  which  Horace  has  preferved,  feem^ 
to  iavour  of  a  loofe  morality :  **  Go  there,  brave  wuth^ 
^  and  quench  the  generous  flame \*  meaning;,  that  it  wa$ 
better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ftews,  than  to  debauch  the  ci- 
tizens wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may  exciife  him  here, 
by  faying,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  recommend  the 
leaft.  Upon  the  whole,  be  was  a  sreat  citizen ;  an  excel- 
lent orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  worthy 
man.  He  died  in  the  yeajr  of  Roi^jt^  6q^,  at  eighty-five 
yean  of  ^e. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valbrjus)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  bom  at  Verona  about  eigl)ty-fix  years  .  before  Chrift. 
He  was  defcended  from  a  eood  family,  and  his  father  v/as 
fiunili^rly  acquainted  with  j  ulias  Cseia^y  who  lodged  at  his 
hoitfe.  The  beauty  and  eleggnce  .of  his  verfes  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  friendihip  and  confideration  of  the  learned, 
and  of  the  fine  wits,  who  were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  his  youth  tf^  M^mljus,  a  nobleman,  and  one 
of  his  befl  patrons,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  djfcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,^ 
and  to  diftingujflied  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that 
be  becan^e  univerially  eileemecl)  and  gained  even  Cicero  for 
his  patron.  It  is  believed,  that  he  gave  the  i)ame  of  Lefbia 
to  the  moil  famous  of  his  miflrefles,  in  hoi)our  to  Sappho, 
who  was  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  and  whofe  yerfes  pfeafeq 
him  wonderfully.  The  true  name  of  that  miilrefs  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Clodia,  i^fler  of  ^lodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero. He  is  very  far  from  imitating  our  ipodern  poets,  who 
ttfually  complajn  of  the  coynefs  and  infenfib^ljty  of  the  fair 
ones :  as  for  him,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Lefbia  as  a  woman,  who 
^iked  him,  how  many  kifles  would  fatjsfy  him  i  to  which 
he  anfwered,  that  he  defired  as  many,  as  there  are  graifis  of 
fand  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  and  nars  it[  the  l>/^ve^s.  P^s 
fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  be  was,  as  many  fine  ge^iiufes 
have  fu^ce  been,  poor,  ^is  n>erit,  it  is  true,  recommended 
him  to  the  grcateft  mep  of  his  time,  as  Plancus,  Calvus^ 
pinna,  &c.  and  he  tr^v^Hed  into  Bythinia  w|th  Memmius, 
irbo  had  obtained  the  government  or  that  province  after  hi^ 
pnetorihip  :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
^e  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  He  died  in  the  flower  oJT 
1^  age|  and  the  height  of  his  repu^tion,  when  he  was  ar 
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bout  thirty  years  old ;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fent  to  pur- 
fue  his  ftudies  at  Cremona. 

TTiough  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  cpignun- 
matick  way,  yet  fome  have  pretended,  that  he  equally  ex^ 
celled  in  all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  yenesation  for 
him  was  fuch,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Virgil : 

Tanfum  magna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catalla;^ 
(^lantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  tliis  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jorius,  and  fiar<f 
thius  among  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  work$,  js 
not  fuflicient  to  fupport  this  high  opinion  of  him.  At  the 
fame  time  it  mufl  be  confidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius 
was  the  only  poet,  wbofe  verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegancy 
or  harmony  in  it,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote :  and  his  poem 
probably  yras  not  feen  by  our  author,  or  at  Icaft  but  a  little 
pefore  his  death,  fmce  it  was  not  publjihed  till  (bme  time 
after  Lucretius's  deceafe.  Catullus's  writings  got  him  the 
name  of  the  learned  amongft  the  ancients  ;  for  we  have  the 
authority  of  Aulus  Geliius,  Apuleius,  and  both  the  PlinySj 
who  fay,  that  he  was  peculiarly  fumamed  the  learned  :  bat 
^c  have  no  compofitions  of  his  remaining,  nor  any  lidits 
from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to  explain  die  reafon  of  it. 
Among  many  others  that  Catullus  inveighed  agalnfr,  and 
lafhed  in  his  lambicks,  for  he  was  uncommoi^y  fatyrica!, 
none  futFered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Caefar^  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra.  This  however,  only  fiimiflied  Caefar 
with  an  opportunity  of  Shewing  his  moderation  and  humar 
nity.  For  after  Catullus,  by  repeated  inveftives,  had  given 
fiifficient  occafion  to  Caefar  to  refent  it,  efpecially  from  one* 
wbofe  father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  ;  Caefar,  inftead  of 
cxpreiling  any  uneaflnefs  at  this  ufage,  geheroufly  invited  the 
poet  to  fupper  with  him,  ayid  there  treated  him  with  fo  mucl^ 
afFabilfty  and  good-nature,  that  Catullus  was  perfeftly  aiham- 
ed  at  what  he  had  done,  and  tefolved  to  make  him  aniends 
for-  the  future.  Sextus  Quintus,  as^  one  obferves  upon  HAs 
Spcaator,  ftory,  *f  was'  T^ot  of  fo  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper. 
Vol.  i.  No.  ci  ijpon  his  being  made  pope,  the  fta'tue  ofPafiiuin  vra$  one 
*^'  "  night  drefled  in  a  very  dirty  ftirt,  wjth  an  excufc  writteq 

*?  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  becaufe 
f ^  Tijs  laundrefs  was  made  a  princefs.  Tliis  was  a  refleflion 
{'  upon  the  pope's  fifter,  wh6,  before  the  proniotion  of  her 
Jf  brother,  was  in  thofe  mean  circumftances  that  Paiquiji 
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^  fcprefentcd  hen  As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  noife 
^  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  confidcfable  (iim  of  meney 
"  to  any  perfon  who  (hould  difcover  the  author  of  it*  The 
author  relying  upon  his  h9lineis's  generofky,  as  alio  on 
(bme  private  overtures  which  he  had  receiveid  from  hinpis 
made  the  difcovery  himfelf :  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  tune» 
''  to  diiahle  the  iatyrift  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to 
*^  be  cutout,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off." 

I  muft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  he 
has  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonnefs  and  'iobfce- 
nities  to  be  met  with  in  bis  writing ;  and  many  have  on 
that  account  concluded  that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he 
was  of  a  .fff  amorous  temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as 
indeed  it  appears  very  {dainlv  from  many  of  his  poems  :  but 
to  infer  firom  thence,  that  ne  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
is  not  only  abfurd,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  manner 
cautioned  us  not  to  do« 

Nam  caftum  efle  decet  plum  pc^tam 
Ipfum :  verficulos  nihil  necefTe  eA : 
Qui  ttun  denicjue  habent  falem  et  leporem, 
Si  iint  molliculi  et  parum  judici. 

Lyric,  xvii. 

And  we  learn  from  Pliny  the  younger,  that  they  were  the 
ientiments  of  the  times  :  for  fpeaking  of  fome  hendecafylla- 
hles,  which  he  fcnt  to  his  friend  Paternus,  he  (ays,  ^^  £x  Lib.  W.  ep. 
^  quibus  taooen  Ci  nonnulla  tibi  Paulo  petulantiora  videbunr  '"*" 
**  tur,  erit  erudijtionis  tuc  cogitare,  fummos  illos  et  gravif* 
*'  fimos  viros,  qui  talia  fcripferunt,  non  modo  lafcivia  re*    . 
^  rum,  fed  ne  nudis  quidem  verbis  abillnuifle  :  qus  nos  re- 
<<  fucimus,  non  quia  feveriores,  fed  quia  tiniidiores  fumus^ 
^  Samus  alioqui  hujus  opufculi  illam  efle  vieriffimam  legem, 
*'  quam  Catullus  expreilit  :*'  and  then  he  fubjoins  the  fore- 
going verfes.    Monfieur  Bayle,  who  was  under  a  neceffity  of 
defending  himfelf  from  a  charge  of  a  fimilar  nature,  expref- 
fes  himfelf  thus  :  '^  He  would  be  laughed  at  who  ihould  go 
^^  about  to  prove,  that  Boccace  was  not  a  man  of  probity, 
^  bcc2u(c  be  wrote  the  Decameron  :  or  conclude,  that  the 
^  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to  Francis  the  firft,  was  not  a 
^'  princeis  of  admirable  virtue,  whole  praides  refounded  every 
**  where,  becaufe  /he  wrote  fome  novels  of  gallantry. — In 
^*  fuch  books,  adds  he,  wife  men  know  how  to  diilinguifh  Baylc'scri. 
^*  between  the  perfon  of  the  author  and  his  writings."  ^f^' *^^'** 
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CAVE  (Dr.  William)  avcnr learned  divine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1637  upon  the  30th  of  December,  and  cdur 
cated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Uambridge.  He  was  fucccf^ 
fivcly  minifter  of  Hafely  in  Oxfqrdftiire,  great  Allhallows^ 
and  of  Iflington  near  London.  He  became  chaplain  to  Icing 
Charles  II.  and  in  the  ye^r  1684  was  inftalled  canon  or 
Windfor.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  lam  and  learned 
work^,  relating  to  ecclefiaiHcal  andouity.  He  compofed  a 
very  ufeful  work,  intitled.  The  biliory  of  the  lives,  a£by 
deaths,  and  martyrdoms  qf  thofe,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the 
thr^e  firft  centuries  of  the  church,  which  went  in  a  fhort 
time  through  three  or  four  editions.  Here  theEnglifli  reader 
had  an  opportunitv  of  acquainting  htmielf  wjth  ftmnc  of  die 
principal  and  moft  important  ctrcumftances,  which  attend^ 
the  chriftian  religion,  while  it  was  making  its  way  to  an  cfta- 
bli/hment  under Conftantinc  the  great.  In  1688,  he  puMifhed  a 
work  of  a  more  extenfive  nature,  called,  Hiflpria  literaria,  &c. 
in  which  he  gives  an  cxaft  account  of  all,  who  had  written 
upon  chriftianity  either  for,  or  againft  it,  from  Chrift  to  the 
14th  century;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books 
they  wrpte^  and  the  do^h-ines  they  maintained ;  and  alfo  enu- 
merates the  councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  die 
church.  This  and  the  former  work,  gave  Qccaiion  to  a  con- 
itroverfy  which  enfued,  and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  be- 
tween dr.  Cave,  and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  dien  writiiig 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelie  in  Holland.  Le  Clerc  charged 
Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  il  That  infte^d  of  n^ri- 
tine:  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their  panegyrics; 
2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was  as  he 
imagined,  plainly  enougn  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of  tKe 
orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitariap  of  him. '  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  fenfe,  relating  t6  ecclcfiaftical  antiquity,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  was  produced  on  both  fides :  but  whjeh 
of  the  two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  poiiit  to  be 
determined  here ;  uhlefs  we  may  juft  be  permitted  to' fay,  but 
without  any  intention  to  diminifli  from  the  juft  and  great  va- 
lue of  dr.  Cave's  work,  that  the  AoGtox  did  not  entirely  clear 
himfclf  of  the  charge.  Dr.  Cave  died  upon  the  4th  of  Au- 
gufl  in  the  year  17 13,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington,  where  Wq 
find  this  inlcription  over  him : 
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Juxta  heic 

Ad  imum  pulpiti  gradum 

Conditur  quod  daudi  potuit 

Gulieimi  Cave  S.  Th.  Pr.  , 

Canonici  Windeforienris, 

Carolo  II.  a  facris  domcfticis, 

Hinus  ecclefise  per  xxviii  annos  vicari}. 

KatuseftDecemb:  xxxann:  MDCXXXVIL 

OWjt  Aug:  IV.  aim:  MDGCXIII. 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas)  of  Frlmly  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suilblk,  efiji  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Devonihire,  and  pofleiTed  of  a  plentiful  eftate,    which  he, 
being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  prudence,  contrived  to  wafte 
a  good  part  of.    Upon  this  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  repair 
his  ihattered  fortunes,  if  happily  he  could,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Spaniards.     With  which  view  he  built  two  fhips  fromCamUoi^^ 
the  ftocks,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  of  fixty^nnab,  ^ 
'     tons  ;  and  with  tbefe  and  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  he  failed  from^^* 
^    Phrmputii  on  the  2ift  of  July  1586.    He  firft  made  the  coaft 
of  BariMury,  ihen  fteered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  Streight^ 
of  Magellan  the  5th  of  January  1585,  and  pailed  them  veiv 
happily.    Then  coafting  along  Chm  and  Peru,  they  tooc 
abundance  of  rich  prizes ;  conrinuing  their  courfe  as  nigh  as 
California,  they  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which  mr.  Caven- 
dift,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfiion,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
fliip,  chough  in  jnoft  relations  of  his  yoyage,  ihe  is  ftiled 
the  admirad  of  the  South  leas.    Her  cargo  was  of  iimnenfe 
value,  which,  his  (hips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  for- 
ced to  bum,  taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold,  aa 
was  vrorth  ilxty  thou(and  pounds.    He  then  fteered  for  the 
Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  ^d  proceeded 
from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached  the  firft  of 
Maidi  1588.    He  doubled  the  czpe  of  Good  Hope  the  firft 
of  June,  and  (o  without  any  reitiarkahle  incident  returned 
fafe  to  Plymouth  on  the  ninm  of  Sqytember  $  having  failed 
completely  round  the  g^be,  and  brought  home  an  immenfe         ^ 
feitune.    This  however  he  auickiy  wafted,  and  in  the  year 
1591,  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  voyage,  which  wa^ 
iar  from  being  fo  fiiccefsfu]  as  the  former.     He  left  Plymouth 
the  26tfa  of  Ai^uft  159I9  with  three  ftout  fhips  and  twQ 
baiks.    On  the  efghth  of  April  1592,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Streiriits  of  Magdian,  and  continued  in  them  to  the  I5tl| 
of  May,  wljien*  pn  accpui^t  of  the  badnefs  of  the  weather. 
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he  determined  to  return ;  which  accordingly  he  did  to  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  and  there,  it  is  faid,  died  of  grief. 

Biosr,But.  CAVENDISH  (Sir  William)  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  Thomas  Cavendiih  of  Cavendi(h  in  the  coiinfj  cS  Suf- 
folk, clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  reign  of  Hennr  VlII.  and 
was  born  about  the  vear  1505.  He  received  a  hberal  educa- 
tion,  and  had  fettlea  upon  him,  by  his  father,  certain  lands 
in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wdfey,  who  was  kxm  in  Suffolk, 
took  hyn  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confifted  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  one  thoufand  knights,  gtntie* 
iCcMct*t  men,  and  inferior  officers*  Mr.  Cavendiih  Icrved  hisn  as 
^^^"^'^^  gentleman  uflier,  and  was  admitted  into  more  intimacy 
^|^^^'^*^'with  him,  than  any  other  fenrant,  and  therefore  would  not 
defert  him  in  his  fall  ;^but  was  one  of  the  few  fervants  that 
ftuck  dofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither  office  nor  ialary  to 
beftow.  This  fmgular  fidelity.  Joined  to  his  abilities,  recom* 
Blended  mr.  Cavendiih  to  his  (overeign,  who  received  him 
ll«t  into  his  own  fiunily  and  fervice.  In  1540  mr.  Cavendiih 
was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmeor 
tation,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  lordihips 
in  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1546  he  was  made  treafurer 
of  the  chamoer  to  his  majefly,  and  had  the  honour  of 
knig^ithood  conferred  on  him,  and;  was  foon  after  fwOm  of 
the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both  thefe  honours 
for  the  fpace  of  deven  years ;  in  which  time  his  cibtie  was 
much  increafed  by  grants  from  Icing  Edward  VL  in  ievcn 
different  counties;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  left 
credit  or  favour  with  queen  Mary,  under  whofe  men 
he  died  in  the  year  1557.  He  married  three  wives,  vb 
third  and  lail  wife,  who  furvived  him,  was  the  widow  of 
Robert  Barley,  eiq;  and  was  very  juiUy  conftdered  as  one  of 
the  moft  famous  women  of  her  time*  She  was  the  daiigk<» 
m^  ter  of  John  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Dor-* 
by,  by  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  *  Loaf-* 
land  in  the  fame  county,  efq;  and  in  procefs  of  time  became 
%  coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  with» 
out  children.  When  fhe  was  fcaroe  fourteen,  ihe  was  nuu^ 
ried  to  Robert  Bailey  of  Barley,  in  the  ooujtty  of  Derby, 
^fq;  a  youn^  gentleman  of  a  large  eibte,  all  which  he  fet- 
tled abfotutely  upon  her  on  their  m^rris^e  ;  and  by  his  deatil 
without  ifTue  ihe  came  into  pofieffion  of  it  on  the  (tcooii 
pf  February,  1532.  After  remaining  a  widow  about  twelve 
years  ihe  married  mr.  Cavendiih,  by  whom  flie  had  Henry 
Pavendiih|  efqs  who  w^  pofleiTed  of  confiderable  dilates  in 
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,  but  Tettled  at  TutWuiy  in  Stafibrdihire ;  WOIiam 
Cnrendilh  the  firft  earl  of  Devonflitre }  and  Charles  Caven*- 
Mi  fetded  at  Walbeck  in  Nojttinghamihire,  father  of  Wil- 
liain  baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Ncwcaftle ;  and  three  daugh^ 
^,  Frances,  who  married  Ar  Hemy  Pierpoint  of  HcAtn 
Picrpotnt  in  the  county  of  Notdngham,  from  whom  the 
ihikes  of  Kingfton  are  defcended ;  fiiizabeth,  wboefppttfed 
Charles  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox  (younger  brother  to  the  fii« 
ther  of  king  James  I.)  and  Ma^.     After  the  deadi  of  fir 
William  Cavendifh,  this  wife  lady  cohfenting  to  become  a 
third  time  a  wife,  married  fu*  William  St.  Lowe,  captain  of 
the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had   a  large  eftate,  in 
GloiioeAerihire  (  which  in  articles  of  marriage  flie  took  care 
ihoidd  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of  iflue  | 
and  accordingly,  havine  no  child  bv  him^  (he  lived  to  enjoy 
his  whole  eftate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
heirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iflue  by  a  former  lady.     In 
dns  third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  €apti'« 
niod  the  then  greaeeft  fubjeft  of  the  realoi,  George  Talbot,  Ktuutu 
jtail  of  Shrewfcury,  whom  flie  brourfit  to  terms  of  the  great- 
eft  honour  and  advantage  to  herfelf  and  children  i  for  he 
Jiot  only  yielded  to  a  confiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union 
(Bf  fmmits^  by  taking  Mary  her  youngeft  daughter  to  be  the 
wife  of  GSbert  his  fecond  fon,  and  afer^^ards  his  heir  \  and 
iving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeft  daughter,  to  Henry  her 
ideft  ion.     On  November  i8,  1590,  {he  was  a  fourth  time 
k&,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow.    A  change  of  con* 
cation  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman,  to  be  four 
times  a  creditable  and  happy  wife  ;  to  rife  by  every  hufband 
into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  nave  an  unani* 
mcNis  ifibe  by  one  hufband  only,  to  have  all  thofe  children 
1^,  and  all  by  hjtr  advice  be  creditably  difpofed  of  iq  heribi<l« 
life^ttme,  and  after  all  to  live  feventeeii  yws  a  widow  in 
abfolttte  power  and  plenty  [a],  ' 

Sir 

[a]  Thit  ccmntcft  dcmager  of  bed  |tf  ftato.  That  old  bovfe  hat 
$kaewibary  buiit  thne  (7  the  one  room  in  it  of  fuch  exaA  pro- 
9»i  cJcgaat  (cats  that  w^  ever  portion,  and  fuch  conveairnt  lights^ 
tu&d  by  one  hand  within  the  that  It  W2S  thought  fit  for  a  pat- 
fane  cdanty'y  Chatfworth,  Hard-  tern  of  meagre  vmi  contrhrance 
iA±t  ^^  <Mcntt».  At  Hard-  to  the  n»oft  noble  at  Blenheim,  tt 
wick  iio  kft  the  ai^i^^  ^^aiit  of  her  motk  not  be  fergotten,  that  thift  la* 
Inaiy  tea<iiaK»  Mid  at  a  ^all  cUl-  dy  bad  the  honour  to  be  keeper  of 
tnce^  ((itt  adjoininfl  to  her  new  fa-  Marjr  queen  of  Scots,  committed 
bricki  as  if  me  had  a  mind  to  pre-  nrifoner  to  George  earl  of  Shrewl^ 

lervf  ber  cndW  and  let  it  br  her   bnry for  feventeen  years.  Her  cham- 

...  /      .  .........         ^ 
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Sir  Wtlliam  Cavendifh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  mafter  Car- 
olina! Wolfev,  aod  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  chanuSer  ( 
affirming,  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdopi 
in  better  obedience  and  quiet,  than  during  the  time  of  his 
authority,  or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  it  remained 
]ong  in  manufcript,  it  was  pvnted  in  1667,  and  reprinted 
in  1706,  with  fome  variation  in  the  title^  The  orj^ina]  manu- 
fcript was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  King? 
fton,  fuppofed  to  be  given  (yy  the  author  to  his  daughter, 
l^io^.  Brit,  who  married  into  that  family^ 

ber  and  rooms  .of  ftate  with  her  pe^ed  of  familiarity  with  his  ror- 

aims  and  other  enfiffns  are  ftill  re-  al    prifoner.    Quod    a    malevoiis 

maining  at  Hardwick :  her  bed  was  proj^ter  iu(pe^am  cum  captiva  ie« 

taken  away  for  plunder  in  the  ciYil  gina    faminaritatem    fopius   male 

wars.    At  Chatfworth,    tbe    new  audivity  which  is  not  to  be  imagi- 

lodglngs  that  anfwer  the  pld  ace  ned  true  :  however,  the  rumour  ci 

called  the  queen  of   Scots   apart-  it  was  no  doubtan  exerciie  of  tem- 

ment,  and  an  iiland  pht  on  the  top  per  and  virtue  to  the  counteft,  who 

of  a  fquare  tower  built  in  a  large  carried  hexfelf  to  the  queen  and  the 

Dool,  is  ftill  called  the  queen  of  earl  her  huflMnd^  with  all  becom* 

$cot9  garden,  and  fome  of  her  own  ing  refpefl  and  duty.  Full  of  years 

royal  wor)c  is  ftill  preferred  among  and  all  worldly  comforts,  (he  died 

the  treafurcs  of  this  family  :  acai*-  iF'ebruary  the  13th,  1607,   and  was 

pet  embroidered  with  her  needle|  buried  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Ailhal* 

and  particularly  a  (nit  of  hangings,  lows  church  in  Defby,  (where  /he 

|iow  remjuning  in  a  chamber  at  had  founded  an  hofpital  for  twelve 

Hardwick,  wherein  all  the  virtues  poor  people)  unde^  a  fair  tomb. 

arc    reprefcnted  in  fymbolical   fi-  which  fhc  took  care  to  ere6l  in  her 

gm-es,  and  allufive  mottos,  an  or-  own  life-time,  and  whereon  a  re- 

nament  and  a  le6lure.    The  earl^s  marki^le  epitaph  was  afterwMxd  iiH 

tpitaph  betrays  that   he  y«s  iiif-  fcribed.    l^ennet's  Memoirs, 

CAVENDISH  (William)  baronOgk,  vifcountManf- 
iieldy  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Newcaltle,  was  ion  of  fir 
Charles  Cavepdiih  (ywngeft  (019  of  fir  William  Cavendift, 
^d  younser  brother  of  the  firft  earl  of  Devonfliire)  by  Cathe- 
rine daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle.  He  w^  born  in  the 
year  1592.  His  &ther  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  the  ex* 
traordinary  abilities  he  early  difcovered,  that  at  an  age  when 
other  youiig  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  learn,  he  1^  gainpd 
an  exteniive  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  ictences*  He 
appeared  at  the  court  of  king  James  I*  with  the  advantages  of 
a  graceful  perfon  and  great  eleganpe  of  manners ;  and  was 
ciuickly  diftinguifhed  by  tl)e  Jung's  favour.  In  161  o  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales  J  and  in  1620,  three  years  after  his  acceffion  to  a  very 
large  dlate  by  the  death  or  his  father,  was  created  baron 
Pgle^  and  yilcQunt  Mansfield^    In  the  third  year  of  kin^ 
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Chirles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Cavendifh  of  Bolefover,  and 
ttri  of  Ncwcaffle  upon  Tyne.  The  favours  of  his  prince 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham,  which  however 
could  not  fupplant  him ;  out  the  fervices  expefted  of  him  were 
ibexpeniive  as  to  plunge  him  very  deeply  in  debt;  though 
die  produce  of  his  eftate  exceeded  three  ana  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1638,  the  king  made  choice  of  him 
to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  Life  wrtttetf 
the  troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  afTemble,  he  was  ^'xj^"  <*»- 
entertained  by  the  earl  of  NcwcafUc  at  Walbeck  with  a  mag-  '  ^'  ^* 
juficence  and  profufion  which  none  at  that  time  attempted  to 
imitate.  The  earl  alfo  contributed  ten  thoufand  pounds  to-  Life,  p.  7, 
wards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  raified  a 
troop  of  horfe  confifUng  of  about  two  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  honour- 
ed with  the  title  of  the  prince's  troop.  He  commanded  it  in  xbid. 
perfon,  and  when  he  came  near  Berwick,  he  fent  to  the  earl 
of  Holland,  then  general  of  the  horfe,  to  know  where  his 
troop  ihould  march«  Lord  Holland  anfwered,  ^'  Next  after  the 
^  troops  of  the  general  officers.''  Newcaflle  fent  again,  to 
reprefent  that  having  the  honour  to  march  with  the  prince's. 
colours,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  march  under  any  officer 
of  the  field.  The  general  repeated  his  order ;  and  the  earl, 
as  die  onlv  remaining  expedient,  took  oiF  the  prince's  colours^ 
and  marcncd  with  the  naked  ftaiF.  But  the  earl,  though  he 
thought  it  convenient  then  to  deitfl  from  farther  altercation, 
yet,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  over,  he  fent  a  challenge  to 
the  general,  who  appointed  time  and  place;  but  though  he 
h^  nevbr  before  been  fufpe£led  to  want  courage,  he  found 
means  to  difdofe  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  interpofed  his 
tudiority^  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the  place,  he  found 
not  his  adverfary,  but  his  fecond,  who  acquainted  him,  that 
the  genera]  was  abfent  by  the  king's  command. 

As  the  general  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  increafed,  his  majefty's  appointment  of  the  earl 
to  die  tuition  of  his  fon  was,  among  other  things,  called  in 
queftion.  But  the  earl,  to  prevent  any  trouble  which  the 
king  might  fulFer  upon  his  account,  reftgned  his  ofEce^  and 
immediately  retired  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  continued  Life,  p.  ^•, 
in  great  privacy  till  the  king  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  repair 
to  Hull.  He  aid  not  receive  the  meflage  till  midnight,  and 
was  diftant  from  Hull  more  than  40  miles,  yet  he  fet  out  the  i^^ 
fame  hour,  and  with  only  three  fervants  entered  the  place 
early  the  next  morning.    He  informed  his  majefly  of  his  ar- 
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rival  bf  a  letter,  and  oficied  to  fecure  for  him  that  impoftant 

fortreft,  with  all  the  magazines  which  it  contained  ;  hut  his 

majefty,  inftead  of  accepting  this  offefy  cominaAded  him  to 

obey  whatever  orders  he  ibould  receive  from  the  p^liament. 

IU4.  p.  II.  By  the  parliament  he  was  (oon  ordered  to  attend  the  houfef 

autn^on,  and  he  immediately  obeyed.    It  is  faid  that  a  defign  was 

Biogr.  Brit.  JMtned  to  impeach  him»  but  his  general  charadcr  was  fi> 

good  that  this  deiign  was  not  executed. 

From  his  fervice  in  parliament  he  again  retired  to  his  feat 
in  the  country.  But  he  was  feon  afterwards  fent  for  by  his 
majefty  to  York>  where  he  was  ordered  to  take  upon  him  the 
liOh  f.  IS.  command  of  Newcaftle,  and  the  four  adiacent  countieSf 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Dur^ 
ham.  He  immediately  fet  about  to  execute  this  oommifliQny 
dioogh  he  had  neidier  men,  arms,  ammunition,  nor  money: 
it  was  indeed  no  leis  important  than  difficult,  for  the  king 
had  not  then  a  port  open  in  the  kingdom;  auid  in  three  dan 
more,  to  fecure  one,  would  have  been  ioipoffible.  He  let 
out  almoft  alone,  and  by  his  own  peribnal  intereft  fecured 
NcwcalUe,  raifed  a  troop  of  lao  horfe,  and  a  good  regiment 
of  foot,  which  defended  him  from  any  fu&en  attempt 
Mean  while  the  parliament  in  a  proclamation  of  immunity  to 
thofe  who  woald  forfake  the  king's  intereft,  excepted  the  earl 
by  name.  This  animated  him  to  purfue  his  purpofe  with  greater 
Vigour  and  a&ivity.  He  knew  his  own  intereft  to  be  ftill  great. 
He  applied  to  the  king  for  authority  to  raife  an  army  in  the  north. 
The  king  immediately  appointed  the  earl  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  to  be  raifed  in  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derb^ite, 
Ibia.  p.  15.  Lancafhire,  Chefhire,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Cambridge,  Hua* 
tingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffcdk,  Eflex,  and  north  of  Trent,  with 
power  to  confer  knighthood,  coin  money,  and  ifliie  fucJi  de- 
clarations as  he  fhould  think  fit.  In  leis  than  three  months, 
the  earl  had  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  horfe,  foot,  and  drar 
life,  p.  17.  goons.  With  this  forte  he  marched  into  Yorldhire,  and 
having  defeated  the  enemy  who  oppofed  him  at  Pierce  hnigSf 
he  advanced  to  York  ;  where  the  governour  preiental  hun 
with  the  keys,  and  whither  many  of  the  nobility  reforted  to 
compliment  and  affift  him.  Having  placed  a  good  garrifon 
in  idrk,  he  proceeded  to  Tadcafter;  and  the  parliament's 
forces,  either  retreating  as  he  advanced,  or  being  fub<^ed  in 
battle,  left  him  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  northern  counties, 
whence  he  fiirnifhed  the  king  with  arau  and  ammunitionf 
cfcorted  by  choice  troops,  fometimes  to  the  aumbca'  of  feveo 
thoufand,  which  the  lung  never  fuffi^ed  to  return.    Fortbefe 
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impdrtant  (ervkes,  performed  by  an  army  raifed  by.his  per- 
feiud  intereft,  and  principally  maintained  at  his  private  ex- 
pence,  the  king  created  him  marquis  of  Newcaftlc.  In  the 
Iireainble  to  the  patent,  ail  his  fervices  were  particularly 
emmerated,  with  fuitable  encomiums. 

In  die  winter  of  1643,  the  earl  marched  into   Derby* 
ftire,  and  from  thence  once  more  to  Walbeck,  his  feat  in 
Nottinghamfhire ;  but  in  a  very  (hort  time  news  was  fenC 
him,  that  the  Scots  were  about  to  enter  England ;  upon 
which  be  marched  into  Yorkfhire  with  all  poffible  expedi* 
tion«     It  was  now  become  expedient  to  divide  his  force ;  he 
therefore  fent  fir  Thomas  Glenham  to  Newcaftle,  left  lord 
Bellafize  at  Selby,  and  went  himfelf  into  the  bifhoprick  of 
DiH-ham.     But  while  he  was  fuccefsfuUy  oppofmg  the  Soots  ibU.  f.  4a, 
in  Durham,  lord  Bellafize  was  totally  routed  at  Selby,  ib 
that  he  haftened  once  more  back  into  Yorkfhire,  diat  he 
mig;ht,  if  poffible,  preferve  the  city.     In  York  he  was  foon 
befieeed  by  three  armies,  and  feveral  attempts  to  take  the 
city  by  florm  having  been  made  without  fuccefs,  the  fiege 
was  turned  into  a  blockade.    At  the  end  of  three  montl^ 
the  garriibn  was  brought  into  great  diflrefe  for  want  of  pro^ 
vifions  ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  marquis  over  hia 
people,   diat  it  furmounted  even  the  force  of  hunger,  and 
they  fubmitted  to  a  regular  but  fcanty  allowance,  which  be-    - 
ing  dealt  out  to  them  every  day,  preferved  them  from  the 
extteinity  of  £unine,  and  enabled  them  (till  to  wait  for  Ae  , 
fttccours  which  were  every  day  expefted   from  the  king. 
Thefe  fuccours,  after  a  tedious  but  unavoidable  delay,  at 
length  arrived  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert ;  but 
Rupert  not  content  with  driving  an  army,  much  fuperior  tOnAi  >  ^ 
his  own,  before  him,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  would 
beat  it.     This  refoludon  brought  on  the  battle  of  Marfton 
moor,  in  which  the  royai  party  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
fccond  of  July^  1644.     The  marquis  had  the  mournful  con- 
felation  of  rdleAing,  that  the  battle  vras  fought  without  his 
content,  and  in  fpite  of  his   remonftrances.    He  law  the 
king's  afl&irs  totally  defperate,  and  having  now  no  fervice  la 
his  power,  all  his  money  being  exhaufted,  and  all  his  men 
cut  oflT,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and 
diere,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers,  whofb  affairs  were 
equally  defperate,  he  took  fhipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he 
arrived  July.  8,  1644.    After  flaying  about  fix  months  at 
HaQiburgh,  he  went  by  iea  to  Amfterdam,  and  from  dienoe 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  ibr  his  fecond  wife  a  fifler  of  iir 
Charles  Lucas,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  England. 

They 
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They  were  To  diftreiled,  as  even  to  pawn  their  deaths  for  a 
dinner;  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  that  he  might 
be  fomewhat  nearer  his  country^  where  he  refided  minv 
years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this  aggravation,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  only  pofTeffing,  but.  mining  his  eftat^ 
Befides  receiving  the  annual  rent,  which  was  more  than 
'20,oool.  they  cut  down  wood  to  the  yalue  of  45,000 K 
more.  '  They  plundered  and  ruined  all  his  houfes^  fold  his 
furniture,  corn,  cattle,  horfes,  and  deer  ^  and  having  ftrip^ 
ped  his  eftate  of  every  thing,  eveii  to  the  fences,  thev  fold 
it  for  five  years  purcnafe.  But  during  all  ^efe  hardQiips, 
which  continued  eighteen  years^  in  which  time  he  did  not 
receive  one  fhilliug  of  the  produce  of  all  his  eilateSf  his 
fpirit  was  yet  unbroken^  and  his  forefight  preferved  him 
from  dcfpair.  He  had  predicted  the  civil  war  before  it  be- 
gan, and  he  predicted  the  reftoration  as  an  infallible  event, 
even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  in  a 
book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addrefled  to  Charles  11. 
called  A  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain  with  refpe^  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The 
marquis,  however,  was  one  of  the  few,  who  from  them- 
fclve3  derive  dignity  and  honour,  and  whom  fortune  cannot 
make  cheap,  by  making  poor.  When  he  was  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  friends,  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  ^ountrVf 
and  deemed  a  rebel  by  thofe  who  governed  his  own,  n< 
was  treated  by  the  princes,  in  whofe  territories  he  lived,  with 
the  utmoft  diftinflion  and  refpe(3t*  When  he  entered  tht 
Spaniih  dominions,  he  was  complimented  with  the  keys  of 
the  cities  he  pafTed  through,  that  he  might  command  the 
gates  at  his  pleafure.  He  was  vifited  by  don  John  of  Au^ 
ftria,  by  many  of  the  German  princes,  and  more  frequently 
by  his  royal  mailer,  who,  in  the  midft  of  his  fufferings,  in' 
vefted  him  with  the  order  of  the  garten 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  refloration.  He  was  foon 
after  condituted  chief  juflice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north 
of  Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  NewcafUe. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  to.* 
tural  difpofition  in  pleafures  of  the  literary  kind.  Some  part 
of  his  time  he  employed  in  repairing  his  eftate  ^^  fome  part  in 
breaking  and  managing  horfes,  and  the  reft  in  ftudy  and 
compofition.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  treatife  on  horfeman* 
fhip,  of  which  a  moft  excellent  edition  was  a  few  years  ago 
printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many  poems,  except  thofe  preferved 
among  the  poetry  of  his  dutcnefs,  are  loft,  and  four  come* 
dies^  The  country  captain  3  Variety  ^  The  humourous  \o^ 

vers} 
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fcis  J  aiid  The  triumphant  widow,  or  medley  of  humours* 
The  humourous  lovers  was  aAed  with  great  applaufe,  ii\ 
1677,  and  Shadwell  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the  triumphant 
widow  into  his  Bury  fair.  As  he  himfelf  was  a  fcholar  and 
^  genius,  he  was  th^  piatron  of  learning  and  wit,.  Ben  John- 
fen  was  one  of  his  fim  favourites  ;  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
venant,  was  his  lieutenant  general ;  parfon  Hudfon,  an  ^blo 
£vine,  -was  his  fcout-n^after' j  andChillingworth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriilmas  day,  1676,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
9ge.  His^race  was  twice  married,  but  had  UTue  only  by  his 
mt  wife  £lizabeth,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Williani 
Baflet,  of  Blore  in  Staftordihire,  efq;  widow  of  the  hon, 
mr.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon  to  Thomas  earl  of  SuiFolki 
|>y  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and  as  many  daughters  ],  viz. 
WHiiam  who  died  vouiig )  Charles  vifcount  Mansfield,  who 
ierved  under  his  fatner  in  the  civil  war,  in  quality  of  mafter 
of  the  ordnance,  and  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  without 
Iflue ;  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  furvived  his  father^  His 
fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas,  of 
Colchefter,  efq;  and  mler  to  John  lord  Lucas,  arfd  to  the 
famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  as  was  mentioned  before.  She  was 
theconftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad,  and  of  his  retire* 
pent  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  fpme  leamr 
Ing  J  for  befides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her  own,  fhe  wrote  s| 
grc^t  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publilhed  fix  and  twenty 
pays,  in  {evei||^f  which,  there  are  fcenes  and  fones  written 
by  the  iluke,>She  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weftminfter  abbey* 
TThe  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle, 
lirfio  djring  July  26,  1691,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the  linm 
of  Cavendffl)  oecame  extinc%  he  being  th.e  h(t  hck  nisj^p  ot^ 
dm  family. 

CAVENDISH  (Charles)  fon  of  the  fecond,  and 
brother  tp  the  third  earl  of  Devonfliire,  was  born  at  London, 
May  20,  1620.  At  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  traye}  with  a^ecp,!^ 
govemour.  He  went  hrft  to  Paris.  The  French  armv  waf 
then  before  Luxembourg.  Curiofity  drew  him  to  the  camp 
widiout  the  khowledge  of  his  governour,  who  followed  him 
in  great  pain^  and  brought  him  back  to  his  fludies  at  Paris. 
The  following  year  he  ipent  in  Italy,  making  Naples,  JLome» 
and  Venice,  die  chief  places  of  his  refidence.  In  the  fprin  j 
of  1640  he  embarked  for  Cgnftai^Onople,  le^Ing  his  go- 
ycmour  and  Englifli  fervants  behind  him,  beoauTe  a  traveller 
generally  {earns  moft  from  foreigners.  .  He  made  a  long  dxy 
tttit  by  land  through  (fatolia,  then  went  by  fj^ato  AlexajijfMU 
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an<!  after  viAting  Grand  Cairo,  returned  to  England  abool 
the  end  of  May   1641,  by  the  way  of  Malta,  Spain,  and 
Fi  ance.     His  inclination  leading  him  to  anns,  his  mother  in- 
tcHv'cd  to  purchafe  for  him  colonel  Goring's  regiment  of  foot 
in  Holland ;  and  on  this  account  he  made  one  campaign  in  th9 
prince  of  Orange's  army.    He  returned  to  England  about  die 
t:pA  of  November  1641.     The  king  being  foon  after  forced 
to  r>*rire  to  York,  mr.  Cavendifh  repaired  thither  to  offer 
him  his  fervice.     He  rode  in  the  king's  own  troop,  com- 
nia.ivled  by  lord  Barnard  Stuart,  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Oc- 
toDcr  aj,   I  ^4.2,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
bi  iivery,  that  lord  Aubigny,  who  commanded  the  duke  of 
York's  troop,  being  flain,  he  was  preferred  to  that  charge  be» 
fore  many  others  of  eminent  birth  and  merit.     This  troop 
was  foon  after  incorporated  into  the  prince  of  Wales's  regi- 
ment, and  the  Tuperior  officer  putting  fomething  upon  captain 
Cavendifh  which  he  thought  an   indignity,    he   afked  hi^ 
majcfly  toaffign  him  a  thouiand  pounds  which  his  brother  the 
carl  of  Devonfhirc  had  prefentcd  to  his  majefty,  promifmg 
that  if  he   would  be  pleafcd  to  let  him  have  the  liuke  of 
York's  troop  out  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  he 
would  go  into  the  north  and  raife  a  complete  regiment  of 
horfc,  before  the  army  could  take  the  field.     The  king  con- 
iented.  Mr.  Cavcndifn  took  his  head  quarters  at  Newaric,  and 
kept  under  many  of  the  rebel  garrifons  in  Nottingham  and  other 
lieighbouring  parts,  fo  that  the  king's  commiffioners  of  Lin- 
colnihire  and  Noltinghamfhire  deured  his  leave  to  petition 
the  king  that  he  might  have  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  thofc  two  counties,  in  quality  of  colonel  general  5  which 
iie  complied  with,  and  the  king  granted.     In  this  command 
he  beat  the  enemy  from  Braiitham,  and  performed  many 
other  glorious  aflions.     He  was  killed,  in  an  aftion  with  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Cromwell,  at  Gainf- 
Uff  i>f       borough,  July  30,  1643,  having  refufed  quarter.     *'Hewa$ 
Chnft.jne     «  ^  gentleman,  (it  is  jultlv   obierved)  fo  furnifhed   widi 
dowager  of        *"  ^he  mtcnor  and  politer  parts  or  leammg,  obtamed  at 
Devooibire,  <^  home  and  abroad,  both  by  reading  men  and  books,  as  wdl 
'^  as  courage,  that  h^  was  prepared  to  defend  his  prince  with 
**  his  head  and  hand,  by  the  ftrongefl:  reafon  and  moil  gene- 
Cen*  Via*  f^  rous  valour,"  He  was  well  fkilled  in  mathematicks,  as  ap- 
pears from  fome  of  his  papers  in  the  librarv  of  dr.  John  Moor» 
bifhop  of  Ely,  given  by  king  George  !•  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge. 

CAVEN- 
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CAVENDISH  (William)  the  firft  duke  of  De-tKennft?. 
ir^nfliire,   v^as  born  on  the  25th   of  January    1640.     He^'^«'o^"pf 
raade  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Killegrew,  c^J^^f^  °^ 
afterwards  mafter  of  the  Savoy.     In  1661  he  was  chofen  togi      g  ■' 
tefMrefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  continued  ^  meoiber  of 
the  long  parliament  till- its  difiblution^   September  21,  i663,Keiiiiet. 
ht  was  created  mafter  of  arts,  by  the  fpecial  command  .of 
die  chancellory     In   1665,  went  a  yolunteer  op  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.     In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1669^    be  accompanied   mr.  Montague  in  his  embalTy  to 
France;   and  being  accidentally  at  tl)e  opera  at  Paris,  three 
Dicers  of  the  French  king's  guard,  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
came  upoi^  the  ftagc,  and  one  of  them  coming  up  to  him 
with  a  venr  infulting  queftion,  his  lordfliip  gave  him  a  feyere 
Wow  on  the  fece  5  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  pulhed  jujj 
hard  upon  him.     H^  got  his  back  againft  one  of  the  fcenes, '    * 
and  made  a  ftput  defence,  receiving  fever;ij  wounds,  till  a  * 

fhatiy  Swifs,  belonging  to  the  lord  ambailador  Mpntague, 
caught  him  up  in  his  jMrms,  and  threw  him  over  the  itage 
jnto  the  pit.     Iji  his  fail,  one  of  his  arms  catchcd  upon  an 
iron  fpike,  which  tore  out  the  flefh.     The  three  ^ailants 
were,  by  the  king*«  command,  font  to  prifon,  and  jiot  re- 
)eaiedbut  by  his  lordfhip's  intercefHon.  In  1677  he  djftinguiih- 
cdhimfelf  in  the  Jioufe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous  oppofltion 
lothemeaiures  of  the  court.  The  year  foljowing;^  he  ailidu^ 
oufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  Edmjind- 
bury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popifb  plot^  and 
'  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
^  impeachment  againft  the  lord  high  treaflirer  Danby,      Ii) 
^parliament  which  met  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1679, 
he  again  reprefented  Derby.     This  year  he  ^yas  chofen  one 
4>f  the  king-'s  new  privvrcouncil  :  but  foon  finding  that  his 
Atcndance  at  the  board  would  be  wholly  inefFcftpal,  he  in* 
'Conjunction  with  lord  Ruffel,  and  others,  defired  leave  to  (bM, 
Withdraw.     The  county  of  Derby  again  elected  him  their 
H{Mefentative  in  that  parliament^   which  met  Ofiober  21, 
1680.     The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  lord  chief 
WUce  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  Ibjf* 
•Ac  court  jof  kipg's-bench^  were  carried  up  by  him  t;o  the 
;]^Ottfe  of  lords.     WheQ  the  king  declared  his  refplution  not 
fo  confeq^t  to  a  bil|  of  excliifion^  lord  Cavendiih  made  a  mo- 
'fion,  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  In  for  the  afibcjation  of 
^  his  raajefty^s  proteftant  fubjeSs.  Ffe  was  alfo  one  of  thofe 
9^  openly  named  the  evil  counf^llors,  and  promoted  the 
'iMpefs  to  h^9  majefty  to  remove  them  from  ^a^  offices,  axed 
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from  his  nu^efty's  councils  and  prefence  forever.  He  Ihcw* 
cd  the  fame  fteddinefs  and  zeal  in  the  nexTparliament,  jn 
which  alfo  he  reprefented  Derbyfhire.  When  parliamenb 
were  laid  afide,  tfao'  he  was  as  obnaxious  to  the  court  at 
any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converfmg  with  hii 
noble  friends  ;  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which  was 
made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  ^d  declared,  with  great 
eameftnefs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  tnem. 

Keoatt,  At  the  lord  Ruflel's  trial,  when  it  was  ^moft  as  crimin4 
to  be  a  witnefs  for  him  as  to  be  his  accomplice,  he  dared  to 
S4>pear  to  vindicate  him  in  the  face  of  the  court*  He  after* 
wards  fent  him  a  meflage  by  fir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would 
come  and  change  clothes  with  him  in  the  prifon,  and  ftar 
there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thought  he  could  mdce  his  ew 
cape.  Lord  Rufiel  was  too  generous  to  accept  of  this  pro* 
pofal.  He  profecuted  the  immediate  murderers  of  his  friend 
mr«  Thynne,  to  condign  puniihment,  and  brought  the  great 

^^'  abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  pofleiTed,  or  rather  prepared,  h 
favour  of  him*  Lord  Cavendifh  had  great  indignation  at 
the  difcharge  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor* 
ruption  ;  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  angle  combat  was 
antiently  the  laft  refort  in  law  for  conviAing  a  murderer,  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  tQ 
count  Konitngfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  hioii 
and  to  ofter  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field :  but  it  feems  that 

Bki^i'*  ^i^«  ^^^^  ^  method  of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.  In 
November  1684  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  ead 
of  Devonihire.  In  the  reigaof  king  James,  he  was  the  fam^ 
man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater  concern  for  |^is  coun- 
try. He  had  been  very  rudely  affronted  within  the  verge  of 
court,  by  colonel  Culpepper;  but  reftrained  his  refentment 
at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him  upon  condition,  he  (hould  ne^ 
ver  ihore  appear  at  Whitehall.  Biit  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  colonel  was  encourt'^ 
ged  to  come  publickly  to  court,  and  wss  rUiog  into  Tome  dcr 
giee  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonfliire  meeting  him  in  tw 
king's  prefence-Krhamber,  and  receiving  from  hlQi,  as  he 
thought,  an  infultinsr  took,  he  took  him  bv  the  nofe,  led  him 
out  of  the  ropco,  and  gave  him  fome  difaainful  blows  with 
the  head  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  a£l  the  earl  was  pitH 
fecuted  in  the  king's-bench  upon  an  information,  and  had  afl 
exorbitant  fine  of  thirty  thouiand  pounds  impofed  upon  hisBi 
an^,  though  a  peer,  was  committed  to  the  kW's-bench,  pn^ 
4bn»  till  he  ih6uld  make  payment  of  it*    He  was  aevej:  abis 
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tobearanv  confinement  he  could  break  from ;  and  therefore 
he  efcapea  only  to  go  home  to  his  Teat  at  Chatfworth.  Upoit 
the  news  of  his  being  there,  the  (heriiT  of  Derbyfhire  had  a 
precqtt  to  apprehend  nim,  and  bring  him  with  his  pofie  to 
town*  But  he  invited  the  (heriff',  and  kept  him  a  prifoher  of 
honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his  own  liberty,  by 
giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  [a  J* 
He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  king  James  IL  upon  the  hrft  alarm  from  Hol- 
land, being  jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavour* 
cd  to  draw  him  to  court,  which  the  earl  evadea.  Upon  the  Ktaaeu 
^nce*s  landing,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  af« 
terwards  received  by  him  .with  the  higheft  marks  of  afFeo- 
lion  and  efteenib  In  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  lords  con-^ 
ceming  the  throne,  he  was  very  zealous  for  declaring  the 

frince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  king  and  queen  of  England* 
'cbruaiy  14,  1688-9,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy 
councU,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  fteward  of  their 
majefties  houfhold  ;  and  on  the  third  of  April  1689,  chofentbil. 
a  knight  of  the  garter*  At  their  m^efties  coronation  he 
2&td  as  lord  high  fteward  of  England ;  and,  in  the  iirft  . 
feffion  of  parliament  afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  a- 
gaini^  him  in  the  former  reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer 
ought  to  be  committed  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  to  the 
crown.  In  January  1691,  he  attended  king  William  to  the 
congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmofl  fhite 
and  magnificence,  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain  feveral 
fovereign  princes  at  his  tablc^  the  king  himfelf  being  alfo  * 
prefent  incognito*  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis 
of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Devonfhire ;  which,    with  his 

[a]  The  bond  had  this  provi*  ties.     But  it  feems  the  popifh  par*- 

dcntiad  dikhaxgt,  that  it  was  found  ty  then  thoug^ht  that  the  earl  had 

among  the  papers  of  king  Jame$«  forfeited,  all  title  to  gratitude  and 

and  given  up  by  king  William,  equity^    It  was  under  this  load  of 

We  are  told  tnat  the  countefs  dow-  diificulties  that  he  firft    projeAed 

ager  his  mother,  being  nneafy  to  the  glorious  pile  at  Chatfworth,  as 

itt  him  under  fo  great  a  hardfliip,  if  his  mind  rofe  tipon  the  depi-ef- 

waited  on  the  king,  to  beg  her  ion's  fion  of  his  fortunes  ;  for  he  now 

pardon  j  and,  for  difcharge  of  the  contracted  with  woxkmen  to  pull 

one,  biunbly  defired  that  hfs  ma^  doxvn  the  fouth  fide  of  that  good 

jettf  would  accept  of  her  deliver-  old  feat,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  plan 

ins  up  bonds  and  other  acknow-  he  gave  to  them  for  a  front  to  his 

ledgments  for  above  (ixty  thoufand  wardens,  fo  fair  and  an?uft,  that  it 

pounds  lent  by  her  hufband  and  his  looked  like  a  model  only  of  what 

mother  to  his  majefty*s  father  and  might  be  done  in  after-ages. 
hmtbte  in  their  greateft  extiiemi- 

K  3                                   garter 
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garter  anri  white  flafF,  the  pi::  ?  of  lieutenant  and  cuftus  res 
tdlorum  of  the  couny  of  L'trby,  and  juftlceftiip  in  e)Te,  wa$ 
as  much  honour  a^  an  £n^:irn  fub;^:^^  could  enjoy.  After  the 
tjU'Tcn's  dc^'h,  when  the  kip;'^  rVferLC  mad?  the  iippoint- 
Inent  of  r-  ;e:»"s  ncccf'-iry,  iie  was  or.e  of  the  lords  jufticej 
for  fcvcn  iLiccellive  vears;  an  honour,  which  no  other  tem-s 
poial    peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Fcnwick;  though  he  had  a  convicn 
tion  of  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  arty  extraordinary  j us 
diciil  prO'jecJin^s,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  likc- 
vifi  anoi-iier  bill  lor  the  reuirTiption  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in 
Jreland.  At  the  acceilion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed 
in  ..!!  his  oftlccs.  In  April,  1705,  he  aticjided  her  majefty 
to  CambiiJ^rc,  nnd  w^as  there  created  dodlor  in  law.  Ir( 
170?,  hwV.tclf,  aJid  his  fon  the  maiquis  of  Hartington  were 
in  the  number  of  Enj-^^  peers  anpoinred  commiflloners  for 
concluv'r     an  union  with  Scotland  j  this  was  the  lafl  of  his 

ftcnadt.       publick    i*  ipljyments.     He    died    Auguft    18,    1707.      He 
feemed  to  hn  mjidc  for  a  pAtilot :  his  mien  and  afpctSl  were 
en^'iQinT:  a-'i  commanding  :    his  addrcfs  and  converfation 
were  civi'    and  courteous  In  the  highcfl  dcj;rcc.     He  Judged 
Hg  u  in  the  fupremc  ccur" ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
fpcjches   were  finooth  and   v/tightv.     As   a  ftatcfman,  his 
ivhol'i  Uwi-vortmcnt  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  emi- 
Hciii  ii  -'ions  :  nor  did  be  want  any  of  what  the  world  call 
accomplllhmcnts.     He  had  a  gi-aC  fi:ill   in  laneuAge*;,  and 
read  the  Roman  authors  with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  w^ 
his  fa^'ourite*     He  was  a  true  judge  of  hiftory,  a  critick  ii^ 
p'^ctry:  and  had  a  fine  hand  in  mufick.     He  had  ^  an  elegant 
tafte  in  paihting,  and  all  pjiiccr  arts  ;  and  in  architefture  in 
particular  a   c^nius,  flail,  and  experience  beyond  any  one 
porfon  of  his  agf,  b's  h.iufe  at  Chatfworth  being  a  monu-i 
mcnt  of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  palace  In  EiTope.     Flis  grace's  genius  for  poetrv 

^logr.  Brit,  fticwed  irfclT  Particularly  in  tv/o  pieces  that  are  publiflica, 
and  arc  allowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  written  with  equal  (pi- 
rit,  dignity,  and  delicacy,  i.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  2.  An  allufK)n  to  the  biftiopof  Cambray*s  fupplement 
to  Homer.  He  married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duk« 
of  Ormondi  by  whom  he  had  three  fohs  and  a  daughter, 

AVni'^^e  .  CAUSSIN  (Nicholas)  a  French  jefult, ^and  con-» 
bihiii.rS.  fcflor  to  Lewis  XI IL  was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  i*| 
fc'^pt.  f^iet.  {j^Q  year  1580 ;  and  entered  into  the  order  of  jcfuits,  when  hd 
J*^-rPt3  h  was  tvNxnty  fix  years  of  age.     He  taught  rhetorick  qi  fercral 

5  -  ^  rf 
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^  Aeir  colleges  ;  and  afterwards  began  to  preach,  by  which 
he  gained  very  great  reputation.     He  increafed  this  reputation 
bypubliDiing  books;  and  in  time  was  preferred  to  be  con- 
fefibr  to  the  king.     But  he  did  not  difcharge  this  office  to  the 
iatisfei^ion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  difcharged  it  to 
the  fatisfadlion  of  every  honeft  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed.     A 
little  before  Cauf&n's  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  fhort  ex- 
trads  of  v.^hich,  fince  publiflied,  it  appears,  that  he  fell  into 
difgrace,  becaufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things,  which  he 
knew  by  the  king's  confeflion  ;  nor  even 'take  advice  of  his 
fuperiors,  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of 
the  king's  confcience,  when  he  could  not  do  it  without  break«- 
ing  through  the  laws  of  confeflion.     There  arc  alfo  fome 
hints  in  the  fame  extrafts,  which  fhew,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove Lewis  XIIFs  conduft  towards  the  queen  his  mother  5 
and  there  is  a  probability,  that  )ie  caballed  to  get  cardinal 
Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe  Slri  in  hia 
Memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  private  converfations  with  the 
king,  infifted  upon  the  cardinal's  removal  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reafons :  Firft,  becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis  the  queen  mo- 
dier  was  banifhed ;  Secondly,  becaufe  his  eminence  left  Lewis 
XIII.  only  the  empty  name  of  king ;  Thirdly,  becaufe  this 
minifter  opprefled  the  nation ;  Fourthly,  becaufe  he  power* 
folly  aflifted  the  proteftants  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  ca- 
tholick  church.     Father  Cauffin,  according  to  this  author, 
even  engaged  to  maintain  thefe  four  articles  againft  the  car- 
dinal in  the  king's  prefence  j  and  he  offered  the  cardinal's 
place  to  the  duke  of  Angoulime.     The  duke  having   ac- 
quainted the  prime  minifter  with  this  plot,  was  the  occafion 
of  fether  Cauffin*s  difgrace,   according '  to  the    abbe  Siri. 
Others  again  have  afferted,  that  the  queen  mother  obliged 
him  to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he 
had  difpleafed  ;  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his 
Latin  piece  concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God, 
publiihed  in  the  year  1650,  in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken 
of  the  qualities   with  which  princes  ought  to  be  adoriied« 
But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  employment,  and  banifhed  to  a  city  of  Lower  Brit* 
tany.     He  eot  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the  cardinal's 
death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits  upon  the 
fecondf)f  July  1651,  aged  feventy-one. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which 
te  Untitled,  La  cour  fainte.     It  has  been  printed  a  great 
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many  times,  and  tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  rOr^ 
tugueze,  German,  and  Englijh.  He  publiihed  feveral  other 
books  both  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  his  book  De  facra  et 
profana  eloquentia  is  well  known  by  the  ufe,  that  has  been 
made  of  it  here  in  England.  There  is  a  ftrange  Angularity 
related  of  father  Cauiun  by  one  of  his  elogi&,  ivhich  we 
mud  not  omit  to  mention.  He  had|  it  is  uid,  a  very  ex« 
traordinary  fympafhv  with  the  heavens,  efpecially  with  the 
fun,  whicn  he  callea  his  ftar^  and  which  had  very  remarka- 
ble eftedts  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  according  as  it 
was. more  orlefs  diftant,  or  as  it  (hined  bright  or  was  covered 
with  cloudsi  The  effe^s  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranfient,  but  appeared  conflantly  by  the  fparkling  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  lively  colour  of  his  fece,  in  which  there  was 
fomething  that  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon  Henry 
IVi  of  France.  Cauffin,  when  very  young,  attended  father 
Gonteri^  a  famous  preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there 
that  king  obferved  him  very  attentively.  He  had  never  feeri 
him  before,  nor  heard  of  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceive4 
him^  he  went  to  him^  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  treated 
him  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  th^t  Cauffin  was  as  much  a- 
ihamcd,  as  the  by-danders  were  aftonifhed.  But  the  king 
faid,  that  he  had  diftinguifhed  this  youth  among  the  croud, 
and  expelled,  that  he  would  ferve  him  and'  his  family  very 
faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonterij  he  fpoke  witn 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father^  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who, 
V  *'  if  I  am  not  mlftakeh,  will  bdcon[ie  in  time  one  of  the 
iiay^e'aDid. «  greateft  ornaments  of  your  fociety/' 

Caaflio. 

CAXTON  (William)  thefirft  w\\6  introduced  die 
art  of  printing  into  England,  was  born  about  the  latter  cni 
ilogr.  Brit,  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV;  (>yhodied  in  the  ycar^  141a) 
in  the  Weald>  or  woody  part  of  Kent*  He  was  inftru£led 
at  home  in  reading  and  writings  in  which,  confidering  the 
times,  he  arrived  to  confiderable  proficiency*  He  afterwards 
attained  fome  knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  French*  Being 
about  fifieen  or  fixteen,  he  Was  put  apprentice  to  mr.  Robert 
Laree  a  mercer,  who,  after  having  been  fherifFand  lordmayo^ 
of  London,  died  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  thirty  four  marks 
to  his  apprentice  Willi^di  Caxtonj  a  confiderable  legacy  in 
thofe  days,  and  an  early  teftimony  of  Caxton's  good  beha* 
viour  and  ihtegfity^  Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame 
year  that  his  matter  died,  and  was  entrufted  by  theinicrcers 
cphipany  to  be  their  agent  or  fa£lor,  in  Holland^  Zealand^ 
Flanders^  &c*    In  1464  a  coinlnlflion  wa«  granted  to  himi 

atid 


C  AX  TON-  M^r^ 

and  Richard  Whetehill,  erq;  by  king  Edward  IV^  to  cond- 

Que  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce,  between 

his  ofiajefty  and  Philip  diike  of  Burgundy;  or,  if  they  found 

it  neceilary,  to  foake  a  new  one*  They  arc  ftyled^  in  the  conn* 

ffliffion^  ambafladorBand  fpecial  deputies.  A  marriage  was  con-^* 

duded  in  July  14689  between  the  king's  fifter,  lady  Marga« 

ret  of  York,  and  ^e  duke's  fon  Charles,  he  being  then 

duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  when  the  lady  arrired  at  the  duke's 

court  at  Bruges,  fnr«  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her 

retinue.     He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houfhold,  or  held 

feme  conftant  poft  or  office  under  her ;  becaufe,  as  he  fays^Bi^ir.flri^ 

he  received  of  her  a  yearly  .fee  or  (alary,  befides  many  otner 

good  and  great  bcnents&    Being  more  expert  than  moft  o* 

thers  in  penmanihip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable^ 

that  he  was  employed  by  the  duchefs  in  ibme  literary  way. 

As  £bon  as  he  had  acquired  the  myftery  of  the  new  invention 

of  printing,  which  he  did  not  accompliifa,  he  iays  himfelf^ 

widhout  great  expence,  he  was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflat* 

ingout  of  French,  a  large  volume,  and  afterwards  in  printing 

it.    It  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftory 

of  Troy ;  and  is  the  tirft  book  we  now  know  of,  that  was 

printed  in  the  Engliih  tongue.    In  the  title  page  we  read  as 

ibUows :  **  TheKecuyell  of  the  hiftorys  of  Troye :    com- 

^c  pofed  and  drawen  out  Of  dyverce  bookes  of  Latyn,  into 

'^  Frensflie,  by  the  right  venerable  perfone,  and  worihipfuU 

^*  man  Raoul  le  Feure,  preeft,  and  chzptlzyn  unto  the  right 

'*  noble  gloryotis  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Phuip 

*'  due  of  Bourgoyne^  of  Braband,  &c«  in  the  yeare  of  the 

**  incamacion  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred 

^'  fixty  and  foure,    and  tranilated  and  drawen  out  of  the 

**  Frenishe  into  £ngli(h,  by  Willyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the^ 

^  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commalidement  of  the  right  faye 

**  mygh^  and  vertuofe  princelle  his  tedoubtyd  lady  Mai^a^* 

^  rete,    oy  the  grace  of  God  ducheite  of  Burgoyhe^  £c« 

^  which  uiyd  tranflation  and  worke  was  begonne  in  Bnieis 

^^  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders^  the  ^rft  day  of  Marche,  ue 

*'  year  of  the  incama<:ion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 

'^  foure  hondred  fix^  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyihed  in 

^  die  holy  cyte  ot  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the  * 

^  jcsire  or  our  fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred 

**  fixtyandenleven.  "Caxton,  then,  finiihed  this  work  in  1471^ 

but  it  doth  not  now  appear*  that  the  art  of  printing  was 

mAifed  by  him  in  Englana,  till  about  three  vears  >fter.  Dii£rtatjDa 

Ur.  Middleton  obferves,  that  all  our  writers  before  the  re-^***?**/!** 

fiorationi  who  mention  the  introduction  of  the  art  amongft  |^  Sn^t 

Us,        *^ 
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we  have  ft3I  extant  of  his  eight  books  De  tnediciivi,  which 
tflft,  ont  1.  are  written  in  veiy  fine  Latins    There  is  a  paflage  in  one  of 
sii.  cap.  xi.  ^^j,  books,  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  Ihewi 
^  generous  and  enlarged  way  of  thinking  in  the  man  :  be* 
caufe  too  it  is  applicable  to  more  profeffions  than  one,  and 
may  help  to  cure  that  obftinacy  and  bigotry,  which  is  (o  na-* 
tural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart*     The  famous  Hippo- 
crates, as  knowing  and  as  ikilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was,  yet 
once  toqk  a  fra&ur^  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
w^  afterwards  fo  ingenious  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and 
even  to  leave  it  upon  record.     ^*  This,  fap  Celfus,  was 
^'  a&ing  like  a  truly  great  man.    Little  geniufes,  confcious 
^*  to  themfelves  that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot 
*^  bear  the  leaft  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fufier 
**  themfelves  to  depart  from  any  opinion,  Ivhich  they  hav« 
^  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and  pernicious  foever  that  opi- 
^  nion  may  be;  while  the  man  of  real  abilities  is  always 
^'  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  errors, 
^'  and  efpecially  in  a  profeflion,  where  it  is  of  importance  to 
•*  pofterity  to  record  the  truth."     Read  his  own  words  i 
*^  More  K:ilic«t  magnorum  virorum,  &  fiduciam  magnarum 
**  rerum  habentium.    Kam  Icvia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
^^  nihil  (ibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilomi- 
*^  nus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  nmplex  veri  erroris  confef* 
**  fio  J  prsecipueque  in  eo  minifterio,  quod  utilitatis  caufa 
**  pofteris  traditur."  The  great  Boerhaavc  tells  us,  that  Cel- 
fus is  one  of  the  heft  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us  into 
the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates ;  and  that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfick  would  be 
often  unintelligible,  often  miAxnderftood  by  us.     This  author 
ihews  us  alfo,  how  the  ancients  cured  diftcmpers  by  fri<5)ion, 
bathing,  &c*  and  upon  this  account  deferves  to  be  univerfally 
read  ;  for  by  informations  of  this  fort,  men  may  be  enabled 
in  fome  medifure  to  be  their  own  phyficians;  may  prevent 
and  remedy  many  diforders  by  natural  means,  without  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  that  unnatural  gallimawfry  of   medicine, 
wnich,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the  flourlfhing  of  trade, 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  produAive  of  more  calamities  than  it 
removes,  and  often  leaves  the  patient  worfe  than  it  found 
him.    The  eight  books  De  mediciha  have  been  printed  feve- 
ral  times.    The  Elzevir  edition  in  the  year  1650  by  Vander 
Xfinden  is  the  heft,  as  being  intirely  corrected  from  his  manu* 
icripts.    Other  editions  have  been  printed  fmce ;  as  that  of 
Amflerdam  in  1687,  in  duodecimo,  and  that  of  Leyden  in 
1 73c  in  two  volumes  o^bivo. 
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C  E  N  T  I,  I  V  R  E.  14^ 

• 

C  £  L  S  U  S,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  EpicureaA 
k&y  flouriflied  in  the  fecond  century  under  Adrian  and  An* 
ioninus  Pius,  and  is  the  fame  with  him,  to  whom  Lucian  has 
dedicated  his  Pfeudomantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  a- 
galnft  the  cbriiKan  religion  under  the  title  of  A  true  difcourfe^ 
which  was  anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confift- 
big  of  eight  books*  He  promifed  another  >f^ork,  wherein  he 
undertook  to  teach  how  men  fhould  live,  who  would  follow 
the  rules  of  philofophy ;  and  when  Origen  (ent  his  aniwer 
to  St.  Ambrofe,  Ambrofe  deiired  him  to  fend  him  that  other  • 
woric,  if  there  was  anv  itich  to  be  found.  But  it  is  not  known, 
whether  Cdfus  made  good  his  promifcn  or  ever  iet  about 
that  work  at  all.  His  True  difcourie  is  loft;  but  his  obje6H« 
ons  againft  chriftianity  may  be  known  from  the  extradb, 
iMrtiich  arc  preferved  of  it  in  Origen's  aniwer.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hai)ds^  th^t  he  was  a  moft  fubtle  adverfafy,  perfedly 
yerfed  in  all  the  arts  of  controverfy^  and  as  learned  as  hd 
was  ingenious :  To  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  primitive 
chriftians  thought  nothing  lels  than  fuch  a  champion  as 
Origen,  a  match  fbr  him. 

'CENgORINUS,    a  celebrated  critlck,    chronologer, 
antiquarian,  and  gramnuu'ian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  ii^ 
ftis  book  upon  grammar,  flduriihed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus.     This  part  of  his  charaftcr  muft  how- 
ever arife  from  his  book  Concerning  accents,  frequently  cited 
by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  loft '; 
and  not  from  his  De  die  natali,  which  is  the  only  piece  re- 
maining of  him.     This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year 
2384  and  dedicated  to  Qiiintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  Equeft- 
rian  order,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter.     Gerard  Voffius,  in  one  place,  calls  this  '*  a  little 
*'  book  of  gold;"  and,  ip  another  declares  it  to  be  **  a  moft 
**  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  importance  to 
•*  chronologers,  fince  it  connefts  and  determines  with  great 
^^  exa£tnefs  fome  principal  aeras  in  pagan  hiftory/'    It  it  Voflim  Vm 
Jiowever  a  work  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  anr  fcicnt.Mith, 
fsquities  as  well  as  chronology.     It  was  printed  with  the  Jjg^jJjiTi. 
Iiotes  of  Lindenbrokius  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1695  5 1, 11.  c.  $7 
;faere  may  have  been  editions  of  it  iince  that  time,  thpugh  9t 
preient  we  do  pot  recollect  thtthf 

CENTLIVRE  (Susaknah}  a  celebrated  comick 
wnter;  W9$  the  daughter  of  one  mr.  Freeman  pf  fifolbeach 
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in  Linoolrtlhire.  Several  gay  adventures  are  related  of  thh 
lady  in  her  youth ;  one  of  which  was,  that  (he  fpent  feveral 
months  in  Cambridge,  at  the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of 
^rtune,  difguifed  under  a  man's  habit.  If  this  little  ftory 
|>e  true,  fhe  certainly  had  a  benefit,  which  the  generality  of 
)ier  fex  have  not ;  that^  I  mean,  of  an  univerfity  education. 
Afterwards  fhe  went  to  London,  where  fhe  took  care  to  im- 
fipove  the  charms  of  h^  perfon  and  her  genius*  She  learnt 
•french^  and  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry;  for  which  fhe  was 
(o  particularlv  turned,  that  as  one  of.  her  biographers  tells  us^ 
flie  compofed  a  fbng  before  fhe  was  feven  years  old.  She  19 
fhe  author  of  fifteen  plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  focne 
of  which  fhe  is  laid  to  have  received  confiderable  prefents 
from  very  great  perfonages:  from  prince  Eugene,  a  very 
)iandfome  and  weighty  gold  fnuff  box  for  a  poem,  infcribed 
to  him  at  the  end  of  her  coniedy,  called  the  Perplexed  la? 
yersi  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont  the  Frei^ch  ambaflador, 
another  for  a  Mafquerade,  which  fhe  acldrefled  to  him.  This 
iiuke  is  faid  to  have  afked  her,  <^  whether  fhe  had  a  fpuJ^ 
))ox :  fhe  told  him,  '^  yes,  one  that  prince  Eugene  had  givei^ 
^«  her/'  • "  Oh,"  faid  he,  «  that  was  a  Whig  box,  now 
^«  I  will  give  a  Tory  fnufF  box."  Her  talent  was  comedy ; 
particularly  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Sir  Ki- 
jchard  Steele  in  one  of  theTatlers,  fpeaking  of  her  Bufy  body, 
recommends  it  in  thcfe  terms.  ''  The  plot  and  incidents  of 
.*^  the  play  are  laid  with  that  fubtilty  and  fpint,  which  is  pe- 
^^  culiar  to  females  of  wit;  and  is  ^Idom  well  performed  by 
^*  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  z&  ai 
**  invention,  and  not  as  with  women,  the  efle<ft  of  nature 
>*  and  inftinft.*'  She  died  December  i,  1723,  aftej;  being 
thrice  married;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  mr.  Pope  in 
4he  Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays, 
'^  ballad  againft  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it,  She  kept  for 
fttmy  years  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  many  gentlemen 
4rf  eminence  and  wit ;  particularly  with  fir  Richard  Steele, 
air^  Rowe,  mr.  Budgell,  dr.  Sewcll,  mr.  Amhurft,  &c.  It 
is  faid,  fhe  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner,  and  could  fhew  a 

S^cat  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  were  thp  pro- 
iicc  of  her  own  labour;  cither  purchafed  by  the  money 
•brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  prefents 
|rom  patrons^  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec-^ 
dote  of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  fhew 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fuppprt. 
She  died  in  Spring-^rden  at  the  houf^  of  her  htifband  mr^ 
lofeph  (^^entlivre^  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne'$  cooks. 
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I  ind  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  Wipdibr^  about  the  if$9r 
1706,  where  fiie  a£l:ed  the  part  of  Alexander  the  rreat  $  m4 
was  buried  at  the  chuid)  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Adds. 

« 

C  £  R  D  A  (John  Lewis)  a  Spaniih  jefuit, .  and  native  cf 
Toledo,  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  as  bis  hretfamn 
have  xepsefented  him,  of  as  great  fimpTicity  and  candor.   Hi  Alegubh, 
(liftinguiflied  himfelf  by  feyeral  productions ;  and  the  bm€  biUiodi.  fin 
•  of  his  parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII,  i^  «^  i«^  »• 
£ud  to  have  had  his  picture  in  hi$  cabinet  1  and,  when  that  ^^  * 
pope  fent  his  nephew  cardinal   Barberini  ambaflador  intfr 
Spain,  it  was  part  of  his  bufuiefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and 
to  aflfure  him  of  the  pope's  efteem.  ^  This  Moreri  tells  usu 
and  alio  that  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  the  year 
J  574 ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  time  of  his  birth.    Cer* 
da's  Commentaries  upon  Virgil  have  been  much  efteemed* 
and  ufually  read  by  criticks  and  perfons  of  tafte  in  the  belles 
iettres.     Baillet  fays,  there  are  fome  good  things  in  diem, 
9nd  ibme  very  moderate ;  or  rather,  he  quotes  a  man  who 
iays  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opinion.  Jogemaii 
His  Commentaries  upon  the  works  of  TertuUian  have  not^".^5*^"]J» 
been  fo  much  efteemed,  even  by  papifts.     Dupin  fays,  they^*^^***  * 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digrefBons  and  explications  •f 
paffitges,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.   There  ^ihlMi,  6m 
is  Ufa  of  Cerda's  a  volume  of  Adverfa  facra,  which  was  ant.  ecd'd; 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  the  ye^r  1626.    He  died  in  ^«  >•  P«  ^^* 
the  year  1643,  upv/ards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 

CERVANTES.    See  Saavedra/ 

CHAISE  (Father  de  la)  2l  jefuit  of  uncommon  abi- 
lities, and  confeflor  to  Lewis  XIV«  of  France,  was  bom  at 
Forez  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1626,  of 
ancient  but  reduced  family.  He  gave  .early  indications  of 
an  excellent  wit  when  he  wa$  at  fchool,  and  performed  his 
(^ilofbphical  cxercifes  under  father  de  Vaux,  who  was'af- 
tenvards  advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  jxis  order^ 
When  he  ^as  arrived  At  a  proper  a^,  he  was  ordain^  a 
prieft ;  and  became  afterwards  pfofeflor  of  divinity  in  the 
province  of  Lyons,  and  re£lpr  and  provincial  of  a  coUeo^ 
.ihere.  He  fpent  at  fevcral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  m 
Parisy  where  hi$  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters, 
^made  him  almoft  univerfally  known ;  and  in  the  year  1663, 
thp  biihop  of  Bayeux  introduced  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
who  (hewed  biftk.  many  marks  of  favQur,  and  told  him,  he 

would 
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nyJJ  be  bis  friend.  And  indeed  the  caidinal  was,  what  i 
flunifters  of  ftate  femetimcs  are  not,  as  good  as  his  woni  *. 
fn-  in  the  year  1665,  he  prefcnted  La  Chaife  fo  the  kin?)  ; 
M  a  peribn,  of  whofe  great  abilitiea  and  merit  he  was  wSl 
convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cil of  confcienoe,  wbidi  i»loed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make 
turn  coadjutor  to  the  confeflbr.  Nor  did  La  Ckaife  belye  the 
teftimonv,  which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  be 
govemea  himfelf  in  thb  pofl,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
man,  grown  old  in  bufinefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  manage- 
Sient  of  the  king's  humour  fo  well,  that  when  die  cardinal 
died,  he  found  himfelf  able  toflandupon  hisownlegs.  In  1675, 
he  was  made  confdibr  to  the  king ;  and  about  ten  years  af* 
t^^  was  the  principal  advifer  and  diredtor  of  his  marriage 
^ritk  madam  de  Maihtenon.  The  king  was  then  arrived  at 
an  age,  when  confeflbrs  have  more  than  an  ordinary  influ* 
cnce :  and  La  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter  of  ftate,  with* 
outexpeAing,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it.  He  did 
bufinefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw  all 
the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him^ 
lelf  a  mafter  in  the  afFairs  of  the  church  ;  which,  by  the  dif* 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  the 
«Durt  of  Rttne,  were  become  afiairs  of  flate* 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence,  which 
by  it  he  had  gained  over  the  kine,  he  was  fometimes  out  of 
£nrour  with  bis  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced, 
Provoked  at  the  ill  fucce|s  of  the  aiBur,  concerning  the  elec- 
torate of  Ccdogn,  in  the  year  1689,  the  king  ftiewed  hb 
4iipleafure  to  the  confeflbr,  by  whofe  councils  he  had  been 
influenced.  La  Chaife  exculed  himfelf,  by  layine  the  blame 
upon  the  toiarquis  de  Louvois ;  but  the  king  told  him  widi 
fbmf  indignation,  ^*  that  an  enterprife,  fuggefted  by  iefuiti, 
^  had  never  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better,  if  thev 
^  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching  their  fcholars,  and 
^  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  afFairs  of  fhite.'*  La  Chaife 
was  very  follicitous  to  eflablifh  an  ifitef^ft  with  madam  d^ 
Maintenon ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  efte^uallj, 
till  that  fevourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  intrigues 
and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  confet^ 
Ibr.  The  jefuit,  it  Teems,  had  not  religioo  enough  for  this 
devout  ladyi.  He  loved  pleafures,  had  a  tafle  for  magni^ 
cence,  and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  io  the  care  of  his  ma^ 
^er's  confcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon. 
lefs  pious  and  devout  than  madam  de  Maintenon,  would 
]|ayt  perceiye4  apd  ficknowledgcd  $  a|id,  if  (le  (ii4  not  pof- 
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fe&  the  ^qualities,  which  were  neceilary  for  a  copfeilbr  of  tbe 
yery  religious,  he  had  all  thofe  which  were  neceflanr  fc^f^  the 
comeilbr  of  a  king.  He  died  in  January,  1709,  and  pofleiTed 
to  the  very  laft  fo  great  a  fliare  jof  favour  and  efteem  with 
the  king,  mat  his  majefty  coiiixilted  him  upon  his  death-be4 
^boat  the  choice  of  his  fucceflbr. 

This  jefuit  and  confeflbr  was  a  lover  of  wit  and  learning, 
and,  by  the  confeffion  of  his  enemies^  always  patronized  it 
among  whomfciever  he  found  it.  He  poflefied  alfa  a  very 
great  fliare  of  b6th  himfelf;  and  though  we  do  not  find, 
that  he  gave*  a  fpckrimeh  of  either  in  any  liierary  produc- 
tions, yet  this  was  a  character  univerfaMy  allowed  him.  In 
the  year  1690,  the  learned  Huetius,  biihop  of  i^uranches'^ 
dedicated  to  him  his  Quaeftfbnes  alnetanse  de  concordia  ra- 
tionis  et  fidei  ;  and  in  the  dedication,  (falls  him  >^  virum  do;- 
t^  clrina^  omnis,  ac  philofopbiac  imprimis  et  theologian,  inr 
/^  terioribus  ihidiis  fupra  fidegi  excUltum  ^"  that  is,  >>  a  man 
,"  incredibly  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  of  philofo- 
f'  phy  and  divinity  in  particdax//  A  great  elogiujm,  and 
vet  probably  a  true  one !  fince  it  came-  from  a  man,*  who 
i)ad  no  ambitioys  purpofes(  to  ferve  by  flattery  and  lying ; 
imd  who,  though  h^  had  lived  ten  years  ip  a  court,  was 
deemed  A  tbat  ^ime  a  very  honeft  man,     '       *  » 

•       •        .        »  ;  I-  ■ 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius^  a  ajat^vc  of 
Athens,  and  fchplar  of  Theodore 'Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe 
Gteeks,  who  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conflantino- 
ric  went  into  the  weft.  '  At  the  invitation  of  LaXirence  de  Hody  de 
Medicis,  he  profefled  to  teach  the  Greek  langiiagc  at  FJo- ^?^"*'^"* 
rcnce  in  the  year  1479  ;  where  he  had  for  his  rival  the  f^-^^ii  ' 
?nous  Angeliis  Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  cominitted  ' '  ' 
the  tuition  of  one  of  hia  fons.  After  the  death  of  Lau- 
rence,  Chalcondyjei  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfbitia, 
whkb  invitation  he  accepted ;  either  becaufe  he  was  tire4 
with  contending  ^ith  Politian^  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with 
Politian's  acknowledged  lUpefiority  in  Latin  learning ;  oS: 
perhaps  oh  both  th^e  account^.  Keft  he  taug^ht  Greek  a 
Jong  time  with  great  reputation  ;  and  did'  not  die  before  the 
year  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  he  was  above 
dghty  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks,"  w)ioin 
pope  Nicolas  V.  fait  to  Ronle  to  h'anflate  the  Greek  authors 
into  Latin,  Chalcondyles  was  One  j  frdm  which  we  tnay  col- 
Jed,  that  he  probablv  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  t^kr 
ing  of  Conftantinople  in  I4S3>  fince  Nicolas  died  in  14^5. 
^e  publilhed  a  grammar,  and  fome  olher  little  things ;  and 
'  V^oi.  in.  Is  '  under 
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under  his  infpe£tion  and  care  was  firft  publilhed  at  Flo* 
rence,  in  the  year  14999  the  Greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.    Pir 
erius  Valerianus,  in  his  book  De  infslicitate  literatonmi, 
fays,  that  Chalcondyles,   though  a  deferring  man  in  hi& 
moral  as  well  as  literary  charader,  led  neveraielefs  a  very 
unhappy  life ;  and  reckons  perpetual  baniflunent  from  his 
country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes.     Others  have 
mentioned  domeftick  evils  that  attended  him.  His  wife,  fays 
fU  arte       Gerard  Voflius,  though  {he  governed  her  family  well,  did 
srammat.     not  preferve  her  chaiaifler  for  chaflity  altogether  untainted; 
'•  '•  yet,  as  he  fays,  his  children  were  exaAly  like  him,  and  had 

the  fame  Grecian  caft  in  their  countenances.  His  eideft 
fon  Theophilus,  though  of  great  abilities  and  likely  to 
equal  his  father  in  learning,  yet  being  of  a  turbulent  diipofi- 
tion,  contrived  to  get  himfelf  run  through  the  body  very  early 
in  life.  His  fccond  fon  Bafilius,  fuperior  to  either  of'^them, 
was  no  fooner  fettled  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
pope  Leo  X.  but  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  died  inafew 
months,  not  exceeding  his  twenty^fourth  year.  And  his 
Toungcft  fon  Saleucus  died,  before  he  arrived  at  maturity,  IJe 
had  indeed  better  luck  with  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to 
Janus  Farrhaftus,  who  was  ordered  by  Leo  X.  to  come  and 
live  at  Rome.  Among  the  many  eminent  men  thatCfaal« 
condyle^  had  inftrufted  in  the  Greek  language,  Benedifi 
Jovius,  the  brother  of  Paul  Jovius  the  bifrorian  was  onei 
and  Paul  tells  us,  that  Benedict  never  travelled  from  his 
fiiwn  country,  but  only  to  Milan,  to  hear  this  profeflbr  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  before  learned 
without  the  help  of  a  mailer. 

B,if  <!.-rvnp.     CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)  was  defoended  frm  % 
To^^'  ^     S^^  family  in  Wales,  and  bom  at  London,  about  thcycar 
Bwgr. Brit.  iS^5*     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  young  to  the  unlvcrlity  of  Cam- 
bridge {  and  from  coUege'he  came  up  to  courts    He  was  ^n 
after  fent  abroad  into  Germaiw  with  Ar  Henry  Knevet,  am- 
baiiador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  whofe  noble  and  gene- 
rous fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in  his 
journeys  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Aigier  in  1541  j  where,  being  fhipwrecked,    after  he  M 
fwam  till  his  (hcngth  and  his  arms  failed  him,  at  length  hi 
CatnbJsa*«   catched  hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth  and  efeaped,  but  not 
Jinn. |K  121.. without  the  lofs  of  fomc   teeth.      He  returned  foon  after  | 
BHtaif^r  "*"^^  England,  and  was  appwited  iirft  clerk  of  the  coun-  | 
*  loS.       *    cil»     In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  attended  the  duke  di] 

Biogr.  Brit.  Somcrfct  to  Scotland/ and  diftinguifbed  bimjfelf  fo  remark^  | 
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kly  at  4e  tattle  of  MufTelbiirgh,  th^t  the  duke  knighted 
him.    In  queen  Majy's  reign  his  wlrm  endeavours  to  ferve  Qa^den. 
fir  John  Cheke  had  like  to  liava  brought  him  into  trouble, 
if  the  gratitude  of  fome  p^f fons  in  power,  for  civilities  re- 
<?dved  from  him  in  kiiig  Edward's  reigji,  hid  not  induced 
them  to  prtite<3  Kim.     At  tb^  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
fcilt  aiiibafladof  to  Ferdinand  I.  epiperor  of  Germany.     Af- 
ter his  return  he  was  appointed  ambafiador  in  ordinary  to  die 
CDurt  of  Spain^  and  embarked  for  that  kingdom  in  156 1. 
But  hnn^edtately  on  his  ;^rival^  be^ng  ft  man  impatient  of  inju- 
ries, and  hiving  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  with  IM* 
fhc  utmoft  refpecSl,  heprefled  by  his  letters  to  be  called  home 
4gain»  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  fearched^  which,  however, 
was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  But  the  queen  his 
ftufbrfe  contfented  her/elf  with  letting  hirii  know,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  ambafiador  to  take  til  things '  in  good  pait, 
provided  his  prince^^  honour  b^  not  dire^Stly  yiolated,.     The  Blogr.  Br2t» 
important  bufi^efs  of  the  trade  between  JEngland  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  retjiained  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method 
iaving  teeft  found  to  engige  the  governor^  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  recall  the  prohibition  of  English   commodities. 
.Sir  Thomas  Chaloiier^  obferving  that  the  catholick  king's  fa- 
vourite Roderick  Goniez  was  at  the  head  of  a  fa<Slion  in  di^ 
rtft  joppofition  to  that  of  the  duke  d'Alva,    procured   fome 
.of  ihi  coitelj^ondents  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  to  reprcfent  tp 
jiim  that  .the  enmity  exprefled  by  Gomez  jtowards  the  £ng- 
iiih  did  not  at  all  arjfe^    a^  he  gave  put,  fro^i  thejr  being 
jS^ereticks,  aj(^d  having  views  different  from  tbofis  of  his  ma- 
fter,   but  from  sin  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe  be- 
f^tcn  England  and  the  Low  Conntrifes  were  revived,    it 
i^ould  jJfxjduce  a  briflc  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities 
in  thoie  provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d'Alya's  motions. 
which  he  dcjired  to  obftrufl.     The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon 
jChan^ed  the  whole  of  his  conda£t,  and  begaii  to  talk  much 
rf  the  old  frieiidlhip  between  tlje  houfe  of  burgundy  and 
»flie  kings  of  England,  affefling  a  particular  regard  for  the 
I  /kation  i  and  at  length  opened  a  free  trade  proyinonaJly,  till 
''  contrary  orders  fhould  be  received  from  Spain.^ 

It  was  in  this  country^  at  a  tin;c  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in 
|hc  prfcface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  ftoye,  and  the  fummer 
ti  i.  bam,  thdt  fir  Thomas  Chaloner  cpmpofed  his  great  work 
fif  The  right  ordering  of  the  E^glifli  republick  5  thus  en- 
^VoUring  to  difpel  his  chs^rin  by  the  company  of  the 
iBufed.  iVeverthelcfs,  being  leized  with  a  grievous  fit  ofMifcslUncf 
Idtfiefe,  Which  endangered  his  life,  he  addreffed  his  foye-  ^J'^J*^'^*^-  ?• 

JL  2  reign  Bio^r.  Biit, 
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reign  In  an  elegy  after  Ovid*s  manner,  bcfecching  her  tq 
permit  his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  an4 
ficknefs  forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition 
lieing  grafted,  he  arrived  at  London  in  tne  latter  end  of 
the  year  1564.  He  died  October  7,  1565,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  fir  William  Cecil,  then 
principal  fecrptary  of  ft^te,  being  chief  mourner.  He  was 
author  of  fcveral  tradls  [a]. 

[a]  AU  that  can  now  be  dilco-  commonly  th^  lot  fif  different  men, 

Tcred  of  his  writings  are  thefe,  viz.  and  when  fo  difperfcd,  frequentlv 

I.  A  little  di^lionary  for  children,  create  great  chara^lei-s,  were,  which 
mentioned  by  Baylc,  De  fcriptor.  very  rarely  happens,  all  united  io 
p.  168.  fir  Thomas  Cnaloner,  juftly  diere- 

II.  The  office  of  fervants.  Tranf-  fore  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  men 
latcd   from   the  X^atin  of  Gilbert    of  his  time. 

fognatus,  London,  1 543,  8vo.  to  yi.  De  illuftrium  quorundam  en- 

fir  Hcniy  Kncvet.  comiis  qufcellanea^  cum  epigram* 

III.  Morise  encomium.  Tranf-  matxs  ac  epitaphiis  nonnullis.  This 
Sated  from  Erafmus,  and  printed  at  colleftionof  panegyricks,  epigrams, 
London,  154-9,  in4to.  and  epitaphs,  is  printed  with  th^ 

IV.  In  laudem  Henrici  o^lavi,  book  before-mentioned.  By  the 
regis  Anglisepr^flantifliini,  carmen  encouragement  of  lord  Burleigh, 
panegyricuin.  mr.  William  Malim,  foimeriy  fd- 

V.  De  republica  Anglorum  in-  low  of  king^s  college  in  Cam- 
ftauranda,  Irbri  decem,  Londini,  bridge,  and  then  mafter  of  St.  Paul's 
K579>  4^0*  There  is  prefixed  to  fchool,  collefied  and  publiihcd  a 
this  book  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  by  correfk  edition  of  our  author^s  po- 
fir  William  Cecil,  in  which  he  ob-  etical  works,  and  addreflTed  it  in  an 

.  ferves,  that  the  mod  lively  imagi-  epiftle  fifx)m  St.  Paul's  fchool,  dated 

nation,   the    moft  folid  judgment,  i  Au^ft  1519,  to  that  noble  per- 

the  quickeft  parts,   and  the  moft  fon,  tngi  lord  high  treaijiirer.  Biog. 

Vnblenjilhe4    prohity,    whic^^    aie  Brit. 

Biogr.  Brit.  CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)  ^c  ypunger  fan  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1559.  Being  very  young 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  deceafe^  and  his  mother  foon  after 
marrying  a  fccond  hiifband,  lord  treafurej:  Burleigh  placed 
him  firft  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  hin\j 
to  St.  Magdalene's  college  in  Qxford.   About  the  year  rjSc 

Ibid  ^^  vifitcd  fcveral  parts  of  Europe.     In  Italy  he  got  acquaint 

<ed  with  fo,qie  ingenious  men,  whom  a  fimil^rity  of  mannen 
induced  to  communicate  to  him  their  moft  important  difco: 
yeries  in  natural  philofophy,  for  which  Chaloner  had  al- 
ways a  great  afFeftion.  Some  time  after  his  return, 
married  the  daughter  of  fir  William  Fleetwood^  reoprder 
J/ondpn,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  1591 
bad  t^ie  honour  of  Iqiighthood  conferred  upon  him.  ^ 
years  after  thi3,  he  difcovered,  near  his  eftateat  Giiborough  i| 
yoxyyre,  die  firft  ^\im  pfiiijes  thaj  w^re  cy^r  lyiown  to " 
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h  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
feign,  he  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with  king  James,  that 
to  him  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  England  addreiled 
thcmfclves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's  fucccflbn    Au- 

Eift  17^  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the  care  of  princ^' 
cnry's  education.     In  1605,  when  this  prince  made  a  vift 
to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  :  he  was  likewife  employea  by  queen  Anne  in 
her  private  affairs.     He  died  November  17,  16151  .  Some 
jftars  before  his  death,  he  married  his  fecond  wife  Judith^ 
daughter  to  William  Blount  of  London,  and  by  this   lady 
alfo  he  had  childirien,  to  whom,  according  to  Wood,  he  len  >^t|,,  O; 
a  confiderable  eftate,  at  Steeple  Claydon  in  Bucks.     The  vol.  i.  col^ 
poflerity  of  foihe  of  his  younger  fons  is  flill   remaining  in  39^« 
Yorkfhire^  aiid  is  poffefled  of  the  family  eflate  at  Gifborough« 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward)  was . defcended 
horn  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Odihgton  in  Gloucefter- 
fhirc  December  13^  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Glouccfler  5 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund  hall  In  Oxford  in  Mi- 
diaelm^  term  1634;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts;  and  was  af-* 
temrards  appointed  rhetorick  reader.  During  the  diflrafiions 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
In  1658,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford 
cfq;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  After  the  refloratioA 
he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  focietv,  and  in  1669,  at- 
tended Charles  eai-l  of  Carlifle,  fent  to  Stockholm  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  his  fecretary* 
In  January  lojo^  the  degree  of  do£lor  of  the  civil  law  was 
coirferred  on  him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons 
of  king  Charles  II.  about  the  year  1679  j  and  was  afterwards 
pitched  upon  to  inflruft  prince  Geofge  of  Denmark  in  the 
ISnglifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  near  London  in  1703^ 
He  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  yard  of  that  parifh, 
where  a  monument  was  loon  after  ereftcd  to  his  memory  by 
Walter  Harris  M.  D.  with  a  Latin  infcrlption  which  informs 
lis,  among  other  things  that  dr.  Chamberlayne  wasfo  defirous 
6f  doing  fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered 
fbme  of  the  books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and 
buried  with  him ;  which  may  pofBbly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages. 

The  fix  books  which  his  monumehtal  infcription  fays  that 
ke  wrote,  are  thefe.  i.  The  prefen't  war  paralleled ;  or  a 
Wief  relation  of  the  five  years  civil  wars  of  Henry  IIL  king 
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6f  Englahd,  with  the  event  and  iflue  of  that  unhaitural  war^ 
and  by  what  courfc  the  kingdom  was  then  fettled  again  ;  ex- 
traded  out  of  the  moft  authcntick  hiftorians,  anq  records^ 
in  fiveiheets  4to.  London  1647,  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
year  1660  under  this  title.  The  late  war  paralleled,  or  a  brief 
iFelation  &c.  8vo,  2»  England's  wants;  or  feveral  pf opofals 
probably  beneficial  for  England,  ofFered  to  the  confidcr^tion 
of  both  houfes'of  parliament.  London  1667  4to.  7.  The 
contrerted  prefbyterian :  or  the  church  of  Eriglahd  ju{^fied  iil 
fome  praSices,  &t.'  lyondon  1668.  4*  Anglic  notitia  :  or 
•  the  prefent  ft^te  of  England  :  with  divers  refledUons  upop  the 
ancient  flat?  thereof.  London  1668.  8vo.  The  fccond 
part  was  publifhed  at  London  1671,  &c.  8vo»  5.  An  aca- 
demy or  college^  wherein  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  mayj 
at  a  Very  moderate  cxpcncc,  be  educated  m  the  true  protef- 
tant  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous  qualities  that  may  adorn 
that  fex,  itc.  London  1671.  4to.  two  iheets.  6.  A  dU* 
logue  betweeh  an  Englifliman  and  a  Putchman,  concerning 
the  laft  Dutch  war.  London  1672.  4to.  He  tranflated  out 
of  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Poituguezei  into  Englifh.  i.  The 
rife  and  fall  of  count  Olivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain.  2* 
The  unparalleled  ioipqfturc  of  Mich,  de  Molina  executed  at 
Madrid,  1641.  3.  The  right  and  titlp  of  the  prefent  kiiig 
of  Portugal,  do(i  John  the  fourth.  Thefe  three  tranflationsl 
Were  printed  at  London  1653;  4to. 

CHAMBERS  (EpkRAiM)  an  femJnem philofophcr,  and 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account 
of  a  large  work,  which  for  its  ufe  hath  undergone  feveral 
Witions.  It  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1727,  in  2  volumes 
folio,  under  the  following  title:  "  Cyclopaedia;  ot.  An 
"  Univerfal  Diftibnary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  containing  ah 
"  *^  explication  of  the  terms,  and  an  account  of  the  things  fig- 
**  nified  thereby,  in  the  feveral  arts,  both  liberal  and  naecha^ 
**  nical,  and  the  feveral.  fcicnces  human  and  divine :  th<? 
**  figures,  kinds,  properties,  produftions,  preparations,  and 
^^  uFcs  of  things  natural  and  artificial:  the  rife,  progrcfs,  zni 
**  ftate  of  things,  ecclefiailical,  civil,  military,  and  coni- 
**  mercial :  with  the  feyeral  fyftems,  fefts,  opinions,  &c. 
*'  among  philofopherS,  divines,  mathematicians,  phyficiansj 
*'  antiquaries,  ctiticks,  &c.  Hie  whole  intended  asacourfe 
**  of  ancient  and  modet^n  learning,  extrSifted  frohi  the  beft 
**  authors,  dictionaries^  journals^  memoirs,  tranfaftlonsj 
**  ephemcrides,  &c.  In  feveral  la^tguages.'*  A  paragraph  or 
two  out  of  the  preface  will  giv^  the  reader  a  cle;vf  idea  of 
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die  plati  of  this  work.    After  pointing^  to  the  foiiitTeS)  {irom 
whence  the  materials  of  it  were  derived,  which  he  confdies  to 
bare  been  more  than  fuiEciently  ample,  he  fays,  that,  '<  thi 
«<  difficulty  lay  chiefly  in  the  form  and  ceconomy  of  it ;  fo 
"  to  difpofe  fuch  a  multitude  of  materials,  as  ^ot  to  make  a 
<*  confiifed  heap  of  incoherent   parts,  but  one   conn((ent 
"  whole.    And  here,  it  muft  be  cotifeiled,  there  was  little 
•^  affiftance  to  be  h^d.     Former  lexicographers  have  /carce 
<'  attempted  any  thing  like  ftru£ture  in  their  works ;   nor 
^^  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  a  ditSliotiary  was,  in  fome 
**  meafurey  capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  continued  dif- 
"  courfe.     Heftcc  it  is,  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole 
**  in  what  they  have  done :  and  for  this  reafon,  fuch  mate- 
^  rials  as  they  did  aiFord  fot  the  prefent  work,   generally 
"  needed  farther  preparation,    ere  they  became  fit  for  out 
**  purpofe,    which   was   as  diiFerent  n'om  moil  of  theirs, 
w  as  a  fyftem  from  a  cento.     Our  view  wasj  to  confidef 
"  the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  themfelves^  but  relatively^ 
**  as  they  refpedl  each  other :  both  to  treat  them  as  fo  many 
**  wholes,    and  as  fo  many  parts  of  fome  'greater  whole  ; 
"  their  connexion  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  re- 
**  ference.     So  that  by  a  courfe  of  rrferences,  from  generals 
*<  to  pardculars3  from  premlfes  to  conclufions;  from  caufe 
**  to  effedty  and  vice  verfa,  i.  e,  &om  more  to  lefs  complex, 
^*  and  from  lefs  to  more  i  a  communication  might  be  opened 
*•  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work;  and  the  feverat 
'^  articles  be  in  fome  meafure  replaced  in  their  natural  or* 
^  der  of  fcience,   out  of  which  the  alphabetical  order  had 
**  removed  them.     For  inftance :  the  article  A  N  AT  O  M  V 
"^  is  not  only  to  be  confidercd  as  a  whole,  i»  e.  as  a  particu-* 
**  lar  fyftem  or  branch  of  knowledge  ^  and  accordingly  di- 
^^  vided  into  its  parts,  human  and  comparative ;  and  human 
*^  again  fubdivided  into  the  analyfis  of  folids  and  fluids,  t^ 
^  be  referred  to  in  their  feveral  places  in  the  book,  where 
"  diCT  themfelves  being  treated  to  refer  to  others  ftill  lower, 
^  andfo  on ;  butalfo  as  a  part  of  MEDECINE,  which 
^  accordingly  it  refers  to;  and  which  itfelf  refers  to  another 
"*  higher,  ice.    By  fuch  means  a  chain  may  be  carried  on 
*'  from  one  end  ot  an  art  to  the  other,  i.  e»  from  the  firft 
^'  or  fimpleft  coftxjdication  of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art, 
"  which  we  call  the  elements  or  principals  thereof,  to  the 
"  moft  cMnplex  or  general  one^  the  name  or  term  that  re-* 
"  I»«fents  the  whole."    An  advertifement  was  prefixed  to 
the  fecmd  edition  of  this  dictionary,  fetting  forth  the  ad-^ 
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vantages  it  had  above  the  firft  i  and  a  fupplement  of  2  ro^ 
lumes  in  folio  has  lately  been  compiled  by  other  hands. 

Though  this  wo'rk  nias  made  the  iiame  of  mr:  Chambers 
deferVedly  famous,'  yet  we  are  able  to  give  our  reader  litdc 
br  no  information  concettiihg  his  perfon.  He  fervedah  appreii^ 
ticefliip  to  mr.  Senex^  the  celebrated  globe  and  map  maker  | 
but  finding  himfelf  under  no  hecefSty6f  following  bufmefs,  he 
took  chancers  in  Grays-inii,  and  devoted  hirtifelf  to  ftudy^ 
he  died  absut  the  year  1 740.  Befides  the  laree  work  abovc- 
hientiohed^  he  tranflated  **  The  Jefuit*s  Perfpe£Wve"  from 
the  French :  which  was  prihted  ih  q/iarto,'  and  has  under- 
gone feireral  editions  j 

r  CHAMIER  (Daniel)  a  very  emiiicht  proteftan£ 

??y^'  divine;  was  born  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  long  n^inifter  af 
Mcrctij  Montclimart  in  that  province,  from  whence  he  removed,  in 
16 1 2,  to  Montaubon,'  to  be  profcflbr  of  divinity.-  He  was 
killed  at  the  ficge  of  that  place  by  2  cannon  ball  in  1621^ 
He  was  no  Icfs  diftinguilhed  amonc:  his  party  as  a  ftatefmah 
than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppdfcJ  the  artifices  employed  by 
the  coilrt  to  diftrefs  the  proteftantS,  with  niiore  fteddinefe, 
and  inflexibilityj  Vstrillas  fays  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
fedift  of  Nantz.  Tho'  politicks  took  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time;  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  exteiifive  learning,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  writings.  His  trcatife  De  becumenico  pon- 
tifice,  and  his  Epiftolse  jcfpitidfe  are  coftimeridbd  by  Scaligcr, 
His  principal  work  is  his  Paiiflratie  catholiquej  in  which  the 
..  ;  controverfy  bctweefi  the  proteflants  ztnd  Roman  cath6licks  is 

ibiii  learnedly  nandledi     It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod 

of  the  reformed  churches  in  France^  to  confute  Bellarmine^ 
The  fynod  of  Privas,  in  161 2,  Ordered  him  2000  livres  to 
defray  the  tharges  of  the  impreffioh  of  the  firft  three  volumes. 
Though  this  work  makes  foilf  large  folio  volumes  it  is  no< 
Complete ;  for  it  wants  the  controverty  cdncerriihg  the  church. 
This  would  have  Inade.^  fifth  vdluitie;  which  the  author's 
dbath  prevented  him  from  fin ifhing;  This  body  ofcontroVerfy 
>\^as  printed  at  Geneva  In  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin 
profefTor  of  divinity,.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  publifhed  in 
the  fame  city  in  164^^  in  one  volume  in  folio,  by  Frederick 
BpanHcim  the  father.  His  Corpus  theologicum,  and  his 
Epiftolac  jefuiticsfe  were  printed  ih  a  fmall  folio  volilhie  in  1693* 

■i.  v;  .  CHAMPAGNE  (Prtiti^  bf)  a  delcbrited  i5ainter; 
P  Pp*  ?*'  ^as  born  at  Brufiels  in  the  year  i6o2i  He  difcovered  an  in-f 
PLftt«rs»*    iliriatiort  to  phiritiiig  friJiii  hid  f  ot^th  j  aiid  owed  but  little  td 
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mailers  for  the  perfeAion  he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that 
he  learned  landfchape  from  Fouquiere.  In  all  other  braffches 
of  his  art  nature  was  his  mafter,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  fol- 
lowed her  very  faithfully.  At  niricteeh  years  of  age,  lie  fet 
off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way  j  But  he  proceeded, 
as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He.  lodged  there  in 
the  ccrflege  of  Laon,  where  PbulSn  alfo  dwelt ;  and  thefe 
two  painters  became  very  good  friends.  Du  Chfefiie,  painter 
to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  emplbyed  about  thepaintings 
in  the  palace  df  Luxemburg,  and  fet  rouflih  and  De  Cham- 
pagne at  work  under  him.  Pouifin  did  a  few  (mall  pieces  in 
the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pi£tures  iH  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  Well;  that 
Du  Chefne  grew  jealous  of  him;  upon  which  Champdgne^ 
Who  loved  peac^,  returned  to  Bruflels,  with  an  intent  to  gd 
through  Gehnaiiy  into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  got  there; 
When  a  letter  canie  to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrofe; 
Who  was  furveyor  of  the  buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  Du 
Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite  film  back  to  France.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  thither^  and  wa4  pteferitly  made  direftor 
of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  oh  hltn  an  ^tnhual  penfi- 
on  of  1200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings  in  the  palace  of 
Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bufinefs,  he  went  thro 
a  great  de^  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  at 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  and  among  other 
places  fome  of  his  pi£hires  are  to  be  feen  ih  .the  Chapter* 
noufe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feVeral  chiircHes  iii 
that  city ;  without  reckoning  an  iiifinity  of  portraits,  which 
are  noted  for  tHeir  lilcenefs;  as  well  as  for  being  finifhed  to  a 
very  high  degrfeei  The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the 
rault  of  the  Cirnielitcs  church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James,  ' 
where  his  crucifix  is  much  efteemed':  but  the  beft  of  hi^ 
works  is  thought  to  be  his  platform  or  cieling  in  the  king's 
apartment  at  v  incennes,  made  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  peace 
m  thevear  1659.  After  this  he  wks  mide  reftoi*  of  the  roy- 
al academy  of  painting,  which  ofEte  h6  e^ercifed  many  yearsl 
He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeiSon,  when 
Le  Brun  arrived  at  Pari^  from  Kalv ;  and,  though  Le  Brun 
was  foon  at  the  head  of  the  art;  ana  m^de  principal  painter  to 
the  king,  he  fhewcH  no  difguft  at  the  preference,  that  was 
given  to  his  dctrlhient  and  lofs.  There  is  another  inflance 
iipon  record  oF  Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  in- 
tegrity. Cardinal  Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune^ 
If  he  would  quit  the  queen  mother's  fervke :  but  Champagne 
hfaftdi    t'hi  cardtnid'k  chief  Valet  de  chambre  alTured  him 
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ferther,  that  whatever  he  would  afk,  his  eminency  would 
grant  him:  to  which  Champagne  replied,  *<  if  the  cardinal 
**  could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the  only  thing  I  am  am- 
bitious of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but  iince  that  was  im- 
poiSble,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his  eminency  was  the 
continuance  of  his  good  graces."    It  is  faid^  the  cardinal 
was  highly  affedled  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter ;  who^ 
though  he  rcfufed  to  enter  into  his  fervice,  did  not  however 
refufe  to  work  for  him.    Amons  other  things  he  drew  hii 
piAure  for  him,  and  it  is  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  beft  piecci 
he  ever  painted  in  his  life. 

Champagne  died  in  the  year  16749  and  was  much  beloved 
by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  piunter  and  a  good  man« 
ne  had  a  ion  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  i)u  Cbefne's 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death:  but  two 
of  taefe  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery,  for  fhe  was  a  daughter,  he  left  his  fubftancc  to  John 
Baptift  de  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptifl:  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruflcls,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeffion  of  painting 
under  his  uncle;  whofe  manner  and  gufto  he  always  follow^ed^ 
tho'  he  fpcnt  fifteen  months  in  Italy.  He  livoed  in  the  moft 
friendly  and  afFedionatc  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  pro* 
feflbrot  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  x688,aged42year54 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  Mary)  an  Englifli  ladv,  who 
diftinguiflied  hcrfclf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at 
Malmefbury  in  Wiltfliire,  in  the  year  1687.  Her  hthct 
was  a  difTenting  minifter  at  Bath,  wnofe  circumftances  made 
it  neceiTary,  that  fhe  ihould  be  brought  up  to  bufme(s ;  and 
accordingly  fhe  became  a  milliner.  However  he  took  care 
to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
si^,  we  think,  might  almof):  be  coIIe<^ed  from  the  following 
lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poenu 
ihe  puhlifhed:  for  they  feem  to  have  been  written  from  the 
heart,  and  breathe  a  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  phik>fophy.  Wc 
give  them  as  a  fpecimen  both  of  her  poetry  and  Virtue. 

Sweet  folitude,  the  mules  dear  delight, 
Serene  thy  day,  and  peaceful  is  thy  night. 
Thou  nurfe  of  innocence,  fair  virtue's  friend ! 
Silent,  tho'  rapturous,  pleafures  thee  attend. 
Earth's  verdant  fcenes,  the  all-furroundlng  fkies 
Employ  my  wond'rine  thoughts,  and  feaft  my  eyes. 
Nature  in  ev'ry  obje<$  points  the  road, 
Whioce  contemplation  wings  my  foid  to  Godt 

He's 
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tte*i  ail  in  all.     His  wifdom, .  goodnefs,  power,. 
Spring  in  each  blado^  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 
Smile  o*er  the  meads,  and  bend  in  every  hill,    "i 
Glide  In  the  ftream,  and  murmur  in  the  rill :    > 
All  nature  moves  obedient  to  his  will.  J 

Heaven  fliakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  forefts  nod. 
When  awful  thunders  fpeak  the  voice  of  God, 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have 
ft  turn  for  poetry,  often  entertaining  her  companions  with 
riddles  in  verfe ;  and  was  extrediely  fond,  at  that  time  of 
life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her  riper  years,  (he  applied 
hcrfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  moderh  poets;  and  of  the 
ancient  ones  ^fo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could  afHft  her.  She 
fe  laid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either  Virgil  or  Ho- 
mer; becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as  they,  but 
treated  of  fubje<Etsj  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  nature, 
and  had  a  relation  to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the 
bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  publick  ;  and  ihe  waa 
complimented  for  it  pjirticularly  by  mr.  Pope,  with  whom 
fkt  was  acquainted.  She  had  tne  misfortune  to  be  deformed 
which  determined  her  to  live  iingle ;  though  ihe  had  a  iweet 
Countenance,  and  was  follicited  to  marry.  In  this  ftate  (he 
died,  after  about  two  days  illneis,  in  the  58U1  year  of  her 
igc,  September  the  nth  1745. 

CHAPELAIN    (John)   ah  efaiihent  t^renbh  pdet^ 
ind  member  of  the  royal  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
Vear  1595;  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Balzac^. 
Menage,  and  other  learned  men.     He  wrote  odes,  fonnets^ 
the  b&  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  ahd  other  pieces  of  po-. 
etiy;  and  at  length  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  heroick  po- 
em called  La  pucelle^  or  France  delivree.     Chapelain  feems  -  ^ 
to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  ^^^  j^Lmeta 
Ijis  death  v^  reckonied  the  prince  of  the  French  poets.  Gaf-<kf  Sfsraot* 
fcndus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  this  light;  *«"*-]^'  P; 
and  fays,  that  "  the  French  mufcs  have  found  fome  comfort  *^j^'^  "*** 
^'  and  reparation,  for  the  lofs  they  have  fuftaiiied  by  the 
**  death  of  Malherbe,  in  the  pcrfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has 
^^  now  taken  the  place  of  the  defunA,  and  is  become  the 
^*  arbiter  of  the  French  language  and  poetry."    Monfieur  j^^  y^^ 
Sorbiere,  in  the  life  of  GafTendus  prefixed  to  his  works,  haspeirefci 
hot  fcruplied  to  fay,  that  Chapelain  reached  even  Virgil  him- 
felf in  herpick  poetry ;  and  2(dds,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
^t^  erudition  as  wcjl  si9  modefty.    He  poife^  thi)  glori- 
ous 
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bus  reputation  for  thirty  years ;  and,  for  aiight  we  knoWf 
might  have  pofleSed  it  e\'en  tiU  now,  if  he  had  fuppreSed 
the  Pucelle :  but  the  publication  of  tbis  poem  in  the  vear 
1656  mined  his  charafter,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his 
friends  to  fupport  it.  He  had  em|doyed  a  great  many  years 
about  it  y  his  friends  gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  fiivour ; 
the  cxpe^don  of  the  publick  Was  raifed  to  the  Utmofl ;  and^ 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  diiappoimed.  The  confcquence  of 
this  was,  diatChapelain  wasstfterwardsfet  as  much  too  low  in 
Ii  is  poetical  capacity,  as  perhaps  before  he  was  too  high.  How- 
ever, though  he  Is  uud  to  have  had  all  the  tendemeisforhis  Pu- 
celle, that  a  father  has foranonlychild,  he  a&edthe  philofopher 
very  well  upon  this  occafion.  He  bore  the  outrages,  as  he 
thought  them,  of  the  poets  and  criticks  with  great  patience ; 
and  (czmcd  as  little  furprifed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
\Zicd  to  receive  them.  He  contented  himfelf  with  only  re- 
r  u'lftrating  to  thefc  gentlemen,  that  **  the  good  opinion 
**•  t^-^y  had  previoully  conceived  of  the  Pucelle,  had  not 
^^  bj.n  inculcated  by  him;  that  he  had  always  thought 
'*  i:  iclMy  oT  his  own  produdions ;  and  that  the  prtaiies^ 
**  V.  ].:/i  h?A  been  beftowed  upon  the  Pucelle  before  its  pub- 
^^  ii:;.iion,  had  given  him  the  greateft  uneailnefs,  ccc." 
Thc'fe  are  Chapelain*$  own  words  in  his  preface  to  that  po- 
em; fo  that  Botleau  may  jufUy  be  thought  too  feVere^  if  not 
injurious,  when  he  fays, 

Lui-meme  il  s^applaudit,  &  d'un  efprit  tranqiiile 
Prend  le  pas  aii  ParnalTe  au^detTus  de  Virgile. 

Sati  IV. 

But  the  wits  were  all  in  confederacy  againft  it;  and  there 
goes  a  ftory,  that  at  a  taverii  in  France,  where  Boileau,  "Ra- 
cine, Fontaine,  Furetiere,  and  others  ufed  to  meet,  Chapc- 
lain's  Pucelle  was  always  laid  upon  the  tabic ;  where  the  law 
was,  that  every  man,  who  ofFended  againft  the  rules  of  juft 
argumentation  or  pure  expredion,  (hould  be  obliged  to  read 
more  or  fewer  lines  in  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence ;  with  this  reftri6lion  however,  that  the  mbft  enbrtoous 
folecifm  fhould  not  fubjeft  the  ofFehder  to  read  more  than 
one  whole  page. 

But  as  merry  as  thefe  gentlemen  might  make  themfelves. 
Chapelain  had  his  party ;  and  to  fhew  that  he  had,  we  will 
make  an  extraft  from  monf.  Huet's  Commentarius  de  rebus 
fuis,  which  is  rather  hiftorical  than  critical,  and  therefore 
fitter  for  Oui*  pUrpofe.     Chnpelaijrt$   FaVs  Huetius^  ^*  was  i 
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f^  man,  who  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  learnied 
5'  for  his  happy  cultivation  of  letters  in  general  -,  for  his  ppe- 
f*  try  in  particular ;  and  for  the  great  advances  which,  a9 
^  his  friend  Gailendus  teftiiies,  he  had  alfo  made  in  philofo- 
^  phy  and  mathematicks.  I  do  not  mind,  fays  he,  ,the  bafe 
^  attempt  of  fome  minute  and  envious  poets,  who  have 
**  not  half  his  genius,  to  leil^n  his  fame  by  abufing  his  Pu^ 
**  cclle:  their  malignity  appe^9  fu^cjently  frojp  their  for- 
**  wardnefs  to  judge  of  a  whole  work,  wnen  only  half  of 
^  it  is  publilhed,-:— It  muft  lie  owned,  that  Chapelain  has 
**  not  been  careful  enough  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  tafte  of 
"  the  age  he  IJves  in :  which  is  foftj  effeminate,  impatient 
**  of  a  long  work,  and  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  majefty 
^  and  fublimity  of  an  q)ick  poem.  — :I  for  my  part^  whq 
^  have  read  through  the  whole^  can  fafely  affirm,  that  if  I)q 
*^  had  lived  in  happier  times,  when  a  true  and  manly  tafle 
<<  prevailed,  his  work  muil  have  met  with  all  the  honour 
^^  and  applaufe  fojuftly  due  to  it :  on  which  account  I  can 
^  by  no  means  aflent  to  the  Judgment  of  the  duke  de  Mon- 
**  taufieur  and  monf,  Conrart,  vmom  Chapelain  appointed  by 
**  will,  arbiters  of  this  poem.  For,  although  he  had  expe- 
'^  rienced  fo  much  unrpifonablenefs  in  the  bad  reception  the 
*^  fiift  part  of  it  met  with,  yet  he  had  the  refolution  to  fi- 
'^  nlih  it;  and,  after  fortifying  it  againft  his  adverfaries 
^  with  a  proper  preface,  left  it  to  thefe  friends  either  to  be 
^  publilhed  or  fupprefTnl,  as  they  ihould  think  mofl  for  bis 
**  cre<lit.  They  diought  it  fitter  to  be  fuppreiTed  j  in  my 
'^  humble  opinion,  very  injurioufly,  fince  a  work  complete 
**  in  all  its  parts  mufl  appear  to  infinitely  more  advantage, 
"  than  when  viewed  only  by  halves."  Huetius  goes  ori  tOn.  j6o,ft« 
tell  us  of  the  intimacy,  which  fubfifled  between  Chapelain 
and  himfelf;  and  how  at  Chapelain's  reqyefl,  he  infcri- 
bed  to  him  his  Journey  into  Switzerland.  Chapelain,  fays 
he,  ^  befides  the  common  motives  of  fricndfhip,  h^Ld  a  par- 
"  ticular  reafon  for  ddiring  this  of  me;  fpringing  from  that 
"  fecret  enmityj^with  1^  ad  formerly  fet  him  and  Menage  at  va- 
"  riance.  I  at  that  time  had  ^ddrefled  fopiething  to  Me- 
"  nage,  which  (hewed  thp  high' opinion  I  had  or  him,  and 
**  the  value  I  fet  ugbn  his  friendfhip,  This  Chapelain  en- 
/*  vioufly  interpreted,  as  giving  Menage  the  preference  to 
>^  Urn ;  and  therefore  did  not  blufh  to  follicit  of  me,  a  little 
-"  too  bareifacedly,  the  fame  teftimony  of  regard ;  upon  which 
/*  I  prefixed  to  my  book  the  following  copy  of  verfes  lo  him, 
/*  in  commendation  of  his  talents  for  poctrv,  &c.'*  jLy 
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Chapelain  died  at  Parid  upon  the  i2d  of  February  in  the 
year  i674»  aged  794  He  was  one  of  the  king's  councei- 
lors;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  fordidly  ftingy, 
Peliflbn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance  a  lonfi 
time  with  Chapelain ;  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  call^ 
upon  me,  and  infilled,  that  we  (hould  go  and  offer  a  recoa* 
ciliation  to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  iiitcntion,  ^.  as  much  a^ 
^*  poffible,  to  livd  in  peace  with  all  men/'  We  went,  and 
1  proteft  I  faw  the  very  fame  billets  in  the  chimnry,  whidj 

VAenagiiun.  t  had  obfefVed  there  tVi^elve  years  before..  He  had  50000 
crowns  in  ready  Cafh  by  him ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was 
to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened,  and  the  bags  taken  out,  that 
he  might  contemplate  his  treafure.  In  this  manner  were  hiji 
bags  about  him,  when  he  died :  which  gave  occafion  to  a 
<;ertain  academician  to  fay,  **  there's  our  friend  Chapelaia 
*•  juft  dead,  like  a  millet  among  his  ba|s,*'  He  had  no  oc- 
'Cauon  therefore  to  accept  of  catdmal  Ricnclieu's  offer.  Cha- 
pelain being  at  the  height  of  his  reputifion,  Richelieu,  who 
was  fond  of  being  thought  a  wit  as  Well  as  k  ftatefman,  and 
was  going  to  publifli  fomething  which  he  Would  have  pais 
for  a  fine  thing,  could  not  dcvife  a  better  expedient,  msa^ 
prefixing  Chapelain's  name  to  it.     **  Chapelain,"  fays   he^ 

fStillet,  &.  ^*  l^nd  me  your  name  6n  this  occafion,  and  Hi  lend  you  my 

torn.  vi.  p.    «  purfe  on  any  other. 

CHAPELLE  (Claude  Emanuel  LuLLitk)  acde? 
))rated  French  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  naf ivky- 
was  born  in  the  year  i6'2r,.  He  was  the  natural  fon  or 
Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of  cOnfidcrablc  rank  arid  fortune, 
who  was  extremely  tender  of  him)  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.  He  had  the  great  Gaffendus  for  his  malter  in 
philofophy ;  but  he  diftlnguifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  fine 
(urn  for  poetry.  There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  iri  all  he  wrote  j 
and  he  was  excellent  in  cortipdfing  with  double  rhymes*  We 
are  obliged  to  him  for  tb^t  ingenious  work  in  verfe  and  profe, 
railed  v  oyage  de  Bachaumont.  Many  of  the  moft  (hining 
parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to  afcribe 
^o  him :  for  Moliere  Confulted  him  upon  all  occafions,  and 
paid  the  hjgheft  deference  to  his  tafte  and  judgment.  He 
Was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  with  many  peffons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his 
Company :  and  we  learn  from  ofie  of  his  dwn  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Chilly,  that  he  had  no  fmall  {hare  in  the  fiatveur 
of  the  king.  He  is  faid  to  have  beeri  a  vefy  pleafant^  but 
firitha}  a  ycry  voluptuous  man.    TherjB  goes  a  ftorv,  that 
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BoOcau  met  him  one  day^  and  as  ht  had  a  great  value  for 
ChapeUe,  ventured  to  tell  him  in  a  verj  friendly  manner, 
tbat  "  bis  inordinate  bve  of  the  bottle  wotild  certainly  hurt 
•*  hiflu"  Chapelle  feemcd  very  ferioufly  affefted ;'  but  this 
laeeting  happening  unluckily  by  2^  tavern,  *•  come,  fays  he, 
"  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  1  promife  to  attend  with  patience 
**  to  all  that  you  (hall  fay."  Boileau  kd  the  ^rxy  in  hopes 
tf  converting  him,  but  alafs!  things  ended  much  otherwife; 
for  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fent  horn?  in  feparate  coaches, 
ChapeDe  died  in  the  year  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  re-i 
printed  with  additions  at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (George)  born  in  the  year  1557,  was 
t  man  highly  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatick  writings 
and  poetry.  In  the  year  1574,  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the 
aniverfities,  it  is  not  known  which  of  them,  where  he  at- 
tained a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  1 
(0  the  (hidy  of  v^ich  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf,  without 
iQcddling  either  with  logick  or  philofophy.  After  this  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakefpear, 
Johnfon,  Sidney,  Spepcer^  and  Paniel.  Sir  Thomas  Wal- 
fingham  was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Walr- 
Cngham,  efo;  his  fon.  He  was  ^fo  refpeded  by  prince 
Henry  and  Robert  earl  of  Somerfet  j  but  the  former  djring 
immaturely,  and  the  latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the 
death  of  Ovcrbury,  all  hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there. 
He  was  encouraged  however  under  the  reign  of  Jaijies  I, 
and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends;  only  tis  faid,  that  Ben 

iohnfoh  became  jealous  of  him,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs 
is  riling  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of  Shakefpear,  was 
without  a  rival,  Befides  dramatick  pieces,  Chapman  was  the 
audior  of  many  other  works.  He  tranflatcd  Homer's  Iliad 
and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry :  it  is  yet  looked  upon  with 
Ibme  refped.  He  tranflated  his  Odyfiey,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  16 14,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet.  He 
was  thought  to  Jiaye  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  in- 
deed no  mean  genius  :  Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthu-r 
fiaft  in  poetry.  He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,  and 
began  a  tranflttion  of  Mufseus's  De  amoribus  Hems  $c  Le- 
andfi.  He  died  in  the  year  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried 
in  the  yard  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  fidds:  after  which  a  monument  was^creaed  over  his 
wave,  at  the  expence  a^d  under  the  dlrcftfon  of  the  cele* 
prated  orcHitcft  and  his  beloved  friend  Jnigo  Jones,  wh^reoA 
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is  engiayen,  Georgius  Chapmannus,  poeta  Homericus,  philp^ 
fopbus  verus  (etfi  chriftianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &c. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afpedl,  ana  graceful  manner^ 
religious  and  temperate  ;  qualities,  fays  Wood,  wbicb  feU 
dom  meet  in  a  poet :  and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  th^ 
clergy,  that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  ^*-  as  Mufaeus, 
*'  wno  wrote  the  lives  of  Hero  and  Leander,  had  two  excel- 
f  ^.<  lent  fcholars  Thamarus  and  Hercules,  fohadbe  in  England 
*'  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  rejgn,  two  excel- 
^'  cellent  imitators  in  the  fame  argument  an^  fubjed,  name- 
Wood,  ftc*  *'  ly,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George  Chapman."  He 
wrote  feventeen  dramatick  pieces ;  and  among  them  a  maique, 
called  The  temple.  This  was  compofed  by  him,  at  the  re- 
Gue/l  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
mn,  on  the  occaiion  of  the  marriage  of  princefs  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  king  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia :  and  it  was 
.performed  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  on  February  the 
15th  1613-14,  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  with  a 
defcription  of  their  whole  fhew^  as  thpy  inarched  from  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls 's  houie  to  the  court,  with  all  their  noble 
conforts  and  attendants,  invented^  faj^iioned^  and  exhibited 
by  the  author's  friend  Inigo  Jones.  '     ' 

CHAPPEL  (William)  a  very  learned  and  pious  di-» 

^vjne,  bifhop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  andRofs  in  the  kingdom  of 

Ireland,  was  descended,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  parents 

that  were  but  in  narrow  circumftances,  and  bom  at  Lexing^ 

Jton  in  Nottinghamftfire^uf  on  the  loth  of  December    1582. 

Vitt  GnKf  l^c  was  (ent  to  a  j;ran}mar  fc^ool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame 

eimi  Chap-  cQunty  5  and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  removed 

pel  a  feipfo    j^  Chrifl's  College  in  Cambridge ;  of  which,  after  having 

con  cripu.    ^^j^  j^jg  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  ^egrees,  he  was  eleA- 

ed  fellow  in  the  year  1607.     He  became  as  eminent  a  tutor. 

Fuller*!       ^  ^^y  ^"  ^^  univerfity  \   and  was  alfo  remarkable   for  hi) 

Worthiei,  in  abilities  as  a  difputant,  in  regard  to  whicl^  there  is  an  anec- 

Mottinc-      jote  Qj.  two  preferved,  that  are  well  worth  relating.     In  the 

117!  "**  ''5P^"^S  ^f  ^'^  y^^**  J  624,  king  James  yifited  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity-college,  and  ws^s  entertained 
with  a  philofophical  a£l,  and  other  ncadepiical  performances. 
Fuller't       At  thefe  exercifes  dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity-college  was  refpon- 
Hift.  of       dent  at  St.  Mary's  ;  where  mr.  Chappel  as  opponent  puihed 
Cambridge,  jjim  fo  hard,  that  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  up  the  dif^ 
f '  *'^        pute,  he  fainted.     Upon  this  king  James,  who  valued  him- 
felf much  upon  his  (kill  in  fuch  matters,  undertook  to  main; 
••-'•'  *  taw 
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iittn  the  queftion  j  but  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  doctor; 
£oi  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons^ 
that  his  majefly  *^  openly  profefled  his  joy  to  find  a  man 
"  of  great  talents  fo  good  a  fubje£l."  Many  years  after 
this,  fir  William  St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popifli 
titular  dean  of  that  city,  it  fell  out,  that  mr.  Chappel,  then 
dean  of  Cafliel,  and  provoft  of  Dublin,  accidentally  ovet* 
look  them ;  upon  which  fir  William,  who  wa3  then  prefi- 
dent  of  Munfter,  propofed,  that  the  two  deans  (hould  dif- 
pete,  which,  though  mr.  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept^ 
jtt  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifh  dean,  with 
g^t  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  diffi-  Borface*t 
culty,  fiiyiJOg»  ^^  excufe  me,  fir  j  I  don't  care  to  difpute  wi(h  Reduaioa 
^'  one,  who  is  wont  to  ]^ill  his  man«"  of  JraUnd^ 

But  to  return.    It  is  probable,  that  he  would  have  fpent  '•  '^ 
bis  days  in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpeded 
offer  from  dr.  Laud,  then  biihop  of  London,  of  the  deanery 
of  Cafhel  in  Ireland  ;  which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf 
tells  us,  be  was  very  much  difturbed  at  Cambridge  by  the 
calumnies  of  fome  who*  envied  his  reputation,   he  was  yetvitaGuIi- 
very  uawillmg  to  accept.     For  being  a  man  of  a  quite  ea(y  thai  ciu^ 
temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor  was  at  all  ambiti-  P^* 
ous  of  dignities :  but  he  determined  at  length  to  accept  the 
offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was  inftalled 
dean  of  Cafh*e],  Auguft  20,  1633.     Soon  after  he  was  made  Ibii. 
provoft  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin  by  Laud,  th?n  archbi- 
ihop  of  Canterbury,    and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin ;  who,  denrous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  looked   upon  Chappel  as   the  propereft  perfon  to 
ietde  the  eftabliibment  that  was  propofed.     Chappel  took  Strailbrd*! 
vaft  pains  to  decline  this  charge,    the  burden  of  which  he  i*="«Tt.  vol. 
thought  too  heavy  for  his  flioulders ;   and  for  this  purpofe  '* ''  ^^* 
returned  to  England  in  May  1634,  but  in  vain.     Upon  this 
he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  refigned  his  fellowihip ; 
which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fkys,  was  the   fweeteft  of  earthly 
pitfennents.     He  alfo  vifited  his  native  country  ;  and  taking  Vita  GolU 
his  lafi  leave  of  his  ancient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned  •'?**  ^W- 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.     He  was  elefted  provoft  of  Trinity-'* 
college,  and  had  the  care  of  it  immediately  committed  to 
him;  though  he  was  not  fworn  into  it  till  June  5,  1637, 
on  account  of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooncr  fettled  and 
received.     The  excrcifes  of  the  univerfity  were  never  more  Sir  JtnfM 
firifily  looked  to,  nor  the  difcipline  better  obferved  than  in  ^*"'» 
his  time;  only  the  le£ture  for  teaching  Irifh  was  after  ^i^^r^.*M.'§ 
•dmifEon,  wholly  waved.  Yet,  that  h^  might  mix  fomething  BoiWe  ibia  • 
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of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable,  and  that  young  minds  might 
not  be  oppreflcd  with  too  much  feverity,  he  inftituted,  as  fir  James 
*  *  P*  ^  '  *  Ware  tells  us,  among,  the  juniors  a  Roman  common  wealth, 
which  continued  during  the  Chriftmas  vacation,  and  in  which 
they  had  their  dilators,  confuls,  cenibrs,  and  other  officers 
of  ilate  in  great  fplendor.  And  this  fingle  circumftance  may 
ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  who  was  remark- 
able for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very  different  qualities, 
fwectnefs  of  tcmpfer,  and  feverity  of  manners. 

In  1638,  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbi- 
(hop  of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhopricks  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Rofs ;  and  he  was  confecrated  at   St.  Patrick's 
in  Dublin  upon  the  nth  of  November  in  that  year,  though 
L1oyd*i  me- he  had  done  all  he   could   to  avcjd  this  honour.     By  the 
«"<>'"  •^  ** king's  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoftfhip  for  (bme 
ferers%l      time,  but  at  Lift  rcfigned  it  July   20,  1640;  before  which 
607/         time  he  had  endeavoured  to   obtain  a  fmall  bifhopriclc   in 
England,  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as   he 
Vita  Call-  tells  US,  and  die  in  peace.     But  his  endeavours  were  fruit- 
clmi  Chap-  ]^f^  .  jy^j  ^^  ^i^as  left  in  Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the 
^  *  ftorm,  which  he  had  long  forefeen.     He  was  attacked  in  the 

houfe  of  commons  with  great  bittemcfs  by  the  puritan  party, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin  from  Cork,  and  to  put  m 
f'lrcties  for  his  appearance.     In  the  month  of  June  '1641, 
articles  of  imoeachment  were  exhibited  a^ainft  him  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  confifting  of  fourteen,  though  the  fubftance 
of  them  was  reduced  to  two  5  the  firft  perjury,  on  a  fup- 
pofed  breach  of  his  oath  as  provoft,  the  fecond  malice  to- 
w.irds  the  Irifli,  founded  on  difcontinuing  the  Irifh  lefture, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  provol^.     The  profecution  was 
urjied  v/ith  iirent  violence,  and  forno  other  reaibn,  but  be- 
caufc  he  hi*d  enforced  uniformity  and  ftrift  church  difcipline 
in  the  college,  iti  oppofition  to  the  fanaticifm  of  thofe  times* 
Sir  Jjtmn     'j^j^jg  divine's  f;ite  was   foniewhat  peculiar ;  for,  though  the 
Ibid?*      '  moftconfiant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was  abufed  at  Cam- 
Lloyd,  ftc.  bridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for  being  a  papift. 
IbM.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles,  he  was  ex- 

pofcd  to  lUU  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement a^  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which 
'  was  ftill  depending  ;  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark 
for  England,  for  the  fake  of  returning  from  thence  to  Cork, 
v/hich  from  Dublin,  as  things  ftood,  he  could  not  fafely  do. 
lie  embarked  on  December  the   26th  1641,  and  the  next 
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iky  hnded  at  Milford  Haven,  after  a  double  efcape,  as  him-r 

fdf  phrafes  it,  from  the  Irifli  wolves  and  the  Irifh   fea.   He  yj^^  q^i^ 

went  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pembroke,  and  from  thence  to  dm.  Chap- 

Tenby,  where  informatiojtji  was  made  of  him  to  the  mayor,  pd, 

who  committed  him  to   goj^l  upon   th?   25th  of  January, 

After  lying  there  feveii  weeks,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the 

intcreft  of  fir  Hugh  Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon 

giving  bond  in  a  thoufand  pounds  for  his  ^ppe^rance  j  and 

on  the  J  6th  of  March  fet  out  for  Briftol.     Here  he  learnt, 

that  the  f^p  bound  from  Cork  to  England^  wherein  were  a 

great  part  of  hU  effe^Ss,  was  loft  near  Mi nehead  ;  and  thcrcw 

in,  among  other  things,  peri(hed   h/s  choice   collection  of 

books.     After  fuch  ^  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  con-r 

Moiis  increafing,  hp  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  h^ 

fpent  the  remainder  of  "his  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement ;  anc} 

died  at  Derby,  where  he  bad  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whit? 

funday  1649.     We  know  b.ut  little  of  his  family,  only  we 

)earn  from  the  infcription  upon  hjs  monument,   tha,t  "  be 

*'  had  a  younger  brother,  vvhile  he  lived,  named  John  Chapr 

*'  pel,  who  was  alfo  a  very  eminent  divine,  and  born  for  the 

"  pulpit ;  but  that  he  went  to  heaven  before  him,  and  hi§ 

"  remains  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Mans  field-Woodhoufe." 

This  monument  was  ereftcd  to  his  menjiory  fome  years  after 

his  dcceafc,  in  the  church  of  Bilftrop  in  Nottinghamfhire  j 

where  he  was  burjied  by  the  pious  care  pf  dr.  Rjchar^  5terne| 

^tfchbifhpp  of  York. 

He  publifhed  the  year  before  his  death  Methodus   con* 
cionandi,    that  is.  The  method   of   preaching,    which    for 
its  ufefulnefs   was  alfo  translated  into  Englifh.     His   Ufe 
(if  holy  fcripture,  was  printed  afterwards  in  the  year  1653, 
He  left  behiqd  him   alfo  his   own  life,    written   by   him- 
fclf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed  ;   firft  from  a 
manufcript  in  the  hands   of  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  bart.    by 
tJic  celebrated  mr.  Hearne,  and  a  fe(:ond  time  by  the  reve- j^},,^^.^  1^^ 
rend  mr.  Peck  from  a  raaijufcript  ftill  preferved  in  Trinitv-  laadi  Anti- 
hall  Cambridge  5  for  the  author  left  two  copies  of  it.     Mr.  J"*"*^'- 
Peck  adds,  by  way  of  note  upon  his  edition,  the  following  ^  p  """j^^ ' 
cxtraft  of  a  letter  from  mr,  Be^upre  Bell.     "  'Tis  certain  Dcfidcrau 
^' THE  WHOLE  DUTY   OF  MAN    was   written Curi'^-, vol. 
"  by  one,  who  fuffered  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland  j  and  fome  "*  ^^  *  **• 
"  lines  in  this  piece  give  great  grounds  to  conjedlure,  that 
**  bifhop  Chappcl  was  the  author.    March  3^  I734«"  Thus, 
yrt  fee,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many  other   great  and  good 
pe^fons,  coipes  in  fgr  part   of  the  credit  of  th^t  excellent 
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book  ;  yet  there, is  no  explicit  evidence  of  his  having  been 
the  author  of  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  I.  although  it  was  not  publifh- 
cd  till  1657,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  agreeable  enough  to 
this  prelate's  plain  and  eafy  way  of  writing ;  but  then  there 
can  be  no  reafon  given,  whv  his  name  (hould  be  fupprefled 
in  the  title  page,  when  a  posthumous  work  of  his  was  adu* 
ally  publiflied  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 

CHARLETON  (Walter)  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
Wood*»Atb.  f^,^  of  the  reverend  Walter  Charlcton  rcftor  of  Shepton 
ii. aS'  Ilia.  Mallet  in  Somerfetfhire.     He  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet 
February  2,  1610.     He  was  inftrucEled  in  grammar  learning 
Hift.  *    .    jjy  jjjs  father,  and  in  Lent  term  1635,  was  entered  at  Mag- 
0»on  J.  U.  ^a'fi'^  ball,  Oxford,  under  dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
p.  337.        Oxford.     He  very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and 
had  the  degree  of  doftor  of  that  fticulty,  conferred  on  hinty 
in  February  1642.     Soon  after,    he  was  made  one  of  the 
phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  L     Upon  the  decline 
of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  came  into  confiderable 
praftice.     In  the  fpace  of  ten  years  before  the  reftoration,  he 
wrote  and  publiflied  feveral  treatifes    on  various   fubjefls: 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica* 
Athem«        Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
Oxon.  vol.    Charles  IL  while  in  exile,  and  retained  that  honour  after 
"****" "'the  king's  return.     Upon  the  founding  of  the  royal  focicty, 
he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.     In   1689  he  was  chofen 
prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     Soon  after,  the  nar- 
Hlft.  of  Ett-  rownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the 
ClTo/^ir  e.»  '^(^^^i  of  Jerfey.     He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1707, 
Biogr.  Irit.  and  m  the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

CHARPENTIER  (Fravcis)  dean  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  .at  Paris  in  February  162c.  His  early 
difqovery  of  fine  parts  and  great  acutencis  made  his  friends 
defign  him  for  the  bar:  but notwithftanding his  qualifications 
for  this  profeffion,  his  tafte  and  humour  carried  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  preferred  the  repofe  and  ftillnefs  of  the  dofet 
to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life ;  and  was  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  antiquity,  than  with 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  in  the  year  165 1,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  bcft 
converfation  for  his  improvement.  When  monfieur  Colbert 
ecame  minifter  of  ftate,  he  projedled  the  fetting  up  a  French 
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Eaft India  company;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  mbre  ef- 
/cAually,  he  thought  it  proper,  that  a  difcourfe  fhould  be 
publiflied  upon  this  fubje^.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Char- 
pemier  to  draw  one  up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  perfor- 
mance, that  he  kept  him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place 
him  in  another  academy  which  was  then  founding,  and  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Infcriptions  and  Me- 
dals. The  learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a 
confiderabie  mafter,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
his  exa£l  and  critical  judgment,  made  htm  very  ferviceable  in 
canying  on  the  bufinefs  of  this  new  academy ;  and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contri- 
buted more  than  himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  of  medals, 
which  were  ftruck  with  the  mod:  confiderabie  events,  thatpeii^oo 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  HiH.  de 

Charpentier  publifhed  feveral  works,  which  were  well  re- 1* Actdcm. 
ceived.  His  firft  performance  was  The  life  of  Socrates,  prin- 
ted in  the  year  1650,  to  which  he  added  a  French  verfion  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia :  and  eight  years  after,  he  publifh* 
cd  another  French  verfion  from  the  fame  author,  namely, 
of  his  Cyropedia.  In  the  year  1664,  he  publifhed  A  dif- 
courfe of  a  faithful  fubjedt  concerning  the  eftabjifhment  of  a 
French  Eaft  India  company,  addreflcd  to  all  Frenchmen  j 
and  in  1665,  An  account  of  this  new  eftablifliment,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  king.  The  (hare  he  had  in  a  famous  dif- 
pute,  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  publick  nxonumental  in- 
fcriptions in  Latin  or  French,  put  him  upon  publifhing  a 
traft  in  the  yt^ar  1676,  entitled,  A  defence  of  the  propriety 
of  the  French  language  for  the  iijfcription  of  a  triumphd 
arc :  and  this  piece  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  fame 
fubje£l  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  title  of.  The  excellency 
of  the  French  language.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  mr.  Bayle 
fays,  that  Charpentier  **  has  refuted  the  objeftions  of  nis 
"  adverfary  with  great  acutenefs  and  folidity,  and  eftabliftied 
"  his  own  opinion  upon  the  firmeft  reafons,  enforced  with. 
**  the  greateft  eloquence  and  erudition  :  and  of  the  -aft,  that 
"  it  is  full  of  exquifite  erudition,  and  deferves  to  be  read„  .  , 
"  with  the  greateft  attention.  Rep.  de« 

Charpentier  died  upon  the  aid  of  April  1702,  being  82Lettref  de 
years  of  age.     His  harangues  and  difcourfes,  delivered  before  *'•'*• '^*4- 
the  academy,  or  when  he  was  pitched  on  to  make  a  fpecch  to 
die  king,  are  extant  in  the  colledlions  of  the  academy*  Thsre 
are  likewife  of  his  in  print  feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fon- 
oets,  paliaphrafes  upon  the  pfalms ;  and  many  other  works^ 
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tvKich  have  not  been  printed.  As  to  the  character  of  h\^ 
works>  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  wit  and  judgment^ 
ftrength  and  learning,  are  every  where  vifible  and  (hining  m 
them.  There  the  reader  may  meet  with  fome  of  the  highcft 
flights  of  eloquence,  and  maftcrly  ftrokcs  of  compofition, 
which  will  convince  him,  that  Charpcnticr  did  not  copy  but 
from  the  beft  originals. 

Bajfc,  C  H  A  R  R  O  N  (Peter)  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 

I541;  Though  his  parents  were  in  very  narrow  circum- 
ftances,  yet  feeing  fomcthing  in  their  fon  Peter,  which  ar- 
gued a  more  than  common  capacity,  they  were  particularly 
attentive  to  his  education.  After  making  a  conficferable  pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  learning,  he  applied  to  loe;ick,  meta- 
phyficics,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  He  ftudied  civil 
and  common  law  at  the  univerfitics  of  Orleans  and  Bourges, 

htorciu  3"^  commenced  doftor  in  that  faculty.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment. He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  beft  and  moft 
improving  fchool  in  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  attended 
at  all  the  publick  hearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefee- 
ing  that  preferment  in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was 
like  to  come  very  flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  interefl^ 

Biyle.  "or  relations  among  the  folicitors  and  prodtors  of  the  court, 
nor  meannefs  enough  to  cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle 
himfelf  into  bufmefs,  he  gave  over  that  employment,  and 
^  clofely  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  :  and  by  his  fuperior 
pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into  high  reputation,  with 
the  greateft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  infomuch 
that  the  bifhops  feemed  to  ftrive  which  of  them  Ihould  .get 

IbWi  him  into  his  dioccfe ;  making  him  an  offer  of  the  place  of 

theological  canon  or  divinity  lefturer  in  their  churches,  and 
of  feveral  other  dignities  and  benefice?,  befides  giving  him 
feveral  noble  prefents.  He  was  fucceflively  theologal  of  Ba- 
zas, Acqs,  Lethoure,  Agen,  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon 
and  fchoolmaftcr  in  the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter 

IWortrii  in  the  church  of  Conddm.  Q^eeh  Margaret,  duchcfs  of 
Bulois,  was  pleafcd  to  entertain  him  for  her  preacher  in  or- 
dinary, and  the  king,  though  at  that  time  a  proteftant,  fre- 
quently did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience.  He 
was  affo  retainer  to  the  late  cardinal  d'Armagrtac  the  pope's 
legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.  He  ne- 
Ver  took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
With  deferving,  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft,  and  had 
therefore  no  other  title  or  charaftcr,  but  that  of  prieft  only* 
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After  fcvcntecn  or  eighteen  years  abfence  from  Paris,    he 
rcfolved  to  go  and  end  his  days  there,    but  being  a  great 
Jovcr  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf  by  vow  to  become  a 
Carthufian.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  communicated  his 
intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was  rejefted,  not- 
withftanding  his  moft  preiSng  entreaties.     He  could  not  be^*y^«« 
received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about  fevcn  or 
eight  and  forty.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  all  the 
vigour  of  youth  to  fupport  its  aufterities.     He  next  addrefled 
himfelf  to  the  Celeftmes  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuc- 
ccfs,  and  upon  the  fame  reafons ;  whereupon  he  was  aflured 
by  three  learned  cafuifts,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  accellbry 
to  the  non-performance  of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of 
obligation  upon  him  from  it,  and  that  he  might,  with  a  very 
fafe  and  good  confcience,    continue  in  the  world  as  a  fecu- 
lar,  without  any  need  of  entering  into  any  religious  orden 
He  preached  a  courfe  of  Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  the  year''"*** 
1589.     Going  afterwards  to  Bourdeaux,  he  contracted  tnere 
a  very  intimate  friendship  with  the  fieur  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, author  of  the  well-known  eflays,  from  wiiom  he  re-  Ibid* 
ceived  all  poffible   teftimonies  of  reciprocal   afFedion ;  for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  laft  will,  that 
in  regard  he  left  no  ifliie  male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron  fliould, 
after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms  plain^ 
as  they  belonged  to  his  noble  family.     H9  ftaid  at  Bour- 
deaux from  the  year  1589,  to  the  year  1593 ;  and  in  that 
interval  compofed  his  book,  entitled,  Les  trois  verites,  the 
Three  truths  [a],  which  he  publifhed  In  1594.     This  work 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Sulpice,  biihop  and 
count  of  Cahors,  who  fcnt  for  him,  and  offered  him  the 
places    of  his  vicar  general,  and  canon  theologal   in  his 
church,  which  he  accepted.     He  was  deputed  to  the  gene- 
ral aflfembly  of  the  clergy  in  1595,  and  was  chofen  fint  fc-iiM. 
cretary  to  the  affembly*     In  1599  he  returned  to  Cahors,'Morcri. 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  compofed  eight  difcourfes 
upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  and  others  upon- 
the  knowledge  and  provide,nce  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife  his  books 
of  wifdom.     Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  biihop  of 

[a]  Theft  three  toiths  are  the  catholick  is  the  only  tnic  church, 

following ;  I.  That  there  is  a  God  By  the  Hiil  he  combats  the  atheifts : 

and  a  true  religion :  II.  That  of  by  the  fccond  the  pagans,  jews  and 

all  religions  the  chriftian  is  the  on-  mahometans :  and  by  the  thii-d,  the 

ly  true  one :    III.  That  of  all  the  hereticks  and  fchifmaticks.     Baylc. 
cluriftian  conubunions  the  Roman 
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Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefeoted  him  with  tfatt 
cbapterfbip  in  his  church,  and  the  tfaeologal  chair  £dling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that 
^oo,  which  Charron  accepted,  and  refolved  to  fettle  there. 
In  the  year  1601  he  printed  at  Pourdeaux  his  books  of  wif* 
dom,  which  gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  ipade  his  char 

Bayk.  ra&er  generally  known.  In  0£h>ber  1603  he  made  a  Jour* 
ney  to  raris,  to  thank  the  bifliop  of  Boulogne  who,  in  or- 
der  to  have  him  near  himlelf,  had  oi&red  him  the  place  of 
theologal  canon.  This  Charron  was  difpofed  to  accept  of, 
but  the  moifture  and  coldnefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its 

Ibi<i,  nearnefs  to  the  fea,    not  only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend, 

a  melancholy  and  unpkafant  place,  but  very  unwholefome 
and  rheumatick  and  foggy  too ;  adding,  that  the  fun  "was 
his  vifible  God,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At  Paris  hebe- 
gaii  a  new  edition  of  his  books  of  wifdom,  of  ifrhichhelived 
to  fee  but  three  or  four  iheets  wrought  affi  dying  on  the  i6ch 
of  November  1603,  of  an  34)pplexy.  The  imprcflion  of  the 
tiew  edition  of  his  book  of  wifdom,  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paiiages  in 
the  former  edition,  was  completed  in  the  year  1604  by  the 
care  of  a  friend ;  but  as  tho  fioundeaux  edition  contakied 
fome  thtogs,  that  were  eidier  fuppre^led  or  isltefied  in  the 
fubfequent  one,  it  was  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
Hence  the  bpokfellers  of  feveral  cities  rcprintsd  the  -book 
after  that  edition;  and  this  induced  a  Paris  bookfellcr  to  print 
an  edition,  to  which  he  fubjoified  all  the  pa&ges  of  die  £rft 
.edition,  which  had  been  ftnick  out  or  corredied,  and  all 
thofe  which  the  prefident  Je^nnin,  wiio  was  employed  by 
tl>e  chancellor  ^o  examine  the  book,  judged  necefiary  to  be 
changed.  This  edition  appeared  in  1707.  There  have 
been  two  tranflations  of  it  into  £ngliil^,  the  laft  and  b^ 
was  made  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  fometime  fdHow  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1697.  As  for 
what  relates  to  his  temper,  manners,  converfation,  and  ac- 
tions^ let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  chat  he  made  it  his  conftant  bufi- 
Tidfs  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  excellent  rules  atid 
maxims,  contained  at  large  in  hts  iecond  book  of  his  treatife 
p{  wifdom.  What  perfuaiion  of  church  he  was  of,  his 
Three  truths  abundantly  declare.  How  ftrift  and  confci- 
entious  he  was  may  appear  from  a  fingle  inftance,  that  the' 
he  was  poflefled  of  fcvcral  theologal  canonries,  one  after  an- 
pther,  yet  he  would  never  be  prevailed  with  to  refignanv 
of  them  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  nor  to. name  his  lucceiT 
for^   for  fear  of  giving  occafion  to  the  cenf^re  of  having 
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ifoft  fmwtc  c<iafideratiOfis  put  in  an  unquaiified  maji,  but 
he  oonftantly  gave  them  up  freely  into  the  hands  of  tboTe 
faUbops  who  bad  collated  him.  His  piety  appears  in  his  laft^^'^* 
will  written  all  with  his  own  hand  in  January  1602,  in 
which  he  firft  returns  moft  humble  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  mercies  and  benefits  which  by  his  bounty  he  had  enjoyed 
m  bis  life-time, .  begs  of  him  moft  earneftly  for  his  iaiinite 
luid  tncomprehenfible  mercy's  fake  and  for  his  merits  flied 
and  multiplied  upon  us  all  his  members  the  t\e&.  faints,  to 
grant  him  favour,  and  full  pardon  for  all  his  offences ;  to  re- 
ceive htm  for  his  own 'child ;  to  aflift  and  conduA  him  with 
his  holy  Ipirit,  during  his  continuance  an  this  world,  that  he 
ought  ever  remain  in  a  found  mind  and  the  true  love  and  fer* 
vice  of  him  his  God,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  death  he  would 
receive  his  foul  to  himfelf,  admit  him  into  the  fociety  and 
fweet  repofe  of  his  well  beloved  ones,  and  infpire  all  his  holy 
and  ele£l  faints  with  a  pious  and  charitable  difpoHtion,  to  pray 
imd  make  interceffion  for  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  legacies,  he-  bequeaths,  among 
other  things  to  the  church  of  Condom,  provided  h^  corpfe 
}>t  interred  there,  two  hundred  livres  (Tournois)  upon  con^ 
iixkm  that  every  year,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  high  mafs 
ihaU  be  onoe  (aid  in  hi$  behalf,  and  abfolution  once  pronouar 
cedover  his  grave.  He  gives  moreover  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholais  and  yoking  girls,  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
crowns,  the  yearly  income  hereof  to  be  diftrlbuted  for  ever, 
^  one  moie^to  three  or  four  fchobrs  ;  the  other  to  tiireet 
four,  of  £ve  young  maidens,  at  the  diicretion  of  his  execu- 
tors, of  which  he  conflituted  five :  the  mafter  of  St.  Andrews 
ichool,  and  redor  of  the  jefuits  at  Bourdeaux  for  the  time 
being,  his  heir,  and  twoof  his  friends^  the  three  laft  to  name 
feme  other  p^ons  to  fucceed  in  this  truft  after  their  deceafe, 
with  this  qualifixiration,  that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
repiKed  for  their  abilities,  honefty,  and  charity.  And  that 
^ay  three  of  thefe  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft,  might  manage, 
and  di^Kjfe  things  as  they  fhould  fee  convenient :  likewife  he 
fives  and  bequeaths  to  mrs.  Leonoia  Moata^ne,  wife  to  the 
hew:  de  Camin,  king's  couniel  in  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
.AeaMK,  half-fifter  to  the  late  fieur  de  Montagne,  the  fum  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  And  her  hufband,  monfieur  Camln,  ' 
}ie  oonflitutes  hb  fole  heir  -,  he  paying  the  charges,  and  lega^* 
cics  contained  in  his  will,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  thou^d  livres  Tournois. 

Monfieur  Charron  was  a  perfen,  fays  dr.  Stanhope,  that  Li^«  pref»xe4 
fe^icdQody  led  a  pious  a^dgopdlife^  was  charitably  difpofed,^^^^J^^ 

a  per-  ' 
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k  pcrfon  of  wirdom  and  conduct,  ferious  and  confideiate ;  1 
great  philofopher,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  famous  and  powerful 
preacher,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  the  mod, excel- 
lent virtues  and  graces  both  moral  and  divine:  fuch  as  made 
him  very  remarkable  and  fmgular ;  and  defervedly  gave  him 
the  charafter  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  chriftian ;  fuch  as 
preferve  a  great  honour  and  efteem  for  his  memory  among 
perfons  of  worth  and  virtue^  and  will  continae  to  do  fo,  as 
long  as  the  woi^ld  Ihall  lail. 

CHASTEL  (John)  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Pa- 
ris, attempted  to  kill  ffcnry  IV.  Of  France  upon  the  27th  of 
^^2?^'  December  in  the  year  1594.  This  prince^  having  taken  a 
'*  '  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was  returned  to  Paris  that 
very  day.  He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his  miftrefs  Gabrieila 
d'Lftree,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouchage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was  ftruck  in  his  un- 
der lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.  John 
Chaftfel,  who  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned  to  cut  his 
throat,  was  then  but  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  He  had 
no  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  him- 
felf  in  the  crowdi  Every  body  ftood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs 
to  know  who  the  villain  was ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape. 
But  fomebody  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was 
taken  at  a  venture ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  be- 
traying him.  The  king  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  had  feized  him,  to  let  him  go ;  faying  that  he 
pardoned  him  :  but  hestring,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  je- 
iuits,  he  cried  out,  **  muft  then  the  jefuits  be  convkSed 
*'  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  regicide,  being  carried  to 
the  prifon,  called  For-rEveche,  was  there  examined  by  the 
great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the  king's  houfhold,  and 
declared  the  reafons,that  determined  him  to  fo  defperate  an  at- 
tempt :  which  he  explained  more  fully  the  day  after,  before 
the  officers  of  the  parliament.  Being  queftioned  about  the 
faft,  he  confeiled  himfelf  pufhed  to  it,  by  being  confcious 
of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life  ;  that  he  defpaired 
of  forgivenefs ;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape 
going  to  hell,  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his  damnation  more 
tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  adion.  •  Being  a(ked,  what 
that  great  ackion  was,  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of  the  king} 
Hot  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  from  damnation,  but 
only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.  Being 
aiked,  whence  he  had  this  new  theology,  he  anfwered,  from 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy*     He  was  then  alked,  whether  he  had 

ftudied 
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ftuJied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  in  the  meditation  chamber,  in  which  are  the 
pictures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures; 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateft  finners,  with  a 
prcteilce  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  rea- 
lity to  diftur^)  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  ap- 
paritions into  a  refolution  to  <!ommit  bold  a6lions  r  to  which 
he  anfvvered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under 
fiather  Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditatioa 
chamber.  Being  alked,  who  it  was,  that  p^rfuaded  him  to 
kill  the  king  ?  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  fevjeral 
places,  that  It  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they, 
who  faid  it,  called  him  a  tj'rant-  Then  they  afked  him', 
whether  it  was  not  cuftomary  with  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  kill- 
ing the  king  ?  to  which  he  replied,  thathe  had  heard  them  fay, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  :  that  he  was  without  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  and  that  no  ohe  ought  to  obey  him,  or 
acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had  obtained  the  pope's 
approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the  grand  chamber, 
he  made  the  fame  anfwers,  and  particularly  afferted  and  main^ 
tained  the  following  propofition :  viz.  that  **  it  was  lawful 
"  to  kill  kings,  even  thfe  king  now  reigning,  who  was  no 
"  member  of,  the  church,  becaufe  he  was  not  approved  hj 
"  the  pope." 

He  was  fcntenced  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
December  the  29th,  I594j  and  fufFered  the  fame  day  by  the 
light  of  flambeaux.  The  fentence  fct  forth  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  fufferings,  and  runs  in  this  manner:  "thfe 
"  court  has  condemned,  and  docs  condemn,  John  Cha- 
**  ftel  to  make  honourable  amends  before  the  chief  door 
"  of  the  church  of  Paris,  ftripped  to  his  fhirt,  holding  in  his 
'*  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of  two  pounds  weight,  and  therfe 
**  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  that  he  had  wickedly  .and 
"  treacheroufly  attempted  to  commit  this  moft  inhuman  and 
**  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the  king  in  the  face 
*'  with  a  knife ;  and  that, '  having  been  taught  a  falfe  and 
"  damnable  doftrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial^  that  It  was  lawful 
"  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reigning 
"  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
"  pope's  approbation ;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chattel  re- 
"  pents,  and  for  which  he  bcg»  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king, 
"  and  of  the  court.  This  d6ne,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a 
"  fledge  to  la  Place  de  Greve,  (which  anfwers  to  what  we 
**  call  Tyburn,)  and  there  to  have  the  flcfh  of  his  arms  and 
*'  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers  ,  and  his  right  hand, 
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<<  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
<«  to  coQunit  the  murder,  cut  ofFj  afterwards  his  body  to  be 
^^  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  hories,  pulling  feveral  ways* 
*^  and  his  members  and  corpfe  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
^^  b^mt  to  aihes,  and  the  afties  thrown  up  into  the  air.  The 
^^  court  alio  has  declared,  and  does  declare,  all  his  goods  and 
^^  chattels  forfeited  to  the  kins.  Before  this  fentence  be  exe* 
^<  cuted  upon  him,  he  (hall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  fufFer 
^'  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to  d&- 
,^^  cl^re  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  cirumftances  relating 
^'  to  his  trial." 

JBy  the  £u7ie  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  baniftied  out  of 
Fraocc,  but  this  not  intirely  on  account  of  Chafters  crimen 
which  was  only  here  an  occaflon  of  determining  a  caufe  againft 
them,  ihat  had  been  leaded  fome  months  before.  Teter 
Chaftel  his  father  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chailel 
was  then  ftudying  philofophy,  were  tried  tjie  loth  of  Janua^ 
jry  fallowing.  Tne  jefuit  was  baniihed  for  ever,  Peter  Chaf- 
tel  for  nine  years  out  of  France,  and  for  eyer  out  of  the  city 
Sifii  Aiburbs  of  Paris ;  upon  pain  of  being  h^ged  and  ftran- 
g)ed  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed  to  return.  The  jefuit's 
goods  and  chattels  wpre  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  Peter  Cha£- 
td  was  fined  two  thoufand  crowns.  The  court  alfo  ordered 
the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chaftel  lived,  to  be  intirely  dem<^ 
Jjiihed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  ^he  fpot  pn  which  it 
Qood  to  be  anpiiied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public^,  and  that  t}o 
..othe;r  houfe  inall  ever  be  built  upon  itf  but  thait  a  high  pillar 
4>f  free  Qxync  fhouid  be  fet  up  tlierc  for  a  perpetual  monument 
_of  tha;t  mod  wicked  ^nd  abominable  murder  attempted  on 
the  kii]^s  petfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved  an 
infcription  containing  the  reafons,  for  which  the  houfe  was 
^lemoiiihed  and  the  pillar  ere^ed#  This  fentence  was  execu- 
ted ;  but  the  pillar  has  (ince  been  taken  down,  and  a  fpri^g 
cauied  to  run  there^loftead  of  it. 

SceSpeebt't  CHAUCER  (GeoffR£v)  onc  of  the  greateft,  ai 
file  of  chau-well  gs  moft  antient  of  theElnglifli  poets,  lived  in  theXIVth 
ftf  prefixed  century.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  bom  in  Jjot^ 
LMdon^^*'^^"  in  1328,  the  fecond  of  king  Edward  III.  He  w;^ 
7602.  '  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  refidcd  itHiis  eighteenth 
Gen.  Di^.  year^  when  he  wrote  the  Court  of  love,  and  fome  other 
^|*«''p^"' pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge,  t»  ftudy  at  Oxford, 
Spccht. '  '  ^^^  afterwards  travelled  into  Franpey^^HolIand,  and  othor 
countries.  Upon  his  return,  be  altered  himfelf  in  the  Inner 
Ten^ple.     His  diftinguiihing  accompliihments,  both  of  bod|^ 
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and  mind)  gaiited  him  the  friendfliip  of  m&ttf  perfom  cf 
£ftin£Hon,  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  coUft^  wlkere  his 
frft  cmidoymcnt  was  in  quality  of  riie  king's  Jttge.  ThcQ^^Oi^l^ 
Kng,  in  the  fortjr-firft  year  of  his  feign,  gfantcd  him 
for  his  good  fervtces,  by  the  title  of  Dile^tus  vafottut 
nofter,  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  pay^6  Out  of  the 
Exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  pfovidt  fof  bitn.  NoC 
long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  ptivy  clwuii- 
ber ;  and  in  the  forty-third  of  his  i^ign,  the  king  gtanted 
Km  the  further  fum  of  twenty  marks  a  yeaf,  during  Jtfe. 
Next  year  he  was  made  Oiield-bearer  to  tne  king.  &  the 
number  of  Chaucer's  court  patrond  was  John  of  Gstunt, 
duke  of  Lancaftfer,  by  whom,  and  alfo  his  ducHefs  Blanche^ 
a  lady  diftinguiflied  for  her  wit  and  virtue,  h%  Was  greatly 
efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her  fervice  Me  Catherlile  Rox^ 
et,  (daughter  of  fir  Payn,  or  Pagan  RoSeM,  A  native  <st 
Hainault,  and  Guien  king  at  arms  for  thit  ^Otmtty)  who 
jhanried  fir  Hugh  Swynford,  k  khighC  of  Lincoln.  This 
gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  matriag^,  hid  lady  returned 
into  the  dulce's  family,  and  was  appointed  governed  of  hh 
children.  She  had  a  lifter  whofe  nalne  was  I%ilippi^  a  gf^t 
fitvourite  likewifb  with  the  duke  .and  duchefs,  and  by  tfaem 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  as  appears  from  a  pi&ure  taken  of  him  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  handfomefl  perfons  about  the  c^uit.  In 
die  (brty^fixth  year  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alfo  com^- 
miffioned,  in  conjundion  with  othei"  perfons,  to  treat 
with  the  republick  of  Genoa.  This  negociation,  it  i^  con*  ^^'  ^"^ 
jedured,  r^arded  the  hiring  of  fhips  for  the  king's  navy  ^  for 
in  diofe  times,  though  we  made  frequently  gteat  naval  iffma-^ 
ments^  yet  we  had  but  very  few  fliips  of  our  own,  and  thie 
defed  was  fupplied  by  hiring  them  from  the  free  fhitds,  (ti-^ 
Aer  in  Germanv  or  Italy*  Upon  his  tetufn,  his  m^e^ 
granted  him  a  jpitdier  of  wine  daily,  in  the  poft  of  hotk"^ 
don,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England*  Sooti  after 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cufloms  of  London,  fot 
wooU,  wooll-fells,  and  hides  ;  wi^h  a  provtfb,  thit  he  fhoutd 
perfonally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  atcolinti  of  it 
with  his  own  hand.  About  a  yeal"  aftet  his  noftiiaatioii  to 
this  office,  he  obtain^  frtmi  the  king  a  grant  of  the  lands, 
and  body  of  fit  Edmund  Staplegate,  (bn  of  fir  £<lmund  Sta^ 
pfegatic  of  Kent,  in  v^aid.  His  income  at  thi^  titnfe  amouii-* 
ted  to  one  thotifafid  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  kll  year  of 
king  Edwaidp  bt  w^  one  of  the  commiffioners  fiNM  oitt 
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to  expofttilate  with  the  French,  on  thdr  violaHon  of  the 
truce.  Richard  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377^ 
confirmed  the  fame  year  bis  grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer, 
of  twenty  marks  a  year,  and  likewife  the  other  grant  of  4 
pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Richarj 
the  IId*s  reign,  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf,  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.  Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  WickliiFe's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyied  John  of  Northampton,  mayor 
of  London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according 
to  the  advice  given  by  WickliiFe.  This  was  highly  refented 
by  the  clergy.  Camberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.  Our 
poet,  who  was  apprifed  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France, 
a^d  Zealand,  where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  books. 

His  heceiEties  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  be  was 
difcovcred,  feized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcover^ 
ing  all  he  knew  of  the  late  tranfad^ions  in  this  city,  he  was 
difcharged.  This  confeiiion  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load 
of  calumny.  To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he 
wrote  his  Teflament  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Boecius  de 
confolatione  philofophiae.  His  afflictions  received  a  veij 
confiderable  addition,  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter^s 
credit  at  court.  Chaucer  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy 
fi:ene  of  life,  which  had  involved  him  in  fo  many  troubles, 
aod  accordingly  retired  to  Woodftock,  where  he  employed 
part  of  his  time,  in  revifing  and  correfting  his  writings. 
The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return  to  favour,  and  his  marrying 
Catherine  Swynford,  Ufter  to  Chaucer's  >vife,  could  not  in- 
fluence our  author  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  publifli- 
ed  his  admirable  Treatife  on  the  aftrolabe.  The  king  upon 
his  return  to  France,  where  he  efpoufed  iiUbel  the  r  rench 
king's  daughter,  then  very  young,  and  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter,  grai^ted  Chaucer  an  annu- 
ity of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  that  given  him 
by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced  him  to  difpofe 
of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  reira  grant? 
ed  him  his  protection  for  two  years.  Upon  the  deatn  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dui)nington  caftle,  where 
he  fpent  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life.  Upon  the  acceiEon  of 
Henry  of  Lanqifter,  the  fon  of  his  brother  in  law,  to  the 
throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  of  an  an? 
Aiuity,  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtain- 
ied  a  confim^tion  of  them  by  an  exemplification  pf  his  for? 
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raer  letters  patents.  The  new  kin^  alfo  granted  him,  in  th* 
£rft  year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity,  of  forty  marks  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  Odober  25,  1400,  and 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter  abbey,  in  the  great  fouth  crofs 
ifie.  By  his  wife  Phillppa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addreiled  his  Aftrolabc: 
Thomas  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reig^ 
of  Henry  IV.  ambaflador  to  France  and  Biirgimdy,  and  paffed 
diro'  feveral  other  publick  pofts. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Specht,  dated 
fiom  Leicefter,  the  30th  of  June  1597,  comparing  Chaucer 
with  other  poets ;  tells  us,  that  his  ^^  Canterbury  tales  con- 
^^  tain  in  them  almoft  the  fame  argument,  that  is  handled 
'*  in  comedies :  his  ftile  therein  for  the  moft  part  is  low  and 
"  open,  and  like  unto  theirs  j  but  herein  they  differ.  The 
^*  comedy  writers  do  all  follow  and  borrow  one  of  another ; 
^  as  Terence  from  Plauttis  and  Menanderji  Plautus  from 
*^  Menander  and  Demophilus;  Statius  and  Csciliua  from 
^  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and  almoft  all  the 
^  laft  comedians  from  that,  which  was  called  Antiqua  co> 
**  media ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
'^  is  merely  his  own  i  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of  men,  and 
"  to  diicover  all  vices  of  age  5  which  he  doth  fo  feelingly, 
*'  and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  whatfoever 
"  mark  he  levels  at/'  He  afterwards  obferves,  -that  our  poet 
"  may  rightly  be  called,  the  pith  and  finews  of  eloquence, 
"  and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  plcafant  writing  ; 
"  befides  one  gift  he  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is, 
"  by  excellency  of  his  defcriptions  to  poflefs  his  readers  with 
^'  a  more  forcible  imagination,  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were) 
"  done  before  their  eyes,  which  they  read  j  than  any  other 
*'  that  ever  hath  written  in  any  tongue." 

**  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  £nglifli  poetry,"  fays  mr,' 
Dryden,  **  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration, 
"  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Ramans  Virgil :  he  is 
"  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in^all  fcienccs, 
"  and  therefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubjeds ;  as  he  knew 
**  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alio  when  to  leave  oiF,  a  conti-  • 
"  nence,  whi<ih  is  praftifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
**  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.    Chau- 
"  cer  followed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  ^fo  bold  • 
'*  to  go  beyond  her:   and    there  is   a  great  difference  of  * 
^^  being  poeta  &  nimis  poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus ; 
^^  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  beliaviour  and  afFe^llation. 
*^  The  yerfe  gf  Chaucer,  I  co;ifeis,  is  ^ot  b^monious  to 
•    3  '  ♦*  us^ 
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^  us,  but  it  is  like  todoquenoe  <]£  one  whom  Tacitiu  cooh 
^  mends,  it  was  auiibus  ifiius  temporis  acoomiiiodata :  diey 
^  who  liv^d  with  him,  and  (bme  time  after  him,  thought  it 
^  muiicaly  and  it  oondnues  toy  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
^  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gorver,  his 
^  contemporaries:  there  is  the  rude  fweetneis  of  a  Scotch 
^  tune  in  it^  which  is  natural  and  pleafing,  thoa^  not  per- 
^  fed.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  pnbliflied 
M  the  laft  edition  of  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe,  the 
^  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyliables 
#  <'  in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is 
<^  not  worth  confuting  y  it  b  fo  grois  and  obvious  an  error,  that 
«<  common  fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thii^  but  matters 
*^  of  futh  and  revdation)  mufl  convince  the  reader,  that 
^  equally  of  numbers  in  every  verie,  which  we  call  heroicki 
^  was  either  not  known  or  not  always  pra^fed  in  Chauccr^s 
^  age :  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  tboufands  of 
**  Ms  verfes,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and 
^  fbmedmes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 
*^  make  otherwife.  We  can  only  fay,  that  he  lived  in  the 
^  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  per- 
^  fe&ion  at  the  firft.  We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow 
<^  men.  There  was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  a  Lu- 
^  cillus  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace ;  even 
*^  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 
*^  fax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being :  and  our 
^<  numbers  were  in  their  nonage,  till  theie  laft  appeared." 

^^  He  muft  ( mr.  Dryden  afterwards  adds )  have  been  a 
*^  man  of  a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe, 
*^  as  it  has  been  truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into 
^  the  compaft  of  his  Canterbury  taks^  the  various  manners: 
*<  and  humours,  as  we  now  call  them,  of  the  whole  En- 
^^  glifh  nation,  in  his  a^e.  Not  a  Angle  chara^^er  has 
^^  efcapcd  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  difKngutflied 
**  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations  but  in 
*^  their  phyfiognomies  and  pcrfons.  Baptifta  Porta  couU 
'^  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better  than  by  the  marks 
**  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter  and  manner  of 
**  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  di£Fe« 
^  rent  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them 
«<  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave 
'(  and  ferious  characters  are  diftinguiflied  by  didr  feveral 
^  forts  of  gravity :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch,  as  belong  to 
*'  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  fuch  as  are  be« 
*<  coming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.    Some  of  his  per* 
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^  fobs  are  vicious  and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearriedf 
<<  (or  as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned* 
^  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different :  the 
^  reeve,  the  miller,  and  .the  coolr,  are  feveral  men,  and 
**  diiHnguiihed  from  each  other,  as  ^uch  as  the  mincii^  la- 
*'  dy,  priorefs,  ahd  the  broad  fpeaking  gap-tooth'd  wife  of 
^*  Badi.  But  enough  of  this :  there  is  fuch  \  variety  of 
<*  game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftradted  in  my 
^^  dioice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fufficient 
**  to  fey,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is. God's  plenty. 

'  ^*  We  hear  our  forefathers  and  great  grand-dames  all  before 
**  us,  as  thev  were  in  Chaucer's  days :  their  general  charac- 
^  ters  are  ftill  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England 

>  ^  though  they  are  called  by  other  names,  than  thofe  of 
"  monks  and  friars,  of  channons,  and  lady  abbefies,  and 
*^  nuns  :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out 
^  of  nature,  though»every  thing  is  altered.  ...Boccace  lived 
^  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  I)ad  the  fame  genius,  and 
*^  followed  the  fameftudies:  both  writ  novels  and  each  of 
*^  diem  cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  ...In  the  ferious  part 
^  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  nde» 
^*  for  though  the  Engliihman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
**  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not 
^  |enerally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of 
^  former  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled ;  fo  that  what 
*^  was  of  invention  in  either  of  tnem,  may  be  judged  equal* 
'^  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the 
*^  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling, 
**  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the 
**  expreffion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers* 
^  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at 
"  difadvantage." 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew)  a  celebrated 

French   mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born   at  Lyons 

upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  the  year  1657,  and  edu* 

cated  there  in  tne  college  of  jefuits,  from  whence  he  re* 

moved  to  Paris  in  the  year  1675.     ^^  ^^  made  an  acquain-  Moitri,  &^ 

tance  with  mr.  Du  Hamel,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  fci- 

cnces  ;,  who,  obferving  his  genius  to  lie  ftjoogly  towards  af- 

;   tronomy,  presented  him  to  nu-.  Caffini.     C^ni  took  him 

I   with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him  under  him» 

I  and  Cha^elles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fcience.     In 

I  the  year  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of 

'  the  meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begim  in  1670 ;  and 

Vol.  III.  N  Caffini 
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Cafini  having  the  fouthern  quarter  affigned  hini^  took  in 
the  aiEftance  of  Chazelles.     In  the  year  1684,  the  duke  cf 
Mortemar  made  ufe  of  Chaxelles  to  teach  him  nathema- 
ticks,  and  the  year  after  procured  him  the  ppeferment  of 
hydrography-profeflbr  for  the  galleys  of  Marfeilles,  where 
he  fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots,  deiigned  to  ferve  on 
board  the  gsAeys.     In  the  year  1686,  the  galleys  made  four 
little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for  exerdfe. 
Chaxelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them ;  kept  his 
fohool  upon  the  fea,  and  ihewed  the  praSice  of  what  he 
taught.     He  likewife  made  a  great  many  eeometrical  and  af- 
tronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new 
map  of  the  coaft  of  Provence.    In  the  years  1687  and  1688, 
he  made  two  other  fea  campaigns,    in  which  he  drew  a 
great  many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts>  which 
ferved  for  fomething  more  than  bare  curioiitles,  and  were 
lodged  with  the  minifters  of  ftate.     At«the  beginning  of  the 
war,  which  ended  with  the  {^eace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine 
"  officers,  and  Chazelles  amone  the  red!,  fancied  the  galleys 
might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  upon  the  ocean,  that  they 
might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war,  when  the  wind  faileo, 
or  proved  contrary  ;  and  alfo  help  to  fecure  the  coaft  of 
France  upon  the  ocean.     Chazelles  was  fent  to  the  weftem 
coafts  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pra^cableneft  of  this 
fcheme ;  and   in   1690,    fifteen  galleys,  new-built^  fet  fail 
from  Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and 
proved   ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.     Here 
Chazelles  performed  the  fun£Hons  of  an  engineer,  and  fliew- 
ed  as  much  courage,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.    The 
general  officers  he  ferved  under  declared,  that  when  they 
lent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any  poft  of  the  enemy,  dicy 
could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence.     The  galleys,  after 
their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  into  the 
bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur ;  but  here  they  could 
not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  to  make  thefe  bafons- ' 
dry  (everal  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  ftcnch  of 
the  water.     Chazelles  propofed  the  carrying  thicm  to  Ro- 
han ;  and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  ob}e&ing 
infuperable  difficulties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertakings  , 
and  fucceeded  in  it:    While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefteH 
into  order  the  obfervations,  which  he  had  made  on  the  coaft- ! 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  here  he  drew  right  diftin£t  maps,  with  a-  j 
portulan  to  them,  viz.  a  lar?e  defcription  of  eveiy  baven^ 
of  the  depth,  the  tides,  the  dangers  and  advantages  difco*-^ 
vcred,  Sec    Thcfe  ni:ips  were  iufcrted  in  the  Neptune  Fran-. 
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^fe,  publifhed  in  1692,  in  which  year  Chazelles  Was  en- 
gineer at  the  defcent  at  OneiUe.     In  the  year  1693,  monfieur 
de  Poatcfaartrain,  then  feeretary  of  ftate  for  the  marine,  and 
ifterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  Nep- 
tune Fran^oife  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  al- 
b  to  take  in  the  Mediterranean.     Chazelles  deiired  that  he 
might  have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftrono-* 
nica]  obfervations ;  afid,  the  requeft  being  granted,  he  paf- 
fed  by  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  with 
ills  quadrant  and  telefcope  in  his  hand.     When  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  meaAired  the  pyramids ;  and  found,  that  the  four 
fides  of  the  biggeft  lay  precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of 
Ae  world*     Now  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  exaA  po- 
fition  to  eaft,  weft)  north,   and  fouth,  was  defigned  3000 
years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this  vaft  ftrudure,  it  follows^ 
diat  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there  has  been  no  alteration' 
in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens;  or,  which  is  what  we  mean, 
that  die  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians  have  all  along 
continued  the  fame.     Chazelles  likewife  made  a, report  of 
his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fatif- 
fadion  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  the 
year  1695.  , 

Chazdies  died  in  January  17 10.     He  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  ufeful  man;  and,  befides  his  great  genius  and l^^Mitenelle^ 
attamments,  was  alfo  remaricable  for  his  moral  and  religious  .^*°j^  ^.* 
endowments.  deiScitncrt 

de  1710* 

[     CHEKE  (John)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family 
[  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  June  the  Biogr.  Brit, 
I  tMi,  15 14.    He  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in 
I  Cambrid^,  at  about  the  age  of  feventeen.     He  made  great 
'■  poiiciency  in  the  learned  languages,  particulariy  the  preek* 
I  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  ne  was  chofen  Greek  le£hirer 
I  of  die  univerfity.     King  Henry  having  founded  about  the 
i  year  1540,  a  profeflbrihip  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  uni-jyj^ 
i^rfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
Bir.  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.     He  was  at  the 
!  frmetime  univerfity  orator.     About  1543  he  was  incorpora-ii,^^ 
ttoi  mafler  of  arts  at  Oxford,    where  he  had  fludied  fome 
'lime.    In  1544  he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin 
'iDngue,  with  fir  Anthony  Cooke  to  prince  Edward,  and  one 
'^  the  canons  in  the  new  founded  college  at  Oxford,  now 
iChrifl  church.   Upon  the  diflblution  of  that  coUegevjn  1545^ 
'kgot  a  penfion  in  room  of  his  canonry.    Upon  the  acceffi^ 
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on  of  Edward  VL  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks ;  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors ;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elected  provoft  of 
King's  college.     In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  viiitiog  the  unirerfity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  thirty  two  commiffioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of 
ecclefiaftical  law,  from  the  old  eccleftaftical  law  books.    A- 
bout  this  time  be  publifhed  his  book,  entitled  the  Hurt  of 
fedition.      In  1550  he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the 
kirk's  privy  chamber,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.   In 
1 55 1  hb  majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.    The  year  following  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer  for  life :  in  1553  clerk  of  the  council,  and  foon 
after,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  privy  counfellor. 
The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and  his. heirs  male, 
the  honour  of  clerk  in  SufFolk,  with   other  lands   to    the 
amount  of  one  hundred  poun4s  a  year.    Having  a£led  as  fe- 
cretary  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  couilcil,  after  king  Ed- 
ward's deceafe,  he  was  upon  queen  Mary^s  acceffion  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  par- 
don, and  was  fet  at  liberty,  aifter  being  almoft  ifaipped  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fubftance.     The  queen  granting  him  after- 
wards a  licence  to  travel,  he  went  firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence 
into  Italy.     Leaving  Italy,  and  not  chufmg  to  return  into  his 
own  country,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Strafbur^  in  Germany, 
where  the  r^ngliih  fervice  was  kept  up ;  wl^ich  he  regularly 
attended.  Mean  while  his  eftate  in  England  was  confifcatedto 
the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence,  that  he  did  not  come  homeatthe 
expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  licence.  He  was  now  forced 
toteachGreekat  StnuDurghfor  hisfubfiftence.  In  I556beii\g. 
infidioufly  drawn  toBruflels,  he  was  by  order  of  king  Philip 
way-laid  in  his  return,  between  that  place  and  Antwerp,  fei- 
zea,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a  wstfgon  to  the  n( 
harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  ihip,  imder  hat< 
and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Two  of  the  queei 
chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endeavour  to  recood] 
him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fucce&;  dr.  Fc 
enham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to  oStr  him 
alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  burn."     Sir  John  could 
withftand  this  argument.     Having  made  his  folemn  fubmil 
to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him  abfoli 
and  received  into  the  bofomof  the  Roman  catholick  cfau 
He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation, 
.  fore  the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole  coi 
His  lands  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an 
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ckuige  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remor/e,  and 
flume  ihortening  his  days,  he  died  September  13,  1557,  aged 
ferty  three.  He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of 
which  may  be  feen  by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by 
Strype.  He  left  three  fonsby  hiswife,  whom  he  married  in  1547. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  me  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  diftinguiihed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEM.NITZ  (Martin)  an  eminent  German  Luthe* 
ran  divine,  wasbornatBritzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of 
Bnmdenbuig,  in  the  year  1522.  His  father  was  nothing  bet-  Mdchior 
tertfaan  a  wooll-comoer,  fothat,  as  we  may  eafily  imagine,  y?*"*  *" 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  courie  of  his 
education.  After  having  learnol  the  rudiments  of  literature 
in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages.  Then  he  removed 
to  Francfbrt  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  philofophy  under 
his  relation  George  Sabinus ;  andthento  Wittemberg,  where 
he  ftudied  under  Philip  Melandhon.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  fchool-mafter  in  Pniffia ;  and  in  the  year  1552,  was  made 
libfarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
tbe  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confideTable  mathe- 
matician, and  (killed  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he 
had  continued  in  the  court  of  Pniffia  three  yeai^,  he  return* 
ed  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendfhip 
with  Melandhon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick, 
where  he  (pent  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life ;  where  he  died 
Qpon  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  1586.  His  works  are, 
Haimonia  evangeliorum ;  Examen  concilij  tridentini ;  A 
trcatife  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  explained  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  do^faines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty  devifers,  &c. 
His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  always  been 
reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment, 
and  modefty :  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of 
his  own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  nim  in  the  pub- 
lick  affairs  of  die  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of 
him,  in  hishiftory  of  the  year  1586 1  and  proteftant  writers 
have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him  next  taeven  Luther  himfelf, 
Ux  die  fcrvices  he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  ex- 
M^ng  the  errors,  as  well-  as  knaveries,  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

CHEVREAU  (UkBAN)  was  borh  atLoudun^  a  town 
of  Poitou  in  France,  upon  the  12th  of  May  in  the  year  161 3«  Moresi,  *c, 

N  3  His 
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His  inclination  lay  ftrongW  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  lettres^ 
in  which  he  made  fo  coniraerable  a  progrels,  that  he  obtained 
a  diftingui£hed  rank  among  the  leamedt  His  applicadoata 
letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for'  bufinefs ;  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  knowledge  of  the  worlds  andoa 
that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Chriftina^  queen  q£ 
Sweden*  The  king  of  Denniark  engaged  him  alfo  at  his 
court.  Several  German  princes  entertained  him,  and  among 
the  reft  the  ele^r  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father  to  the  du- 
chefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this  oMut, 
fat  at  the  counciUboard,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the  p!rinoe&. 

5'ufl  mentioned  to  the  Rcmifh  communion.  At  his  return  ta 
i'aris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary  to  tho 
duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  toLoudun^  whese  he  had 
built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age ;  and^ 
after  fpending  there  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  fiudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  upon  the  15th  of  February  I70i» 
almofl  eighty  eight  years  of  age« 

He  left  a  very  noble  library  behind  him,  and  was  himfdf 
die  author  of  fome  works.  The  firil  work  publiihed  by  him 
is  a  little  book,  intitled,  Le  tableau  de  la  fortune;  in  which 
he  relates  all  the  confideraMe  revolutions,  that  have  happen- 
ed in  the  world.  Many  years  after  he  wrote  A  hiftory  of 
the  world,  which  has  been  printed  feveral  times,  and  tTanfl»* 
ted  into  feveral  languages.  This,  though  r^koned  his  heft 
work,  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  ftile  is  harflx  and  un-r 
polifhed  for  the  moil  part ;  and  he  often  miftakes  in  regard 
to  matters  of  h&.  It  may  be  neceiTary  to  mention  however, 
that  the  celebrated  Vertot  fiirniflied  a  new  corre£led  edition 
of  this  bifbory,  which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  afcer  Chev- 
reau's  death.  In  the  year  1697,  were  printed  at  the  Hague 
two  volumes  of  his  Oeuvres  melees,  orMifoellaneaus  works^ 
confifting  chiefly  of  letters  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  aUb  wrote 
notes  upon  Petronius  and  Malherbe,  and  was  reckoned  a  ve- 
ry  tolerable  cridck  in  his  days.  Laflly,  there  was  puUifted 
jugemeni  ^^  ^^^  7^^  ^700*  a  coIle£Hon  of  his,  called  The  Chevraeana* 
det  s^avans  It  IS  generally  fald  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  good  com.- 

^:.  torn,  ii.piler,  than  a  ftronff  or  a  fine  thinker, 
p.  46P.  . 

CHE YNELL  (Francis)  fon  of  John ChcyneH  a^rfw- 

fician,  was  bom  at  Oxford  about  the  mickUe  of  the  year  1600;. 

^nd,  after  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learning,  became 

a  member  of  the  univerfity  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

yif^^^^       Jfear  1623.  Wheahe  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 

^theoae      was,  by  the  intereflof  his  mother^  th^n  the  wjdowof  dr*  Ahbol 

Q»<j'»»  biihop 
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bifliop  of  Safiibuiy,  defbd  probationer  fellow  of  Merton^ 
coUeee  ia  the  jrear  1 629*    Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  offi-*. 
dated  ia  Oxford  for  fome  time ;  but  when  the  face  of  things 
began  to  alter  in  the  year  1640,  he  took  the  parliamentarian 
iide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifliops  and  ecdefiaftical  cere- 
OKKiies.     He  embraced  the  covenant,  was  made  one  of  the 
afiembly  of  dnrkies  in  the  year  1643,  ^^^  ^^  frequently  ap-    , 
poiaied  to  preach  bcfoce  the  members  of  parliament.  He  was  one 
of  thole,  who  were  feat  to  convert  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ia 
tfce  year  1646,  was  made  a  viikor  by  the  parliament  in  i647»> 
and  the  year  after  took  poifeffion  of  the  Margaret  profeflbr&ip 
of  dut  uokrerfity,  and  of  the  preTidentihip  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege.   But  beii^  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  the  rich  redory  of  Petworth  in  Suilex,. 
to  which  he  had  been  preiented  about  the  year  1643 ;  where 
he  contumed  an  ufeful  metaber  of  the  covenanting  party, 
till  the  time  of  thereftoration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of 
that  parfonage. 

Dr,  Cheynell,  for  he  had  taken  his  do&or's  degree,  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a 
great  many  fermons  and  other  works ;  but  now  he  is.  chiefly 
acmora&k  for  the  connections  he  had  with  the  famous  mr^, 
(^illingworth.  There  was  fomething  fo  very  lingular  in  hi& 
behaviour  to  Adt  great  man,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufefuL 
as  well  as  entertaining  to  give  a  ihort  account  of  it.    In  the 

?^  16439   when  archbifnop  Laud  was  a  prifoner  in  the» 
owtTy  there  waa  printed  by  authority  a  book  of  dr.  Chey-* 
oeirs,  intitled.  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of  focinian^ 
ifin.    This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years  after  mr.. 
Chiilingworth's  excellent  work,  called.  The  religion  of  pro»» 
tefiants,  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told,   in  the  title 
page,  with  a  view  of  dete^ng  a  moft  horrid  plot,  formed 
by  the  archbiihop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  pro- 
teSant  relig^B.     In  this  book  the  archbiihop,  mr.  Hales  of. 
£too,  mr.  ChiUingworth,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times,  were  ftron^y  charged  with  focinianiim.    The  year 
after,  viz.  in  1644,  when  mr.  ChiUingworth  was  dead,  there 
Gune  out  another  piece  of  dr.  Cheynell's,  with  this  ftrange       * 
tide,  ChiUingworthi  noviffima:  or.  The  ficknefs,   herefy, 
death,  and  burial  of  William  ChiUipgworth,    This  was  ai- 
fo  printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  mr.  Chil- 
fagworth*s  life  truly  obierves,  *'  a  moft  ludicrous  as  well 
"  as  aetaneholv  inftance  of  fanaticifni,  or  religious  mad-^ 
^^  nefs.^'    To  this  is  prefixed  a  dedicatbn  to  dr.  Bayly,  dr^Des  Main" 
Pndeaux,  dr.  Tell,  &c*  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  »^*»  ^*<«* 

N  4  had^l"«'  , 
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iai  given  thdr  unpiimatiir  tomr.  Onllingwonli^s  book ;  in 
which  cfaofe  divines  aie  abofed  not  a  litde,   fin*  giving  f> 
much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  lealbn  in  idmous  matters, 
as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of  mr.  CniOingworth's 
book.     After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation  itfdf :  in 
which  dr.  Chcynell  gives  an  account,  how  he  came  acquain- 
ted with  this  man  of  reaion,  as  he  calls  mr.  Chillingworth } 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  ilbiefs  increafed, 
^  they  icmeinbei'ed  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
^  that  Godvrould  be pleafed  to  beftow  iaving  graces  as  weu 
**  as  excellent  gifts  upon  him,  diat  he  would  give  him  new 
^  light  and  new  eves,  that  he  might  ice,  and  acknowledge, 
^  and  recant  his  error,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon, 
DesMize-  ^  3intl  fubmit  to  faith:"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
am  I  i«fe  of  related  nothing,  but  vHiat  was  very  true.     For  he  is  allowed 
ctiiiiiag-     ^  i^^y^  been  as  fincere,  as  honcft,  and  as  diaritaUe,  as  his 
!!^_* '*    religion  would  fufier  him  to  be ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  mr. 
Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  confign  his 
foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  take  care  of  his 
body.     Mr.  Chillingworth  at  length  died :  and  dr.  Cheyndl, 
though  he  refufed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body,  y^  con* 
ceiv^  it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.     For  diis  purpofe  he 
met  mr.  Chillingworth's  friemils  at  the  mve,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand  i  and,  after  a  fhort  preamble  to  die  people,  in 
which  he  aflured  them,  how  ^^  happv  it  would  be  for  the 
^  kingdom,  if  this  book  and  all  its  ^ows  could  be  fo  buii- 
*^  ed,  that  they  might  never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a 
*^  confutation.  Get  thee  gone,  (fays  he,)  thou  curfed  book, 
^  which  has   feduced  fo  many  precibus   fouls:    get  thee 
^^  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  and  duft 
*<  to  duft :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottenneis,  that  thoti 
Ibid.  p.  363.  M  mayeft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corruption." 

Dr.  Cheyndl's  death  happened  in  September  1665,  at  an 
obfcure  village  called  Prefton  in  Suflfex,  where  he  had  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate,  to  which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  living  of  Petworth ;  and  after  what  has  been  re- 
fiited,  the  reader  will  not  perhaps  think,  what  -Anthony 
Wood  fays,  incredible,  that  he  died  ^  in  a  condition,  little 
<^  better  than  diftra£led."  ^e  was  married,  and  left  bdiind 
AtiienQxop*  ^™  feveral  fons.  x 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (HenrvI  arckbifliop 
^k^M  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northampton- 
^'^Artluf  ^'fc*  After  being  inftruded  in  grammar  learning  at  Win- 
puck.         cheiler  fchool,  be  afterwards  became  teVioyr  of  l&w  college 

'  in 
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in  Oxford,  (where  he  took  the  degree  of  do£ior  of  laws) 
and  diaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  biihop  of  Salifbury,  who 
about  the  year  1402,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifl>ur7# 
This  preferment  he  exchanged  tWo  years  after,  for  the  chan* 
odlofihip  of  that  diocefe.     King  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to 
congratulate  Gregoxy  XII.  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy^ 
who  conferred  on  Chichely  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  David  s, 
which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England,  in  1407. 
In  1409  biihop  Chichely  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  pf  Lon-  . 
don,  with  two  other,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for 
healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church.     In  1414,  upon  the  deatH 
of  Thomas  Arundel,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury.    A  fubfidy  being  demanded  this  year  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  aadrefled  the  king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the  publick  fervice.     Our  archbi- 
(hop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to  ward  off  this  blow,  to 
Hudce  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  to  engage  the 
king,  to  aflert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  being 
embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be  diverted 
fiom  domefiick  affairs,  which  expedient  fucceeded.     In  1416 
Chichely  gave  a  fingular  proof  of  his  juflice  and  fleddinefi. 
Lord  Strange  with  his  lady  and  fervants  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
fhm's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  Truflel  there, 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants 
of  the  latter  drew  their  fwords  in  die  church,  wounded  fir 
John,  and  his  /on,  and  fome  others,  and  killed  one  who  had 
interpofed.     The  archbiihop  being  informed  of  the  affair^ 
interdicted  the  church,  as  being  poUuted  with  blood,  and  pu]>- 
lickly  exconununicated  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the 
crime.    And  lord  Strange  and  his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a 
^Jiimmons,  appeared  before  him  at  St.  raid's,  and  implored  the 
church^  pardon,  he  impofed  on  them  this  penance,    thai 
their  fervants  who  were  the  immediate  offentfers,  fhould  in 
their  fhirts  and  drawers  only,  and  he  and  his  wife  with  tapeis 
in  their  hands,  walk  firom  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Dunflan's ;  with 
which  they  complied,  and  when  the  archbifhop  purified  St. 
Dunflan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  vefTels  with  water, 
and  both  (he  and  her  ]ord  were  commanded  to  offer  a  pyx 
and  an  altar-cloth.    In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
kin^,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purvevors  fhould  not 
meddle  with  the  gopds  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  clergy  fhould 
not  be  committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifefl  theft  or  murder; 
that  for  all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for 
fheir  aj^pearance  ^t  tl^e|r  trial,  but  fhould  not  he  imprifcyied ; 

and 
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^^^^^  and  that  it  (hould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  prieft. '  About  the 
year  1424  he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Fliers, 
in  honour  of  the  virgin  M^>  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbuiy, 
and  king  Edward  the  Confefior,  a  college  for  eight  fellows ; 
four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  and  over  all  a  niafter,  to  pray  for 
the  fouk  of  the  deceafed.     He  alfo  ere<Sled  a  ipacious  lK>ljpi* 

Ibid.  tai^  for  the  poor  of  that  place.    The  ample  revenues,  where- 

with he  endowed  both  .thofe  foundations,  were  afterwards 
augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers,  aldermen  of 
London.  A[)out  this  time,  heoppofed,  with  great  warnnh,. 
the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  a  fynod,  which 
fat  in  1429,  the  bifliop  procured  a  tenth,  and  an  half  to  be 
granted  to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceiiions  of  the  fynod 
were  at  this  time  recompenfed,  with  an  zA  of  parliameat) 
granting  to  the  clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  member 
of  parliament,  of  being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants, 

^>^^  -  from  arrefts  during  the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437,  ^ 
archbilhop  ordered  building  a  large  and  ftately  ediftce,  of  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of  the  fuburos  of  Oxford, 
which  he  defiened  for  a  ccjlege.  But  when  the  work  was 
almoft  finilbed,  whether  it  was  that  he  found  fault  with  the 
ilrudture,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of  it,  he  diao^d  his 
mind,  and  ^ave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard,  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  order,  to  ftu- 
dy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However  he  chofe  another  place 
for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  ftood  there,  he  laid  out  a  iquare 
court*  The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finished  about 
the  latter  end  of  theyear  1439,  and  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  lay  the  roof*  The  archbifhop  had  purchafed  lands  and 
inanors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof,  and  the  king 
upon  the  archbifhop's  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  fcal,  ereded  this  building  into  a  college,  and  mn« 
ted  it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave 
to  place  in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  law»  and 
ftatutes  for  the  government  of  the  fociety.  The  archbiflu^ 
went  to  Oxford  next  year,  and  confecrated  the  chapel  of  his 
college,  and  made  Richard  Andrew,  do4£h>r  of  law6,  and 
chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it.  He  alfo  appointed 
twenty  fellows,  being  zil  men  felaEkd  of  the  whole  univer* 
fity,  tx)  whom  he  gave  power  t3oeledin(So  their  fociety,  twen^ 
ty  more :  of  which  number  he  ordered,  that  twenty  four 
inould  ftudy  divinky,  and  the  liberal  (ciences,  and  the  othieir 
(ixteen,  the  civil  and  canon  law*    He  alfo  gave  orders  to  sA 
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the  meajiKTS  of  his  foundation,  to  pray  for  the  foula  of  the 
liag  Henry  V.  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  no- 
hilii^and  common  fcldiers  that  had  been  killed  in  the  French 
war.  For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called. 
The  college  of  all  fouls  departed  in  thejaitb.  He  added  al-* 
b  two  chaplains,  feveral  chorifters  and  feuvants*  There  bad 
been  begun  fome  time  before,  chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  a  large,  and  magnincent  ftru£iure ;  the  < 

upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library,  and  the  lower 
for  the  publick  divinity  fchools.  To  this  work  the  arcbbi- 
ihop^veagreat  ium  of  money  himfelf,  and  follicited  bene- 
£idions  from  the  biihops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par<-nuae« 
liament  at  Weftminfter,  to  contribute  towards  it.  He  alfo 
gave  two  hundred  marks  to  the  publick  cheft  of  the  univexfi- 
ty,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three  mailers  of  arts,  two 
regents,  and  one  non-regent>  who  were  to  be  chofen  yearly, 
aod  were  bound  b)r  an  oath  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  that 
tmft :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might  borrow  for 
t^iepuUick  ufefive  pounds,  every  particular  college  five  marks, 
a  noafter  of  arts  forty  (hillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor  two 
marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  fbould  depofit  a  fufl^cient  pawn,  which,  if  the 
money  were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited. 
Befides  which  benefa£Hons,  it  appeared  by  his  private  ac* 
counts,  that  he  had  allowed  yearly  flipends  to  feveral  poor 
fiudents.  He  eave  a  conflderable  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  build  a  fleeple,  and  a  libra- 
ry, which  he  furniihed  witn  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds 
of  learning:  which  are  all  reckoned' up  in  a  publick  inflru-n,Sd, 
ment  made  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  de- 
fcribed  among  the  publick  a£ls  of  that  church ;  in  which  they 
promiie  on  their  parts,  that  his  body  Ihould  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  ihould  be  ever  buried  in  that 
place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the^  building  of  Croydon  church, 
and  Rocheiler  bridge.  He  died  the  12th  of  April  1443,  ^^^ 
ing  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopa}  fee  twenty  nine  years  and  up* 
w^rds,  and  was  buried  la  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury, 

CHIFFLET  (John  James)  a  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Befanfon,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  the  year  1588.  He 
vas  defcendcd  from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  difBnguiihed 
itfdf  by  literary  merits  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done 

&  country.     He  was  educated  at  Befanfon,  and  then  travel 
thro'  feveral  parts  of  |)uro|>e,  whipre  he  became  acquaint 
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ted  with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  hit 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  At  his  return  he  appli- 
ed himfelf  to  the  practice  of  phvfick ;  but  being  fent  by  the 
town  of  Befanfon,  where  he  haa  been  conful,  on  an  embaffy 
to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  flie  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  continue  with  her  in  quality  of  phyfician 
in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phyfician  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly,  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindnefs.  Chiffiet  imagined,  that  thefe  bounties  and 
honours  oUiged  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  all,  who  were 
at  variance  with  his  mafter ;  and  this  induced  him  to  write 
his  book,  intitled,  Vindiciae  Hifpanicse,  againft  the  French. 
This  maxim  of  Chifflet's  however  cannot  be  well  grounded : 
at  leaflf  if  it  is,  it  fhould  make  us  very  cautious,  how  we  receive 
favours ;  .fince  we  may  poffibly  be  drawn  in  to  commit  hofti- 
Jitics  againft  thofe,  who  have  never  injured  us ;  nay,  to  lift 
our  hands  up,  for  ought  we  know,  even  againft  our  friends. 
Chiffiet  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  Latin,  whidi  were  both  inge- 
nious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chiffiet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republick  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  His 
family  was  indeed  remarkable  for  prooucing  men  of  learnings 
He  had  another  fon  called  Julius  Chiffiet,  well  (killed  in  lan- 
guages and  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  in-* 
vited  to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  year  1 648,  where 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  alfo  Philip  Chiffiet  canon  of  Befanfon,  &c.  Lau- 
rence and  Peter  Francis  Chiffiet  jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of 
high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts,  and  fkiD 
in  defending  die  caufe  of  the  preteftants  againft  the  papifls, 
was  the  fon  of  William  Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards 
?Jj^'^  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born  there  in  Oflober  1602.  He  was 
40x00, ToLil.baptis^d  on  the  laft  of  that  month;  Laud,  archbiibop  of 
Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of  St.  John's-college,  being  his 
godfather.  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college ;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fcholar  on  the  2d  0^ 
jfuhe  1610,  and  fellow  on  the  loth  of  the  fame  month  1628, 
after  having  taken  his  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees 
in  die  regular  way.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  **  He  was 
f^  then  ob^rved  to  be  x\o  drudge  at  his  ftudy,  but  being  « 
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**  man  of  great  parts,  would  do  much  in   a  little  timcp 

^  when  he  fettled  to  it.     He  would  often  walk  in  the  col- 

"  lege  grove  and  contemplate  :  but  when  he  met  with  any 

^  fcholar  there,  he  would  enter  into  difcourfe,  and  difpute 

^*  with  him  purpofely  to  facilitate,  and  make  the  way  of 

^'  wrangling  common  with  him ;  which  was  a  ^dhion  ufed 

^  in  thofe  days,  efpecially  among  the  difputing  theologifts, 

^*  or  among  thofe  that  fet  themfelves  apart  purpofely  for  di- 

"  vinity."    Mr.  Chillingworth  did  not  confine  hi^  ftudies 

to  divinity  :  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  fuccefe  to  mathe-  a^^eus 

nu^ticks  ;  and,  what  (hews  the  extent  of  his  genius,  he  was  Oxon.  vol Ji« 

alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.     Accordingly  fir  John  Suckling 

has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seilion  of  the  poets  : 

^\  There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
**  Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  feir. 
**  Sands  with  Townfend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
*'  Digby  and  Shillingfworth  a  little'further. 

Suckling's  Works. 

The  converfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerfity  fcholars,  in  our 
author's  time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controverfies  between 
the  church  of  England  ana  the  church  of  Rome;  occafioned 
by  the  uncommon  liberty  allowed  the  Romiih  priefts  by  king 
James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  Several  of  them  lived  at  or 
near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  attempts  upon  the  young 
fcholars ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded  to  the  Romiih  religi- 
on, and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Englifh  feminaries  be- 
yond fea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous  jefuit  John 
Fifher,  alias  John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name,  who 
was  then  very  converfant  at  Oxford  :  and  mr.  Chillingworth 
being  accounted  a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  means  of  being  acquainted  with  him.  Their  conver- 
fation foon  turned  upon  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  churches ;  but,  more  particularly,  on  the  neceflity  of 
an  infallible  living  judge  in  matters  ot  faith.  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  found  himfelf  unable  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  Ae 
jefuit  on  this  head ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to  believe,  that  this  in- 
fallible judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ^ 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  churchy 
and  the  only  church,  in  which  men  could  be  faved.     Upon  , 

this,  he  foribok  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  with  incredible  fatisfaSion  of  mind,  embraced  the  Ro- 
miih religion.    Mr.  Des  Maiseaux,  who  has  written  An 
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hiftorical   and  critical  account    of  die    life    and  writingf 

Printed  at    ^^  William  ChilUngworth,  and  to  whom  we  {hall  chiefly 

London  in    be  obliged  for  the  materials  of  this  article,    has  given  us  a 

1725.  8to.   letter,  which  mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  on  this  occaiion  to 

his  friend  mr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

in  which  he  defircs  him  ferioufly  to  confider  the  following 

queries  :  *'  Firft,  whether  it  be  not  evident  from  fcriptures, 

•*  and  fathers,  and  reafon,  from  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and 

**  the  neceffity  of  mankind,  that  there  mufl  be  fome  one 

*'  church  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  ?  fecondly,  whether 

**  there  be  any  other  fociety  of  men  in  the  world,  befides 

**  the  church  of  Rome,  that  either  can  upon  good  war- 

*«  rant,  or  indeed   at  all,  challenge  to  itfelf  the  privilege 

"  of' infallibility  in  matters  of  faith?"    After   which,    he 

concludes  his  letter  with  thefe  words :  **  When  you   have 

applied  your  utmoft  confideration  upon  thefe  quefiions, 

I  do  afliire  mj'felf,  your  refolution  will  be  affirmative  in 

*'  the  firft,  and  negative  in  the  fecond.    And  then  the  con- 

•'  dudon  will  be,  that  you  will  approve   and  follow  the 

"  way,  wherein  I  have  had  the  happinefs  to  enter   before 

*^  you ;  and  I  fhould  think  it  infinitely  increafed,  if  it  (hould 

Des  Maize*  *'  pleafe  God  to  draw  you  after/* 

sine's  faift.        In  order  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  mr.  Fifher  purfuaded  mr. 
^^etwnt  of    Chillingworth  to  go  over  to  the  college  of  the  jefuits  at 
the  life  and  Doway;    and  he  Was  defired  to  fet  down  in  writing  the 
wriiingt  of   motives  or  reafons,  which  had  eneaged  him  to  embrace  the 
TOth**?.     R<>n^ifl^   religion.     But  his  godfather  dr.  Laud,  who  was 
3-9,  '  *     then  bifhop  of  London,    hearing  of  this  affair,  and  being 
extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him ;    and,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  anfwer  exprefling  much  moderation,  candour, 
and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with 
him,  and  to  prefs  him  with  feveral  af^uments  againfl  the 
doftrine  and  prat^ice  of  the  Romanifts.     This  fet  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth upon  a  new  enquiry,  which  had  the  defired  cf- 
feft.     But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being  fuitable  to  the 
ftate  of  a  free,  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  refolved  to  come 
back  to  Enghnd,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after  a  fhort 
D«  Maize-  fl-^y  there.     Upon  his  return  into  England,  he  was  received 
T^gf^^'     with  great  kindnefs  and  afFe£lion  by  1)ifhop  Laud,  who  ap- 
proved his  defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of' which  univerfity 
that  prelate  was  then  chancellor,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
jy^     J     important  work  he  was  upon,  a  free  enquiry  into  religion. 
^'  ^'  At  laft,    after    a   thorough    examination,    the    proteftant 
principles  appearing  to  him  the  moft  agreeabte  to  the  holy 

fcripture  and  reafon,  he  declared  for  them ;  and  baying  fulty 
5  difco- 
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dticovered  the  fophiftry  of  the  motives,  which  had  induced 
Idm  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper 
about  the  year  1634  to  confute  them,  but  did  not  think 
pioper  to  publiih  it.  This  paper  is  noW  k>ft :  for  though 
we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  which  was 
firft  publifhed  in  1687,  among  the  Additional  difcourfes  ofl>nMaire. 
mr.Chillingwortb,  yet  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  *^**,*^*  ^ 
odier  occafion,  probablv  at  the  defire  of  fome  of  his  friends.  * 
That  mr.  Chillingwortn's  return  to  the  church  of  England 
was  owing  to  biihop  Laud*,-  appears  from  that  prelate's  appeal 
tD  the  letters,  which  pafled  between  him  and  mr.  Chilling- 
worth;  which  appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the 
lords  at  his  trial,  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  popery.  *^  Mr.  Chillingworth's  learning  and  abi- 
^^  lities,  fays  he,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  your  lord- 
<*  (hips,  m  was  gone  and  fettled  at  Doway.  My  letters 
^'  brought  him  back,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  defen'cler  of 
^^  the  church  of  England.  And  that  this  is  fo,  your  lord- 
**  (hips  cannot  but  know  ;  for  mr.  Prynne  took  away  my 
"  letters,  and  all  the  papers  which  concerned  him,  and  they  IJ^^fjJJu^ 
"  were  examined  at  the  committee."  and  trial  of 

As  mr.  Chillingworth,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  Eng-  wuiiam 
land,  as  well  as  in  returning  to  it,  was  folely  influenced  ^*"*»  **•  P' 
h^  a  love  of  truth,  fo,  upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  ^*^' 
his  return  to  prateftantifm,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  it.     This  appears  by  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  dr.  Sheldpn,    containing  fome  fcruples 
he  had  about  leaving  the   church    of  Rome,    and  return- 
ing to  the  church  of  England :  and  thefe  fcruples,  which 
he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,  feem  to  have  occa- 
fioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  one,  t 

that  he  had  turned  paptft  a  fecona  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again.  His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  a  great  JJ^'f^'T 
deal  of  noife,  he  becslme  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  17/18. 
thofe  of  the  Romiih  religion  y  and  particularly  with  mr. 
John  Lewgar;  mr.  John  Floyd  a  jefuit,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  jelu,  and  mr.  White.  Mr.  Lewear, 
a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  one  who  had 
vbeen  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,  fent  him  a  very 
angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  mr.  Chillingworth  re- 
turned fo  mild  and  afFeftionate  an  anfwer,  that  mr.  Lewgar 
could  not  help  bein^  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his 
old  friend  again.  They  had  a  conference  about  religion  be- 
fore mr.  Skinner  and  iLr.  Sheldon  3  and  we  have  a  paper,  of 
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mr.  ChilliilgwOrth  printed  among  the  additional  difcourfes 
above-mentioned,  which  feems  to  contain  the  abftraft  or 
t>es  Maize-  iummary   of  their  difpute.     The  queftion  in   debate  was, 
Mu.  &c.  p.  «<  whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  catholick  church,  and 
*9— j8.      (c  jji  Qyt  of  jjgj.    communion  hereticks  or  fchifmaticks  ?" 
We  have  in  the  fame  manner  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute  he 
had  with  mr.  Daniel,  alias  Floyd  the  jefuit ;    wherein  he 
difproves  *^  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bv  an 
*^  argument  taken  from  the  contradi&ions  in  their  doorine 
^^  of  tranfubftantiation."    He  had  another  with  a  gentle- 
man he  does  not  name;,  in  which  he  confutes  the  iame 
infallibility  by  ^^  proving,  that  the  prefent  church  of  Rome 
*'  either  errs  in  her  woriHipping  the  blefled  Virgin,  or  that 
*^  the  ancient  church  did  err  in  condemning  the  collyridi- 
*'  ans  as  hereticks,"  who  worihipped  her  in  much  the  fame 
manner.     Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  mr.  Chil- 
llngworth  wrote   one  to  demonftrate,  that  ^^  the  dodrine 
^^  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,  nor  grounded 
^<  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted  by  any 
^^  pailage  of  fcripture."    And  in  two  other  papers  he  mews, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  formerly  erred ;  firft  ^<  by 
^^  admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that 
•*  without  It  they  could  not  be  faved,"  and  fecondly,  **  by 
^'  teaching  the  dodrine  of  the  millenaries,  vi^.  that  befoie^ 
^^  the  world's  end  Chrift  fhould   reign  upon   the  earth  a 
*^  thoufand  years,  and  that  the  (aints  fliould  live  under  him 
*^  in  all  holinefs  and  happine(s  :"  both  which  dodbrines  are 
condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the  prefent  church  of 
Rome.    He  wrote  alfo  a  ihort  letter,  in  anfwer  to  fome 
objections,  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends ;   wherein  he 
ihews,  that  ^^  neither  the  fathers,  nor  the  councils,  are  in- 
^'  fallible  witnefies  of  tradition ;  and  that  the  infallibility  of 
•'  the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  all  be  proved  from 
*'  fcripture."    Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  pailaiges 
in  the  dialogues,  publiihed  under  the  name  of  Ruihwortb. 
The  occafion  was  this.     The  lord  Digby,   afterwards  carl 
of  Briftol,  defired  mr.  Chillingworth  to  meet  mr.  White, 
ibid.  p.  41;  ^'ho  was  the  true  author  of  the  dialogues,  at  the  lodgings 
of  his  coufin  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  late  convert  to  the  churdi 
of  Rome.    The  lord  Digby  was  there  himfelf.     Their  con- 
ference turned  upon  tradition  ;  and  as  mr.  White  had  treat- 
ed the  fame  matter  in  his  dialogues,  which  were  not  yet 
publifhed,   mr.  Chillingworth,    probably  at  the  requeft  of 
lord  Digby,  felededoutof  them  ibme  paiTages,  relating  to  that 
iubjedl)  aad  confuted  them.    The  foregoing  pieces  were  pub- 
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li&ed  in  the  year  1687,  at  the  cud  of  thccontrafted  editi- 
to  of  hi3  Religion  of  proteftants,  &c,  in  quarto,  under 
the  title,  of  Additional  clif^ourfes  of  mr.'  ChiHingworth  never 
before  printed  j  and  have  been  continued  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works  fince;  .  . 

In  the  yev  1635,  mr.  Chillingworth  was^engagiad  in  a 
work,  which  gare  him  2  far  greater  opportunity  to  confute 
the  principles  pf  the  church  of  Rome^  and  to  vindicate  the 
religion  of  prQteftant9.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wil-SeeAtu 
fon,  had  publHhied  in  the  year  163Q  a  little  bool^,  called,  ^aptu 
Charity  miftaken,  with  the  wint  whereof  catholicks  are 
unjuftly  charged :  for  aiBrming,  as  they  do,  with  griefj^ 
that  proteflancy  unrepentcd  deftroys  falvationi  This  was 
anfwered  by  dr.  Potter^  provoft  of  Qaeen's-college  in  Ox- 
ford; and  bk  anfwer  came  out  in  1633  with  this  title: 
Want  of  charity  juftly  charged  on  all  fuch  Romanifts,  as 
dare  without  truth  01:  =  modefty  affirm,  that  proteflancy  do^ 
ftroyeth  falvation^  The  jefuit  replied  in  1634  under  this 
title:  Mercy  and  trUth^  or  charity  maintained  by  ca- 
tholicks  2 . . .  with  the  wailt  whereof  they  are  .  unjuftly 
charged,  for  affirming  that  proteftancy  deftroyeth  falva^^ 
tion.  Mr,  ChilHngwofth  undertook  to  aiifwer  this  reply  j 
ind  mr,  Knott  being  informed  of  it,  refolved  to  preju- 
dice the  publick  both  againft  the  author  and  his  book,' 
in  ft  libel;  called,  A  direftion  to  be  obferved  by  N.  N.  if 
he  mean  to  proceed  iti  anfwcring  the  book  intitled,- 
Mercy  and  truths  &c.  printed  1636,-  permiflu  fuperio- 
rum:  in  which  libel  he. makes  no  fcrupic  to  rcprefent  mrw 
Chillincworth  as  a  Socinian.  Mr,  Chillin^orth's  anfv^cr 
to  mr.  A^ott  was  very  near  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1637;  when  archbiihop  Laud,  who  knew  our  author** 
jii^om  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under  fome 
apprehenfiop  he  might  indulge  it  too  muph  in  his  book,  re- 
commended the  revifal  of  it  to  dr^  Prideaux^  profeffor  of 
divinity,  at  Oxford^  afterwards,  bifhop  of  Worcefter;  and 
defired  it  might  be  publiihed  with  his  approbations  annexed 
to  it.  To  dr.  Prideaux  wepe^  added,  dr.  Baylie,  vice-qhan- 
cellor,  and  dr.  Fell,'  lady  Margaret'^  profeflbr  in  divinity, 
for  the  examination  of  mr.  Chillingworth^s  book ;  and  at 
the  end  pf  the  year  it  was  publiihed  with  their  approbation 
under  this  title :  The  religion  of  proteftants.  a  fafe  way  to 
ialvation :  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  book,  intitled,  Mercy  and 
truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholicks,  which  pre-^ 
tends  to    prove    tbc    contrary.    It  was  prefcnted  by  .the 
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author  to  king  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and 
pious  dedication :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  dr.  Potter*s  vindication  of  the  protcftant 
religion  againft  mr.  Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpedal  order 
from  his  majefty ;  and  that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that 
prince,  befides  nis  general  good,  had  alfo  (bme  aim  at  the 
recovery  of  mr.  Chillingworth  from  the  danger  he  was  then 
in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This  woik  was  received 
with  a  general  applaufe  ;  and  what  perhaps  never  happened 
to  any  other  controvcrfial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  «litionS 
of  it  were  publifhed  within  lefs  than  five  months*  The  lirft 
edition  was  publi(hed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1638  in  folio. 
The  fecond  came  out  at  London,  with  fomc  fmadi  improve- 
ments the  fame  year.  A  third  was  publiftied  in  1664 ;  to 
which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  mr.  Chillingworth,  viz. 
The  apoftolical  inditution  of  epifcopacy,  and  nine  fermons, 
the  firft  preached  before  his  majefty  Charles  I.  the  other 
upon  fpccial  and  eminent  occahons.  A  fourth  in  1674* 
A  fifth  in  1684,  with  the  addition  of  mr.  ChiUingwordi'^ 
letter  to  mr.  Lcwgar,  mentioned  above.  In  the  year 
1687,  wlicn  the  nation  was  in  imminent  danger  Of  popery, 
mr.  Chillingworth's  book  being  looked  upon  as  the  moft  «"- 
fe^al  prelenation  againft  it,  dr.  ]ohn  Patrick,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  London  clergy,  publifiied  an  abridgement  of  it 
in  quarto,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we  have  taken 
notice  of  already.  It  came  out  with  this  title :  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  hdok  called,  The  religion  of  proteftants  a  fafc 
way  to  falvatioHa  made  more  generally  ufeful  by  omitting 
pcrlbnal  contefts,  but  inferting  whatibever  concerns  the 
common  caufe  of  proteftants,  or  defends  the  church  of 
England :  with  an  addition  of  fome  genuine  pieces  of  mr. 
Chillingworth  never  before  printed.  This  work  we  con- 
ceive to  be  very  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  are  only  foUicitous 
to  view  mr.  Chillingworth  as  areafbner:  fof  dr.  Patrick  telh 
nsy  in  an  advertifement,  that  he  has  not  epitomifed  ft  in 
the  ufual  way,  by  contracting  any  where  his  fenfe,  and 
giving  it  more  briefly  in  words  of  his  own,  but  only  by 
paring  off,  and  leaving  out  what  fs  perfonal,  &c.  The 
'  jefuit's  book  is  not  reprinted  in  this  edition,  as  it  is  in  the 
others  ;  but  there  is  a  laree  table  of  contents,  which  all  the 
former  editions  wanted-  Ur,  Patrick  informs  us,  that  ^  die 
f*  manufcript,  out  of  which  moft  of  them  were  faitlifiiliy 
.**  tranfcribed^  was  an  original  of  mr.  ChiIlingworth*s  owa 
**  hand-writing,  *and  in  the  cuftody  of  the  reverend  A*. 
**  Tenifon,  to  whom  the  reader  was  beholden  for  their  pab- 
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^  lication."    A  fixtfi  edition  cf  mr.  Chillingworth's  boot 
Was  printed  in  the  year  1704,  and,  befxdes  the  pieces  of  the 
fenner  editions,  cohtains  the  additional  difcourfes  printed  In 
i687,aiid  thetablebf  contents  in  the  contrafted  edition ;  which, 
hy  idSerring  to  chapters  and  fetStions  inftead  of  pages,  was  cal- 
culated to  ferVe  any  editiort  of  the  book.     The  following  edi- 
tions contain  die  fame  to  the  tenth  and  lafl^  wliich  was 
printed  in  an  handfome  manner  at  London  in  the  year  1742J 
with  mr.  Chfllingworth's  life  prefixed  by  dr.  Birch.     The  * 
jcfuit  Knott,   as  well  as   Floyd  and  Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  See  Art* 
againft  mr.  Chillingworth  ;  but  their  anfwers  have  been  en-  ^^^^U 
tSdy  negleAed  ahd  forgotten,  while  his  work  remains  a  lafting 
monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure  religion,  and  will  be 
tcad  fo  long  as  eidier  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  foot-fteps 
toDong  uSk 

In  the  mean  time  mr.  Chillingworth^  had  refufed  prefer-*- 
mcnt,  which  was  offered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper 
of  the  great  fealj  bccaufe  his  confcience  would  not  allow 
him  to  Uibfcribe  the  thirty  nine  articles.  Confidering,  thatj 
by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft  not  only  declare  willing- 
ly and  ex  animo,  that  eveiy  one  of  the  articles  is  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
bmtaxned  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  that  it 
ini|ht  lawfully  be  ufed  $  and  that  he  himfelf  would  ufe  it : 
ana  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that>  both  in  the  articles, 
and  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  were  fome  things 
repugnant  to  the  fcrlpture,  or  that  were  not  lawful  to  be 
ufed,  he  fully  refolved  t6  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment^ rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptions  rtquired. 
One  of  his  chief  objeftions  tothe  Common  Prayer  related  to  the 
Adianaiiail  creed  :  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objedion  con* 
temed  the  fourth  <x)mmandment;  which,  by  the  prayer  fub- 
ioined  to  if.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.  appeared  to  him  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  chriftian  law,  and  confequently  to  bind 
chrifttaiis  to  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifti  fabbath.  ThefeDc$*M»l- 
fcruplcs  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles,  fur-  ***"*»  *^ 
lifted  his  antagonift  Knott  with  an  objection  againft*  him, ^*/  '  ** 
te  an  improper  champion  for  the  protcftant  caufe.  To  which 
tor.  Chillingworth  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the 
Religion  of  prbteftantSj  that,  **  though  he  does  not  hold  the 
^  dodrine  of  all  proteftants  abfolutely  true,  yet  he  holds  it 
•*  free  from  all  impiety,  and  from  all  error  deftruftive  of 
^^  iaivation,  or  in  itfelt  damnable.  And  diis  he  thinks,  in 
^  reafon,  may  fufficiently  qualify  him  for  a  maintaini^  4;^ 
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•*  this  ailertion,  that  protestancy  destroys  noT 

**  SALVATION."     Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  declara- 
^  tion :    ^^  For  the  church  of  England,   I  am  perfuaded, 
^^  that  the  conflant  do£bine  of  it  is  fo  pure  and  orthodox, 
^'  that  whofoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  It,  un* 
<'  doubtcdly  he  (hall  be  faved  9    and  that  there  is  no  error 
'*  in  it,  which  may  necei&tate  or  >Varrant  any  man,  to  di- 
'^  fturb  the  peace,  or  renounce  the  communion  of  k.  This, 
*^  in  my  opinion,  fays  he^  is  all  intended  by  fubfcription  ; 
^^  and  thus  much,  ,tf  you  conceive  me  not  ready  to  fubfcribe, 
*'  your  charity,   I   aflure  you,   is  much  miftaken."    Mr. 
Chillingworth  cxprefl'es  here,  not  only  his  readmeis  to  fub- 
fcribe, but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  ienfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fub- 
fcription of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  ailent,  as 
he  formerly  thought  it  was.     And,  as  he  did  within  a  few 
months  a<Slually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it 
in  the  fame  fcnfe  y  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was 
alfo  the  fcnfc  of  archbiihop  Laud,  with  which  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  could  .not  be  unacquainted ;    and  of  his  friend  dr. 
Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  convince  him  of  it,  and  was,  no 
doubt,    the  pcrfon  that  brought  him  at   laft  into  it.     For 
r»  Z6,        there  is,    in  mr.  Des  Maizeaux's  account,  a  letter,  which 
mr.   ChiHingworth   wrote  to   dr.  Sheldon    upon  this  cc- 
cafion  ;  and  it  feems  there  paflled  feveral  letters  between  our 
author  and  the  dr.  upon  this  fobje£t. 

When  mr.  Chillingworth  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcni- 
ples,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chancellorfhip  of  Salilbury, 
Dm  Mai-     with  the  prebend    of  Brixworth  in  Northamptonfhire  an- 
*^^^'  ?•     nexed ;    and,    as   appears    from    the    fubfcription-book  of 
*  ^'  the  church  of  Salifbury,    upon  the  20th  of    July    1638^ 

complied  with  the  ufual  fubfcription.  About  the  lame 
time  he  v/as.  appointed  maftcr  of  Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Lei^ 
cefter ;  **  both  which,  fays  mr.  Wood,  and  perhaps  other 
**  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In  the  year 
1646,  he  was  dqjutcd  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  as  their 
proiftor  in  convocation.  He  was  likewife  deputed  to  the  con- 
vocation, which  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament, 
and  was  opened  the  4th  of  November.  In  the  year  1642, 
he  was  put  into  the  roll  with  fome  others  by  his  majefiy  to 
be  created  doftor  of  divinity ;  but,  the  civil  war  breaking  out, 
bid.  he  came  not  to  take  that  d^ree,  nor  was  he  diplomated. 

•  ^7$  *7'>Hc  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal   party,  and  at  the 
-*  fiege  of  Glouceltcr,  begun   Auguft  icth  1643^  was  preient 

in  the  king's  army  s  where  he  ;Svifed  and  diredled  the  mak-» 
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^g  certain  engines^  for  aflaulting  the  town,  after  the  man-  Ruflj^o-h*! 
Hcr  of  the  Roman  teftudines  cum  pluteis.    Soon  after,  hav-  hift.  coll. 
Hig  accompanied  the   lord  Hopton,   general  of  the  king's  ^ol. «.  p.  m» 
forces  in  the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  SufTex,  and  choofmg  ***"•  *^43- 
to  repofe  hknfelf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpo- 
fition  occafioned  by  the  feverky  of  the  feafon,  he  was  there 
taken  prifbner  the  gth  of  December  1643,  by  the  parliament 
forces  under  the  command  of  fu*  William  Waller,  who  ob- 
Kgedthe  caftle  to  furrender.     But  his  illnefs  increafmg,  and  p.      .    , 
not  being  able  to  go  to  I^ndon  with  the  garrifon,  he  ob-hift.  of  re- 
tained leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter ;  where  he  was.bell.  h.  viii. 
kxiged  in  the  bifhop's  palace ;  and  where  after  a  fliort  illnefs 
he  died.   We  have  a  very  particular  account  of  mr.  Chilling- 
worth's  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  mn 
Chcyndl,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequcndy  vifited  him  at  Chichefter,  till  he  died.     It  wa& 
ndeed  at  the  requeft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was 
removed  to  Chicheflsr :  where  mr.  Cheynell  attended  him 
conftantly,    and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compailion 
ind  charity,    as  his  perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles 
would  funer  him.     There  is  no  reafon   however  to  doubt 
die  truth  of  mr.  Cheyneirs  account,  as  to  the  moft  materia) 
circumftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from  it  we  may  learn,  that 
nr.  Chillingworth  was  attended,   during  his  ilcknefs,   and 
^ovided  with  all  necefl[aries5  by   one  lieutenant  GoUedge 
and  his  wife  Chriftobel,   at  the  command  of  the  govenior 
of  Chichefter ;   that  at  firft  he  refufed   the  afliftance  of  fir 
William  WaBer's  phyfician^  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to 
admit  his  vifits,   though  his  diftemper  was  too  f^r  gone  to 
leave  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ;   that  his  indifpofition  wa?J 
increafed  by  the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of 
Ac  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel        .  ' 
caftle,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy,   fet  over  them 
tnd  their  proceedings ;  and  tliat,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he 
was  often  teazed  by  mr.  Cheynell  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  . 

•f  the  garrifon  of  CJhichefter,  with  impertinent  queftions  and  J*^^^^]i^c. 
^ifputes.  If  this  be  a  true  account,  as  moft  probably  it  is,  .^lo-j 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  milinformed,  in  relation  to  mr. 
Chillingworth's  death  ;  for,  ^er  having  obfervpd  that  he  was 
aken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds :  "  As  foon  as  his 
**  perfon  was  known,  which  would  hive  drawn  reverence 
*  from  any  noble  enemy,  the  clergy,  that  attended  that  army, 
**  profccuted  him  w^th  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable :  fo 
**  that  by  their  barbarous  ufage  he  ilied  within  a  few  days, 
^  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  many  who  knew 
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<<  him  not^  but  by  his  book,  and  the  reputation  he  hid  with 

Hift.  of  re<^^  learned  men."    From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  noble 

WU.  b.  viii.  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot,  that  mivChilling;woith 

was  fent  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in  Arundel 

caiUe,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by  fir 

William  Walter.    Mr.  Wood  tells  us  a]fo,  that  the  royal 

party  in  ChicheAer  looked  upon  the  impertinent  diicourfes  of 

Atlien.       mr.  Cheynell  to  our  author,  as  a  (hortening  of  his  days. 

Oj(oa.        He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  upon  the  30th  of  January,  tho«^ 

the  day  is  not  predfely  known,  and  was  buried,  accofding 

to  his  own  defire,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Mr. 

jCheynell  appeared  at  his  funeral,   and  gave  a  new  and  un* 

common  inftance  of  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  which  we  have 

related  already  under  his  article. 

.  For  a  chara6ter  of  mr.  Chillineworth  mr.  Wood  has  given 
the  following :  ^^  He  was  a  moft  noted  philofopher  and  ora- 
^'  tor,  and  without  doubt  a  poet  alfo;...and  had  fuch  an 
^  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming  fcbifmaticks  and  confuting 
^'  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went  beyond  him.  He  had 
V  alfo  very  great  fkill  in  mathematicks....  He  was  a  fubtle  and 
*^  quick  difputant,  and  would  feveral  times  put  the  king's 
<^  profeiTor  to  a  pafh.  Hobbes  of  Malmeibury  would  often 
*^  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that  did  drivo 
^*  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his  own 
**  piarty  fmart  back-blows :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion 
^<  of  the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,'*  whq 
by  the  way  was  mr.  Chillingworth's  moft  intimate  friend^ 
*^  had  fuch  extraordinary  clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk 
**  (M*  devjl  were  to  be  converted,  tbey  were  able  tQ  do  it.  He 
^  was  a  man  of  little  ftature,  but  of  great  foul :  which,  if 
^  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life  fpared,  might  have  done 
Atfati*  f<  incomparable  ferviccs  to  the  church  of  England.**  But  a 
RirT  much  greater  than  mr.  Wood,  even  the  great  archhiAop 
fFillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  nu*.  Chillingworth  in  the  higheft 
terms  imaginable :  <^  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  &y% 
^*  that  eminent  prelate,  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  ofes 
f*  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  &iib,  and  to  eflablifh 
*^  religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  fee 
f^  a  Socinian  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inflance  in  that  in- 
^*  comparable  perfon  mr.  Chillingworth,  the  efory  of  thi$  age 
f*  and  nation :  who,  for  no  other  caufe  that  I  know  of,  but 
f  *  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  chriftian  leligio^ 
^  reafonable,  and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations, 
f*  upon  which  oi|f  faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited  wiA  this 
f^  black  and  odioiis  charader.    But,  if  this  be  Socinianifin, 
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<^  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  aiKl  reaibns  jcf 

**  chriftian  religion^  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfadorv 

^  aeooiint  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but  that  zn 

^^  oQofiderate  and  inqsiiitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 

**  enthufiafm,  muft  be  eidber  Socinians  or  atheifts."    Thesenconf, 

great  mr.  Locke  has  alfo  fpoken  of  nir.  Chillingworth  in^^^''^"*?* 

a  juannefy  that  does  him  the  higheft  honour.    In  a  fmall  ^^' 

tzaft,   containing   Some  thoughts  concerning  reading    and 

flaiy  for  a  gentleman,    after  haiviftg  obferved  that  the  art 

e£  fpeakiog  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things,  namely,  per* 

ipciHty  and  right  reafoaing,  and  propofed  Sr,  Tillotfon  as  a 

pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpealcing  clearly^  he 

idds :  ^^  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alio  right  rcafoni;ig, 

'^  without  which  peripicuity  ferves  but  to  expotc  the  (peakeo 

**^  And  for  attaining  of  this,   I  ihould  propofe  the'COiif):ant 

^  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  example  will  teach 

^'  bodi  perfpicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reaToning,  bett^ 

'^  than  any  book  that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  deferve  to 

^  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again ;  not  to  fay 

**  any  thine  of  his  argument."  ff  mr.      * 

fiimop  Iwehas  made  the  following  obfervation,  in  regard  Ucke't 
to  the  reading  of  our  author :  ^^  Mr.  Chillingworth,  fays  he,fi«ce>  ^r 
*'  is  certainly  a  good  reafoner,  and  may  be  read  with  much^  *f"**L 
^  advantage:  but,  I  fear,  the  reading  of  him  by  young      '  ' 
*^  divines  hath  had  one  great  inconvenience.     They  fee  little 
^  (hew  of  reading  in  him,  and  from  thence  are  induced  to 
^  think,  there  is  no  neceffity  of  learning  to  make  a  good 
*^  divine  $  nay,  that  if  he  haa  been  more  a  fcholar,  he  had 
^*  been  &  woiie  reafoner;  and  therefore  not  to  ftudy  the 
*^  ancient  writers  of  the  church  is  one  ftep  to  the  being  Chil- 
**  lingworths   themfelves^     I  fear,  I  fay,   the  reading  mr. 
^  Cl^ingworth  in  their  firft  years  has  had  this  influence, 
^^  to  make  them  think  that  good  parts  and  good  i'enfe  would 
do  without  learning,  and  that  learning  is  rather  a  prejudice 
tfaaaan  improvement  of  them.     But  'tis  a  great  miftake 
to  judge  of  a  man's  learning,  by  the  ihew  that  is  made 
^  of  it.     Mr.  Chillingworth  had  fti.dicd  hard,    and  digefted 
^  well  what  he  read  5  and  fo.  muft  they  who  hope  to  write 
^  as  well,    and  be    as  much  eileemed."    The  bifhop  has  Scripture 
another  paragraph,  relating  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  but  not^'°^'^"'** 
quite  fo  much  in  his  favour;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  the  laws  of jjj^„n,  ^J  " 
contmvecfy  would  not  permit  it;   whereof  a  main  one  is, lord biOiop 
to  ftick  at  averting  nothing,  which  may  help  to  annoy  the  ^  ^^'^^^J*  . 
enemy.     *<  As  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  fays  the  bifhop,  he  is        ^'  ^•^ 
*^  coQ&iledly  an  excellent  writer ;  but  it  may,  I  tliink,  with 
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f^  gttzt  truth  be  faid,  that  he  was  much  abler  at  puliang 
down  than  building  up  -,  towards  which  little  can  he  cx^ 
peeled  6f  a  man,  who  is  by  his  own  arguments  pidhed 
^^  fo  home,  in  thef^efenc^  he  would  make  ca  proteftancifm, 
<^  that  he '  hath  nothing  left,  biit  to  cry  out  the  T  h  £ 
^'  Bible.  The  JBible,  I  fay,  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
^'  proteftants. ;    and  fp  fay  all  the  hereticks   and  fchifma- 

Ibid  p.  31.  *'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  were."    'Now  wha)t  is  very  cemarkable  in 

^  ^he  prefent  cafe,  is,  that  the  bifbop  did  nc^  difdain  to  bor- 

row this  ftridure  upon  mr.  Chillingworth,  weak  and  un-> 
reafonable  as  it  was,  from  CreiTy,  a  famous  conFert  to 
the  church  of  Rome  :  who  in  a  piece  published  at  Paris  in 
^647,  and  intitled,  Exomologefis,  or  a  faithful  narration  oJF 
the  occaiions  and  motives  of  his  Converfion,  &c.  fays, 
*'  The  general  charadler  given  of  mr.  Chillingworth  and 
^^  his  book  is,  that  he  h^s  had  better  luck  in  pulling  down 
^^  buildings,  than  raifmg  new  onekj'and  that  he  has  ma* 

p.  139.  loth''  naged  hi^  fword  much  more  dextroufly  than  his  buckler." 

cdu.  Thus,    we  fee,   mr.  Chillingworth   has   been  charged  by 

proteftant  divines  as  well  as  popifh,  with  pulling  down  old 
buildings  in  a  better  manner,  than  hid  could  raife  new  ones, 
only  becaufe  he  pulled  down  and  confuted  the  infallibility 
bf  the  church  of  Rome.  To  which  we  may  apply  the 
anfwer  he  gave  to  mr.  Lewgar,  ^yho  olijedfced  the  fame  thine 
to  him  :  '*  You  impute  to  me,  favshe^  that  the  way  1 
*'  take  is  deftruftive  only,  and  that  I  build  nothing.  Which 
'*  iirft,  is  not  a  fault ;  foi^  the  chriitian  religion  is  not  now  to 
*'  be  built :  but  only  I  defire  to  havl:  the  rubbiih  and  im- 
''  pertinent  lumber  taken  ofF,  which  you  have  laid  upon 

with  m>!"  ""  ^^>  which  hides  the  glorious  ftmplicity  of  it  from  dicm, 

Lb^rg^ar,  &c. "  who  othcrwifc  would  embrace  it." 

'   •  i  Xhjs  objedlion    put$   us  *  iii  mind  of  another,   that   has 

been  made  to  mr.  Chillingworth ;  which  is,  that  feeming 
inconftancy  of  temper  and  judgement,  which  from  a  pro-' 
tcftant  msd^  him  to  become  a  papift,  from  a  papift  a 
proteflant  again,  and  even  afterwards  to  entertain  fuch  fcru- 
pies  about  his  fecond  conveffidn,  as  to  think  it  incumbent 
Upon  him  to  re-ej^amine,  with  ftri^t  attention,  the  principles 
bf  proteftantifm.  And  to  this  ajfo  he  has  himielf  given  an 
'anfwer,  in  the  fojloiving  curious  paflagc :  "  I  know  a  man 
*'  fays  he,  fpeaking  ^f  himfelf,  that  of  a  modern  proteftant 
*'  turned  papift,  and  the  day  that  he  did  fo  was  convided 
'"  jn  confcicnce,  thiit  his  yefterday's  opinion  was  an  error: 
^^  and  yet  thinks  h^  was  no  fchifmatick  for  fo  doing,  and 
J'  delires  to  be  informed  by  you,  nn*.  Knott,    whether  of 
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f*  00  he  was  miftaken.    The  fame  man  afterwards,  up(A| 

f*  better  confidemtion,  became  a  doubting  papift,  and  of  a 

*^  doubting  papift  a  confirmed  proteftant«     And  yet  this  man 

>*  thinks  himfelf  no  more  to  blame  fo(r  ail  thefe  changes, 

y  than  a  travdier,  who  uling  ali  diligence  to  find  the  right 

"  way  to  fome  remote  city,  where  he  had  never  been,  as 

*^  the  party  I  fpeak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven,  did  yet 

^  miftake  it,  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it.    Nay- 

*^  he  ftands  upon  hh  jufHfication  (b  fSeu*,  •  as  to  maintain,- 

.^^  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  alio  from^you^ 

**  by  God's  mercy,  were  the  mofc  fatisfidory  a£Uons  to 

^  himfelf,  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greateil  vidorics  tbaf 

^  ever  he  obtained  over  himfelf,  and  his  afledions  to  thofo 

^'  things,  which  in  this  world  are  mofl  precious :  as  where**^ 

^  in,  for  God's  fake,  and,  as  he  was  veriiy  perfuaded,  out  of 

'^  love  to  the  truth,  he  went  upon  a  certain  expefbtion  ot 

*^  thofe  inconvei)iencies,   which  to  ineenuous  natures  are 

^^  of  all  moft  terrible*    So  that  thou^  there  were  much 

^  weakneft  in  fome  of  thefe  alterations,  y«t  certainly  there 

^  was  no  wickednefs.    Neither  does  he  yield  his  weakne6 

*^  altogether  without  apology,  feeing  his  dedu£Uons  were- 

^  rational,  and  out  of  fome  principles  commonly  received 

**  by  pinoteftants  as  well  as  papifts,  and  which  by  his  educa^^^g^*^ 

^  tion  had  got  pofleffion  of  his  underftanding.  Sccht*?!* 

It  may  not  be  amife  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  au-fec.  103, 
thor's  works  already  mentioned,  there'are  extant  fome  other 
pieces  of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet 
printed.  /They  are  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  among  4he 
manufcripts  of  mr.  Henry  Whartop,  purchafed  by  archbiihop 
Teniibn. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of 
Goibvus  Adoiphus  the  great,  was  tibm  upon  the  8th  of 
December  in  the  year  1626 ;  and  has  at  leaft  been  as  famous 
as  her  father,  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded  hinx  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1633,  and  governed 
jt  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  the  year  1654 ;  when 
file  refigned  it  in  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guflavus. 
Some  time  before  her  refignatiori,  Antony  Macedo,  a  jefuit, 
was  chofen  by  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany 
the  ambaflador  he  fent  fnto  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina;  and 
the  jefuit  pleafed  this  princefs  (o  highly,  that  fhe  fecretly 
opened'  to  him  the  defign  fhe  had  of  changing  her  relieion. 
She  fcnt  him  to  Rome,  with  letters  to  the  general  of  the 
jel'uits  ',  ia  which  Ihe  defired,  that  two  of  their  (bci^  might 
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fcvcral  of  which  belonged  to  logick  j  for  he  applied  himfclf 
with  great  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  part  of  philo- 
fophy-  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  thirty- 
ninth  book  of  logick,  when  he  was  fourfcore  years  old : 
Lib.  vui.c  ^d  Lucian,  who  fought  out  abfurdities  for  tne  fake  of 
7\  '  laughing  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridiculing  the  logical 

in  Tit.       fubtleties  of  this  philofojAer.    The  great  number  of  books 
Aoaiooc,    he  cohipofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprinng,  if  it  be  confider- 
mf'i^M,    ^^>  ^^^  ^^^  manner  was,  to  write  feveral  times  upon  die 
feme  fubjeft  j  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head  ;  to 
take  little  pains  in  correfting  his  works ;  to  crowd  them  with 
Diet.  Laert,  ^^  infinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 
ukwii         ftances,   that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great 
4gc.     He  was  a  very  littJef  man  j    but  the  opinion  he  had 
of  himfelf  was  not  little.     He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes, 
*•  fhew  me  but  the  doftrines ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and 
^'  all  I  want;  I  fhall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf.'*    A 
perfon   afked  him  one  day,    whom   he  fhould  cnufe  for  a 
tutor  to  his  fon  ?    *'  Me,   anfwered  Chnrfippus ;  for,   if  I 
•*  knew  any  body  more  learned  than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and 
n»id.  **  ftudy  under  him,"  There  is  another  apophthegm  of  his 

pr.eferved,  which  does  him  much  more  honour,  than  either  of 
fhefe  ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not  fpurious.  Being  told, 
»tob.     .    £1^^^  ^^^^  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  it  is  no  matter,   faid 
^^'  «  he,  i  will  live  fo,  that  they  (hall  not  be  believed." 

Academ.         The  ftoicks  complained,   as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chiy- 
qamtt,  1.  IT.  ftppus  had  collefted  fo  many  arguments,  in  favour  of  tne 
*•  *7«         fceptical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  afterwards   anftver 
them  himfeif ;  and  had  thus  furniflicd  Carneades  their  an- 
fagonift  with  weapons  againft  them.     This  has  been  im- 
puted to  his  Vanity,  which  tranfported  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
li\'dt  he  made  no  Icruple  of  facrificing  the  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  his  fed,   for  the  fake  of  difplaying  the  fubdety 
of  his  own  private  conceits.     The  glory  which  he  cxpcft- 
'ed,  if  he  could  but  make  men  fay,  that  he  had  improved 
upon  Arcefilaus  himfelf,    and  had  cxprefled  the  objcftions 
of  the  academicks  in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was 
his  only  aim.     Thus  we  may  fee  writers  in  all  ages,  who 
care  not  a  jot  what   becomes    of  reafon,    truth,   religion, 
&c.  if  they  can  but  gain  the  reputation  of  being  men,  who 
•  found  out  new  and  untrodden  roads,  and  new  methods  of 
.    attacking  and  defending.     In  the  mean  time,    the   ftoicks 
might  more  juftly  have  complained  of  him,  for  maintaining 
feveral  dofbines,  which  might  render  their  feft  odious  :  for 
be  did  hot  Fcniple  to  aflert,  thA  it  was  lawful  for  a  father 
i  •  •  •  *  -to 
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to  lie  with  his  daughter,  a  fon  with  his  mother,-  a  brodier 
with  his  fifter  ;  and  that  men  ought  to  eat  the  bodies  of*  the 
dead.  Moft  of  the  contradi6tions  and  abfurd  ^paradoxes^ 
which  Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoicks,  and  for  which  he 
is  ver^  fevere  upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  worLa  "of 
Chiylippus.  Plutarch  charges  him  with  making  God  the  Wottithd* 
author  of  fin;  and  no  wonder;  for  his  very  definition,  of^^^l^l 
God,  as  it  is  prefervedby  Cicero,  ihews,  that  he  did  not  di-  rom. 
flineuiih  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  :  fo  that,  if  he  reafoned^.""**  ^"W* 
confiftently,  he  could  not  but  make  God  the  author  both^*''^'  '^* 
of  mora]  and  natuial  evil.  He  thought  the  Gods  mortd, 
and  even  aflerted,  that  they  would  really  periih  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world ;  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded 
with  fo  many  obfcene  j^flages,  that  it  wasioudly  exclaim- 
ed againft*  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  *^  m  his  book 
^  concerning  the  ancient  phifiologers,  he  feigns  very 
"  (hameful  ftories,  relating  to  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  fpcnds 
**  fix  hundred  lines  in  fpeaking,  what  none  but  the  mofl 
immodeft  men  would  fpeak.  He  relates  a  ftory,  as  they 
(ay,  which,  though  he  praifes  it  as  being  natural,  is  yet 
*^  fo  impudent,  that  it  becomes  common  proftitutes  rather 
'^  than  deities :  and  indeed  it  has  been  omitted  by  thofe, 
^  who  wrote  upon  pi<Elures«  Why  fhould  I  relate,  fays 
*^  Origen,  the  abfurd  ftories  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the 
**  Gods,  which  are  (hameful  both  in  themfelves,  and  when 
^^they  are  allegorized?  fince  Chryfippus  of  Soli,  who  is 
^'  reckoned  to  h^e  raifed  the  reputation  of  the  ftoick  pht-^ 
^^  loibphers  very  high,  by  the  many  books  he  wrote,  e;^^ 
*^  plained  a  picture  at  Samos,  in  which  Juno,  was  repreftn(s  eo„^ 
•'  ed  with  Jupiter  in  a  very  unbecoming  pofture."  •  '  Ceifiim, 
It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs,  that  the  ftoicks  had  not  much  i<b.  iv. 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings :  for,  as  he  was  a 
confiderable  man  aoiong  them,«..fo  confiderable,  as  to  cfta- 
biifli  it  into  a  proverb,  that,  ^'  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chry- 
**  fippus,  the  porch  had  never  been,^\..it  gave  people  a  pre- 
tence to  charge  the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  (b  illu- 
ftrious  a  member  of  it.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated authors  among  the  ftoicks,  fuch.as  Seneca,  EpiAetus, 
Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very  highly  of  Chryfippus,  yet 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  let  us  (ee,  that  they  did  not 
at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  and  reverence  him.  Them 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objeAion  brought  agaifldt 
his  morals.    It  is  faid,  that  the  ooly  fervant  he  k^t  wasju^ 
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dU  womair;  ib  that  wt  will  pi«ftune  he  was  disfle.  HkWa^ 
aUb  ibber  and  tempoate.  We  have  obfer^ed  already,  that 
lie  ap^ied  himfttf  OMich  td  diaicdicks  j  buttbe  progreits  he 
anade  in  it  did  not  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  improve  hh 
ttle*  Dioiijrfitts  of  Halicamaflus  quotes  him  as  an  inftance 
topiwe,  that  thofe  authors,  who  are  ^etftBiy  weQ  iknkd 
in  logick,  do  not  wdl  obferre  the  rales  of  giwnmar)  con'* 
cerning  die  fituadon  of  words.  ^  Let  it  be  fufficient,  fays 
^  that  critick,  to  inAance  in  Chry£ppus  the  ftoick.  No  one 
^  has  treated  of  dialefttcks  better  and  with  more  accuracy 
^*  than  he ;  nor  is  there  any  man^  who  has  pat  his  word^ 
Vt  ItnCtan  *^  >Bto  a  worie  fituation."  This  inaccuracy  of  ftiie  however 
^wbonifflt  is  not  fo  furprifing,  as  to  Jind  this  philofopher  himleif  de^ 
c*P*  >▼•  ftipying  (he  foundations  of  that  very  fcience,  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  fo  much  care.  *^  Believe  oar  friends  the 
<^  floicks,  fays  Plutarch,  when  they^^Iert,  that  it  was  not 
<*  by  chance,  but  by  a  divine  providence,  that  nature  tk*^ 
<•  Signing  to  turn  eveiy  thing  iipfide  down,  that  relates  to 
<<  human  life,  brought  for£  Chryiippus;  no  body  being 
^  more  proper  for  that  defign  than  he.  But,  as  Cato  faia 
•*  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  none  before  him  ever  confphned 
<<  againft  the  ftate,  when  fober  and  in  his  fenfes ;  So  this 
*<  man  cndeavomrs.  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  accuracy 
**  to  overthrow  ceitainty...*  For  does  not  a  man  overthrow 
^*  all  kind  of  demonftration  and  all  certainty,  when  he 
'^  maintains,  that  fuch  propofitions  as  confift  of  inconfift-' 
*^  ent  terms,  are  not  falie ;  or,  that  a  fyllogifm,  d\e  pre- 
^  mifes  of  which  are  true,  and  the  inference  well  drawii, 
"  may  yet  have  its  confequence  felfe?...  Since  therefore 
^*  Chrynppus's  dialeAicks  overturn  and  deftroy  their  owil 
^<  p^rts  and  principles,  what  other  principle  can  they  allow, 
•*  but  fuch  as  may  be  fufpeded  of  error  ?  For  who  can  be- 
**  lieve  the  fuperftru<Shire  to  be  firm  and  lafting,  when  the 
^  veiy  foundations  are  fo  loofe  and  unfettled  r  And  whtt 
Dicon.  "  certainty  can  there  be,  when  there  is  fuch  a  confufkui 
■•^••^    *«  and  fo  many  doubts  F'*     . 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  ilniverfal  ichdar^ 
being  perfedly  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  aiicf*. 
tta  and  modem  poets,  with  htftory^  &c^  He  wrote  upon 
almoft  every  fubie6l^  and  even  condefeended  to  give  rxAn 
|br  the  education  of  childreif.  Quintilian  has  prefertdl 
foae  of  his  maxims  upon  tMs  point.  He  ordered  the  nnrfts 
to  £jig  a  certain  kind  of  fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  chuie 
dit  moft  modeft.  He  wi(hed,  that,  if  it  werepoffible,  cfafl*' 
dien  might  be  nmfed  by  none  Imtleiriied' women.    Bi 
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tmoM  have  cUIdFen  be  thrae  ycurs  binder  Ihe  eweof  their 
nurfes ;  and  that  the  nvntks  ftooM  begin  to  fnftruft  them 
vkfaout  waiting  tiU  Aey  wereoMer:  for  he  was  nof  xff 
the  opinion  of  thofe^  who  thoo^  the  age  of  (even  yeai« 
feon  enough  to  begin.  Some  audiors  relftte,  that  Ony-inftit.on- 
tfpiiM  ufed  to  take  heUehore^  in  order  to  incresrfe  the  flrength  tor.  iu>.  i% 
ti  his  geniua.  The  inhnner  of  his  death  is  differently  re- 
lated. Some  affirm,  that  being  in  the  odseum,  a  kind  <€ 
pHblick  theatre  at  Athois^  his  difciples  called  him  away  to 
facrifice ;  and  that,  thereupon  taking  a  draughft  x>f  wine, 
he  was  immediately  feized  by  a  vertigo,  of  whidi  tft  the  end 
of  fere  days  he  died.  Others  report,  that  he  djed  of  ex- 
ceflhre  laughter:  that,  feeing  an  afs  eat  figs,  he  bid  his 
wtMnan  <mer  it  fome  wine,  and  thereat  fell  into  fuch 
extremity  of  laughter,  diat  it  kilted  him.  The  former  of 
diefe  accounts  may  be  true  ;  the  latter  is  rfdiculous. 

He  died  in  the  hundred  and  forty  third  olymmad ;  tmd 
had  a  monument  erefted  to  him  among  thofe  or  the  iHu- 
flrioQS  Athenians.    His  (iatue  was  to  be  feen  in  the  Cera- 

"^  micus;  which  was  a  place  near  Athens,  where  they,  who 
hsd  been  killed  in  the  war,  were  buried  at  the  cxpcnce  of  oiog.  £»« 

;  the  publick.     He  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens, 

I  which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had  done ;  and  is  cen-  aint!^2^ 

>  fured  for  it,  but  without  much  reaibn,  by  Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  (Emanuel)  one  of  thofe  learned 
men  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  brought  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  the  weft,  was  born  at  Conftan- 
j  tinople,   as  is  fuppofed,  about  the  year   1355.     He  was  ajj^j  ^^ 

nuQ  of  conliderable  pnk,  and  defcended  from  fo  ancient  a  Cnccis  il]«« 
;  fiunilv^    that  his  anceftors  are  faid  to  have  removed  withftribos»i^ 
Conftantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.     He  was  fent  am-P***'*^* 
;  baflador  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palseologus  to 
ibllicit  affiftanoe  againft  the  Turks*,  and  was  here  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  our  king  Richard  II.     In  an  epiftlcy 
irtiich  he  wrote  at  Rome    to    the    emperor^    containing 
a  comparifon  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  he  fays,  thsit 
be  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  retinue.  When 
he  had  finilhed  this  embafly  in  fomewhat  more  dian  three 
years,  he  jretuf ned  to  Confhmtinople ;  but  aftetwards,  whether    . 
IkRMwh  fear  of  the  Tui^ks,  or  for  the  fake  of  piopagadng 
iht  (Sveek  learning,   left  ft    again,    and  came  bsK:k   into 
.Ili^k    This  he  is  (uppoled  to  have  done  about  the  ]rear 
't)9i.    He  taught  Greek   at  Floienee  d^ree   years,    andf 
'  bd  dK  oebbratedLeonfltfd  AWlih  I»rl4  femlar.   Frorit 
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Florence  he  went  toMilan,  at  the  command  of  his  mipctogf* 
who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  reftded  in  that  city ;  an^ 
while  he  was  here,  Gakatius,  the  duke  of  Milan,  prevail 
cd  with  him  to  accept  the  Greek  profeilbrihip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Ticinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his 
father.  This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeatius,  and 
then  removed  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Between  the  years  1406  and  1409,  he  , 
went  to  Rome,  upon  an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin,  j 
who  had  formerly  been  his  fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretauy  1 
to  pope  Gregory  XIL  In  the  year  141 3,  he  was  fent  into 
Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  embaflador  to  the  1  emperor 
Sigifmund,  alone  with  cardinal  Zarabella,  in  order  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council ;  and  Chryfolons 
and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conftance.  Afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  emperor  at  Confbmtinople,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  embailador  with  others  to  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance  -,  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council, 
he  died.  His  death  happened  upon  the  15th  of  April  io 
the  year  1415.  He  was  buried  at  Confbmce  i  and  a  hand- 
fome  monument  was  ereded  over  him,  with  this  infcriptioii 
upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius* 

Hie  eft  Emanuel  (kus, 
Sermonis  decus  Attici : 
Qui  dum  quaerere  opem  patriae 
Affli6be  ftuderet,  hue  iit. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Italia}  hie  tibi 
Linguae  reftituit  decus 
Atticae  ante  reconditae. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Emanuel;  folo 
Confecutus  in  Italo 
Sternum  decus  es,  tibi 
Quale  Graecia  non  dedity 
Bello  perdita  Graecia. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (John)  fo  called  from  his  eloquence/ 1 
was  born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  £unily  about  the  year  354^  | 
His  father  Secundus  dying  when  he  was  very  youngs  ^ 
care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.    ij^ 
was  defitgned  at  firA  for  the  bar ;   and  was  fent  to  leim* 
rhetorick  under  Libanius,  who- was  a  very  eminent  m^  ia  1 
his  profeiSan.    B4C  be  fpon  v V4tted  ^  i|l).  >thoiigh(s  of  4^ 


wards  baptized  bv  Meletius,  and  ordained  by  that  biihop  to 
be  a  reader  in  tne  church  of  Antioch.     While  he  was  yet 
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and  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
He  put  himfelf  firft  under  the  management  of  Meletius  of 
Antioch,  in  whole  houfe  he  lodged  for  three  years,  and 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  chriflianity ;  and 
dien  applied  to  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  who  taught  him  the 
fiteral  way  of  expounding  the   fcriptures.     He   was  after- 

tm 
young,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  entering  upon  a  monaftick 
life,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  from  his  mother 
he  purfued.  For,  about  the  year  374,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
tbe  neighbouring  mountains^  where  he  lived  four  years  with 
an  ancient  hermit  ^  then  he  retired  to  a  more  fecret  part 
of  the  defert,  and  ihut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which  mi- 
ferable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  failings, 
and  other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to 
his  old  way  of  living. 

.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  the  year  381,* 
and  now  began  to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces, 
fuch  as  thofe  De  facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  ftagyrium 
monachum,  and  fome  others,  adverfus  Jud<eos,  Gentiles, 
kc.  Five  years  after  he  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  Fli'.vian, 
which  office  he  adorned  fo  very  highly,  and  acquitted  him- 
fdf  in  with  fo  much  reputation  and  credit,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ne^tarius  bifliop  of  Conftantinople,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
to  fill  that  fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  ol  iiged 
to  employ  all  his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem, 
before  he  could  feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity  Antioch,  where  he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration 
and  eueem.  He  fent  in  the  mean  tinfie  a  mandate  to  Theo- 
philus  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to  come  and  confecrate  Chry- 
foftom biihop  of  Conihintinople  3  which  was  done  in  the  year 
398,  notwithflanding  the  fecret  and  envious  attempts  ofThco- 
philus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no  fooner  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  Conftantinoplc,  than  that  fiery 
zeal  and  ardor,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  began 
to  be  very  troubleibme.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  a^ed 
upon  principle,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  be  deemed 
an  honeft  man :  but  he  was  ftifF  and  inflexible  in  his  man- 
ners ;  obftinate  in  not  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
even  in  cuftoms  which  were  univerfally  thought  innocent ; 
and  i^folutely  bent  upon  making,  if  poffible,  a  general  re- 
fiumation  01  manners*  With  this  difpoiition  he  fell  firfl 
Vol.  Ili  P  upon 
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iipon  the  clergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  he^n  with; 
and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially  the  courtiers^ 
whom  he  ibon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con^ 
fined  altogether  within  the  precin^  of  Conflantinople;  it 
extended  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  caufing  to  be 
demoliihcd  the  temples  of  fome  falfe  gods,  yet  ftaading  ia 
JPhcenicia. 

In  the  year  400,  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  o£ 
the  clergy  of  Ephefus ;  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which 
had  been  occaHoned  in  that  church,  by  the  turbulent  and 
unquiet  fpirit  of  its  managers.  But  while  he  was  here, 
a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  [dottmg  againft  him  at  home.  For 
Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to  whom  Chryfoftom  had  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  church  in  his  abfence,  had  taken 
great  pains  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  no- 
bility and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence  and  to  his  dif- 
advantage.  He  had.  even  formed  a  confederacy  s^ainft  him 
with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria ;  to  which 
confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  party, 
for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties,  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  and  manage- 
ment chiefly,  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theo- 
philus from  Alexandria,  in  order  to  bring  Chryfoftom  to  a 
trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his  bift&oprick.  Theo- 
philus, who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  ruin 
Chryfoftom,  caD^ie  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and  brought 
feveral  Egyptian  bifhops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afta  alfo,. 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafton  at  Conftantinople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived ;  but,  inftead  oT 
taking  up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Ch];yfoftx>m  as  was^ 
ufual,  he  had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  pa- 
lace. Here  he  called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges  ;  but 
^  Chryfoftom  excepted  againft  the  judges,  and  refitfed  to  ap- 

pear before  the  council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  account- 
able to  ftrangers  for  any  fuppofed  mifdemeanor,  but  onl]i&. 
to  the  biinoDo  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Theophilus  povcrthelefs  held  a  fynod  of  bifliops,  where  he 
fumnivoned  C:ii  }'ioftom  to  appear,  to.  anfwer  to  twenty  nine 
articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been  preferred  againft 
him.  But  Chryiodfbm  fent  three  biftiops  and  two  priefti 
to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though  he  was 
very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  wha 
fhould  be  regularly  afTembled,  and  have  a  legal  rigttt  to 
judge  him^  yet  he  abfolutely  refuied  to  be  judged  by  him 
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and  his  fynod.  This  refufal  he  perfifted  in  four  feveral  times; 
upon  which  they  Sepofed  him. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  403, 
The  news  of  Chryfoftom's  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread 
about  Conftantinople,  than  all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar* 
The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to  be  baniflied :  the  people 
were  determined  to  keep  him  from  it  by  force.  In  three 
days  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he  fur- 
itndered  himfelf  to  thofe,  who  had  orders  to  feize  him^  and 
was  conducted  by  them  to  a  fmajl  town  in  Bythinia,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  refidence  of  his  baniflimcnt.  His 
departure  made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever:  they 
prayed  the  emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  :  they  even 
threatened  him :  and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the 
tumult,  that  (he  herfelf  foUicited  for  it.  lie  was  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  now  all  his  troubles  Teemed  to  be  at  an 
end  :  but,  alas  !  new  troubles  were  coming  on,  new  ftorms 
were  riling  againft  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  had  ereded  a  ftatue  near  the  church;  and  the 
people,  to  do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  publick  games 
before  it.  This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent  j  and  the 
fire  of  his  zeal,  far  from  being  extinguiflied  by  his  late 
misfortunes,  urged  him  to  preach  againft  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  it*  His  difcourfe  provoked  the  emprefs,  who 
ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him ;  and  made  her  refolve 
once  more  to  have  him  deppfed  from  his  bifhoprick.  Some 
fay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  highnels  not  a  little,  as  foon 
as  he  was  apprifed  of  her  machinations  againft  him,  by  be- 
ginning one  of  his  fermons  with  thefe  remarkable  words  : 
**  Behold  the  furious  Herodias,  infifting  to  have  the  head  of 
"  John  Baptift  in  a  charger."  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod  of  ^ 
bifliops  was  immediately  aflembled,  who  made  very  fhort 
work  of  depofing  Chryfoftom  j  fince,  as  they  alledged,  he 
flood  already  depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  fehtence  given 
^ainft  him ;  which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed, 
nor  himfelf  re-eftabliflied  in  his  fee,  in  that  legal  and  or- 
derly manner  which  the  canons  required.  In  confequence 
of  tfiat  judgment  therefore,  the  emperor  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  church  any  more,  and  ordered  him  to  be  baniftied.  His 
followers  and  adherents  were  now  infulted  and  perfecuted 
by  the  foldicry,  and  ftigmatifed  particularly  by  the  nick;- 
name  of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  fljong  party' 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laU:- 
degree,  and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  in  his 
defence :  but  he  chofc  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
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days  in  banifhment,  than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  dvil 
war  to  his  country  i  and  therefore  furrcndercd  himfelf  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  thofe,  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  him- 

He  fet  out  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  year  404,  under  a 
guard  of  folJicrs  to  Nicca  j  where  he  did  not  make  any  long 
flay,  but  purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place 
of  his  banifliment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  day  that  Chry- 
foftom  left  Conftantinoplc,  the  great  church  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  burnt,  together  with  the  place,  which  almoft  adjoined  to 
It,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame  year  there  fell  haU-ftones 
pf  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  did  confiderable  damage  to  the 
town :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed  by  the  deaui  of  the 
emprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thcfe  accidents  were  confidered  by  the 
partizansof  Chryfoftom,  as  fo  many  judgments  from*  heaven 
upon  the  place ;  to  avenge,  as  they  never  fail  to  fancy  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  injurious  treatment  it  had  fhewn  to  the  laint. 
Very  abfurdly  fure,  if  not  very  impioufly  :  as  if  the  reafbn  of 
fuch  events  were  not  cafily  to  "be  explained  by  natural  caufes; 
or,  as  if  the  high  Majelty  of  heaven  was  concerned,  upon 
every  flight  and  frivolous  occafion,  to  interpofe  itfelf  in  our 
petty  fquabbles  here  bdow. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofc  fituation  was  re- 
markably barren,  unplcafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable :  fo  that 
Chryfoftom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  refidence  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  the  incurfions,  which  were  made  by 
the  barbarous  nations  around  it.  He  did  not  however  ne- 
glefthisepifcopal  funftions;  but  fent  forth  prieftsand  monks 
to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Goths  and  Perfians,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  churches  of  Armenia  and  Phoenicia.  But  his 
enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  revenge,  did  not  fuffcr  him 
to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation,  wretched  as  it  'was : 
but  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him  fent  to  Pityus,  a 
moft  defer t  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  fca.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard 
iifasre  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  who  were  conduiSing 
him  thither,  had  fuch  an  efFcft  on  him,  that  he  was  feizea 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  417,  and  was  revealed  to  him,  as 
foniQ  writers  would  perfuade  us,  a  little  before  in  a  dream. 
Afterwards  the  weftern  and  eaftern  churches  were  divided 
about  him:  the  former  holding  him  in  great  veneration, 
while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bUhop  excommunicated. 
But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about  five  months  af- 
ter, the  eaftern  churches  grew  foftened  by  degrees,  and  more 
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and  jnore  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory :  and  it  is  ccr-  y 
tain,  that  about  thirty  vears  after,  his  bones  were  removed 
to  Conftantinople,  ana  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  holy 
apofties,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imadnaUe.  The 
works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been  col- 
leded  in  feveral  editions :  the  beft  of  which  is  that  publifhed 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  infpef^ion  of  Bernard  Montfau-* 
con,  a  Benedi£Hne  monk,  in  the  year  171 8. 

CHU  BE  (Thomas)  was  born  at  Eaft-Hatnham,  a  fmall 
Tillage  near  Salisbury,  on  Michaelmas  day  in  the  year  1679. 
His  father,  a  maltfter,  dying  when  he  was  very  youn^,  and 
the  widow  having  three  more  children  to  maintain  by  her  la- 
bour, he  received  no  other  education,  than  being  inftru<5led 
to  read,  and  write  an  ordinary  hand.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury;  and 
when  his  apprenticefhip  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to 
ierve  his  mafter  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman.  But  glove- 
making  being  prqudicial  to  his  eyes,  which  it  feems  were  al- 
ways weaky  he  was  admitted  by  a  tallow-chandler,  an  inti-  ' 
mate  friend  of  his,  ^  as  a  companion  and  fharer  with  him  in 
his  own  bufmefs :  and  thus  in  his  younger  days,  obtained 
an  honeil  livelihood  by  his  labour.  In  the  mean  time  be- 
ing a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know- 
ledge, as  could  be  acquired  from  Englifli  books;  for  Latin, 
Greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages  he  always  remained 
a  ffaanger  to.  Hence  he  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathe- 
madcks,  geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  iludy ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the 
management  and  dire6tion  of  mr.  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
bating upon  religious  fubjefts.  Here  the  fcriptures  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  com- 
mentator; and  every  man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all 
points  freely,  and  without  referve.  About  this  time  the 
controverfy  upon  the  Trinity  was  carried  on  very  warmly  be- 
tween Clarke  and  Waterland ;  and  falling  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  theological  afTembly,  mr.  Chubb,  at  the  rcqueft 
of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fentiments  aoout 
it,  in  a  kind  of  didertation :  which,  after  it  had  undereone 
fome  concdHon,  appeared  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  The 
fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflcrted,  &c.  A  produ6lion  of  a  li- 
terary nature  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education  will 
always  create  wonder  j  and  more  efpecially,    when  it  is  ac- 
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companicd  with  any  deme  of  fuccefe.     This  piece  of  mr. 
Chubb  (hewed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  as  well  as  great 

Eerfpicuity  and  corre^efs  in  writing  ;  fo  that  he  b^an  to 
e  conjiaered,  and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much 
above  the  ordinary  fize  of  men.  Hence  mr.  Pope,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led  to  aik  him,  if  faef 
had  '^  feen  or  converfed  with  mr.  Chubb,  who  is  a  won^r- 
•*  ful  phsenomenon  of  Wiltfhire  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation  to 
a  quarto  volume  of  trafts,  which  were  printed  afterwards, 
that  he  had  '*  read  through  hia  whole  volume  with  adoiin- 
'^  tion  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  approbation 
«  of  hi«  dodrine." 

He  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
fpread  far  and  wide ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity 
procured  him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  intro- 
duced him  to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
eminence  and  letters  >  by  whofe  generoiity  and  kindnefe  he 
was,  as  it  is  prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome 
fort,  independent  of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyl, 
matter  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at 
bis  hours  of  retirement,  to  refrefh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues 
of  bufmefs  with  his  converfation.  Mr.  Chubb  was  indeed 
pretty  generally  carefTed  $  for  no  body  fufpeded  as  yet,  to 
what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuiFer  his  reafoning  Acuity 
to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many  years  with  fir  Jo- 
feph  Jekyl,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  temptea  to  it  by  the  of- 
fer or  a  genteel  allowance :  but  fond  of  contemplation,  re- 
tired to  his  friends  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his  days  in 
reading  and  writing.  We  are  told  however,  that,  though 
he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a  pleafure 
in  a/iifting  at  the  trade,  which,  by  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  lail  period 
of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a 
fingle  man,  at  Salifbury  in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  pollhumous  works, 
which  he  calls  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions:  *'  thkt  he 
**  nad  little  or  no  belief  of  revelation  j  that  indeed  he 
**  plainly  rejefts  the  Jewifh  revelation,  and  confequently  the 
'^  chriftian,  which  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  he  difclaims  a 
<^  future  judgment,  and  is  very  uncertain  as  to  any  future 
*^  ftate  of  exiflence  J  that  a  particular  providence  is  not  de* 
**  ducible  from  the  phaenoipena  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
**  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty;"  &c,  &c.  As  liccn- 
tiou;  however  as  h^  ma^  feem  to  baye  l>een  in  his  wzy  of 
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iUnking  he  nevcrwas  ccnfured  as  licentious  in  his  a£^ions ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,   as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
ever  appearing  in  his  life  and  converfation.     There  was  pub- 
liflied  indeed  a  pamphlet,  fbon  after  his  death,  Under  the  tide  of 
Memoirs  of  nu-.  Thomas  Chubb,  which  endeavours  to  fix  upon 
himaverjr  Uackand  unnatural  crime,  but  the  author  ha&be- 
kaved  himfelf  fo  outrageoufly,  and  written  with  fuch  intempe- 
rmoe  and  fury,  that  we  think  it  unfair  to  give  credit  to  fo 
fcamdaious  an  infinuation,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  fingle  tefti-- 
tiKMiy^  cfpccJally  when  mr.  Chubb's  whole  life  and  converfa- 
tion plainly  contradid  it.  Butf  let  us  produce  a  fpecimen  of  his 
zeal.  After  this  memorialift  has  denied  mr.  Chubb  the  comnioh 
forms  of  burial,  which  yet  it  feems  neceffary  all  fhould  be 
«9owed)  if  it  be  only  to  preferve  decorum  in  fociety,  he  would 
iiumUy  propofe,  he  fays,  anewfchemetothepublick:  namely^ 
**  that  whenever  any  enormous  overgrown  heretick,  fuch  as 
**  Chubb,  (hould  make  his  exit,  inftead  of  paying  him  funeral 
**  obfequies^  notice  ihould  immediately  be  given  to  the  high- 
•*  (herifF,  who  fhould  be  obliged  to  attend   with  the  ppfie 
**  comitatus,  on  fo  extraordinary  an  occafion,   and  autho- 
*'  tized  to  demand  the  body  of  the  criminal,    and  conduA 
"  it  to  a  (ham  execution,  with  all  the  marks  of  infamv  and 
**  deteftation :    viz.  he  iDiould  be  drawn  on  a  fledge,  fike  1 
•*  traitor,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  fliould 
••  be  hanged  the  ufual   time.     From  thence,    when  cut 
**  down,  he  (hould  be  carried  back  to  the  market  place, 
**  where  a  fcafFold  (hould  be  ereftfed  for  that  purpofe,   ort 
**  which  the  executioner  having  made  the  neceflary  appara- 
**  tus,  Ihould,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people,  firft  cut  owt  his 
**  heart,  that  had  contrived  fuch  horrid  blafphemies;    next 
**  pluck  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  that  had  uttered  them ; 
'^  and  then  lop  off  the  ri^ht  hand,  that  had  publifhed  them. 
**  The  body  thus  mutilated  (hould  be  taken  down    from 
^^  thence,  and  faftened  to  a  finke  hard  by,  with  all  his  he- 
*^  reticai  writings  called  in,  and  gathered  round  him  int6 
**  one  pile }  which,  together  with  fome  other  combuftibles, 
*^  (hould  be  kindled  into  a  blaze,    into  which  the  heart, 
*'  tongue,  and  hand  (hould  be  caft,  there  to  continue,  till 
'^  the  whole  was  confumed  and  reduced  to  a(hes,    which 
^<  (hould  be  thrown  into  the  air  with  all  contumely  and  con- 
**  tempt,  as  unworthy  of  any  reft  or  repofitor)'."  I  have  been  p.  17. 
at  the  pains  to  tranfcnbe  tha  propofal  of  this  memoir-writer, 
becaufe  it  is  curious,  and  ferves  to  (hew,  how  eafily  the  moft 
Qialignant  paffions  maybe  gratified  under  the  mafk  of  piety ;  and 
to  convince  iis^  that  we  may  poflibly  never  be  lefs  religious,  than 
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when  we  fancy  ourfelvcs  moil  fo.  May  not  a  man,  who  dis- 
approves and  rejedls  mr.  Chubb's  principles  as  firmly  as  thk 
writer,  venture  to  tell  him,  that  he  knows  not  what  fpirit 
he  is  of,  and  that  his  zeal  has  eaten  up  his  charity? 
does  he  think,  that  this  method  of  putting'  a  Hop  to 
herefy,  (for  he  calls  Chubb  nothing  more  than  an  heretick) 
nay,  I  may  fay,  to  infidelity,  can  ever  be  lawful,  or  even 
expedient:  neverthelefs  he  has  advifed  us  to  read  Chubb's 
piece  upon  the  Supremacy,  and  four  of  his  diflertations: 
which  would  certainly  ailonifh  the  reader,  if  I  was  not  to 
tell  him,  that  '*  it  was  only  for  the  fake  of  a  moft  excd- 
*'  lent  anfwer,  written  by  mr.  Julius  Bate  6f  Deptford." 

CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  Mary)  a  very  pbilofophick  and 
p.oetick  lady,  was  born  in  the  year.  1656,  aqd  was  the  dai^b* 
ter  of  Richard  Lee  of  Winfloder  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
^fq;  She  was  married  to  fir  George  Chudleieh,  bart.  by 
whom  (he  had  feveral  children ;  among  the  reft  £liza  MaHa, 
who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caufed  her  mother  to  pour 
out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intitled,  A  dialogue  between  Lu- 
cinda  and  Mariflk.  She  wrote  another  poem  called.  The 
ladies  defence,  occafioned  by  an  angry  fermon  preached 
againft  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many  others,  were  col« 
leded  into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time  in  the  year 
1722.  She  publifhed  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubjeds  in  yerfe  and  profe  in  17 10,  which  have  been  much 
admired  for  a  delicacy  of  ftile,  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  ele£href$  and  duchefi 
(dowager  of  Brunfwick ;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs  then, 
in  her  eightieth  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epi- 
ille  in  French,  which  fhall  here  be  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

**  Lady  Chudleigh,  ^       Hanover,  June  25,  1710;    | 

*'  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  pleafure  In  letting  mc 
^  know  by  your  agreeable  book,  that  there  is  fuch  a  one  as  i 
**  you  in  tngland,  who  has  fo  improved  herfelf,  that 
*'  flie  can  communicate  her  fcntiments  in  a  fine  manner 
^*  to  the  world.  As  for  me  I  do  not  pretend  to  defer\'e  the 
**  commendations  you  give  me,  but  by  the  efteem  which  I 
^^  have  of  your  merit  and  good  fenfe ;  which  will  always  in-  1 
ff  duce  me  pexfedUy  to  regard  you,and  to  be  upon  all  occafions, 

Tp  Lady  Chudleigh,  "  Your  aiFefiionate  friend 

in  London,  **  to  ferve  you, 

^^  Sophia,  Elearefs." 
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This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  other  things,  as 
tragedies,  operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed, 
are  preferved  in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  the  55th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as 
underftanding,  and  made  the  latter  fubfervient  to  the  former. 
She  had  an  education,  in  which  literature  feemed  but  little 
regarded,  being  taught  no  other  dian  her  native  language ; 
but  her  fondnefs  for  books,  great  application,  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  her  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 
among  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  ihe  was  per- 
k&\y  in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  ihe  dedicated 
ibme  part  of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy. 
This  appears  from  her  excellent  eflays  upon  knowledge,* 
pride,  humility,  life,  death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  felf-lovo, 
juitice,  anger,  calumny,  friendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude, 
in  which  (to  fay  notmng  of  her  manner  of  writing,  which 
is  t>ure  and  elegant)  fhe  difcovers  an  uncommon  degree  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  thofe  vani- 
ties, which  the  generality  of  her  fex  fo  much  regard,  and  fo 
eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winston)  a  difKnguifhcd  Eng- 
lifli  gentleman,  fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq;  of  Minthorn  in 
Dorfetihire,  by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fu-  Henry 
Winflon  of  Standifton  in  Glouceflerfhire,  was  defcendcd 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanvile 
in  Dorfetihire,  as  fome  fay,  but  according  to  Anthony 
Wood  at  London,  in  the  year  1620.  .  He  was  fent  to  St.  Athena 
John's  college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  fcarce  lixteen  years  ^*^"- 
of  age,  where  he  made  an  unconunon  progrefs  in  his  flu- 
dies  ^  but  on  account  of  the  civil  commotions,  which  arofe 
foon  after,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerdty,  before  he 
bad  taken  a  degree.  He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
for  which  he  fufFered  feverely  in  his  fortunes ;  and  having 
married  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Drake  of  Aihe  in  Devon- 
Ihire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge  in  that  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  many  of  his  children  were  born.  At  thie  reftoration 
he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn  in  Dorfetihire,  and  was 
eleded  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the  parliament,  which 
met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1661.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1663,  king  Charles  IL  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  foon  after  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
fociety,  he  was,  for  his  known  love  of  letters  and  converfa- 
Jion  with  learned  men,  elected  a  member  of  it.  In  the  year  g  ^,  .  .^ 
/66^  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiiSoners  of  iheXt\Jt^^ 

court  focietjr. 
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court  of  daims  in  Ireland;  and  upon  hii  ret«m  from  thefice, 
WIS  coDftkuted  one  of  tbe  derks  oomptnoUers  of  the  green 
doth.  Notwithftanding  kit  engagements  in  puUick  offices, 
he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  eflfay  upon  the 
hiftory  of  England,  which  was  pubCfiied  in  foKo  at  Lon- 
don,  in  the  ]rear  1675,  under  this  tide^  Divi  Britannia ; 
being  a  remark  upon  the  lives  of  all  tfie  kings  of  this 
ifle,  from  tbe  year  of  the  woild  2855,  unto  the  jar 
of  grace  i66o«  It  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  11 ;  and 
in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice,  that  having 
ferved  his  majefty's  father,  as  long  as  he  could  with  his 
fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfdf,  with 
bis  pen :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  confidered  his  wcnic  as 
the  funeral  oration  or  that  deceafed  govemihent,  or  mther, 
as  his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  q^otheofes  of  departed  kir^. 
We  are  told  by  mr*  Anthony  Wood,  diat  there  were 
Ibme  pallages  in  this  woiic  about  the  king's  power  of  raif- 
ing  monc^  without  parliament,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to 
the  memoers  then  fitting,  that  the  author  had  them  cancel- 
ed, and  the  book  reprinted.  Mr.  Wood  has  cenfured  alfo 
this  work  very  feverely.  ^*  In  the  faid  book,  fa3rs  he,  which 
^*  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  aal  the  kings 
'^  of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather 
Athtiue  *'  than  from  the  matter  therein.*'  Nichdfon  fpeaks  alfo 
Oxon.  very  flightly  of  fir  Winfton's  performance,  and  rcprefents  it 
as'  ^^  only  giving  the  reader  a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and 
EngUAhif-*^  exploits  of  our  kings  down  to  the  reiloration  in  1660.'' 
toricallibn^Sut  although  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  work  now,  yet 
^'  P*  74«  Qiuch  reading  and  learning  are  fhcwn  in  it;  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  to  be  altogether  without  its  ufe.  The  dates 
are  generally  very  exac^,  the  h&s  are  well  fupported  by  au- 
thorities, and  there  are  an  abundance  of  curious  and  judici' 
ous  obfervations  to  be  found  in  it ;  fo  that  if  the  reader  can 
but  excufe  that  flaming  and  almofl  enthufiafUck  zeal  for 
monarchy,  which  runs  throughout  it,  he  may  julHy  fuffer 
himfelf  to  think  lefs  meanly  of  it. 

After  the  diflblution  of  tne  parliament  in  the  year  1678, 
he  was  difmiiled  from  the  pofl  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth, 
much  againft  his  mailer's  will,  who  reftored  him  again,  andcon« 
tinned  him  in  it,  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  inhis 
ofhce,  and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour 
from  court,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  James  II;  and  having  had 
the  plcafure  of  feeing  hh  e)deft  fon  rai&d  to  the  peerage, 

he 
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ic  departed  this  life  jipon  the  26tb  of  March,  i6S8.  Bc^ 
ixks  three  fons  and  as  many  <iaughters,  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  fir  W^ifton  had  feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft  of  bis  ions,  that  lived  to 
man's  eftate,  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Mad- 
borough,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next  article. 
Arabella  Churchill  the  eldeft  of  fir  Winfton'3  children,  bom 
in  March  164.8,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  ducbefs  of 
York,  and  miitrefs  to  the  duke,  afterwards  kin^  James  Ih 
bjr  whom  ihe  had  two  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldeft, 
James  Fitz- James,  ^as  created  by  his  lather  duke  of  Ber*« 
wick :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter  and  of  the  goldeo 
fleece,  maiihal  of  France,  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  thefirft 
dafs.  He  was  reputed  one  01  the  greateft  officers  in  hb 
time;  and  being  generaliiEmo  of  the  armies  of  Fr^ce,  fell 
by  a  cannon  mot  at  the  iiege  of  Philipft>urg  in  the  year 
1734.  Heruy  fitz- James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieut&* 
nant-general  and  admiral  of  the  French  gallies,  was  born  in 
1673,  and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married 
fir  Henry  Waldgrave  o^*  Cheuton,  and  died  in  1730.  The 
youngefr  daughter  was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colo* 
nel  Godfrey,  by  whom  ihe  had  two  daughters* 

CHURCHILL   (John)   duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  of  the  Holy  Roman   empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  ilr 
Winfton  Churchill,  and  born  at  Alhc   in  Dcvonihire  onseetlw. 
Midfummer-day  in  the  year    1650.     A   clergyman,  in  the ccdmg  ar- 
neighbourhood  inftrufied  him  in  the  firft  principles  of  I'te-J^^^^*,"* 
rature;   but  his  father  having  other  views,    than   what  ai,feofihc 
learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  very  early  to  court,<iukjeof 
where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of  York,  ^*'*^^- 
when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.     He  hadj^^"^  j^^  * 
a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firftcdit.  i743« 
Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666  ^  and  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  go  over  to  Tangier,  then   in  our  hands,  and  be- 
fieged  by  me  Moors,  where  he  redded  for  fome  time,  and  ciil* 
tivated  attentively  the  fcience  of  arms.     Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  attended  conftantly  at  court,  and  was  greatly 
iefpe£led  by  both  the  king  and  the  duke.     In  the  year  1672, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth   commanding  a  body  of  Englifh 
auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  mr.  Churchill  attended 
him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his 
grace's  own  regiment.    He  had  a  ftiare  in  all  the  a^ona 
of  that  &mous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch  -,  and  at  the 
fiege  of  Nimcguen,   diftipjuiihed    )iimfelf  fo  much,    that 
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he  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  mar- 
Ihal  Turennc,  who  beftowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  band- 
fome  Englilhman.  He  (hone  out  alfo  with  (b  much  eclat 
at  the  reduftion  of  Maeftricht,  that  the  French  king  thank- 
ed him  for  his  behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  aflTured 
him,  that  he  would  acquaint  his  ibvereim  with  it,  which 

CoHiiM't  ^^  ^^^  *  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Monmouth,  on  his  return  to  £ng- 
pccrate,  tol.land,  told  the  king  his  father,  how  much  he  had  been  in- 
i.  p*  iH«    debted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain 
him  preferment  at  home:  accordingly  the  king  made  him 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber,  and  foon  after  mafter  of  the  robes.  The 
fecond  Dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again 
obliged  to  pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  circumfpe£lion  in  the  troublefome  times 
that  enfued.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  when  the 
duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from  England  into 
the  Low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him ;  as  he 
did.  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fuffered  to  re* 
fide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him ;  and 
thinking  it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addreifes 
to  mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  af- 
terwards queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  young  lady^  then 
about  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  univeifally  adq^ired  both 
for  her  perion  and  wit,  he  married  in  the  year  1681,  and 
thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he  had  alrea^dy  at  court. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1682,  the  duke  of  York  returned 
to  London  j  and  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland, 
refolved  to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this 
purpofe  he  embarked  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  unluckily  ran 
upon  the  Lemon  Oar  y  a  dangerous  land,  that  lies  about 
fixteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where  his 
fhip  was  loft  with  fome  men  of  quality,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was 
Lediird,&c.  particularly  careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafcty,  and  took 
P-  *9«  him  into  the  boat,  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  The  firftufc 
made  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned 
to  court,  was  to  obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite;  who  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  December  the  ift  1682,  was 
created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  appointed 
colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  guards.  Hp  Was  continued  in 
all  his  pofts  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to  the  crown, 
who  fcnt  him  alfo  his  ambaflador  to  France  to  notify  his  ac- 
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ceSon.  On  his  return  he  aiSfled  at  the  coronation,  on  the 
23d  of  April  1685;  and  in  May  following,  was  created  a 
peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  San- 
dridge  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  lord  Churchill  being  then  lieutenant  general  of 
his  majcfty's  forces,  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fuppreis 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's 
time,  with  %an  inconfiderable  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the 
duke  himfelf  prifoner.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  king,  at  his  return  from  this  victory ;  but  foon  difcernea^  ^ 

as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  eiFe£ls  it  produced,  by  confirming  the  king 
in  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  ftanding  army,  the  re- 
ligion and  government  of  England  might  eafily  be  changed. 
How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with,  or  oppofed  the 
king,  while  he  was  forming  this  projef^,  is  hardly  known* 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  adviung'or  execut- 
ing the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign :  on  the 
contrary,  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  ^^  he  very  prudently 
^^  declined  meddling  much  in  *  bufinefs,  fpoke  little  except 
^  when  his  advice  was  afked,  and  then  always  recommend- 
"  ed  moderate  meafures."  It  is  faid,  he  declared  very  early 
to  lord  Galway,  that  if  his  knafter  attempted  to  overturn 
the  eftabliflied  religion,  he  would  leave  him ;  and  that  he 
fiened  the  memorial  tranfmltted  to  the  prince  and  princeis 
of  Orange  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcuc  this  nation  Udlti,  Ac. 
from  popery  and  flavery.  Be  this  as  it  willy  it  is  certain  P*  5<>< 
that  he  remained  with,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  king,  after 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  on  Novemoer  the  5  th  1688. 
He  attended  kin^  James,  when  he  marched  with  his  forces 
to  oppofe  the  pnnce,  and  had  the  command  of  five  thou-* 
fend  men ;  yet  the  carl  of  Feverfliam,  fufpe<fting  his  incli- 
nations, advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  afFedion 
to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  it ;  and  this  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the 
prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but  without  betraying 
any  poft,  or  carrying  oft  any  troop*  Whoever  conuders 
the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to  kins  James, 
muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the  refo- 
hition  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  witn  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  plainly  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  left  for  the  king,  to  (hew  the  reafons 
of  his  condu(5l,  and  to  exprefs  his  grief  for  the  ftep  he  was 
obliged  to  take.  ; 

''  Sir, 
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«^  Sir,  fince  men  arc  fddooi  fufpeftcd  of  fincerity,  when 
•*  thcjr  ad  contrary  to  their  interefts;  and  though  my  du- 
•*  tiful  behaviour  to  your  majefty  in  the  worft  of  times, 
•*  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  fcrviccs  much  overpaid, 
*^  may  not  be  fufficient  to  incline  you  to  a  charitable  in- 
•*  terpretation  of  my  actions  :  yet  I  hope  the  great  advan- 
**  tage  I  enjoy  under  your  miyefty,  which  I  can  never  ex- 
•*  peft  in  any  other  change  of  government,  may  reafonably 
•*  convince  your  majefty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  aSted  by 
•♦  an  higher  principle,  when  I  offered  that  violence  to  my 
*^  inclination  and  intcreft,  as  to  defert  your  majeity  at  a 
•^  time,  when  your  affairs  feem  to  challenge  the  nrideft 
**  obedience  from  all  your  fubjedls ;  much  more  from  one, 
^  who  lies  under  the  grcatcft  obligations  imaginable  to 
•*  your  majefty.  This,  fir,  could  proceed  from  nothing, 
•*  out  the  mviolable  diflates  of  my  confcience,  and  a  nc- 
«*  ceffary  concern  for  my  religion,  which  no  good  man  can 
•*  oppofe,  and  with  which  1  am  inftru£ted  nothing  ought 
**  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows,  with  what 
**  partiality  my  dutiful  opinion  of  your  majefty  has  hither- 
**  to  reprcfented  thofe  unhappy  defigns,  which  inconfide* 
*•  rate  and  felf-interefted  men  have  framed  againft  your  ma- 
**  jetty's  true  intereft  and  the  proteftant  religion:  but  as  I 
**  can  no  longer  join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by  con-* 
**  queft  to  bring  them  to  effe£i,  fo  I  will  always  with  tne  ha- 
*'  zard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  fo  muth  your  majefty's 
*'  due,  endeavour  to  preferve  your  royal  perfon  and  lawful 
**  right  with  all  the  tender  concern  and  dutifid  refped,  that 
Com^k^    **  becomes  your  majefty's  &c." 

hift.  of  En-  Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
gland,  »oI.  Orange  j  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequencc  of 
w.  P*"<®^'iiipiQrJfliip*s  follicitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmail: 
took  the  fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  al- 
(b  foon  after,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill.  He  was 
cntruftcd  in  that  critical  conjunfture  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  firft  to  re-aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and 
to  new-model  the  army,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  invcft- 
ed  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lientenant-general.  The  prince 
and  orincefs  of  Orange  being  declared  king  and  queei?  of 
En^aod  upon  the  6th  of  February  1689,  lord  ChurchiQ 
was  on  the  14th  fwom  of  their  privy  council,  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  tne  king;  and  on  the 
9th  of  April  following,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
Ji^gJ^ol.^?'^  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.    He  affifted  at 

t.  p.  i^5«  toe 
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tte  coronation  of  their  majefties,  and  was  foon  after  made 
oc«iinajKl0r  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  foroes  ient  over  to  Hd- 
knd.  He  prefided  at  the  battle  of  Waloourt,  which  was 
ibught  upon  the  15^1  of  April  16899  and  save  fuch  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  his  IkiU»  that  prince  Walaeck,  fpeakiiig  iA 

[    his  ccmiKnendation  to  king  William^    declared,   that  **  he 
^  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  gene- 
^  rals  in  many  years."    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  WiUl^(e«f  kijij 
liam  commanded  this  year  in  Ireland,   which  was  the  rca-  ^^,j'^  ""' 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  being  at  the  head  of  the  146 
Engliih  troops   in  Holland ;  where  he  laid  the  foundatioA 
of  that  fame  among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extend* 
ed  all  over  Europe.     He  next  did   great  fervices  for  king 
William  in  Ireland,  by  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places 
of  much  importance,  in  all  which  he  (hewed  fuch  uncom« 
mon  abiliries,  that  on  bis  firjd  appearance  at  court  after  his 
return,    the  king  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that    ^'  he  knew  no 
*^  man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns."  CmapUft 
All  thefe  fervices  notwithftanding  did  not  binder  his  l^^^^jf*,^  ^"" 
ing  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner :  for  being  in  wait-  ^^\y^ 
ing  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  having  intro- 

'  duced  to  his  nq^efly  lord  George  Hamilton,  he  was  foon 
followed  to  his  own  houfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this  ihort 
and  furpriiing  meflage,  '^  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occa- 
"  fion  for  his  fervices ;"  the  more  furprifmg,  as  his  maie- 
Ay  jufl  before  had  not  difcovered  the  leaft  coldnefs  or  dif- 
pieafiuie  towards  him.  The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  is  not|^;u^^i^^ 
ercn  at  prefent  known;  but  only  fufpeded  to  have  proceed- vol.  i.p.7S» 
ed  from  his  too  clofe  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the 
princeis  Anne.    This  ftrange  and  unocpeded  blow  was  fol- 

I  lowed  by  one  much  ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  com«- 

'  nutted  to  the  Tower  for  hieh  treafon;  but  was  releafed,  and 
acquitted  upon  the  whole   oeing  difcovered  to  be  nothing    . 
more  than  the  efieds  of  a  vile  confpiracy  againil  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  intereils  of  the  two 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,   king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
council;  and  upon  the  19th  of  June  1698,  appointed  him 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Glouceftcr,  with  this  extraordinary 
compliment,   ^^  My  lord,  make  him  but  what  yoy  are,  and 
••■  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  wifh  to  fee  him  J*    His  lord-  Wd.  p.  8»« 
Ihip  continued  in  favour  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death, 
as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  juftices  durine:  his  abfehce ;  namely,  July  16  S?"?!?^ 
1098,  May  31  1699,,  and  June  27  lyoo*    A«  foon  as  it^j^^^^^  ^ 
I  was-iii.  p '  755.' 
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Was  difcemedy  that  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain  would 
become  the  occafion  of  another  g^eral  war,  the  king  fent 
a  body  of  troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lord  Marlbo- 
rough commander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alio 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  minifler  plenipotentiary  to  their 
high  mightineiTes,  upon  which  he  went  immediately  over 
to  Holland.  The  king  following,  and  uking  a  view 
of  the  forces,  dined  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough  at  his 
quarters  on  the  30th  of  September  1700$  and  this  was 
one  of  the  lail  marks  of  honour  and  favour  he  received 
from  king  William,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March  fol* 
lowing,  unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  his  lord- 
fl>ip  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death, 
as  the  propereft  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  to  prote&  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About 
a  week  after  the  king's  death,  he  was  eledled  knight  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  foon  after  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in  England  and  abroad; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent  over  to  the  Hao^ue 
with  the  fame  charat^er,  that  he  had  the  year  before.  His 
ftay  in  Holland  was  very  fhort ;  only  juft  long  enough,  to 
give  the  ftates  general  the  neceflary  aflurances  of  his  miftreis's 
nncere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan,  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  ilates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that  he  pro- 
pofed,  and  made  him  captain  general  of  all  their  forces9  ^P* 
pointing  him  100,000  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council 
already  divided,    fome  being  for    carrying  the  war  on  as 
auxiliaries  only,    others  for  declaring  againft  France    and 
Spain  immediately,    and    fo  becoming  principals  at   once. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter ;  and  thefe 
carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  upon  the  4th  of  May, 
1 702,  and  approved  afterwards  by  parliament,   though  the 
Bormt't      Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared.     The  earl  took  the 
hift.ofhit    command  on  the  20th  of  June;    and  difceming,    that  the 
^"j""**'  ftates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places,   which  the  enemy 
IS5.  '  *     Held  on  their  frontiers,  ne  oegan  with  attacking  and  reduc- 
ing them.     Accordingly,  in  this  fmgle  campaign,  he  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  the  caiUes  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts, 
the  towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,    and  Stevenfwaert,  tc^e- 
ther  with  the  city  and  citadel  of  Liege;  which  laft  was  taken 
fword  in  hand.     Thefe  advantages  were  confiderable,    and 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  Itates,  but  they  had  like  to 
have  been  of  a  very  ihort  date  :  for  the  army  feparating  in- 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 
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Wl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  pai&ge  by  water,  by  ^ 
fioall  party  ot  thirty  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres ; 
but  it  being  towards  night,  and  the  earl  infifting  upon  an 
oid  pais  gi\en  to  his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was 
faSmd  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the  accident,  which 
had  befallen  himi.  The  winter  approaching,  the  earl  CTn^udhriittc, 
barked  (or  England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  28diyol.i.p.i33« 
of  November.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome 
time  before  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  fuccefs 
of  her  arms  m  Flanders ;  In  confequence  of  which  there 
had  been  a  publick  thankfgiving  on  the  4th  of  November j 
when  her  majefty  went  in  great  ftate  to  St.  Pauls.  Soon  after 
a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  waited  upon  the  earl 
widi  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  :  and  on  the  2d  of  December, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council,  of  cheating 
his  lordfhip  a  duke  ;  which  fhe  foon  after  did,  by  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Blandford,  and  duke  of  Marlborough:  She  like- 
wife  added  a  penfion  of  500b  1.  per  annum  out  of  the  poft- 
office  during  her  own  life,  and  fent  a  mef&ge  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  fignifying  her  defire,  that  it  mi^ht  attend  the 
honoar  fhe  had  lately  conferred ;  but  with  this  the  houfe 
li^ould  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs 
to  the  queen, '  with  applauding  her  manner  of  rewardinpr 
publick  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make  fuch  .  C)niBt*i 
precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  'V  *io6^*^ 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  on 
the  8th  of  February  1702-3,  his  onlv  fon  the  marquis  of 
Blandford  died  at  Cambridge,  at  tne  age  of  eighteen. 
This  affliding  accident  did  not  however  long  retard  his 
:e;  but  he  pafled  over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the 

jue  upon  the  6th  of  March.  The  nature  of  our  work 
will  not  fuifer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  a£b,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  Aifficient  to 
far,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccefsfuh 
Tne  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in 
the  Low-countries,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 
the  elector  of  Cologn  had  put  into  their  hands ;  and  pro- 
digious preparations  were  made  under  the  moft  experienced 
commanders  :  but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled 
them.  all.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went 
to  Dufleldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then  ftiled  Charles 
in.  king  of  Spain,  who  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  rich 
fword  from  his  ude,  with  very  high  compliments  ;  and  then 
returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very  ihoft  itay,  came  over 
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,  to  England.  He  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Odobcr,  1703, 
and  foon  after  king  Charles  HI.  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  Hague,  came  likewife  over. to  England,  and 
arrived  at  Spilhead  the  day  after  Chriftmas-day  :  upon  which 
the  dukes  of  Somerfct  and  Marlborough  were  immediately 
fent  down  to  receive  and  conduct  him  to  Windfor.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  ftates  general  defired  leave  of 
her  majefty  for  his  grace  of  Marlborough  to  come  to  the 
Hague  y  which  being  granted,  his  grace  embarked  on  th^ 
15  th,  and  pafTcd  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  from  thence 
immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  communicated  to  the 
pcnfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  there  was,  of  attempt- 
ing fomething  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  emperor ; 
whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  .diftrefsy 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  mak- 
contents  on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  foarce  enabled  him  to 
maintiin  a  defcnfive  war.  This  fcheme  being  approved  of, 
and  the  plan  of  it  being  adjufted,  the  duke  returned  to 
England,  on  the  14th  of  February.  . 
When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  the  duke, 
'  on  the  8th  of  April  1 704,  embarked  for  Holland  ;  where, 
ftaying  about  a  month  to  adjuft  the  neceflary  (leps,  he  be- 
gan his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Germany  -,  and,  after 
•  a  conference  held  with  the  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  aiid 
Lewis  of  Baden,  he  arrived  before  the  ftrong  entrencb- 
mencs  of  the  enemy  at  Scbellenburg,  very  unexpe£ledly  on 
tlie  2iii  of  June  ^  whom,  after  an  obdinate  and  bloody  dif- 
pute,  he  entirely  routed*  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
emperor  wrote  the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own'  hand,  ac- 
knowledging his  great  fervices,  and  ofFeiing  him  the  title 
of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  which  he  modclUy  declined, 
LtSi-i,  &c.  till  the  queen  afterwards  commanded  him  to  accept  of  it 
>rj.i.p.z23.  j^g  profecuted  this  fuccefs,  and  the  battle  of  Hochftet  was 
fought  by  him  and  piince  Eugene,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft; 
when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateft  part  of 
them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  marfhal  Tal- 
lard  made  a  pri loner.  After  this  glorious  action,  by  which 
the  empire  was  faved,  and  the  whole  ele<^orate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit,  till  he  forced 
the  French  to  repa(s  the  Rhine.  Then  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince 
Eugene  covert  it ;  but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  12th 
of  November.  He  made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin ;  and  by  a 
fhort  negotiation,  fufpended  the  difput^s  between  the  king 
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bf  Pruffia  and  the  Dutch,    by  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.     When  the  campaign  was  oyer,    he 
returned  to  Holland^  and  on  the  i4-th  of  December  arrived 
in  England.     He  brought  over  with  him  marihal  I'allard, 
and  twenty  fix  other  officers  of  diflin&ion^  121  ftandards^ 
and  179  Colours,  which  by  her  majefty's  order  were  put; 
up  in  Weftminfler-hall-     He  was  received  by  the  queen  and 
her  royal  confort,  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem,  and 
had  the  fblemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliamerit.     Be* 
fides  this,  the  commons  addrefied  her  majeily  to  |)cr|  actuate 
the  memory  of  this  viftory,    which  flic  did,    by  granting 
Woodftock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  ;.iid  his 
heirs  for  everi     This  was  confirmed  by  an  acl  of  parlia- 
ment, which  paiTed  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  with 
i    this  remarkable  claufe,  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  tender- 
'    ing  to  the  queen,    her  heirs,  and  fuccelTors,  on  the  i^d  of 
;   Auguft  every  year  for  ever,  at  the  caftle  of  V/iiu]!()r,    a 
flandard  with  tnree  fleurs  de  lys  painted  theiOon.     On  the 
6th  of  January,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  5  an.d  on 
the  8th  of  Feoruary,  th«^  commons  addrefled   the  queen  to 
•  teftify  their  thanks  for  the  wife  treaty,  which  the  duke  had 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body , 
ofPruiEan  troops  were  fent  to  the  affiftanccof  the  duke  oi^*^^»^* 
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The  next  year,  1705*  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 
with  adefign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had 
been  projeAing  in  the  wmter.  The  campaign  was  attended 
with  fome  fugceilcs,  which  would  have  made  a  confidcrable 
figure  in  a  campaign  under  any  other  general,  but  are 
Scarcely  worth  mentioning,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
commanded.  He  could  not  carry  into  execution  bis  mam 
proje^  on  account  of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from 
the  allies,  ahd  in  this  refpeil  was  greatly  difappointcd.  The 
feafoo  for  a£lion  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts 
of  Vieima,  Berlin,  and  Hanoven  At  the  firft  of  theie,  he  ac«* 
quired  the  entire  confidence  of  the  new  emperor  Jofeph^ 
who  prefented  him  with  the  principality  of  Mindclheim  :  at 
the  fecond^  he  renewed  the  contradl  for  the  Prufiian  forces : 
and  at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfect  harmony,  and  ad- 
jafted  every  thing  to  the  elcftor's  fatisfaftion.  After  this^ 
he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England.  Upon  th« 
7th  of  January  following,  the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a 
rcfolution,  to  thank  his  grace  of  Marlborough,  as  well  for 
liis  prudent  ne^otiati^^ns,  as  for  his  great  fcrviccs  :  but  not- 
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wrthftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  there  was  a 
ihong  party  formed  againft  the  war,  and  fteps  were  taken 
to  ccnfure  and  difgracc  the  conduct  of  the  duke. 

AH  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's 
campaign  more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,    the  duke,    in 
the  beginning  of  April,  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.    This 
year  the   famous  battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought,    and  won 
upon   the  12th  of  May,    being   Whitfunday.     The  duke 
was   twice  here  in  the  utmoft  danger,    once  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfc,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a  cannon4hot,  which  took 
off  the  head  of  colonel   Bingheld,    as   he  was  holding  the 
ftirrup  for  his  grace  to  remount.     The  advantages  gained 
by  this  viftory  were  fo  far  improved  by  the  vigilance  and 
wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  BruiTcls,  Mechlin,  and 
even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles  IE.  of 
Spain  without  a  Arokc,    and  Oudenard  lurrendered    upon 
the  firft  funimons.      The   city  of  Antwerp    followed   this 
example  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  a   fortnight,   the 
duke  reduced  all  Brabant,    and  the  marqui{ate  of  the  holy 
empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles.     He  afterwards 
took  the  towns  of  Oftend,  Menin,  Denderftionde,  and  Aeth. 
The  forces  of  the  allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being 
about  to   feparate,  his  grace  on  the  i6th  of  O^ber  went 
to  the  Hague ;    where  the  propofals,    which  France  had 
made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  eledor  of 
Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,   were  communicat- 
ed to  the  miniflers  of  the  allies,  after  which  his  grace  em- 
barked for  England,  upon  tlxe  i^th  of  November. 

He  arrived  at  London  upon  the  i8th  of  November  1706 ; 
and  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft 
him  at  court,  yet  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation, 
and  the  perfonal  efteem  the  queen  always  had  for  him, 
procured  him  an  univerfal  good  reception.  The  hoiife  of 
commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the  Aic- 
cefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's fhare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  poi&Ue^ 
and  the  day  after  unanimoufly  voted  him  tKeir  thanks;  and 
the  lords  did  the  fame.  They  went  flill  farther;  for  on 
the  17  th  of  December,  they  addrefleJ  the  queen  for  leave 
to  biing  in  a  bill,  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  upon  the 
m:\le  and  female  ifliie  of  his  daughters.  This  was  granted; 
and  Blenheim  houfe^  with  the  manor  of  Woodibock,  was, 
after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchcfs,  upon  whom  they  were  fet- 
tled in'  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ho- 
nours.    Two   days  after  thii^   the  ftandards  and  coloun 
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taken  at  Ramillies  being  carried  in  ftate  through  the  dty^ 
io  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,   his  grace  of  Marl-> 
borough  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  which  ho 
accordingly  did.     The  laft  day  of  the  year  was  appointed 
for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and  her  majefly  went  in  ftate  to 
St  Paurs ;    in  which  there  was   this  iingularity  obferved, 
diat  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving  within  the  year.     On  I^<>r<i.&c. 
the  17th  of  January,  the  houie  of  commons  prefented  an*'''*  '•  ^' 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  fignifiod,   that  as  her  ^^* 
nu^efty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the  * 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  iervices,  and  as  the 
houle  of  lords  had  ordered  a   bill   for  continuing  his  ho- 
nours,  fi>  they  were  delirOus  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
the  more  honourable  fupport  of   his  dignity.    In  conie* 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of 
5000 1,    per  annum  from  the  poft  ofSce  was  fettled  in  the 
manner,  the  queen  had  formerly  defu^d  of  another  houf^f 
coflunons,    who  happened  not  to  be  in  quite  io  good  a 
temper. 

TheTe  points  adjufted,  his  grace  made  hafte  to  return  Co 
his  charge,  it  being  thought  efpecially  necefiary  he  fliould 
acquaint  the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,    that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace, 
but  what  would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of 
£urope.     The  campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  moft 
barren  one  he  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fai- 
lure on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fupport*^ 
ing  the  common  caufe.     Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to 
his  mind  at  home;   for  upon  his  return  to  England,  after 
the  campaign  was  over,   he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he 
fufpeded  the  year  before,    had  broke  out  in  his  abfence; 
that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite,   who  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs;    and  that  (he  liftened  to 
the  infinuations  of  a  ftatefinan,  who  was  no  friend  to  him.  Baraet's 
He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs  and  patience,  ^^^'y  ?^^^ 
diougfa  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended;   and  went  to  Hol-^,)!I"  i\!!^T/ 
land,  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1708,    arriv-457. 
ing  at  the  Hague  on  the  19th*  of  March.     The  enfuing 
campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,    in  conjun<ftion  with 

Since  Eugene,  with  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  French  • 
ng  thought  fit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709.  to  fet 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace.  The  houfe  of  cc/nmons 
this  year  gave  an  uncommon  tcftimony  of  their  refped  for 
the  auke  of  Marlboroueh :  for  betides  addrefBng  the  queen, 
Aey,    on  the  2z4  of  January  1708^9^  unaiumpufly  voted 

Q^  3  ^         diaiiks 
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thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
him  abroad  by  the  fpeSlker.  His  grace  returned  to  England 
on  the  25th  of  February  ^  and  on  his  firft  appearance  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft  aflem- 
blv.  His  ftay  was  fo  very  Ihort,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  pafled  in  the  winter.  It  is  fuflicient  to  fav, 
that  they,  who  feared  the  dangerous  eSeSts  of  thofe  artful 
pron:)faIs  France  had  been  making  for  the  conclulion  of  a 
gcijral  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  no  body  was  fo 
caj.-.ble  or  fer Ing  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland;  as 
hio  grace  of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend 
him  thither,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  charafier 
of  her  plenipotentiary,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
enemy's  di! appointment,  by  defeating  all  their  proje£ls. 

Marfhal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in  the 
isampaign  of  the  year  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV,  exprcffed 
|i<^mall  hopes  of  him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  open- 
ing of  it,  that  **  Villars  was  never  beat."  However  the 
fiege  of  Tournav,  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced 
ttie  monarch,  that  Villars  was  not  invincible.  Upon  the 
pews  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained  upon  the  ift  of  Aur 
guft  1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  the  congratulatory 
^d^refles  to  the  queen  j  and  her  majefty  in  council,  on  the 
3d  of  Odober  followinc:,  ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  ge- 
lier^l  thankfgtving.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  St. 
James's  on  the  i  oth  of  November,  and  foon  after  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houfes:  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
(rous  of  any  occafion  to  fhew  her  kindnefs  to  his  grace, 
appointed  him  lord  lieutenant,  and  cuftos  rotulomm  of  the 
l^ard^&c,  county  of  Oxford.  But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments, 
vol.  ii,  ?•  and  favours,  the  duke  was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  de- 
f '7-  gree.     He  perceived,   that  the  French    intrigues  began  to 

prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland :  the  affair  of  dr. 
Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment :  and 
the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough, but  had  taken  fuch  a  diilike  to  her,  that  fhe  fel-. 
Butnet-t     dom  appeared  at  court, 

hift.  of  his  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 10,  the  French  fet  on 
owa  tittxttfoQi  a  new  negotiation  for  a  peace,  which  was  common- 
2*7.  "*  ^^y  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  trcatv  of  Gertruden- 
^  '  burg,    The  ftates  general  upon  this   havmg  £hewn  an  in- 

clination to  enter  into  conferences  with  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries, the  houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an 
Mdrefs  to  the  queen,   that  fhe  would  be  pleaded  to   fend 
r     t^e  duk^  of  Marlborougl^  over  tp  the  Hague*    She  d\d  fa; 
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and  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,     his  grace  went 
to  the  Hague,    where  he  met  with^  prince   Eugene,    and 
loon   after  Tet  out  with  him    for  the  arn\y,  which  was  af-    i 
feznblcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay.     This  campaign 
was  very  fuccefsfu],  many  towns  being  taken  and  fortrefle^ 
reduced  :  notwithftanding  which,  when  the  duke  came  over 
to  England,  as  he  did  about  the  middle  of  December,  hp 
found  his  intereft  declining,  and  his  fervices  fet  at  nought. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  lafl  in  nothing.     In  the 
inidft  of  the  fumn^er,  the  queen  began   the  great  change 
in  her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl   of  Sunderland  from 
being  fecretaryof  ftatej  and  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewife  removed.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addreil'es 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :    an  attempt  indeed 
was  made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers, 
hut  it  was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.     His  Lcdiird,  See. 
grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  fcemed  defir-  *°^'  "•    i?- 
ous  to  have  him  live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  mini-  *^** 
ftry;  but  this  was  thought  impra<3:icable,  and  it  was   every 
day  expeAed,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  commiiHon.    He 
<iid  not  do  thisj  but  he  carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign 
of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough's   dig.iity,   on   the  19th  of 
Jan.  1710-11,  to  the  queen,   and  refigned  all  her  employ- 
ments with  great  duty  and  fubmiflion.     With  the  fame  iirm- 
ntk  and  compofure  he  confultcd  the  necefl'ary  meafures  for 
the  next  campaign  with  thofc,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  friends 
pf  his ;    and  treated  all  parties  with  candor   and  refpefl. 
There  is  no  d(^ubt,  that  the  duke  felt  fome  inward  difquiet, 
though  he  (hewed  no  outvrard  concern,    at  leaft  for  him- 
felf :  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treat- 
ed in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could 
not  help  faying,  ^'  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals, 
"  who  bad  acled  according  to  the  beft  of  their  underftand- 
*^  ings,  and  had  loft  their  limbs  in  the  fervice,    fhould  be 
^^  examined  like  offenders  about  infigniiicant  things."  ibU.  p.^yS. 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftiled  a  good  un- 
derftanding,  being  eftabliihed  between  the  duke  and  the 
new  miniftry,  the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  pre- 
pve  for  the  next  campaign,  which  ^t  the  fame  time  he 
knew  would  be  his  laft.  He  exerted  himfclf  in  an  uncom* 
inon  manner,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufu-^ 
ill*  There  was  in  this  campaign  a  continued  trial  of  (kill 
^^c^  t}i«  duke  of  Marlborough  and  marihal  Viljars*. 
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and  as  great  a  general '  as  the  latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  fiibmit  to  the  former.  He  embarked  for  En^and, 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  came  to  London  upon  the 
8th  of  November.  He  (hewed  fome  caution  in  his  manner 
of  coming ;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great^rejoicings  were  intend- 
ed by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton- 
court,  who  received  him  gracioufly.  He  was  vifited  by  the 
miniflers,  and  vifited  them;  but  he  did  not  go  to  council^ 
becaufe  a  negotiation  of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon 
a  bails  which  he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted 
her  majcfty  in  the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  meafures  of  thofe,  who  di- 
rcfled  her  councils,  fo  he  would  not  diftrad  them  by  a 
fruitlefs  oppofition.  Yet  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  pro- 
traAed  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  coodu£b  and  charader^ 
with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and  in  a  moft  pathetic  fpeech^^ 
appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  who  was  there  incog- 
nito, for  the  falmood  of  that  imputation  i  declaring,  that 
he  was  as  much  for  a  peace  as  any  man,  provided  it  was 
fuch  a  peace,  as  might  be  expelled  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fo  juft  motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninteT'r 
rupted  fuccefs,  This  had  a  great  effeft  on  that  auguft  afr 
fembly,  and  perhaps  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  queen; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refent-r 
ment  of  his  enemies,  who  were  then  in  power,  that  they 
refolvcd  at  all  adventures  to  remove  him.  Thofe,  who 
yrere  thus  refolvcd  to  diveft  him  of  his  commiiSon,  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  to  engage  the  queen  to  take  it 
from  him.  This  neceffity  arofe  chiefly  from  prince  Eu- 
gene's being  expedcd  to  come  over  with  a  commiffion  firora 
the  emperor ;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to  it,  an 
enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fix  a 
very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  ve- 
ry large  fums  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When 
a  quemon  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by 
a  letter  conceived  in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  him 
with  her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervicc,    and 

yoi!%*  p^  difmifled  him  from  all  his  employments. 

353*  367.  He  w^s  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  mofl  painful  per- 
fecution,  Qn  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  d^- 
mours  of  tlie  populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcriblefj, 
who  are  always  r^ady  to  cfppvilc  tl^e  qiULryd?  pf  ^  minifbyi 
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vri  to  infult  widiottt  mercy  whatever  they  know  may  be 
inTuIted  with  impunity :  oti  the  other  hand,  a  profecution 
was  commenced  againft  him  by  the  attx>mey-general,  for 
applying  public  money  to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  work- 
men emplOTed  in  building  Blenheim  houfe,  though  fet  at 
WDik  by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his  grace  for 
Ae  money,  diat  was  due  to  ihem.  All  his  a£tions  were 
alfo  {hatefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  uneafinefies,  joined 
to  hb  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  in- 
duced his  grace  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a 
volimtary  exile.  Accordingly  he  embarked  at  jDover,  upon 
|he  14th  of  November,  17 12;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went 
from  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  be- 
ing every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
high  rank  and  merit.  The  duchefs  of  Marlborough  alfo 
attended  her  lord  in  all  his  journe3rS9  and  particularly  in 
his  vifit  to  the  principality  of  Mtldenheim,  which  was  given 
him  by  the  emperor,  and  exchanged  for  another  at  the 
peace,  which  was  made  while  the  duke  was  abroad.  The  * 
GoncluCon  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from  reftering  harmony 
among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  widened 
their  diflFerences  exceedingly:  infomuch,  diat  the  chiefs^ 
defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  wav  they  were  in,  are  faid  to  have 
fecretly  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  back  to  England. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  b  very  certain,  that  the  duke  took  a 
refolution  of  returning,  a  little  before  the  queen's  death  $ 
and  landing  at  Dover,  came  to  London  upon  the  4th  of 
Auguft  17 14.  He  was  received  with  all  poffible  demonfh^- Lediard»  ftt. 
tions  of  joy  by  thofe,  who,  upon  die  demife  of  the  queen,  ▼«'-  «•  p. 
which  had  happened  upon  the  ifl  of  that  month,  were  en-**3' 
tnifkd  with  die  government;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  king 
George  I.  was  particularlv  difHnguiined  by  a£b  of  royal  fa- 
vour :  fbr  he  was  again  declared  captain-general,  ana  com^ 
mander  in  diief,  of  all  his  majefly's  land  forces,  colonel  of 
thefirft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance. 

Hb  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures,  ibid.  p.  458. 
by  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year  17 15  was  crufhed;  and 
his  advice  on  this  occafion  was  the  laft  effort,  he  made  in 
nfped  to  publick  affairs :  for  his  infirmities  increafing  with 
his  years,  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  fpent  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  dme,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  one  or 
other  of  his  coimtry-houfes.  His  death  happened  upon  the 
16th  of  June  1722,  in  his  fcventy  third  year,  atWindfor-r 
kxige ;  and  his  corpfe,  upon  the  9th  of  Auguft  following;  * 
WIS  intCiT^  wWith^  hi§h^  folc«nity  iaW«ftnMnftcr-abbey; 
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Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have  alreadf 
,       mentioned,    his  mce  had  four  daughters,  which  married 
^I!Je,*wl.  "^^  ^^  ^  families  of  the  kingdom. 

i.  f .  320. 

GIBBER,  (Colley)  efq;  poet  laureat  to  his  majefty, 
and  a  celebrated  comedian  and  dramatick  writer,  was 
born  at  London,  upon  the  6th  of  November  in  the  year 
Ttielifie  of  1 67 1.  His  fother,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  was  a  native  of 
w*''7  w^  Holftein,  who  came  into  England  fome  time  before  the 
ikU\  p.  6.  'defloration  of  king  Gharles  II.  to  follow  his  profeHion,  which 
was  that  of  a  ilatuary.  The  baflb  relievo  on  the  pedefial 
of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunaticks,  the  raving  and  the  me- 
lancholy, over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  ikill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Colley,  efq;  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  Glaifton  in  Rutland;  and  it  was  her  brother,  Edward 
Golley,  efq;  who  gave  mr.  Gibber  his  chriitian  name.  In 
the  year  1682,  at  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  he  W2$ 
fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  'Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire ;  and 
fuch  learning,  he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  i$ 
the  moft  he  ever  pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting, 
'  nor  much  improving  it  afterwards  by  ftudy.  In  the  year 
1687,  he  was  taken  from  Grantham  to  ftand  at  the  eledion 
pf  children  into  Winchefter  college,  upon  the  ftrength  and 
credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeaam  the  founder;  but  not  fucceeding  here,  be 
Erevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  univeHity. 
n  the  mean  time  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688  happened, 
which  gave  a  turn  to  mr.  Gibber's  fortune :  for  inftead  of 
going  to  an  univerfity,  and  qualifvdng  himfelf  for  the  church, 
for  which  his  father  had  always  aefigned  bim,  he  was  driven 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  or  the  prince  of  Orange.  This 
he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devonfliire  at  Nottingham,  who  wa? 
thither  in  his  road  to  Ghatfworth  in  Derbymire ;  where  his 
father  was  then  employed,  with  other  artifts  of  all  kinds, 
in  raifing  that  feat  from  a  Gothick  to  a  Grecian  magnit 
ficence. 

Soon  after  this,  mr.  Gibber  betook  hiqifelf  to  the  ft^, 
for  which  he  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination ;  but 
he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being 
full  three  quarters  of  a  year,  before  he  was  taken  into  a 
falary  of  ten  (hillings  per  week,  which,  with  the  afllilaAce 
of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's  houfe,  he  then  thou^t. 
()e  fays,  a  moft  plentiful  acce$on,  apd  tiimfe}f  ^  bappieft 
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of  mortals;  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  appeared  with  any 
glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  (he  qhaplain  in  the  Orphan,  which 
Be  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated  ador, 
upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  one  day  make  a  good  ador  ;  aiid  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfed  a  judge  filled  hi^  bofom,  as  be  tells  us  him- 
felf,  wilji  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queftions  whether  AIex«- 
ander  hiinfelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Swden,  felt  greater  at 
the  bea4  of  their  vi£^orious  armies.  The  next  pjirt  he  fhone 
in,  was  that  of  lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double 
doder,  a^ed  before  queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfect  in 
one  day  upon  the  illnefs  of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  a£^cd 
it  To  this  he  was  recommended  by  the  author,  and  per*- 
ibrmed  it  fo  well,  that  mr.  Congreve  made  him  the  compli- 
ment of  faying,  he  had  not  only  ^fwered,  but  exceeded 
his  expe£latio|is :  and  he  faid  more  of  him  to  his  mafters, 
the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was  raifed  from  fifteen 
ihillings  a  week,  as  it  then  ftood,  to  twenty.  The  part  d 
Fondlewife  in  the  Old  bachel^,  was  the  next  he  diflin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in. 

All  this  applaufe  neverthelefs,  which  mr.  Cibber  gained 
by  adting,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
reafon  to  exped;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  nor- 
thing unattempted,  he  refolved  to  ihew  himfelf  in  fbme  new 
rank  of  diflindtion.  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firfl  play, 
called  Love's  lafl  fhift,  which  was  a6ted  in  January  1695, 
and  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  fir  Novelty  Fafhion 
himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved ; 
and  the  character  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  executed,  that  from 
thence  mr.  Cibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his  equal  in 
parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to  write 
plays  'j  a|id  <'  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  that  my  mufe  and  my 
^'  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  it  feems)  were  equally  prolifick  j 
^*  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the 
^*  fame  ye^  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think 
f '  we  l)ad  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which 
^*  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  num^ 
^*bcr  of  each  were  ^live,  wheii  I  quitted  the  theatre."  jLjfe,^,  « 
The  Carelefs  hufband  i$  reckoned  ^is  beft  play :  and  was  217. 
aded  in  the  year  1704,  with  \tiy  grfat  ^d  deferved  fuccefs. 
Mr,  Cihber  himfelf  fay$,  that  wnatever  favourable  reception 
this  comedy  met  with  from  the  publick,  it  would  be  un* 
juft  in  )iim  not  to  place  a  large  fhare  of  it  to  the  account 
of  mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  lady  gave 
fpQz\  fpirit  (^  \t^  bv  l^er  a^oq  in  (t^e  c)^ra£ler  of  ladv  Betty 
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Modifh  ;  yet  not  more  tban  die  author  himfelf  in  the  pait 
of  lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plavs,  none  was  of  more  ipiportance  to  the 
publick  and  to  himfotf,  than  his  comedy,  (billed  tRe  Non- 
juror; which  was  aAed  in  the  year  17179  and  dedicated  to 
the  king.    Take  the  author^s  own  account  of  it.     **  About 
^  this  time,  jacobitifm  having  lately  exerted  itfdf  by  a  moft 
^  unprovoked  rebelliwi,  I  thought,  that  to  fet  the  authors 
^  and  principles  of  that  defperate  felly  in  a  fair  light,  bj 
**  allowing  the  miftaken   confciences  of  fome   their   heft 
**  excufe,  and  by  making  the  artful  pretenders  to  confcience 
^^  as  ridiculous  <is   they  were  ungratefully  wick%»  was  a 
*•  (vihjcSt  fit  for  the  honeft  fatire  of  comedy ;    and  what 
**  might,  ifitfucceedcd,  do  honour  to  the  ftage,  byfliewing 
•*  the  valuable  ufe  of  it.  To  give  life  therefore  to  this  dc- 
*'  fign,  I  borrowed  theTartuSe  of  Moliere,  and  turned  him 
^*  into  a  nKxiem  Nonjuror.    Upon  the  hypocrify  /if  the 
**  French  charafter,  I  engrafted  a  ftronger  wickcdnefs;  that 
**  of  an  Englifb  popifh  pneft,  luiking  under  the  doctrine  of 
**  our  own  ch»irch,  to  raife  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
*^  worthy  gentleman,  whom  his  diilembled  fan£tity  had  fe- 
^'  duced  into  the  treafonaUe  caufe  of  a  Roman  catbolick 
*'  outlaw.     How  this  defign  in  the  play  was  executed,  I 
**  refer  to  the  readers  of  it:   it  cannot  oe  mended  by  anjr 
^*  critical  remarks  I  can  make  in  its  favour :  let  it  (peak  far 
'*  itfelf.     All  the  reafon  I  had  to  think  it  no  bad  perform- 
**  ance   was,    that  it  was  a£ted  eighteen    days   running; 
**  and  that  the  party  that  were  hurt  by  it,  as  I  have  been 
**  told,    have   not  been  the  fmallefl  number  of  my  back 
'*  friends  ever  (ince.     But  happy  was  it  for  this  play,  that 
*'  the  very  fubje£t  was*  its  protection  :  a  few  finiles  of  filcnt 
**  contempt  were  the  utmoft  difgrace,  that  on  the  firft  day 
♦'  of  its  ^pearance  it  was  thought  fafe  to  throw  upon  it} 
*'  as  the  fatire  was  chiefly  employed  on  the  enemies  of  the^ 
«  government,  they  were  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  own  thcm- 
*•  felves  fuch,  by  any  higher  difapprobatlon  or  refentment 
**  But  as  it  was  probable  I  might  write  again,  they  knew 
'*  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  might,  with  more  fecu- 
**  rity,  give  a  loofe  to  their  fpleen,  and  make  up  accounts 
l^ife,  ftc.     *•  with  me."    And,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  nev*  after  &ir 
f.  4i7«        play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.     He  wa^^e  oonftant 
butt  of  Mift  in  his  Weekly  journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobitc 
fa&ion.     Ajiother  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be 
reckoned  fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  waSi 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  >  -mifundprftaiiding  betweenr 
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mr.  Pope  and  mr.  Gibber ;  which,  grovriiig  in  procefs  of. 
time  from  bad  to  worfe,  raifed  the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
DoQciad.  This  mr.  Gibber,  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  letter  to 
mr.  Pope,,  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1742.  However 
if  the  Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary 
evils,  it  is  certain  that  it  procured  him  ibme  very  real  goods ; 
for  when  he  prefented  it  to  Icing  George  I.  his  majefty  or- 
dered him  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  tne  merit  of  it,  as  he 
himfelf  confefies  in  his  life,  made  him  poet  laureat  in  the 
year  1730. 

The  fwne  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards :  in  particular^  when  Papal  ty- 
mnny  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was  1 
aded  in  the  year  1744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph 
the  pope's  legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he 
Mras  at  that  time  above  feventy  years  of  age.  He  did  not ' 
die  till  December  1757*  His  plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he 
diought  worth  preferving,  he  collemd  and  publifhed  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto  many  years  ago.  Though  Pope  has 
made  him  the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular vnmity  to  him,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced, 
ibail  readily  allow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but 
then  he  was  light,  and  vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy, 
as  when  he  was  among  the  great,  and  making  fport  for 
people,  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but  for  the  moft  part 
lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find,  that  there  was 
any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in  his  chanuShrr  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juflice  to  his  memory  to  fay, 
when  we  confider  the  entertammeiYt  he  has  given  the  pun- 
lick,  both  as  a  writer  of  comedjr  and  as  an  a£lor,  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed 
in  writing  tragedy,  no  more  than  he  did  in  ading  it :  noi 
in  his  poetical  capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  ge- 
nius and  fpirit  which  he  has  fhewn  in  his  comedies. 

CICERO  (Marcus  Tuluus)  was  one  of  thegreatcfl 
men  of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a 
fbtefman,  or  a  philofopher.    He  was  bom  on   the  3d  ofEpilad 
January,  in  the  647th  year  of  Rome,  about  107  years  be-  Attic,  vif.  %^ 
fore  Ghrifl.    His  nnother's  name  was  ffetvia,  who  was  rich**  *"*'  *** 
and  well  defcended.     As  to  his  father^s  funily,  nothing  wa^ 
delivered  of  it  but  in  extreme^ :  which  is  not  to  be  wondetr 
ed  at  in  the  hiflory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was  fo  expofed  to 
envy,  as  Gicero's,  and  who  fell  a  vi Aim  at  laft  to  the  power 
of  his  enemies.    Some  derive  his  defceut  &om  kings,  others 
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froin  mechanics  :  but  the  tnith>  as  it  comfiibiily  hipperttf 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both :  for  his  famfly,  though  it 
had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republick,  was 
yet  v^ry  ancient  and  honourable;  of  principal  diftin£Hon  and 
nobility  in  that  part  of  Itsdy,  in  which  h  redded ;  and  of 
equeftrian  ranj^.  from  its  nrft  admiffion  icf  the  freedom  o/ 
Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  t  a  city,  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples* 
It  had  the  honour  alfo  of  producing  the  great  Ci  Marius ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  Pompey  to  lay  in  a  publick  fpeech^ 
that  Rome  was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens, 
who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preferved  it  from  ruin/  The 
tetiiuay  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  nooatsnoas^  to  which 
*•••  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defcription  of  Ithaca  2 

Odjh*h^%7.         'Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a 
fituation  extremely  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  ihady  walks, 
leading  from  the  houfe  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus ;  which 
was  divided  into  two  equal  ibeams  by  a  little  ifland,  co- 
vered with  trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  fl^udy  and 
exercife,  whither  Cicero  ufed  to  retire,  when  he  haa  any 
particular  work  upon  his  hands*  The  cleamefs  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  ftream,  murmuring  through  a  rocky  channel ; 
the  (hade  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted  with  tall  poplars ; 
the  remarkable  coldncfs  of  the  water ;  and,  above  all,  its 
falling  by  a  eafcade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little  be- 
low the  ifland,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  mofl  beautiful 
icene.  This  is  the  defcription,  which  Cicero  himfelf  bas^ 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the  place.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  delightfulnefs^  than  that  it 
is  now  pofleiled  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa 
JLetAd.  Al-  of  St.  Dominick.  Upon  which  the  incomparably  fine  wri* 
bwt.  dercritt.^^j.  ^f  j^jg  jjf^  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  **  flninge  revo- 

267! "'  ^*   **  lution  !    to  fee  Cicero's    porticos  converted  to  monkifli 

^^  cloifters !  the  feat  of  the  moft  refined  reafon^  wit,  and 

<*  learning,  toanurferyoffuperftition,bigotry,  andenthuftafm! 

**  What  a  pleafure,  fays  he,  mufl  it  give  to  thefe  Domi- 

*^  nican  inquiiitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  whofe 

*'  writings,    by  fpreading  the  light    of  reafon  and  liberty 

MiddJetofi'ft  t<  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inftrument  of  ob- 

^*'**' to*  **  ftruftmg  their  unwearied  pains  to  enflave  it.*' 

^^  5*  4         pj^  ^^  educated  at  Rome  with  his  coullns,  the  young 

De  Orat.  ii.  Acukos,  in  a  method  approved  and  diredled  by  L.  Craflus, 

*•  .     .  and 
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and  placed  there  in  %  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  Greek 
mafter  -y  which  was  thought  the  beft  way  of  educating  one, 
who  was  defigned  to  appear  on  the  public  ftage,  anawho^ 
as  QuintiKan  obfenres,  ^*  ought  to  be  fo  bred,  as  not  to  fear 
*^  the  fight  of  men ;  fince  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned 
"  in  folitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds/'  Cice-  Lib.  1.  c.  %» 
ro's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promifmg  genius  of  his  ion, 
fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  the 
ableft  mafters ;  and  among  the  other  inftrudtors  of  his  early 
youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  an  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  moft  elegant  ora- 
tion, v^ich  is  ftill  extant.    . 

After  finiihing  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  fludies,  he  took 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
in  his  time  it  was  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  fixteen :  and 
being  then  introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  the  augur,  the  principal 
lawyer  as  well  as  ftatefman  of  that  age;  and  after  his 
death  applied  himfelf  to  another  of  the  fame  family,  Scae^ 
vola  the  high-prieft ;  a  peribn  of  equal  charadter  ibr  pro- 
bity and  (kill  in  the  law.  Upder  thefe  mailers  he  acquir- 
ed a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country :  a 
foundation  ufefiil  to  all,  who  deixgn  to  enter  into  public  af- 
fairs i  and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their 
poets  and  clai&c  authors.  In  the  m^an  time  he  did  pe  T<^ibus, 
not  neg]e&  his  .  poetical  fhidies,  which  he  had  purfued  u*  ^3* 
under  Archias :  for  he  now  tranflated  Aratus  on  the  phac- 
nomena  of  the  heavens  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many 
fragments  are  ilill  extaot ;  and  publifhed  alfo  an  original 
poem  of  the  heroic  kind  in  honour  of  his  countryman  C. 
Marius.  This  was  much  admired  and  often  read  by  Atti^ 
cus;  and  old  Scacvola  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  in  the 
epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  and 
learning  fubfifted.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Ci-  ^^  j  ^, 
cero's  poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratorial,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence : 
but  this  perhaps  we  ihall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fond- 
nefs  for  a  favourite  chara£ler,  which  will  not  fuiFer  us  to 
deny  it  any  perfection  or  accompliihment.  Non  omnes 
pottumus  omnia,    is   a  txutb>  \fhich  may  be  applied  to  the 
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greated  genius  that  ever  was  born;  and  wfaich>  if  it  had 
been  conudered  a  little  more  than  it  has  been^  would  have 
prevented  many  even  of  uncommon  abilities^  from  making 
themfelves  ridiculous  bv  pretending  to  qualities,  which  they 
have  not  pofiefTedi.  Tnere  feems  to  have  been  fomething 
in  Cicero  too  cc^ious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  that  difcipline  and  correAnefs  which  poetiV  requires; 
and,  though  he  is  faid  (b  h^e  had  the  honour  of  correding 
Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  bv  thofe  of 
the  fucceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  witn  fome  de- 
gree of  contempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  dooieflic 
war,  which  writers  call  the  italic.  Social,  or  Marfic,  Cice- 
ro took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved 
as  a  volunteer  under  Sylla.     For  though  he  had  not  much 
of  the  warlike  in  his  make,    and  therefore,   as  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  would  not  be  urged  very  powerfully  by  his  natund  in- 
clination into  fuch  fort  of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,    who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  peaceful  ftordies,  and  the  management 
of  civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tent ihare  of  military  (kill,    for  the  fake  of  governing  pro- 
vinces and  commanding  armies,    to  which  they  all  fucceed- 
ed  of  courfe  from  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  offices  of 
ibte.     Cicero's  attention  and  pains  however  were  chiefly 
employed  in  improving  himfelf  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  con- 
duced to  perfe^  him  in  the  arts  of  peace«     He  was  con- 
ftant  in  his  attendance  upon  orators  and  philofophers:  re- 
fumed  his  oratorial  ftudies  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  Uns 
one  of  the  principal  orators  of  that  age ; ,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  thofe  rhetorical  pieces  on  the  fubjed  of  inven- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  condemned,  and  retraced  in  his 
advanced  age,  as  unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment.    He 
became  the  fcholar  of  Philo  the  academic;  ftudied  logic  widi 
Diodonis  the  ftoic;  and  declaimed  daily  in  Latin  and  Greek 
with  his  fellow  ftudents  M.  Pifo  and  Q.  Pompeius,  who 
were  a  little  older  than  himfelf,    and  with  whom   he  had 
contraded  an  intiniate  friendihip.     And  that  he  might  ne- 
gle<%  nothing,  which  could  any  ways  contribute  to  his  per- 
fection, he  {pent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in  the  company 
of  the  ladies;  fuch  of  them  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkable  fx ' 
their  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :    in  which 
he  ihould   be  imitated  and  followed  by  the  learned  and  phi* 
.lofophcrs  of  every  a^;   fuch  fort  of  cenverfe  being  indeed 
the  beft,  I  had  almoft  Caid^  the  only  means  of  reforming  dut 
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(ledanfiy,  and  brufhing  off  that  ruft,  which  men  are  apt  to 
contra^  from  a  life  of  folitude  and  ftudy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difclpline, 
which  he  lays  down  as  neceflarv  to  form  the  complete  ora- 
tor; and  perfecSUy  accomplifhea,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty  fix.  He  undertakes  the  caufe  of 
P.  Quindius,  and  defends  S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria  in  a  man- 
ner, which  gained  him  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city. 
The  fame  age  this,  as  the  learned  have  obferved,  in  which 
Demofthenes'  firft  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  Athens ; 
as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  that  was  the 
proper  feaibn  of  blooming  towards  maturity^ 

He  was  twenty  eight  years  old^  when  he  fet  forward  up- 
on his  travels  to  Greece  and  Afia:  the  fafhionable  tour 
of  all  thofe,  who  travelled  either  for  curiofity  or  improve- 
ment. His  firft  vifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts 
and  fciences  ;  where  he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T.  Pom- 
ponius,  whO)  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a 
great  psirt  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  furname  of  At- 
ticiis :  and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memorable 
friendihip,  vdiich  uibfifted  between  them  through  life,  with 
fe  celebrated  a  conftancy  and  affedion.  From  Athens  he 
pafled  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  of  two  y^ars,  came 
back  again  to  Italy.  This  voyage  of  Cicero  ieems  to  be 
the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from  which  any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expected*  He  did  not  ftir  abroad,  till 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  neceffity  of  a  fo- 
reign one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country,  whatever 
was  proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate,  and 
therefore  went  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reafon, 
againft  the  impreifions  of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn^  as  to 
polifh  what  he  had  learnt,  by  viftting  thofe  places,  where 
arts  and  fciences  flouriihed  in  their  greateft  perfe<ftion  :  and 
he  (bid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his 
pleafure,  detained  him.  Hence  at  length  he  returned,  not 
fraught  with  vice  and  folly,  as  we  too  often  fee  it  happen, 
(for  undoubtedly  he  knew,  that  thefe  were  commodities 
which  his  countrymen  abounded  in  at  home,  and  that  there 
was  no  occafion  in  the  leaft  to  import,  them  from  abroad) 
but  pofiefled  of  every  accompliihment,    which   could  im«  ' 

prove  and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  vear 
nK>re  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dig- 
i)ity  of  quatftor*    Among  the  caufes  which  be  pleaded  be- 
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fore  his  qus^ftorfhip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedoa'  Kot- 
cius,  whom  a  iingular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to* 
the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome. 
The  quaeftors  were  the  general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the 
republic,  and  were  Tent  annually  into  the  provinces  difbi- 
buted  to  them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  iiland 
of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  ihare :  and  that  part 
of  it,  for  it  was  thoii^ht  confiderable  enough  to  be  ^divided 
into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybseum*  This 
office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft;  and  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  extremely  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  In  the  houn^  of 
leifiire  from  his  provincial  affairs  he  employed  himfelf  very^ 
diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome^  in  his  rhetorical  i^* 
dies.  &forc  he  left  Sicily,  he  nude  the  tour  of  the  ifiand 
to  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  ^nd  rfpecially 
the  city  or  Syracuie;  where  he  ditbovered  the  tomb  of  Ar- 
ch Imeaes  to  the  magUlrates,  who  were  (hewing  him  the  cu* 
ciofities  of  the  place,  but  who  to  his  furprife  knew  aotbiJi^ 
at  all  of  any  fuch  tomb.  He  came  away  from  Sicily,  hig^y 
plea^d  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  adminiiuration;  a^d  flatter* 
ing  himfelf,  that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifes,  and 
that  the  people  would  grant  him  whatever  be  ihould  defire^ 
In  this  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli,  a  confidence  port 
adjoining  to  Baiac,  where  there  was  a  perpetual  refort  of  (he- 
rich  and  great,,  as  well  for  the  deCghts  of  its  fkuatum,  4S 
the  ufe  of  its  baths  and  hot  waters^.  But  here>.  as  he  him- 
felf pleafantly  tells  the  ftory^  he  was  not  a  little  ^lortiiiffF 
by  the  firft  friend  he  met :  who  aifked  him,  ^'  how  long  be 
^^  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  ?  when  he  anfwerd,^ 
*'  that  he  came  from  the  provinces  i  from  Afric,  I  fuppofe^ 
^'  fays  another:  and  u^n^  his  replying  with  fome  indigna- 
'^  tion,  no,  I  come  from  Sicily,  a  third,  who  ftood  by,. 
*<  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifer^  fiud  pcefendy^  how! 
^^  did  not  you  know  that  Cicero  was  qiMcftor  of  Synipikb 
^  upon  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he 
*^  fell  into  the  humour  of  the  place,  and<  made  him^ 
ProPUqcio,  *<  one  of  the  company  who  came  to  the  waters." 
**•  We  have  no  account  of  the  predfe  time  of  Cicetxi's  mar- 

riage with  Tcrentia,  but  it  isfuppofed  to  haw  been  cek- 
brtited^  immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italjw 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  was  now  dif- 
engaged  from  his  quaeflorfbip  in  Sicily*  by  which  firft  flcp 
in  the  legal  afcent  and  gradation  of  publick  honours  he 
had  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the  iitnate».  and  an  ai> 
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hia)  admiflion  into  it  during  life  ;  and. fettled  again  ih  Rome, 
Where  he  employed  hin'iffJf  conftantly  in  defending  the  per- 
fons  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  gene- 
ral patron,     r  ive  years  were  almoft  elapfed,    fince  Cicero's 
eledion  to  the  quatftorihip,  which  was  the  proper  interval 
prdcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  ofSce  of 
wlile ;  to  which   he  was  now,  in  his  thirty   feventh  year* 
eleAed  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  pre- 
ferably to  all  his  competitors.     After  Cicero's   eledlion  to 
the  aedilefbip,  but  before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  heun* 
dertook  the  fameH  profecution  of  C.  Verres,    the  late  prae** 
tor  of  Sicily  5  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant  afts  of 
injuftice,  rapine,    and  crucltyj    during  his  triennial  govern-* 
iDcnt  of  that  ifland.     This  was  one  of  the  nioft  memorable 
tnmfadions  of  his  life ;    for  which  he  was  greatly  and  juftly 
celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for-  which  he  will  in  all  aces 
be  admired  and  efteoined  by  the  friends  of  mankind.     1  he 
puUick  adminiftraticn  "V»*a8  at  that  time^  in  everv  branch  of 
It,  moft  infamoufly  corrupt*     The  great,  exhaufted  by  theif 
luxury  and  vices,  made  no  otlier  uie  of  their  governments, 
than  to  enrich  themfelvcs  in  the  fpoils  of  the  foreign   pro- 
vinces.    Their  bufmefs  was  to  cktort  money  abroad,  that 
they  might  purcbafe  offices  at  home ;  artd  to  plunder  the  al- 
lies in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.     The  opprefled  in  the 
toean  while  fouild  it  in  vain  to  feek  relief  at  Rome,  where 
Aere  Was  none,  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a 
hoble  criminal;  the  dccifion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
rf  men  of  the  fame  condition,  who  were  uilially  involved  in 
the  fame  crimes,    and  openly  proftituted  their  judgment  on 
thefe  occafions  for  favour  or  a  bribe :  fo  that  the  profecuiion 
of  Verres  was  both  feafonable  and  popular,   as  it  was  likely 
to  give  fome  check   to  the  oppreffions  of  the  nobility,,  as 
well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  diflrcfled  fubje6l:3.     Cice- 
ro had  no  fooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,    than  an  unexpect- 
ed rival  ftarted  up,    one  Q;  Caecilius,    a  Sicilian  by  birth, 
who  had  been  quaeftor  to  Verres;    and  by  a  pretence  of  per- 
fonal  injuries  received  from  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge' 
of  his  crimes,  claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  taflc  of 
accufing  him,  or  at  leaft  to  bear  a  joint  Ihare  with  him.   But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fecret  friend,  emplojr- 
ed  by  Verres  himfelf  to  get  the  caufe    into  his  hands   m 
order  to .  betray  it:    but  in  the  firft  hearing ' Cicero  eafily- 
fitkock  off  this  weak  antagonift,    rallying  his  charaftcr   and 
pretenfions   with   a  great  deal   of  wit    and  humor,    as  we 
may  fee  in  the  oration  which  is  yet  extant,  and  Cilkd  divi- 
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natio;  becaxife  here  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  writncflcs, 
were  to  divine  ais  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 

This  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,    a 
hundred  and  ten   days  were   granted  to  him  by  law   (or 
preparing  the  evidence :  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine  witnefles,    and  col- 
let faAs  to  fupport  the  indidhnent*    He  was  aware,  that 
all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,   in  hopes 
to  tire    out   the   profecutors,    and    allay  the  heat  of  the 
publick  refentment  -,  fo  that  for  the  greater  difpatch  he  took 
along  with  him  his  coufin  L.  Cicero,  to  eafe  him  of  a  part 
of  the  trouble,  and  iiniihed  his  progrefs  through  the  ifland, 
in  lefs  than  half  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  him.  Xhe 
Sicilians  received  him  every  where  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  uncommon  generofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking  in 
their  fervice;  and  all  the  cities  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syrgcufe  and  Meilana,   with  which,   being 
the   moft  confiderable  of  the   province^    Verres  had  taken 
care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correfpondence^  and  which  laft  conti- 
nued throughout  firm  in  its  engagements  to  him»     Cicero 
came  back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprife  of  his  adverfaries,  much 
fooner  than  he  was  expeded,    and  full  charged  with   moft 
manifeft  proofs  of  Verres's  guilt.     On  his  return  he  found, 
what  he  fufpedled,    a  ftrong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the 
affair  by  all  the   arts  of  delay,  which  intereft  or  money 
could  procure.     This  put  him  upon  a  new  projeA,  of  fhort« 
cning  the  method  of  the  proceeding,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
iiTue  at  any  rate  before  the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and 
his  aiTeflbrs,  who  were  like  to  be  fair  and  equal  judges. 
Inftead  therefore  of  fpending  any  time  in  fpeakrng,  or  em- 
ploying his  eloquence,,  as   ufual,   in  enforcing  and    a^ra- 
vatmg  the  feveral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  refolved  to  do 
nothing  more,  than  to  produce  his  witnefles,  and  offer  them 
to  be  interrogated  :    where  the  novelty  of  the   thing,     and 
/     the  notoriety  of  the   guilt,    which  appeared  at  once    from 
the  very  recital  of -the  depofitions,    fo  confounded  Hortcn- 
iius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufualiy  ftiled 
the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  his 
client.     Verres,  despairing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  imme- 
diately, without  expelling  the  fentence,  to  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile y  where  he  lived  many  years,    forgotten  and  deferred  by 
all   his  friends.     He  is  fata  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  mi- 
ierable  fituation  by  the  generofity  of  Cicero ;  yet  was  pn>- 
fcribed  and  murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,    for  the 
fake  of  tlioie  fine  ftatue^  and  Corinthian  vefTcls,  of  which 
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le  kui  plundered  the  Sicilians  :  '<  happy  only,  as  Ladantius 
^'  %s,  before  his  death,  to  have  feen  the  more  deplorable  end 
**  Off  his  old  enemy  and  accufer  Cicero."  Liftant.  I. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  aedileihip  he  loft  his  coufin  L. "'  *" 
Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily ;    whofe 
death  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him  at  this  junichire,  be- 
caufe  he  wanted  his  help  in  maicing  intereft  for  the  prae« 
torihip,  for  which  he  now  offered  himfelf  a  candidate,  af- 
ter the  ufiial  interval  of  two  years,  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing chofen  xdile.     However  fuch  was  the  people's  affeflion 
and  regard  for  him,  that  in  three  different  afl^mUies  con- 
vened for  the  choice  of  prxtors,  two  of  which  were  difTolv- 
cd  without  «fFe&,  he  was  declared  every  time  the  firft  prae- 
tor,  by  the  fufFrages  of  all  the   centuries.     This   year  a 
law  was  propoied  by  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribune^,    that 
Pompcy,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,   extinguifhing  the  re- 
mains of  the  pyratick  war,  fliould  have  the  government  of 
Aiia  added  to  his  comniiilion,    with   the  command  of  die 
Mithridatick  war,    and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  thofe 
parts.     Cicero  fupported  this  law  with  all  his  eloquence  in  Pro  lege 
a  fpeech  ftill  extant,  from  the  roftra,  which  he  had  never  "**^*^^*- 
mounted  till  this  occafion :    where,    in  dif[daying  the  cha- 
at^T  of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  pi£hjre  of  a  confummate 
general,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  colours,  which 
words  can  give.     He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his   for-? 
tunes,  and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the  confulibip,    the  grand* 
objeft  of  his  ambition ;    and  therefore  when  his  praetorfhip 
was  at  an  end,  be  would  not  accept  any  foreign  province, 
die  ufual  reward  of  that  magiifaacy,    and  the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.     He  had  no  particu- 
lar love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe  go- 
vernments had  no  charm3  for  him :  the  glory  which  he  pur- 
fved  was  to  (hine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,    as  the  guardian 
of  its  laws,  and  to  teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute^ 
the  citizens  how  to  obey  them* 

It  is  remankable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and 
noiie  in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  ne- 
gleded  in  the  le^ft  thofe  arts  and  ftudies,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  but  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  every  thing, 
which  deferved  the  notice  of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte. 
Even  at  this  very  jun(^re,  though  he  was  entirely  taken 
up  in  fuing  for  tne  confulfhip,  he  could  find  time  to  write 
to  Atticus  about  ftatues  and  books.  Atticus  refided  many 
yiars  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an, opportunity  of  em- 
ploying him  to  buy  a  gttat  number  of  ftatues,  for  the  or- 
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nament  of  liis  (eyeral   villas ;    dpecially  that  at  Tufculum, 
in  which  be  took  the  greateft  ple^fure,  for  its  delightful  iitua- 
'    tion   in  the  neighbourhood  of  RomCf  and  the  convenience 
of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city. 
Here  he  had  built  feveral  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imiution 
of  the  fchools   and  porticos  of  Athens ;    which  he  called 
Vkewife  by  their  Attick  names  of  the  academy  and  gymnall* 
um,   and  defigned   for  the  fame  ufe  of  philofi:^>hical  con- 
ferences with  his  learned  friends.    He  had  given  Atticus 
a  general  commiffion   to  purchafe  for   him   any    piece  of 
Grecian  art  or   fculpture,    idiich   was   elegant  and  curi- 
ous, efpccially  of  the  literary  kind  or  proper  for  the  fumi-» 
ture  of  his  academy :    which  Atticus  executed  to   his  great 
fatisfadtion,  and  fe^t  him  at  different  times  feveral  cargoes 
of  ftatues,  which  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  port  of 
Epift.  ad    Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa.     Nor  was  he  lefe  czgtr 
Att\c.  ].  i.of  making  a  collection  of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  ii- 
«•  3»  brary  by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.    This  was 

Atticus's  own  paffion,  who,  having  free  acceis  to  all  the  li- 
braries of  Athens,  was  employing  his  flaves  in  copying  the 
works  of  their  beft  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  ufe,  but 
for  fale  alfo,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  flave  and 
mafter.  For  Atticus  was  rcmaikable  above  all  men  of  his 
rank  for  a  family  of  learned  flaves,  having-  fcarce  a  foot- 
boy  in  his  houfc,  whq  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  writ* 
for  him.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  col- 
leiElion  of  cnoice  and  curious  books,  andfignified  to  Cicero 
his  deftgn  of  felling  them;  yet  feems  to  have  intimated  with* 
al)  that  he  expedled  a  larger  fum  for  them,  than  Cicera 
would  eafily  fpare }  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
pf  him  in  feveral  letters  to  referve  die  whole  ni^nber  for 
him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough  for  the  piuchafo. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty  third  year,  the  proper  age 
required  by  law,  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fuUhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L, 
Sergius  Catilina,  '  C.  Antonius,  L.  CaiHus  Longinus,  Q. 
Comificius,  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  iirft  were  pa- 
tricians, the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble;  the  two  laft  the 
fons  of  fathers,  who  had  firft  imported  die  puUick  honoim 
into  their  families :  Cicero  was  the  only  new  man,  as  he 
was  called,  amongit  them,  or  one  born  of  equeftrian  rank. 
Thcfe  were  the  competitors  j  and  in  this  compcttrion  the 
praAice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  ihame- 
fullv  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  ufualiy  is  at  our 
^leaions  here  in  Epgland;  fo  openly,  in  |hoit,  that  dio. 
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fenate  attempted,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  ^iVe  fome  check 
Co  it  by  a  new  and  more  vigorous  law.     However  as  the 
dedion  approached,  Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperi- 
or  to  that  of  all  the  candidates :  for  the  nobles  themfelves, 
though  always  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out 
rf  r^ard  to  the  dangers,  which'  threatened  the  city  froia 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame, 
htgan  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  preferve  the 
tepublick,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  defperate  by  the  vi- 
gour and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration :  **forin  cafes  of  dan- 
•*  gcr,    as  Salluft  obferves,  pride  and  envy  naturally  fubfide,  ^^-  ^•^^ 
**  and  yield  the  poft  of  honour  to  virtue.       The  method  of*** 
choofing  confiils  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of 
lisdiot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood  diftributed   to  the  citizens 
widi  the  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribei 
upon  each :    but  in  Cicero's  cafe  the  people  were  not  con- 
tent with  this  fecret  and  filent  way,  but  before  they  came 
to  any  fcrutiny,    loudly  and  univerfzJly  proclaimed  Cicero 
the  nrft  confuj ;  fo  that,  as  he  himfelt  fays,  *'  he  was  not 
**  chofai  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
**  fuffrage  of  the  city;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
**  but  OT  the  whole  Roman  people."  This  year  feveral  altera-  Orat.  contrm 
ribns  happened  in  his  own  family.     His  father  died  j    his  RwUuro.  >». 
daughter  TulKa  was  given  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  thir-^^^"* 
teen  to  C.  Pifo  Fnigi,    a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes, 
and  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Rome ;   and  his  (on  was  alfo 
born  in  the  fame  year.     So  that  with  the  higheft  honour, 
wfaidi  the  pubtick  could  beftow,  he  received  the  higheft  plea- 
furc,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,   by  the  birth  of  x 
ion  and  heir  to  his  fi^tmily. 
His  firft  care,  after  his  eleftion  to  the  confullhip,   was  ta 

fain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elected  with 
im,  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  republick  ;  being  convinced,  that  all  the  f»c*- 
cc6  of  his  adminiftration  depended  upon  it.  He  began 
therefore  to'^  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  feldom 
fails  of  its  cffed  with  men  of  his  charaSer;  the  offer  of 
pofwer  to  his  ambition,  and  money  to  his  plcafures.  With 
thcfe  baits  |ie  caught  him;  and  a  bargain  was  prefently  agreed 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  fhould  have  the  choice 
of  the  bcft  province,  which  was  to  be  afTigned  to  them  at 
the  expiration  of  their  year.  Having  laid  this  foundation 
hr  the  laudable  difcharge  of  his  confulfhip,  he  took  pof- 
fdfion  of  it,  as  ufttal,  on  the  firft  of  January ;  and  had  no 
fooner  entered  upon  this  high  office,    than  he  had  occafion 
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to  exert  himfclf  againft  P.  Scrvilius  Rullus^  one  of  thQ 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  fenate  with  the 
promulgation  of  ^n  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpofe  of  which 
was,  to  create  a  deccmyirate,  or  tep  commilfioners,  with 
abfolutc  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republick,  to  diftribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens, 
&c.  Thefe  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  were  propofed  therefore  by  fadtious  magiftrates,  as 
oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multitude  againft 
the  publicK  good  j  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bufinefs  was  to  qui- 
et the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle,  if  poffible, 
the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore  in  the 
fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own  dbminion,  the  fonun; 
where  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roftra,  he 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
fejefted  this  law  with  a^  much  eagernefs,  as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one.     This  alarm  being  over,   another  ac- 

.  cident  broke  out,  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  a  law 
of  L.  Otho,  for  the  aflignment  of  diftinft  feats  in  the  the- 
atres to  the  equeftrian   order,  who  ufed   before  to  fit  pror 

.  mifcuoufly  with  the  populace.  But  this  highly  ofiended 
the  people,  who  could  not  digeft  the  indignity  of  being 
thruft  (o  far  back  from  their  diverfions ;  and  might  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  effefts  of  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Cicerp. 

The  next  tranfailion  of  moment,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  fenator,  in 
whofe  favour  there  is  an  oration  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the 
grand  affair  of  all,  which  conftitutcd  the  glory  of  his  con-r 
lulfhip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to  po^ 
fterity,  was  the  (kill  Jic  ftewed,  and  the  unwearied  pains 
he  took,  in  fupprefling  that  horrid  confpiracy,  which  was 
formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  for  the  fubverr 
fion  of  the  commonwealth,  Catiline  was  pow  renewing 
his  efforts  for  the  confulftiip  with  greater  vigoyr  than  ever, 
and  by  fuch  open  methpds  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  publifhcd 
a  new  law  againft  it,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten 
years  exile.  Catiline,  ^ho  knew  the  law  to  be  leveled  at 
himfelf,  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicpro,  with  fome  other 
chiefs  of  the  fenate,  on  the  day  of  elefiion,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  twentieth  of  Oftober.  But  Cicero  gave  in- 
formation pf  It  tQ  the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which 
the  eledlion  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance :  and  the  day 
following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear 
c  himfcif 
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hfanfelf  of  this  chafge ;  where,  without  denying  or  excuflng 
it,  lie  bluntly  told  them,  that  ^'  there  were  two  bodies  in  the 
^*  sepublick,  meaning  the  fenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of 
^'  them  infirm  with  a  weak  head,   the  other  firm  without  a 
*^head;   which  laft  had   fo    well  deferved  of  him,  that  it 
*^  fhould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived/'    He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  fame  kind  and  in  the  fame  place  a  few 
days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  im^ 
peachment,  he  fiercely  replied,  that  ^^  if  any  flame  ihould  be 
"  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguifh  it,  not  with 
^  water,  but  a  general  ruin.''  Thefe  declarations  ftartled  the  cicer.  pm 
ienate,  and  convinced  tliem,   that  nothing  but  a  defperate  Mur^a,  x5« 
confpiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  af-  ^* 
iurance:    fo  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  that  de- 
cree, which  was  the  ufual  refuge  in  all  cafes  of  imminent 
danger,  of  ordering,  the  confuls  to  take  care  that  the  re- 
publick  received  no  harm.  ^all.  bdU 

Catiline,  repulfed  a  fecond  time  from  the  confulfliip,  ***  *^ 
and  breathing  nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and 
impatient  to  execute  his  grand  plot.  He  called  a  council 
therefore  of  all  the  confpirators,  to  fettle  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among  thcmfelves,  and  fix 
a  proper  day  for  the  execution.  The  number  of  their 
chiefs  was  above  thirty  five  j  partly  of  the  fenatorian,  part- 
ly of  the  equeftrian  order.  The  fenators  were  P.  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  C^  Cethegus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Cafiius  Lon- 
ginus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv.  Sylla,  L.  Vargunteius,  Q.  Curius, 
Q.  Annius,  M.  Porcius  Lecca,  L.  Beflia.  At  a  meeting 
of  thefe  it  was  refolved,  that  a  general  infiirreftion  fhould 
be  raifed  through  Italy,  the  different  parts  of  which  were 
affigned  to  different. leaders:  that  Rome  fhould  be  fired  iq 
many  places  at  once,  and  a  maflacre  begun  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all  their  enemies ;  that  in  the 
conftemation  of  the  fire  and  mafiacre,  Catiline  fhould  be 
ready  with  his  Tufcan  army,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
publickconfiifion,  and  make  himfelf  mafier  of  the  city:  where 
Lentulus  in  the  mean  time,  as  firfl  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
fide  in  their  general  councils ;  Caflius  to  manage  the  affair 
of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direft  the  mafTacre.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Cicero,  being  the  chief  obflacle  to  all  their  hopes, 
Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  taken  off,  before  he 
left  Rome  :  upon  which  two  knights  of  the  company  un- 
di^rtook  to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  ear-r 
ly  vifit  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  They  were  both  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  ufed  to  freouenthis  houfe^  and  knowing 
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bis  cuffom  of  giving  free  accefs  to  all,  made  no  doubt 
of  being  readily  admitted,  a»  one  of  the  two  afterwards 
confefled.  But  the  meetin?  was  no  iboner  over,  than  Ci« 
cero  had  information  of  all  that  palled  in  it :  for  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulyia,  he  had  gained  otver 
Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpirators  of  (cnsttomn 
rank,  to  fend  him  a  pundual  account  of  all  thek  delibera- 
tjons.  He  prefently  hnparted  his  intelligence  to  feme  of 
(the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  ailembled  that  evening, 
38  ufuai,  at  his  houfe;  informing  them  not  only  of  the 
defign,  but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
the  very  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate.  AH  whkh 
fell  out  exa£tiy  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two  knights  came 
before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
boufe  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  refufed  to  them* 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  confpiracy,  when  Cicero  deli-* 
vered  the  firft  of  thofe  four  fpeechesi  which  were  fpc^ext 
upon  the  occafion  of  it,  and  are  ftiU  extant.  The  meet* 
ing  of  the  confpirators  was  on  the  6th  of  November  in  the 
evening :  and  on  the  8th  he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  die 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  where  it  was  not  ufuaDr 
held,  but  in  times  of  publick  alarm.  Catiline  himldf, 
though  his  fchcmes  were  not  only  fufpeAed,  but  adtraily^ 
difcovered,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  Very  meet- 
ing ;  which  fo  (hocked  the  whole  aflembly,  that  noiie  of  his 
acquaintance  durft  not  venture  to  falute  him ;  and  the  eon- 
fnlar  fenators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  whicH  he 
(at,  and  left  the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  ib  pTmrck* 
ed  by  his  impudence,  that  inftead  of  entering  upon  any  bu*- 
fmefs,  as  he  defigncd,  addrcffing  himfclf  direSly  to  CattUne, 
he  broke  out  into  a  moft  fevere  invedive  againft  him :  and 
with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  inccnied  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  courfe  of  his  villainies,  and  the  notoriety 
of  his  treafons.  Catiline,  aftonifhed  by  the  thunder  of 
this  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  himfclf  in  anfwer  to  it :  but 
a^  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and  be?an  to  refled-  on  wha( 
bad  paflbd,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  difiemble  any  longer,  he 
refolvcd  to  enter  into  aftion  immediately,  before  tfie  troops 
pf  the  republick  were  increafed,  or  any  new  levies  made : 
fo  that  after  a  fhort  conference  with  IfCntiilus,  Cethcgas, 
^d  the  reft,  about  vHiiat  had  been  concerted  in  the  laft 
meeting,  and  promifing  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head  of  t 
flrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  finaH  re* 
(inue,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp  in 
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ria;  upon  which  be  and  Manliup  were  both  declared 
pufclkk  enemies  by  the  fenate. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's 
%hty    Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  bis  cuftoni)    to 
defend  L.  Muraena,  one  of  the  oonfuls  ele£l,  who  was  now 
brought   ta  a  trial  for  bribery  and   corruption.     Cato  had 
dedared  in  the  fenate,  that  he  wou}d  try  the  force  of  Cicero's 
hte  law  upon  one  of  the  confular  candidates;  and  he  waspiatarchia 
joined  in  the  accuiation  by  one  of  the  difwpointed  candi-Caton. 
dates,    S.   Sulpicius,  a  peribn    of  diftinguiihed  worth   and 
charadler,  and  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age ;  for 
whofe  fervice,  and  at  whofe  inftance  Cicero's  law  againft 
bribery  was   chiefly  provided.    Muraena  was  unanimoufly. 
acquitted  :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  furprife,  perfons 
fo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  on 
oppofite  fides  ?  Cicero  had  a  ftriA  intimacy  all  this  while 
with  Sulpiciui,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intereft  ij% 
this  very  conteft  for  the  confulfhip.     He  had  a  great  friend*r 
ihip  alfo  with  Cato,  and  the  higheft  efteem  of  his  integri'*  * 
17.    Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  againft  them  both, 
but  to  take  off  the  prdudice  of  their  auUiority,   laboured 
even  to  make  them  ridiculous ;   rallying  the  profeffion  of 
Sulpiciu^  as    trifling   and   contemptible,   the  principles  of 
Cato  as  abfuid  and  impra&icable,  with  (b  much  humour 
;md  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  audience  very  merry,  and 
forced  Cato  to  cry.  out,  *♦  what  a  facetious  conful  have  we  !'*iyj  , 

3ut  what  deferves  great  attention,  the  oppofition  of  thefe 
eminent  men,  in  an  affair  fo  interdling,  gave  no  fort  of  in-* 
temiptton  to  their  friendfhip,  which  continued  as  firm  aa 
ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero,  vAio  lived  thct 
iongeft  of  them,  ihewed  the  real  value  that  he  had  for 
them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  publick  honours 
for  the  one,  smd  writing  the  liife  and  praifes  of  the  other* 
Thb  was  a  greatnefe  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fiiitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfons  :  not  to  be  (hocked  by  the  parti- 
cular oppofitioii  of  their  friends,  when  their  general  views 
on  both  fides  were  laudably  and  virtuous.  The  example^  , 
of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  lefs  frequent  in  ftates,  in  pro-f 
portion  as  the  publick  good  happens  to  be  the  ruling  prin-* 
cipie ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  broken  by 
any  little  differences  about  the  meafures  of  purfuing  it.  But 
where  private  aqibitipn  and  party  zeal  have  the  afcendant^ 
tbeie  every  oppofition  muft  neceiurily  create  animofi^ ;  a^ 
it  obftru£b  the  acquifition  of  that  good,  which  is  conhdered 
^  ^  cliief  epd  of  life,  prjvat^  benefit  afid  advantage. 
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But  to  return  to  the  aiFair  of  the  confpiracf.    Lentulus^. 
and  the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propofing  all 
things  for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  folUciting 
men  of  all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  favour  their  cauie, 
or  be  of  any  ufe  to  it.     Among  the  reft  they  agreed  ta 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  ambafladors  of  the  Allobrc^es  ^ 
a  warlike,  mutinous,  faithlefs  people,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,    greatly  difaft«ded 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe 
ambafladors,  who  were  preparing  to  retuin  home,  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  fenate,  and  without  any  redreis  of  the 
grievances   they    were   ient   to  complain  of,   received  the 
propofal  at  firft  very  greedily ;  but  refledUng  afterwards  on 
the  diflScuIty  of  the  enterpnfe,  and  the  danger  of  involving 
them&Ives  and  their  country  in  fo  defperate  a  caufe,  they 
refolvcd  to  difcover  what  tney  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga, 
the  patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence 
of  it  to   the  conful.     Cicero's   inftru&ions  upon  it  ^rerc^ 
that  the  ambafladors  fliould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal 
which  they  had  hitherto  (hewn,  and  promii'e  every  thing 
that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  iniigl^ 
into  the  intent  of  the  plot,  with  diftin£);  proofs  againft  the 
particular  a£k)rs  in  it :  and  that  then  matters  fhould  be  fo 
contrived,    that,    upon  their  leaving  Rome   in  the  night, 
they  fhould  be  arrefbd  with  their  papers  and  letters  about 
them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and  the  whole 
company  brought  prifoners  to  Cicero's  houfe  by  break  of 
day,     Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  immediately,   and 
fcAt  ^t  the  fame  time  for  Qabiaius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and 
Lentulus ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpe£ling 
nothing  of  the  difcovery*     With  them,  and  the  ambafIador» 
in  cuftody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of 
concord :   and  after  be  had  given  the  ailembly  an  luicount 
of  the  whole  affair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who 
was  t^en  with  the  ambafTadors,   was  called  in  to  be  ex- 
amined feparately,  who  foon  confefTed,  that  he  had  letten 
and  infh\i6Uons  from  Lentulus  to  Cadline,  to  prefs  him  to 
'    accept  the  aiHftance  of  the  flaves,   and  to  lead   his  army 
with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that  when 
it  fhould  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  general 
maflacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  thofe  who 
efcaped,  and  join  with  hi$  friends  in  the  city,     The  am- 
b^fTadors  were  examined  next,  who  declared,  that  they  had 
received  letters  to  their  nation  from  Lentulus,    Cethegus^ 
fuid  Statilius.    Thefe  letters  were  produced  and  read,  which 
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fo  deje£led  and  confounded  the  confpiratorS)  that  they  had 
nothing  at  all  to  fay  for  themfelves.  After  the  criminab 
were  withdrawn  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  the  fenate 
went  into  a  debate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  republick,  and 
came  unanimoufly  to  the  following  refolution  among  others, 
that  publick  thanks  (hould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the 
ampleft  manner ;  by  whofe  virtue,  coandl,  and  providence, 
the  republick  was  delivered  from  the  greateft  dangers,  In  C«ta. 
Cicero  however  thought  it  prudent^  in  the  prefent  unfet-'"'^ 
ded  fiate  of  the  city,  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  concluiioa 
as  foon  as  might  be;  and  therefore  brought  the  4|ue* 
ftion  of  their  punifhment,  without  further  delay^  before 
the  f(snate,  which  he .  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  the  next 
^giDomine.  The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  iirft  rank.  Ca* 
pital  puniihments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe 
laws  were  of  all  others  the  ieaft  fanguinary  ;  banifliment, 
with  confifcation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  punifliment 
for  the  greateft  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  ne  had  moved 
the  queftion,  what  was  to  be  done  with,  the  confpirators  i; 
Silanus,  the  conful  eled,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the 
firfl,  advifed,  that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuftody,  with 
the  reft  who  fhould  afterwards  be  taken,  fhould  all  be  put 
to  death.  To  this  all  who  fpoke  after  him  readily  afiented, 
till  it  came  to  J.  Caefar,  then  praetor  eled,  who,  in  an  ei^ant 
and  elaborate  fpeech,  ^^  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel  ^ 
*^  fince  death,  he  faid,  was  not  a  puniihment,  but  relief  to 
^'  the  miferablc ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  td 
*^  the  conftitution  of  the  republick."  He  therefore  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpirators  fliould 
be  cpniiicatecl,  and  their  perfons  cloiely  confined  in  the 
ftrong  towns  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being  Salluil.  bell, 
propofed,  the  next  queftion  was,  which  of  them  ftiould  C*^»  5^ 
take  place :  Casfar's  had  made  a  great  impreffion  on  the 
afTembly,  and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it, 
when  Cicero  rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which 
now  remains  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  tranfadion  :  which 
fpeech  had  the  defired  effed,  and  turned  the  fcale  in  fa- 
vour of  Silanus's  opinion.  The  vote  was  no  fooner  paiied, 
than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execution,  left  the  night 
which  was  coming  on  fliouId  produce  any  new  difturbance. 
He  went  theyrefore  from  the  fenate,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard,  and  taking  Lentulus  from  his  cuftody,  conveyed 
him  through  the  forum  to  the  common  prifon,  where  he 
delivered  hixn  to  the  executipners,  M(ho  prefently  ftranerled 
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him.  The  other  confpirators,  Cethegus,  Stz^ilius^  afici  Ck- 
binius  were  conduced  to  their  execution  by  the  praetors^ 
and  put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  ftouter 
jreftftance  than  they  imagined ;  havine  filled  up  his  uoops 
to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thoufand 
fighting  men ;  but  when  the  fatal  Recount  came,  of  the 
death  of  Lentulus  and  die  reft,  the  face  of  his  affairs  be- 
gan to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
aefertion  of  thofe,  whom  hopes  of  viStory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  aft^  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
efcape  into  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  throu^ 
the  Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  i  in 
which,  after  a  fharp  and  bloody  adion,  he  and  all  his  army 
were  entirely  defb-oyed.  Thus  ended  this  Buned  conipira- 
cy  ;  and  Cicero,  for  the  great  part  he  aded  in  the  fup* 
preffion  of  it,  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater 
Patriae,  which  he  retained  for  a  long  time  after :  ^'  Hail  thou^ 
Hift.  nat     ^^  ^^)^  Pliny,  who  was  firft  faluted  the  parent  of  thy  co\m- 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  refign  the  confulfhip,  according  tocuftom,  in 
an  ailembly  to  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath,  of 
having  diicharged  it  with  fidelity;  which  alfo  was  gene^ 
rally  accompanied. with  a  fpeech  from  the  expiring  conful^ 
He  had  mounted  the  roftra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
laft  2&  of  his  office,  when  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
4)unes,  would  not-  fufFer  him  to  fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more,  than  barely  take  the  oath :  declaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permit* 
ted  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  Upon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form 
of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore  out  aloud, 
that  he  had  faved  the  republick  and  city  from  ruin :  which 
the  multitude  below  connrmed  with  an  univerfal  fhout,  and 
with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  fworn  was 
In  PifoiK  3.  ^|,^^^  However,  he  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  rhait 
€p.  am.v,».j^^  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is  the 
certain  fruit  of  illuflrious  merit.  He  Was  now  therefore 
the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  faftious,  againft 
whom  he  had«declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too :  wbofe  united  fpleeii 
never  left  pufuing  him  from  this  moment,  till  they  hat 
drivtn  him  out  of  tnat  city,  whidi  he  had  fo  lately  pre4rved. 
The  tribune  Met^Utu,  as  we  have  feen,  began  the  attack, 
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and  continued  it  by  infulting  and  reviling  him  in  all  his  ha- 
rangues, for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial ;  in 
all  which  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  J.  Caefar.  Cicero^ 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  took  care  to  fend  a 
particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey^ 
vho  was  finiihing  the  Mithridaticic  war  in  Alia  i  in  hopea 
to  prevent  any  wrong  impreffion  there,  from  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  dniw  from  him  fome  publick  deda-. 
radon  in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey 
bein^  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caeiar  of  the  ill  humoury 
which  was  rifing  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  aiifwered  him 
widi  great  coldnels,  and,  inftead  of  paying  him  any  compli* 
meot,  took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  bad  pafled  in  the  affair 
of  Catiline :  upon  which  Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a,  . 
letter  which  is  ftfll  extant.  .      ^'  ^*"-  ^^ 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  Crailiis  on- 
die  Palatine  hill^  adjoinii>g  to  that  in  which  he  had  aiwayr 
lived  with  his  father^  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  hav^ 
given    up  to  his   l^other  Quintus.    The  houfe  coft  hint  • 

Bear  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  and  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  nooleft  in  Rome*    It  was  built  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Drufus  ;  on  which' 
occafion  we  a^e  told,  that  when  the  archite£b  promifed   to 
build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner^  that  none  of  his  neigh* 
hours  (hould  overlook  him  ;  ^^  but  if  you  have  any  (kill,  re^. 
^  plied  Drufus,  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
**  fee  what  I  am  doing."  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houlo  vdl.  Pir^ 
xaifed  ibme  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  efpecially  as  it  was  ^c.  a.  14^ 
made  with  borrowed  money.     This  circumftance  he  himfelf 
does  not  diflemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  ^  he  wa» 
"  now  fo  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  only  tbat£p.  fan.  v,. 
^  the  confpirators  would  not  trufl  him."  ft 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year» 
which  was  the  forty-hfth  of  Cicero's  lifo,  was  the  pollution 
of  the  myileries  of  the  Bona  dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by 
an  unhappy  train  of  confequeitces,  involved  Cicero  in  a 
|reat  and  une:i9e(93ed  calamity.  Clodius  had  an  intriguer  ^ 
with  Cyfar^s  wife  Pompeia,  who,  according  to  annual; 
(ufloni,  was  now  celebrating  in  her  houfe  tbofe  awful  fa* 
of  the  goddefs^.  to  which^  no  male  creature  ever  wai^. 
^  zpd  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupu'* 
loufly  ejcdudod^  that  even  pi(^ure8  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the   ceremony.     It  flattered  Clodius's    imaginatioi^ 

Esitly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miflrefs  in  the  midft  of  her 
J  njiniftry ;  and  with  this  view  he  drefTed  himfelf  in  a 

woman's 
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woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  anJ 
the  introduftion  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without 
difcovery  :  but  by  fome  miftake  between  him  and  his  guide, 
he  loft  his  way,  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fdl  in 
unluckily  among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was 
detected  by  his  voice ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  oy  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  the  facrerf  myfteries,  while 
Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently 
fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  ageneral  fcandal  and  horror  through 
the  city.  The  whole  defence  which  Clodius  made,  when, 
by  order  of  the  fcnate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to 
prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  faft  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  produced  men  to  fwear,  that  he  was  then  at  Inte- 
ramna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  <Mty.  But 
Cicero,  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that 
Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morning  at  his  houfe 
in  Rome.  Clodius  however  was  ablolvcd  by  thirty  one'  of 
the  judges,  while  twenty  five  only  condemned  him  :  and  as 
Cicero  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  afFronted  bv 
a  fentence,  given  in  flat  contradiftion  to  his  teftiiiiony,  io 
he  made  it  his  bufinefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  ini- 
quity of  it,  and  to  fting  the  feveral  a£tors  of  it  with  all 
the  keennefs  of  his  raillery.  About  a  year  after  Clodius, 
who  had  been  contriving  all  the  while  how  to  revenge  him- 
felf on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the  fcheme, 
which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpofe.  His  projeft  was  to 
get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  ofiice  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which  by  fomc 
ftratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people^ 
But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by 
its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make  him- 
felf a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian houfe,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuffrage 
of  the  people.  Cajfar  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  (cheme, 
and  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it :  not  that  they  intended  to 
ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  under  the  lafti ;  and  if 
they  could  not  draw  him  into  their  meafures,  or  make  him 
at  leaft  fit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon  him.  Cicero 
affeded  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt,  which  it  feemed  ta 
deferve ;  fometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  pleafantry, 
Sometimes  admonifliing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  Bot  what- 
«*ver  face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  give  him  a 
real  uneafinefs  within^  aud  mad&  him  unite  himfelf  more 
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clofely  with  Pompey,  for  the  beiiefit  of  his  prote6kito  againft 
a  ftorm,  which  he  &w  ready  to  break  upon  him. 
>  The  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called^ 
was  now  formed;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality,  but 
a  tratterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft  powerful  citi- 
^  sens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence, 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief  mo- 
tive was,  to  get  his  a£b  confirmed  by  Caefar  m  his  conful- 
ihip,  which  was  now  coming  on :  Caefar,  by  giving  way 
to  Pompey's  glory  to  advance  his  own :  and  Craflus's,  to  gain 
that  afcendancy  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  Csefar, 
which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone.  Cicero  mieht  have  made 
what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  triumvirate ;  oeen  admitted 
even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league: 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  repuhlick 
abhoired,  CJodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been  pulhing  oil 
the  bu(ine(s  of  his  adaption,  which  at  laA  he  efFe&ed  i  and 
began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of 
bis  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
pofition.     Caefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue  ^ 

Cicero's  fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far^  as  to  force  him  to  a 
dependence  upon  him  :  for  which  end,  while  he  was  pri- 
vately encouraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  ,was  propofing 
expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his  for- 
tunes feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  hia 
enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to  any  man,  and 
much  more  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always  fufpeifted, 
and  whofe  meafures  he  never  approved.  This  ftifFnefe  in 
Cicero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  refolved  immediately 
to  affift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  opprefs  him :  while 
Pompey  all  the  while  was  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  afTurances, 
confirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger, 
^d  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfclf,  than  fufFer  him 
to  be  hurt.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the 
people  with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 
advantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce, 
with  a  b^ter  grace,  the  ground  plot  of  the  pla^,  the  ba- 
niihment  of  Cicero :  which  was  now  dire£Uy  attempted 
by  a  fpecial  law,  importing,  that  whoever  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and  without  a  trial,  (houldbeVell.PAtexc, 
prohibited  from  fire  and  water.  Though  Cicero  was  not"* 45* 
named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was, 
the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  ^  which,  though 
Vol.  III.  S  iioc 
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not  done  by  his  fingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  cff  die 
fenate,  ivas  altedged  to  be  illegal,  and  coBtranr  to  the  libers- 
ties  of  the  people.  Cicero,  fading  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as 
was  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  publick  impeachment ;  which 
however  was  an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  itep,  and  helped 
to  precipitate  his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  die  law,  nor 
peifonsJly  afieAed  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and 
feemingly  juft,  reaching  only  to  thofe,  who  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  illegally :  whether  this  was  his  cafe,  or  not, 
was  not  the  point  in  iflue,  but  to  be  the  fubjed  of  another 
trial.  He  was  feniible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late ; 
and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that  being  a  byftander,  and  lefs 
Cp.aa Attic,  heated  in  die  g^me  than  himfelf,  he  fiiouki  fufier  him  to 
iii*  15.  make  fuch  blunders.  The  tide  however  bore  hard  againft 
him.  Cfiefar,  though  he  aiFeded  great  moderation,  was  fc- 
credy  againft  him^:  Pompey,  who  had  hidierto  given  him 
the  itrongeft  afiiirances  of  his  iriendOiip,  began  now,  as  the 
plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  andreferved,  and 
at  laft  flady  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  fafHon 
treated  his  charaf^er  and  confuMhip  with  the  utmoft  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob  contrived  to 
meet  and  infult  him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  hh 
cowardice  and  dejeAion,  and  throwing  dirt  and  flones  at 
him.  This  being  the  ftate  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called 
a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refola- 
tion,  agreeably  to  their  advice.  The  queftion  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  belt  to  ftay,  and  defend  himfelf  by  force,  o^  to 
iave  the  efFufion  of  blood  by  retreating,  till  the  ftorm  IhouM 
blow  over.  Some  advi(ed  the  firft  $  but  Cato,  and  above  alt 
Hortenfius,  warmly  urged  the  laft  :  whidi,  concurring  alfo 
with  Atticus's  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of 
all  his  own  family,  made  htm  refolve  to  quit  die  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius 
filled  the  forum  with  his  band  of  flaves  and  incendiaries, 
which  he  called  the  Roman  people,  though  there  was  not 
one  honeft  citizen,  or  man  of  credit  amongft  them  i  and 
publiihed  a  law  in  form  againft  him  for  putting  cidzens 
to  death  unheard  and  uncondemned,  and  confirming  his 
banifhment  in  the  ufual  terms  employed  on  fiich  occafons. 
This  lav^  pailed  without  oppofltion  :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time 
in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but  fell  to  work  immediatdy  in 
plundering,  burning,  and  demoliftiing*  Cicero's  houfes  beA 
in  the  city  and  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 
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cahfflity  of  fajs  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himfelf  with  that 
firmnefs,  which  midxt  reafbnably  be  expe6bd  from  one, 
who  had  borne  fo  ^orious  a  part  in  the  republick ;  confci- 
ous  of  his  integrity,  and  fuiFering  in  the  caufe  of  his  coun- 
try:  for  his  letters  are  generally  'mled  with  fuch  lamentable 
expreffions  of  grief  and  Meipair,  that  his  beft  friends  and 
even  his  wife  were  forced  to  admonifh  him  fometimes,  to 
roofe  hi$  courage,  and  remember  his  former  charader, 
Attictis  was  conltantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent 
him  word  of  a  report,  that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one 
of  Craflus's  freed  men,  that  his  afflidiion  had  difordered  his  Ep.  ad  Attic. 
fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakeft  part  ;^"*  iS< 
the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable.  To  have  been 
as  great  in  afBifUon,  as  he  was  in  profperity,  would  have 
been  a  perfedion,  not  given  to  man :  yet  this  very  weak- 
ncfe  flowed  from  a  fource  which  rendered  him  the  more 
amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life  ;  and  the  fame  tender- 
nefi  of  dilpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his 
diildren,  his  countiy,  more  paffionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When  he 
had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  recall  him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to 
which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed.  Many  obftru£lion$, 
as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  given  to  it  oy  the  Clodian 
bS^on ;  but  this  made  the  fenate  only  the  more  refolute  to 
cSkA  it.  They  pafled  a  vote  therefore  that  no  other  bufi- 
nefs  (hould  be  done,  till  Cicero's  return  v^ras  carried ;  which 
at  laft  h  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner, 
that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  ima-  p^  d^in^ 
gine  that  he  himfdf  had  contrived  his  late  flight,  for  the  28. 
lake  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  reftored  to  his  for- 
mer dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfa- 
dion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates  and 
houfes,  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himielf  with  more 
magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had  domeftick  grievances 
about  this  time,  which  touched  him  very  nearly ;  and  which, 
as  he  fignifies  obfcurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  explained  by  a  letter.  They  arofe  chiefly  from 
the  petulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  oegan  to  give  him 
frequent  occaiions  of  chagrin  -y  and  by  a  feries  of  repeated 
provocations  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft,  which 
ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.  As  to  his  publick  concerns,  his 
chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his  former  authority  in  the 
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city,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the  government 
of  the  republick  was  ufurped  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
a  few :  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  able  ftatefman  and  ge- 
nerous patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  hav«  hitherto  viewed 
him,  we  find  him  a&ing  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing 
the  triumvirate,  which  could  not  Se  controulcd,  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could  for  the  publick  welfare.  In  the  fif^-fixth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  into  Afi^  and  obliged  to  auume  a 
jiew  character,  which  he  had  never  before  fuftained,  of  the 
governor  of  a  province  and  general  of  an  army.  Thefc 
preferments  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  ardently  deiired 
by  the  great,  for  the  advantages  they  afforded  both  of  ac- 
quiring power,  and  amafling  wealth :  yet  they  had  no  charms 
for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difagreeable  to  his  temper, 
which  was  not  formed  for  military  achievements,  but  to 
fit  at  the  helm,  and  fhine  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
whole  republick.  However  he  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in 
adminlflering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia; 
where  his  whole  care  was,  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  di- 
ftridts,  of  that  exceffive  load  <^  debts,  in  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them. 
Nor  does  he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  For  he  played 
the  general  fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed 
^  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  not  without  fome  expei^ation 

even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  publick  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair,  that 
engaged  all  peoples  thoughts,  was  the  expedlation  of  a 
breach  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be 
now  unavoidable.  CraiTus  had  oeen  deftroyed  with  his 
army  fome  years  ago  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  j  and 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pompey  married,  and 
who,  while  me  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Cacfai  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gal- 
lick  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke :  but  though  his  commiflion  was  near  expiring,  he 
feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  return- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  private  fubje<E):.  He  pretended, 
that  he  could  not  poflibly  be  fafe,  if  he  parted  with  his 
army ;  efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to  a 
breach,  Cicero  foon  learnt  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  re* 
turning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw 
the  confequences  of  a  war  more  coolly  and  clearly  than 
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any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to  apply  all  his* 
endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace. 
He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide,  not  that  he  was  irre- 
iblute  which  of  them  to  choofe,  for  he  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  follow^  Pompey  -,  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  ad  in  the  mean  time  towards  Caefar,  fo  as  ta 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  were  pre- 
pared againft  him,  for  abrogating  his  command,  and  oblig- 
ing him  to  diiband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy.  Here  he  wifhed  to  ftand  neuter  a  while,  that 
he  mieht  a£l  the  mediator  with  a  better  grace  and  ef- 
fc&.  In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview  with  Pompey, 
who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived  to  have  a 
fecond  conference  with  nim,  before  he  reached  the  city,  in 
hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain 
proje<fl  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 
zeal  of  his  friends  in  the  fenate.  Cicero  however  would 
not  ftill  be  driven  from  it:  the 'more  he  obferved  the  dif- 
pofition of  both  parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  it.  The  honeft,  as  they  were  called,  were  difunited 
amongft  themfelves;  many  of  them  were  diflatisfied  with 
Pompey;  all  fierce  and  violent^  and  denouncing  nothing 
but  ruin  to'  their  adverfaries.  He  clearly  forefaw,  what  he 
declared  without  fcniple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever 
got  the  better,  the  war  mufl  neceflarily  end  in  a  tyranny. 
The  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  Ad  Attie» 
conquerra,  theyihouldbe  profcribed,  if  their  friends,  be  (laves.  '"•  7- 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city  however,  than  he  fell, 
as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difcord,  and  Ep»*«  ^^"^ 
found  the  war  in  effcSt  proclaimed :  for  the  fenate  had  jufl  *^*'  "' 
voted  a  decree,  that  Csefar  fhould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy ;  and  Caefar's  fudden 
march  towards  Rome  efFedlually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midfl 
of  all  this  hurry  and  confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicitous 
about  Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not 
to  be  expelled,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  fhmd  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effed,  and  employed 
all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with  letters  on  that 
head;  all  which  was  done,  but  in  vain,  for  Cicero  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  thefe 
letters  give  us  a  mofl  fenfible  proof  of  the  high  efleem  and 
credit,  in  which  Cicero  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome: 
when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  de- 
cide, we  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a 
man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  Ikill  in  arms,  or  ta-r  - 
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Icnts  for  war.  PurTuing  however  the  refult  of  all  hi8  delf- 
berarions,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  wha 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before^  and  was 
then  at  Dyriiiachitun ;  and  arrived  fafelj  in  his  camp  with 
his  fon,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  committii^  the  for- 
tnnes  of  the  whole  fiunily  to  the  iflue  of  that  caufe.  His 
peHbnal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the 
reproaches  of  the  better  fort,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tar- 
dinefs,  and  above  all^  his  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
made  him  refolve  at  all  adventures  to  run  after  him.  But  as 
be  entered  into  the  war  with  reluAance,  fo  he  found  no- 
thing in  it,  but  what  increafed  his  diiguft.  He  difliked  eve- 
X^ng  which  they  had  done,  or  defigned  to  do;  faw  no- 
inggood  amongft  them  but  their  caufe;  and  that  their 
owii  councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  difiatisfied'  with 
Pompey's  management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning:  he 
fslls  Atticus,  he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician^  and 
now  perceived  him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable 
fituation  he  declined  all  eo^loyment ;  and  finding  his  ooun- 
fels  wholly  flighted^  refumed  his  ufual  way  of  rallery,  for 
he  was  a  great  jefter,  and  what  he  could  not  difTuade  Iw  his 
authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefts.  When 
Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them: 
how  can  I  come  late,  faid  he,  when  I  find  nothing  in  rea- 
dineis  among  you?  and*  upon  Pompey's  aiking  him  farcafti- 
cally,  where  his  fon-in-law  Dolabella  was;  he  is  with  your 
father-in-law,  replied  he.  ^Tg  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from 
Italy,  and  informing  them  of  a  ftrong  report  at  Rome,  that 
,  Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Caefar :  and  you  failed  hither 
therefore,  faid  he,  that  vou  might  fee  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  By  the  frequency  ot  thefe  fplenetick  jokes^  ne  is  faid 
u  f  ^^  '^^^^  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell  him,  I  wiflj  you 
^„*„*^^  ""woula  go  over  to  the  other  fide,    that  you  may  begin  to 

Plutarch,  infear  US. 

^^^'  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,    in  which  Pompey  was  dc* 

feated,  Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  Was  afterwards  reci^iv- 
ed  into  great  favour  by  Caeiar ;  who  was  now  declared  iBftM 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mafter  of  the 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from 
his  letters,  that  be  was  not  a  little  diicomp4fed  at  the 
thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Csefar,  and  the  indignity 
of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror,  ^gainft  whom  he  bad 
been  in  arms;  for  though  upon  many  accounts  he  had  ret- 
fon  to  expert  a  kind  reception  from  Cxfar,  vet  he  haidy 
diought  his  life,    he  fays,   worth  beggings  unce  whjtt  was 
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giv»  by  a  maAer,  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at 

pleafiire.     But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay 

or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :   for  Caefar  no 

fooncr  faw  him,  than  he  alighted,   and  ran  to  embrace  him, 

and  ¥ralked  with  htm  alone,  converfmg  very  familiarly  for 

feveral  furlongs.    About  the  end  of  the  ye^y   Czfar  em*Ep.a<iAttic.' 

bvkSed  for  Africa,  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Pompeian  ge->  >•  x6— ao. 

nends,    who,  affifted  by  king  Juba,    held  the  pofleffion  of 

that  province  with  a  vaft  army :    but  while  the  general 

attention  was  employed  in    the  expeAation  of  fome  deci- 

£ve  blow,  Cicero,  defpairing  of  any  good  from  either  fide^ 

chofe  to  live  retired,   and  out  of  fights    ^u^d  whether  in 

the  city  or  the  country,  ihut  himfw  up  with  his  books  ^ 

which,    as  he  often  hys,   had  hitherto  been  the  diverfion 

only,  but  were  now  oecome  the  fupport,  of  his  life.    .InEp.faai,  ix^ 

this  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendihip   and  corre*2» 

.^Kmdence  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is  faid  to  have 

been  the  mofl  learned  of  all  the  Romans;  and  wrote  two  of 

thofe  pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,   which  are  ftill  extant 

in  his  works. 

Hew;as  now  in  his  (ixty  firft  year,  and  forced  to  part  at 
hA  with  his  wife  Terentia  -,  whofe  humour  and  condufik 
liad  long  been  uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  ibme 
cenfore;  for  putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  lived  with  him 
above  thirtv  vears,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  tne  mother  of  two  children,  extremely  dear  to 
him :  and  what  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally 
him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome  young  woman,  named 
Publilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his  own,  and  to 
whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit:  and  though  hie  had  borne 
her  perverfeheis  in  die  vigour  of  health  and  flouriihing  flate 
of  his  fortunes ;  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con- 
tinual fuoreffion  of  naortifications  from  abroad,  the  want 
of  eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Caefar  returned  vidorious  from  Aurica  about  the  end  of 
July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  when?  he  fpent  fome  days : 
upon  which  Cicero  fays  pleaiantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro, 
he  had  never  feen  that  farm  of  his  before,  which  though 
one  of  the  worfl  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  SomelbU.  ix«  7« 
of  Cicero's  jefb  upon  Caefar's  adminifhration  are  flill  pre- 
ierved ;  which  ihew,  that  hn  friends  had  reafon  enough  to 
admonifh  him  to  be  ftill  more  upon  his  guard.  Caefar  had 
advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimick  adof,  to  the  order 
4>f  kAi^ts>  but  when  he  fbpt  from  thQ  ftage  into  the  the- 
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atre,  to  take  his  place  on  the  equefhrian  benches,  none  of 
the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft  them.  As  he 
vras  marching  off  therefore  with  difgrace,  happening  to  pafi 
near  Cicero,  I  would  make  room  for  you  here,  fays  he,  on 
our  bench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crouded :  alluding 
to  Caefar*8  filling  up  the  fenate  alfo  with  the  fcum  of  his 
creatures,  and  even  with  ftrangers  and  barbarians.  At  ano- 
ther time  being  defired  by  a  friend,  in  a  publick  company, 
to  procure  for  his  fon  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  in  one  of  the 
(X)rporate  towns  of  Italy,  he  (hall  have  it,  favs  he,  if  you 
pleafe,  at  Rome ;  but  it  will  be  di£5icult  at  Pompeii.  An 
acquaintance  likewife  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his 
refpefb  to  him,  and  being  afked,  what  bufmefs  had  brought 
him  to  Rome,  faid,  that  he  was  fent  upon  an  embaily  to 
Caefar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun« 
try :  upon  which  Cicero  replied,  if  you  fucceed,  you  ihall 
Macrcb.  fat.  He  an  ambaflador  alfo  for  us.  Caefar,  on  the  other  hand, 
a,  3.  Sue.  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles  to  be  irrecon^ 
touus  7  ,  ^jj^j^jjjg  ^Q  jijg  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friendihip  to 
the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  charader,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  all 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour ;  which  however  Cicero  never 
ufed  for  any  purpofes  whatever,  but  to  fcrecn  himfelf  from 
any  calamity  in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,  and  to 
ferve  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from  their  coun- 
try and  families,  tor  the  adherence  to  that  caufe,  which  he 
himfelf  had  efpoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  opprcflfcd  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel 
affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia ;  who 
died  in  childbed,  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third 
hufband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  two  and  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints,  which 
are  left  of  her  chara£ter,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft  aiFedionately  and 
pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father ;  and  to  the  ufual  graces  of 
her  fex,  having  added  the  more  folid  accompliihments  of 
knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  oom- 
panion  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age ',  and  was  juftly 
eflecmed  not  only  as  one  of  the  beft,  but  the  mos 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  His  affli^on  for  the  death 
of  this  daughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  (aid 
to  have  come  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  true,  except  of.  thc^e  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in 
bis  own  fafnily  :  for  his  firft  care  was,  to  fhun  all  company 
^  much  as  he  Qoyld,  by  removing  to  Atticus's  hpufe^  wbccs 
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he  y?ed  chiefly  in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he 

could  meet  with,  on  the  fubjed  of  moderating  grief.     But 

finding  his  refidence  here  too  publick,  and  a  greater  refort 

to  him,  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 

his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian  fhpre, 

at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name^   covered  with 

woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  fliady  walks ;  a  fcene  of  all 

others  die  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could 

give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.     '^  Here,  fays  he  to  Atticus, 

^  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man,   every  morning  early 

^  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the  wood,    and  never 

^^  come  out  till  the  evening.     Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is 

^^  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  foUtude ;    and  my  whole  conver-    . 

^  fation  is  with  my  books/'     Indeed  his  whole  time  was  Ep.  adAttk* 

onployed  in  little  elfe  than   reading  and  writing,    during  xii.  15. 

CadSurs  adminiftration,    which  he   never  could  cheaifully 

fabmit  to ;  and  it  was  within  this  period,  that  he  dreii^  up 

fome  of  the  graveft  of  thofe  philofophical  pieces,  which  are 

ftill  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Csefar,  by  the  confpiracy  formed  againft 
him  by  Brutus  and  Caffius,  Cicero  became  once  more  him- 
felf.  By  this  accident  be  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fub- 
jcdion  to  a  fuperior,  and  all  uneafinefs  and  indignity  of 
managing  a  power,  which  every  moment  could  opprefs  nim. 
He  was  without  competition  the  firft  citizen  in  Rome  y  the 
firft  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the  fenate  and 
people,  which  great  merit  and  fervices  will  neceflarily  give 
in  a  free  city.  The  confpirators  confidered  him  as  fuch^ 
and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  fure  friend ;  for  they  had 
no  fooner  killed  Cxfar  in  the  fenate  houfe,  which  Cicero 
tells  us  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up 
his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  con*^ 
gratulate  with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  And 
when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with  ' 
their  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city^ 
they  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero. 
Hence  Antony  afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him 
in  puUick  wiui  bein^  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  princi* 
pal  advifer  of  it.  it  b  evident  indeed  from  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  he  had  an  expefbtion  of  fuch  an  attempt ;  for 
he  prophefied  very  early,  that  C»far's  reign  could  not  laft 
fix  months,  but  muft  neceflarily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or 
of  itfelf  s  nay  farther,  he  hopea  to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  is  ibid.  x.  9. 
certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it:  for 
(hough  be  tiad  the  fijiri^ft  frie^dfliip  with  the  phief  aAors, 

and 
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and  thejr  the  greateft  confidence  in*  hiniy  vet  liis  age,  dift- 
fader,  and  dignitjr,  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a 
part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature  -,  and  to  embark  bimfcif 
in  an  af&ir  fo  defperate,  with  a  number  of  men,  whc^  ex- 
cepting a  lew  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 
be  trufted,  or,  at  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known  by 
MIipp.  ij.   him. 

"*  But  thoi^h  Cae(ar*$  reign  was   now  indeed  fallen,   yet 

Cicero's  hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difaqcipointed :  and 
thoi^h  the  confpiracy  had  fucceeded  againft  Caefar,  yet  it 
drew  after  it  a  train  of  confequences,  which,  in  littkmore 
than  a  year,  ended  in  the  dcilni£Hon  not  only  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  of  even  Cicero  .htmfdf.  The  confpira- 
tors  had  formed  no  fcheme  beyond  the  death  of  Csefar; 
but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed  and  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done,  as  the  refl  of  ^e  city  was*  T*heir  irrefb- 
]ut An  and  delays  therefore  gave  Antony  leifure  to  recoiled 
bimfelf,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  things  on  the  pre- 
tence of  publick  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
moil  pernicious  ufe ;  amongft  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all  Cadar's  afis, 
and  for  the  allowance  of  a  publick  funeral  to  Caefar, 
from  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  toi- 
diers  and  the  populace  to  the  difadvantaee  of  the  republican 
caufe;  and"  he  fucceeded  in  it  fo  weU,  that  Brutus  and 
Caf&us  had  then  no  fmall  difficulty  to  defend  their  Ihres 
and  houfes  from  die  violence  of  his  mob,  and,  with  the 
reft  of  the  confpirators,  were  foon  after  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and  Camus, 
not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turn 
by  the  indolence  of  his  friends.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  an  excurfion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to  Athens, 
to  fludy  under  the  philofophers 'of  that  place,  and  particu- 
larly under  Cratippus^  the  chief  of  the  peripatetick  fc£L  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences 
with  his  old  friends  of  the  oppofite  party,  the  late  miniffcexs 
cf  Caefar's  power ;  among  whom  were  Hirtius,  Panfa,  &c* 
There  were  feveral  reafbns,  which  made  it  necdGtry  to  diefe 
men,  to  court  Cicero  at  diis  time  as  much  as  ever.  For 
if  the  repuUick  happened  to  recover  kfclf,  he  was  of  all 
men  the  mofl  capable  to  proted  them  on  that  fide :  if  not, 
the  moil  able  to  affift  them  againfl  Antony,  wfaofedefigns 
and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  flill  more ;  for  if  tfiey  mufl  have  a 
pew  mafter,  they  were  difpofed,  for  the  .fake  of  Caefar,  t6 
5  prefer 
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prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  0£tavius,  For  this  new  ador 
was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage;  and  thou^  hitherto 
but  little  conndered,  foon  made  the  fuA  figure  upon  it,  and 
drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.  He  had  been  fent  a 
few  months  before  to  Appollonia,  there  to  watt  for  hia 
uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him :  but  the  news  of  Caefar's  death  foon  brought 
liim  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for 
himfelfy  by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of 
his  uncle's  friends.  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at 
this  timei  and  they  prefented  0£bvius  to  him,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it  neceflary  to  cheriin 
and  encourage  Odavius^  if  for  nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony  :  but  could  not  yet  be  per- 
iiiaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs.    He  fufpefled  his 

Iouth,  and  want  of  experience ;  and  that  he  had  not 
:rengdi  enough  to  deal  with  Antony }  and  above  all,  that 
he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He 
thought  it  impoffible,  he  (hould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them^ 
and  was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper 
hand,  his  uncle's  a£b  would  be  more  violently  enforced^ 
and  his  death  more  cruellv  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
ielf.  And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft  to  unite  himfelf 
to  Odavius's  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other  view,  but  to 
ann  him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  fo 
checked  and  limited,  that  he  ihould  not  be  able  to  opprefr 
the  republick. 

In  the  hurrv  of  all  thefe  politicks,  he  was  profecuting 
his  fhidies  iUli  with  his  ufual  application ;  and  befides  fome 
philofophital  pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of  offices,  or 
the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon.  A'  work  ad- 
luired  by  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  moft  perfed  fyflem 
of  heathen  morality,  and  the  noblefl  efFort  and  fpeamen^ 
nf  what  reaibn  could  do  towards  guiding  man  through  life 
with  innocence  ahd  hsq>pinef8.  However  he  paid  a  conftant 
attention  to  publick  affairs;  mifled  no  opportunities,  but 
did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for  the 
recovery  of  the  republick :  for  all  that  vigour,  with  which 
tt  was  making  this  I2A  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  councils  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe 
Biemorable  Philippicks,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifh- 
id  againft  Antony,  as  well  as  fr<Hn  other  monuments  of 
intiquity.    But  m  was  in  vain :  for  though  Antony's  army 

was 
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was  entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  mad2 
many  people  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end^  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablifhed ;  yet  the  death  of  the  con- 
fuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  adtion,  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  the  republick.  Oftavius  grew  more  and  more 
intraftable ;  being  perfuadcd  they  owed  their  fafety  to  hhn, 
and  every  thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about  that  dread- 
ful union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  which  w^aa 
formed  fo  foon  after.  Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Brutus 
and  Caffius  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republick :  but, 
after  all  his  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  ieemed  to 
have  entertained  the  Icaft  thought  of  it.-  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  the  pains  that  Cicero  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ftnig- 
gle  he  was  making  in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus^ 
who  was  naturally  peevifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly 
chagrined  by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging 
of  councils  by  events,  was  difpofed  at  laft  to  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  him.  He  charged  him  chiefly,  that  by  a  pro- 
fufion  of  honours  on  young  Caefar,  he  had  infpired  him 
with  an  ambition,  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  re- 
publick, and  armed  him  with  that  power,  which  he  was 
now  employing  to  opprefs  it :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
by  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Csfar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that,  which  he  had  acqviired  by 
his  own  vigour,  to  the  publick  fervice  and  the  riiin  of  An- 
tony; in  which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  expedation;  and 
would  certainly  have  gained  his  end,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  accidents,  which  could  not  be  forefeen.  For 
it  is  evident  from  many  fa£b,  that  he  was  always  jealous 
of  Caefar,  and  inftead  of  increafing,  was  contriving  fome 
check  to  his  authority ;  till  by  the  death  of  the  confuls,  he 
ilipt  out  of  his  hands,  and  became  too  ftrong  to  be  managed 
by  him  any  longer. 

Odavius  had  no  fooncr  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  bade  to- 
wards Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  5  who  had  already 
paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  him;  which  had  been 
privately  concerted  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  tri[de  league, 
and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  ambngft 
themfelves.  The  place,  appointed  for  this  interview,  was 
a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  farmed  hf 
the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs  near  to  that  city.    Here  thcj^ 

metj 
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met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjuft 
the  plan  of  tfai^ir  accommodation :  the  fubftance  of  which 
was,  that  the  three  fhould  be  invefted  jointly  with  fupreme 
power,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  die  title  of  triumvirs, 
for  fettling  the  ftate  of  the  repubiick  -,  that  they  Ihould  a<^ 
in  all  cafes  by  common  confent  y  nominate  the  magiftrates 
and  governours  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  determine 
ail  afiairs  relating  to  the  publiclc  by  their  fole  will  and 
pleafure;  &c.  &c.  The  laft  thing,  which  they  a^jufted,  was 
the  lift  of  a  profcription^  which  they  were  determined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  oc- 
cafioned  much  diiEculty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ; 
till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  coUerues.  The 
whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  three  hundred  fena- 
ton  and  two  thoufand  knights  y  all  doomed  to  die  for  a 
crime  the  moft  unpardonable  to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  referved  the  publication  of  the 
general  lift  to  their  arrival  at  Rome  ;  excepting  only  a  few 
of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party^ 
about  feventeen  in  all ',  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero* 
For  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  cffeA  of  their  union, 
and  a  neceflary  facrifice  to  th^  common  intereft  of  the 
three.  Thofe,  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
teraiined  to  deftroy  him  ;  fince  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  fufFered  in  an  enemy,  and  experience  had  ftiewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  opprefTors  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he  firft  received 
the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in 
it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret, 
if  poifible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife 
thofe,  whom  they  had  deftined  to  deftrudlion,  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it,  upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards 
Afturia,  the  neareft  village,  which  he  haid  upon  the  fea; 
where  he  embarked  in  a  veffel  ready  for  him,  with  in- 
tent to  tranfport  himfelf  direftly  out  of  the .  reach  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  winds  being  crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the 
fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two 
leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at  Circseum,  and  fpent  a 
night  near  tfiat  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.  The 

Jueftion  was,  what  courfe  he  flioula  ftecr  ;  and  whether  he 
lould  fly  to  Brutus,  or  CalEus,  or  to  S.  Pompeius :    but 

after 
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after  all  hb  deliberations,  none  of  thtm,  it  is  faid,  pleafed 
la  CkeroD.  him  fo  much,  as  the  expedient  of  dying.  So  that,  as  Hu- 
tardi  favs,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  citjr, 
«nd  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe ;  in  order  to  leave  tne 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Caefar's  perfidy  and  in« 
gratitude:  but  the  importuni^  of  his  fervants  prevailed 
with  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again 
on  (hore,  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a 
mile  from  the  coaft :  weary  of  his  life  and  die  fea ;  and 
declaring  he  would  die  in  mat  country,  which  he  had  fo 
ScQK.  fm-  often  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fevcral  hours ;  though, 
kt.u  as  fome  writers  tell  us,'  a  great  number  of  crows  were 
fluttering  all  the  while,  and  making  a  ftrange  noife  about 
his  windows,  as  if  to  roufe  and  warn  him  of  the  approach- 
ing fate ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way  into  the 
chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed  cloams ;  till  his 
flaves,  admonifhed  by  this  prodigy,  and  afhamed  to  fee  brute 
creatures  more  foUicitous  for  his  fafety  than  themfelves, 
forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  ihip,  through  the  private  ways 
and  walks  of  his  woods ;  having  julr  heard,  that  foldieis 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  quefl  of  him,  and 
not  far  from  the  villa.  As  foon  as  they  were  eone,  the 
foldiers  arrived  at  the  houfe ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be 
fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and  oveltook 
him  in  the  wood.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas, 
a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  foon 
as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfdves 
to  fight,  being  refolved  to  defend  their  msJler's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fethim 
down,  and  to  make  no  refiftance.  Then  looking  upon  his 
^ecurioners  with  great  prefence  and  firmnefs,  and  thrufi- 
f  ing  his  nedc,  as  forwardly  as  he  could,  out  of  the  litter, 
he  bad  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted. 
Upon  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands, 
and  returned  with  them  in  all  hafle  and  ^eat  joy  towards 
Rome,  as  the  mofl  agreeable  prefent,  which  they  could 
carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himfelf  with  the  con- 
veyance, without  reflelfting  on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that 
VaLMazim.  head,  which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found  Antony  m  the 
^*  3*  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but 

upon  fhewing,  from  a  dillance,  the  fpoils  which  he  broug^t^ 
he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour  dF  a 
crown,  and  about  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  •  AntcniT 
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ordered  the  bead  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the 
two  hands :  a  fad  fpedacle  to  the  city ;  and  what  drew  tears 
from  every  eye ;  to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  ufed 
to  exert  themfelves  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence   - 
of  the  lives,  'die  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman 
people,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  iycophants  and 
traitors.    The  deaths  of  the  reft,  favs  an  hiitorian  of  Aat 
age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's 
an  univerfal  one.     It  was  a  triumph    over  the  republick  Cnondm 
itfelf;   and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  the  perpetual  Cordus  ipvl 
ihvery  to  Rome.     Antony  confidered  itasfuch;  and,  fati-^*°^ 
ated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  profcription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  Dectoiber;  about  ten 
izjs  from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate  $  after  he  had 
lived  fix^  diree  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days. 

CICERO  (Marcus)  thefon  of  Marcus  Tdlius  Cicero: 
of  whom  it  is  the  moft  necef&ty  to  give  fome  account,  be- 
caulib  his  character  has  been  deKvered  down  to  us  in  a 
veiy  difadvantageous,  and,  as  many  think,  in  a  very  inju-> 
nous  light.  For  he  has  generally  been  reprefented,  both 
hf  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and 
even  a  proverb  of  degeneracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  en-  Scaec.  de 
quire  accurately  into  the  fa^,  we  fhall  not  find  fufficient  Beoef.  ^ 
ground  for  fo  Icandalous  a  tradition.  ^^ 

He  was  bom,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, of  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the 
confuUhip  :  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64 
years  before  Chriil.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continu- 
ed tmder  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  his  father,  be  gave  all 
imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius  ; 
was  modeft,  tradable,  and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  ftudies^ 
and  expert  in  his  exercifes :  fo  that  in  the  Pharfalick-  war, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  \t% 
Pompcy's  camp,    by  his  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the 

Srelin,  and  all  the  other  accomplifhments  of  a  young  foTdier.  ck.de  oHk* 
ot  long  a^er  Pompey's  death,  he  vras  fent  to  Athens,  as".  13. 
we  have  faid,  to  fhidy  under  Cratippus.  Here  indeed,  upon 
his  firft  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregu- 
larity of  condu<9:  and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made 
his  iather  uneafy :  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  maffcer  of  rhetorick;  a  lover  of 
wine  and  pleafure ;  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  expoftu- 
lated  with  fevcrely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  from  his  at- 
tendance upon  him.    But  the  young  man  was  ibon  made 

fenfible 
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(enfible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  remon* 
ftrances  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Atticus  \  (o  that 
his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,   ana  enlarged  his  aUow- 

AA  Attic*    ance ;'  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700 1.  per  annum. 
^^'  '*  From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  princi- 

pal men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who 
had  occafion  to  vifit  Athens,  are  conitant  and  uniform  in 
their  praifes  of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue  and  good  principles:  of 
which  he  fent  a  high  encomium  to  his  father,  and  entrufted 
him,  though  but  twenty  years  old,  with  a  principal  com- 
mand in  his  army :  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a 
lingular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  condud ;  and  in 
feveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  where 
he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came  off  vi£^Qrious.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey ;  who  had  taken  poflei&on  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,  and  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  Xhis  was 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans  :  where  young  Cicero 
was  received  again  with  particular  honours  ;  and  continued 
fighting  ftill  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty;  till 
Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  ob- 
tained, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  re- 
itoration  of  all  the  profcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were 

A^piao.p.   then  in  arms  with  him.     Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave 

610, 713.  of  Pompey,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  refl  of  his 
party :  where  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  condition 
of  a  private  nobleman ;  remote  from  all  pubiick  afiairs ; 
partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times,  averfe  to  his  name 
and  principles  \  partly  through  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
the  republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  flill  to  the  laft. 
In  this  uneafy  ftate,  where  he  had  nothing  to  roufe  his 
virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  itrange  that  he  funk 
into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine ;  which  began  to  be  the  fafhionable  vice  of 
this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who  had  lately  pulv 
liflied  a  volume  on  the  triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young 
Cicero  is  faid  to  have  praftifed  it  likewife  to  great  excefs, 
and  to  have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  he  ufed  tofwal- 
low  at  a  draught :  as  he  had  refolved,  fays  Pliny,  to  deprive 

*, .  ,..*  1  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the  glory  of  being 

Nat.  h»ft.  I.    .      r  A  J        T      J     r  ^u  o      /  o 

14.  c.  ai.'    ^"^  ""^  drunkard  of  the  empire. 

Auguflus  however  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
AppiaO)  p.  while,  to  make  him  a  prieil  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of 
^'9*  thofe  magiflrates,  who  prefided   over   the  coinage  of  the 

pubiick 
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pu^ltdc  m^Hey :'  k  regari  to  #hich  these  is  a  ihedal  ftili 

extanCy  with  the  name  of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Ap^' 

pius  Claudia*  on  the  other;  who  was  one  of  his  coUeguer 

in  this  office.     But  upon  the  laft  breach  with  Antony,  Au*    « 

guftus  no  iboner  became  tl|e   fole  mafter  of  Rome,    thaii* 

he  took  him.  for  his  partner  in  the  confulihip  :  fo  diat  kis 

l^ers,  which  brought  the  news  of.  the  viStory  at  Afiium,' 

and  conqueft  of  £gypt>  were  addrefled  to  Cicero  the  confulf^ 

who  had  the  pleafim  of  publifliing  them  to,  the  fenate  and* 

people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree^ 

which  ordered  all  the  flatues  and  monuoMnts  of  Antonji^ 

to  be  demolilhed,  and  that  no  perfon  of  his  family  ihould> 

ever  after  Lear  the  name  of  Marcus.    By  paying  this  ho^ 

nour  to  the  ion,    Auguilus.  made  fome  atonement  for  his 

treachery  to  the  father  j  and  by  giving  the  family  this  op- 

portuni^  of  revenging  his  death   upon  Antony,  fixed  the 

blame  *of  it  alfo   there :    while  the  people  looked  upon  it  . 

as  dime  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  cf  An-* 

tony's  name  and  fortunes  Ihould,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of      ^        « 

affiurs,  be  renewed  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero.  Soon  Plutardi 

after  Cicero's  confulihip,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Afia,*"^*^  ^    '  i 

or,  asA[^ian  fays,  of  Syria;  one  of  the  moft  confiderable^*^^  *  ' 

fvovinces  of  the  ehipire:  from  which  time  we  find  no  far-« 

ther  mention  of  him  in  hiftory.     He  died  probablr  foon 

^r>  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience  had  givea 

him  an  opportunity  of  retrievmg  the  reproach  of  his  in^ 

temperance,  and  diflinguiihing   himfelf  in  the  councils  of  • 

Ae  flate.    But  from  the  honours  already  mentioned^  it  is 

evident,  that  his  life,  though  blemiihed  by  fome  fcandal,  yet  \- 

^m  not  void  of  dignity ;    and  amidfl  all  the  vices^  with  < 

^di  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  fa^ 

thcr's  wit  and  politenefs. 

'   There  are  two  ilories  related  of  him,  which  (hew,  that^n*  ^aas* 

Iiis  natural  courage  and  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being^*  ^* 

fubdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes.     For  being 

in  company  with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drank  very 

hard,  in  the  heat  of  wihe  and  pafllon,  he  threw  a  cup  at 

the  head  of  Agrippa  ;  who,  next  to  Au^uftus^  bore  the  chief 

fwayinRome.     He  was  provoked  to  it  probably  by  fomQpii„.  hift.  1 

difpute  in  politicks,  or  infult  on  the  late  champions,  andnat.  xi?,aa» 

vanquifhed  caufe  of  the  republick.  I 

At  another  time  during  his  government  of  Aila,    onei-  { 

Ceftius,  who  was  afterwaids  praetor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  1 

•nd  a  reviler  of  his  father,  having  the  afTurance  to  come  on^.  i 

^y  to  his  table^  Ciceroi  after  he  had.  enquired  hL>  name,  , 

Vol.  III.  T  and 
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and  underflood,  that  it  was  ike  man,  who  tifed  !» infiiltthe 
memory  of  his  father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nodiing 
of  polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  awa^,  and  pub- 
M.  Seoec,  Uckly  whipt.  l7pon  the  whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely 
fcafof « 6.  correfpond  with  the  fplendor  of  bis  father's,  it  feems  charge- 
nbk  to  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fauk ;  and  to  the 
miferable  fbte  of  the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for  the 
attainment  of  his  father's  honours^  or  the  imitation  of  his 
virtues  :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  betl^  times,  and  a  free  r^ 
pubHck,  though  he  would  tot  have  been  fo  toiinentafcbo- 
hr,  or  orator,  or  ftatefman  as  his  &ther,  yet  he  would  have 
excelled  him  probably  in  that  chara£ler,  which  confered  a 
more  (ubftantial  power  and  dazzling  gkry^  the  £une  of  i 
brave  and  accompliihed  general. 

CIMABUE  (Giovanni)  a  renowned  painter,  was 

bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1240,  and  was  Ae  firft  who 

De  Pil«t      revived  the  art  of  painting  m  Italy.    Being  defcended  of  t 

rieOwy/ftc.  noble  family,  and  a  lad  of  fprighdy  parts,  he  was  fent  to 

fchool,  in  order  to  learn  the  belles  lettres  of  thofe  dmo; 

but  inftead  of  minding  his  books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpend 

all  his  time  in  drawing  the  figures  of  men,  or  horfe,  orl 

the  like,  upon  paper,   or  the  backfide  of  his  books.    Tlie  ] 

fine  arts  having  been  extinA  in  ItalV)  ever  fmce  the  cruptias  j 

of  the  barbarians,  die  fenate  of  Florence  had  fent  at  that  | 

time  for  painters  out  of  Greece,  to  reftore  paindng  in  Tut 

cany.    Cimabiie  was  their  iirft  difciple :  for  following  fan 

natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  fchool,  and  pais  ^ok 

days  with  thofe  painten  to  fee  them  work.    His  fadierper^ 

ceiving  what  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with  theGreeb 

to  take  him  under  their  care.    Accordingly  he  fell  to  hi- 

finefs,   and   foon  furpalTed  his  maflers  both  in  defefl  aol 

colouring.    He  gave  fomething  of  ftrength  and  freedom  to: 

his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive :  and  tfaougll 

he  wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  fhadows,  wal , 

but  litde  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpefHve,  and  itt 

divers  other  particulars  but  indifierendy  accomplifhed,  jA 

the  foundation,  which  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  tt^ 

titled  him  to  die  name  of  the  ^'  father  of  the  iirft  age,  if; 

*<  in&ncy  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  thofe 

in  frefco,  and  in  diflemper,  paindng  in  oil  being  not 

found  out.    He  painted  a  great  many  things  at  Floreii 

ibme  of  which  are  yet  remaining :  but,  as  his  hmt ' 

to  fpread,  he  was  fent  for  to  many  remote  places^  and 
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^6  iieft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Upibria,   and  the  birth  place 
af  St.  Francis.     There  m  the  lower  church,  in  company 
with  thofe  Greek  painters,  he  painted  feme  of  the  cteling 
and  the  fides  of  the  church,  with  the  ftorie^  of  the  lives 
of  oar  Sarionr  and   St.  Francis ;    in  all  which  he  fo  far 
oat  did  ^e  coadjutors,  that,  taking  cotira^,  he  refolved  to 
pant  by  himfelf,  and  undercoA  the  upper  chftfrdh  in  frcfco. 
Being  returned  to  Florence,  he  painted  fbr  the  church  of 
6sm&  Maria  NoveSa^  where  he  went  firft  to  ichool,  a  great 
i  Jacce  of  our  lady,   which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  between  "die 
'  dbtpd  of  the  Rucillai,    and  that  of  the  Bardi  di  Vernia  % 
.tnd  which  was  the  biggeft  pi£lure,  that  had  been  feen  in 
thofe  days.     The  connoifleurs  fay,  that  one  ttiay  even  now 
difccrn  m  it  the  Greek  way  of  his  firft  mafters,    Aough 
lettered^  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern  way  of  painting. 
It  produced  however  fo  much  t^ronder  in  the  people  of  ilhoft 
times,  that  it  was  earned  from  Cimabue's  houfe  to  the 
tiiurch  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  folemn  proceffion  ; 
tad  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  city  fbr 
ft*    There  is  a  tradition,  that,  while  Cimabue  was  aoing 
Bds  piece  in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
)CharIes  of  Anjou  king  of  Naples  came  through  Florence : 
%bere  being  received  with  all  po£Sble  demonftrations  of  re- 
[1(b^9  die  magiftrates,  among  other  entertainments,  carried 
I  ™i  to  fee  this  piece.     And  becaufe  no  body  had  yet  fceti 
jjt,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence  waited  upon  him  thither ; 
tad  with  fuch  extraordinary  rejoicings,  that  the  name  of  the 
was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri,  that  is,  the  meny 
;  which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day,  though  it 
fince  been  built  upon,  and  made  a  part  of  the  city. 
'    Cimabue  was  aHb  a  great  architedt,  as  well  as  painter, 
1^  concerned  in  the  fabrick  of  San£ta  Maria  del  Fior  in 
porence :  during  which  employment,  being  airrived  at  the 
Ifee  of  fixty  years,  he  died.    He  left  many  difciples,  and 
raong  the  reft  Ghiotto,  who  proved  an  cxccUent  maflcr. 
R  is  uid,  that  if  he  had  not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo 
noch  out  done  by  his  fcholar  Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have 
ken  much  greater  than  it  is.     Cimabue's  pi£hire  is  ftill  to 
k  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of  Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel 
kottfc  of  Sanfta  Maria  Novella,  made  in  Porfil,  in  the  hi- 
Ph>7  of  faith.     It  is  a  figure,'  which  has  a  lean  face,  a  litde 
i^  beard,  in  point  with  a  capuche,  or  monks  hood,  u^n  ^ 
fe  head,  after  the  falhion  of  thofe  times :  and  the  figure 
pat  to  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himfelf,  who  drew  his  ownW«tf«t 
Iteure  by  the  help  of  two  looking  glalfes.  •  tfTt',^ 

T2  CIOFA-    •^•^' 
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CIOFANI  (Hercules)  a  learned  Italian  of  Sulmo^ 
publifhed  annotations  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  Ae 
year  15789  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Ovid,  and  a 
dcfcription  of  the  country  of  Sulmo.  It  is  (aid,  that  die 
honour,  which  Ciofani  aiTumed  to  himfelf  upon  being  the 
countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to  undertake  his  com- 
mentaries upon  this  poet  \  and  that  the  hearty  inclination, 
with  which  he  purfued  the  agreeable  taik,  contributed  not 
Baillet,  ^  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  To  well  in  it.  Paul  Manu- 
jag^eni,    ^|^^  f^y^^  ^j^j^  j^j-g  ^otes  upon  •  the  Metamorphofis  arc  full 

/^*  ""'"'of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
Muretus  has  paflTed  die  fame  judgment  upon  him.  Scaliger 
fays  in  general,  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid ;  and  adds, 
wnat  is  itiU  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeft 
.man.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  ,very  modeft  as 
well  as  a  very  judicious  and  learned  man  ^  ready  to  com' 
mend  others,  but  an  enemy  to  cenfure.  His  annotations 
upon  Ovid  were  printed  at  iim  in  a  feparate  volume  by  them- 
felves  9  but  they  have  fince  been  difperfed  among  others, 
fome  of  them  at  leaft,  in  the  variorum  editions  of  that 
author. 

CLAGE.TT  (William)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  the  .parifh  of  St.  Mary  in  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  Suffolk,  of  wbidi  his  father  was  le<%urer,  upon  tbe 
Biogr.Brit.  j^th  of  September  1646 ;   and  educated  at  the  free  fchool 
there  imder  dr.  Thomas  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  on  Sta- 
tius.     He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridtf 
upon  the  5th  of  September  1659,  when  he  viras  not  fiS 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts  regulariyij 
ending  with  that  of  do£lor  in  divinity  in  the  year  168^ 
His  firft  appearance  in  the  world  was  at  his  own  natnd 
town  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where  he  was  chofen  one  m 
the  preachers,  and  continued  fuch  for  feven  years.    Then  bi 
,  n^moved  to  Gray'^s  Inn  in  London,  and  was  elected  preacfafl) 
'  to  that  honourable  fociety  upon  the  firft  vacancy.     Befidci 

this  employment,  which  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived,  hi 
was  prefented  by  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was  a  rdtj 
.  tion  of  his  wire,  to  the  reftory  of  Farnham  Royal  ill 
.'Buckinghamihire,  into  which  he  was  inftituted  upon  M 
J  4th  of  May  1683.  He  was  ledlurer  alfo  of  St.  Mida< 
Baififhaw,  to  which  he  was  cle£bd  by  that  parifh,  upondi 
death  of  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  anci  dr.  Sharp,  afterwarl 
aichbifliop  of  York,    in   his  prcfoce   to  dr.  Clagett's  fif 
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mons,  fays^  that  •*  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fuc- 
"  ceffively  leAurers  df  one  parifh,  nor  was  ever  any  parifh, 
•*  kinder  to  two  ledhircrs.**  He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  the  king.  He  died  of  the  fmall  pox  upon  the  28th 
of  March  1688,  in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  age;  and 
bis  wife  died  Eighteen  davs  after  him  of  the  iame  diftem- 
per,  and  was  buried  at  ot.  Michael  Baffifhaw  in  the  fame 
grave  with  him.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qua- 
lities, (b  that  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  Juftty 
lamented.  Dr.  Sharp,  in  the  preface  above-mentioned,  has 
given  him  a  noble  charadler :  and  biihop  Burnet. has  ranked 
aim  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men,  whofe  lives  and 
labours  di<^  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church  from  the 
reproaches  Which  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  It.  Hifl.  of  his 
It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  excellent  °^".**"^'' 
divines.  Who  matfe  the  noble  ftand  againft  popery,  in  the!^^^* 
xeigQ  of  king  James  II* 

I)r.  Clagett  publiihed  feveral  things ;  a  few  pieces  againft 
tbe  diifenters,  many  againft  the  papifts,  fome  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  **  tne  rrefervative  againft  popery,"  which  is' 
a  colleSion  of  trafts  printed  in  1739  in  two  volumes  folio. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Ojycrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  a  confutation  of  fome 
part  of  dr.  Owen's  book  upon  that  fubje£l.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  was  publi(hed  in  the  year  1677  in  8vo; 
and  the  fecond  in  1680,  in  which  there  is  An  anfwer  to 
mr,  John  Humphrey's  animadverfions  on  the  firft  part. 
There  was  alfo  a  thu-d  part  defigned:  for 'dr.  Owen  having 
made  a  great  fhew  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  of  quotati- 
ons from  the  Others,  as  if  antiquity  had  been  on  his  fide, 
dr.  Clagett  intended  to  prove,  as  may  be  feen  in  theconclu- 
fion  of  his  fecond  part,  that  dr.  Owen  had  not  the  fathers 
on  his  fide.  The  do^or  had  finiftied  his  coUeAions  from 
the  ancients  to  this  purpofe,  and  made  the  book  ready  for 
the  prefs;  but  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  the  manu- 
fcript  copy  was  lodged  with  a  friend  of  his,  whofe  houfe 
was  burnt,  and  the  book  perifhed  in  the  flames,  after  which 
accident  he  had  no  time  to  finifh  his  colleflions,  though 
he  began  them  a*  fecond  time.  From  thefe  feveral  pieces, 
which  dr.  Clagett  publiftied  himfelf,  the  reader,  as  dr.  Sharp 
obferves,  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  genius  and  abilities: 
**  and  if  a  friend,  adds  he,  can  fpeak  without  partiality, 
**  there  doth  in  thofe  writings  appear  fo  ftrong  a  Judgment^ 
"  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  of  reafoning,  fo  much  honefty 
**  JUid  candour  of  temper,  fo  great  plainjiefs  and  pcrfpicuity, 
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<<  fo  much  fpirit  and  quickncfs,  ai}d,  in  a  word,   all  ^ 
<<  qualities  that  c;^i  recommend  an  iiutbor,   or  render  his 
<*  books  excellent  in  their  kind,  that  I  fliould  not  fcniple  | 
'<  to  give  dr.  Clagett  a  place  among  the  moft  eminent  and  ^ 
W  celebrated  writers  of  this  church. 

After  this  learned  author's  deceafe,  his  blather  Kicholas 

Clagett  publif^ied  four  volumes   of  his  fermons :    the   firft  ' 

in  1680,  and  the  third  and  fourth  not  till  1720.     Itisie- 

0>ark^ble,  that  one  of  thefe  fermons  vras  greatly  admired  by 

aueen  Mary,  namely,  the  lixteenth  in  the  firft  volume  upon 

Job  ii.  10.  ^^  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 

^*  and  (hall  not  we  receive  evil  i"  This  Ae  pious  queen 

deilred  to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnels,  a 

TMifim't     little  before  her  deceafe.     It  was  compofed  by  die  learned 

^fj*"**  *'     author  upon  the  death  of  a  chQd  of  his,  that  happened  juft 

of  qot^     before ;  ^nd  it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  he  made. 

CLAGETT  (Nicholas)  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  not 
only  bv  publiflxing  the  fermons  of  his  deceafed  elder  brc^eTi 
^  we  Aave  juft  obferved,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamphlets 
of  his  own,  which  (hewed  ingenuity  and  learning  tiotiA 
pot  equal  to  his  brother's.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  m  May  1654,  and  educated  at  the  fchool  there  under 
mr.  Edward  Leeds,  who  publi(hed  Select  dialogues  of  Lu- 
^ian,  a  Greek  grammar,  &c.  He  was  adniitte<r  of  ChriftV 
college  in  Cambridge  upon  the  I2th  of  January  167X,  re- 
gularly took  bis  degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  conunenced 
Bo£ior  in  divinity.  Upon  his  brother's  removal  tp  Gray's 
Inn,  he  was  eled^dinhis  room,  March  21,  1680,  preacher 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury ,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  near 
forty  fix  years.  He  was  not  in  the  mean  time  without  oAcr 
preterment.  In  February  1683,  he  was  inftituted  to  die 
reftory  of  Thurlo  Parva;  and  in  June  1693,  made  arch- 
deacon of  Sudbury  by  Moore,  then  bKhop  of  Norwich.  He 
had  alfo  the  reftoiy  of  Hitcbam  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  wa? 
inftituted  in  Marcn  1707.  He  died  on  the  ajtb  of  January 
172677,  in  the  feventy  third  year  of  hi^  age:    and  among 

Sther  children  left  Nicholas,  who  w|ls  afterwards  lord  hi- 
lop  of  Exeter.  His  writings  were,  i.  A  perfuafire  to 
peaceablenefs  and  obedience.  An  a£ze  (ermon  publi(hed  ia 
1683.  2.  ^  perfuailve  to  an  ingenious  trial  of  opinions  in 
religion.  A  pamphlet  in  1685.  3.  A  vifitation  fermon  in 
1680,  4.  Chriftian  funplicity.  A  fermon  preached  before 
thfc  queen,  December  31,  1704.  5.  Truth  defended,  an4  ^ 
|9pldnefs  in  exfor  rel>i(ked.    Aconfiderabk  o£bvo  volume 
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Ujainft  xnr.  WhiAon*s  book,  intided.  The  aecompliihment 
i^  fcriptur^  prophecies.  '  This  was  publiihed  in  the  year 
1710. 

CLARKE  (Samuel)  celebrated  for  his  ifkill  in  oriental 
kaming,  was  bom  at  Brackiey  in  Northamptonihire,  and 
became  a  iludent  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford  in  the  year 
1638,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  He  refided  in  Wood*8 
that  univerfity  three  years,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  ^^■^ 
»  iu  becaufe  the  town  was  about  to  be  garrifoned  for  the  *  ^^ 
uib  of  king  Charles  I.  but  after  the  furrender  of  that  place 
to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  college,  fubmitted  to 
the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  then  pomrers  in  being,  and  the 
iame  year,  which  was  1648,  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  The  year  following  he  was  defi^ned  the  firft  archity* 
pogmphus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his  better  encourage- 
ment ii)  that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadleftip 
of  the  civil  law,  when  it  fliould  become  vacant,  dven  to 
l^im,  and  to  hi$  fuccefibrs  in  that  place  for  ever.  In  IJ650 
he  yrasmafler  of  a  boarding  fchool  at  Iflington  near  London, 
during  his  continuance  at  which  place  he  lent  an  ailiiling  hand 
towards  the  correding  and  publiihing  the  Polyglott  bible. 
101658  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the  univerfity;  and 
ibrefeeing  the  death  of  him,  who  held  the  fuperior  Deadle- 
IhiD  of  kiw,  was  eleded  architypographus  May  14,  1658^ 
?Qa  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  fuperior  beadle  of  the 
gvil  law  i  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  HalyweU,  in  the 
fuburbtof  Oxford,  upon  December  27,  1669. 

He  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera^p 
tuie,  and  had  alfo  an  uncommon  fkill  in  the  oriental  lan«> 

Kges.  His  works  are  as  follows.  Varise  leAiones  &  ob« 
ationes  in  Chaddaicam  paraphrafim :  thefe  are  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott  bible  beeinnins  at  page  17th. 
Scientia  metrica  &  phytnmica ;  feu  tramtus  oe  orofocUa  Ara^ 
bica  ex  authoribus  probatiifimis  eruta.  And,  Septimum  Bi« 
bUonun  Polyglottum  volumen  cum  verfionibus  antiquiffimis^ 
l^n  Chaldaica  tantum,  fed  Syriacis,  ;£thiopicis,  Copticisy  ^ 
Arabicis,  Periicis  contextum.  He  sJfo  tranflated  from  the 
original  manufcript  of  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  Pa« 
Yaphraftes  Chaldanis  in  libr.  Paralipomenon  ^  which  U>ok  dr. 
Edmund  Caftell  confulted,  as  be  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that  elaborate 
work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Chaldee  paxaphrafei  and  the  Perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyelott 
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biMc,  which  laft  he  tranflated  into  Ladn ;  and  there  goes 
aifo  under  his  name  a  tranilation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin 

^^»^       of  another  piece,  intitled.  The  miftna  of  the  firft  Maficreth 

Athens      or  tnuSl  of  the  talmud,  called  Beracoth. 

Owon, 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuex)  one  of  the  greateft  divines 

that  any  age  has  produced,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke, 

eft};  alderman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,   and  one  of  its  yc- 

prefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years ;  and  bom  there 

Account  of  upon  the    nth  of  0£h>ber    1675.    He  was   inftruded  in 

the  life,       claffical  learning  at  the  free  fchool  of  Aat  town ;  and  in 

^J]Jft^*"fthe  year  1691,   removed  from  thence  to  Caius  college  in 

dr,  Clarke.  Camoridge,  where  his  uncommon  genius  and  abilities  ibon 

by  Benjamin  began  to  difplay  themfelves.     Thoueh  the  philofophy  of  Dc$ 

^^°j*^Jj^"p'' Cartes  was  at  that  time  the  cftabTiflied-  philofophy  of  the 

ofWinche-  univerfity,  yet  mr.  Clarke  eafily  maftered  the  newtyftemof 

ftcr,  prefix- Jir  Kaac  Newton;  and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts^ 

Clarke*      performed  a  publick  cxercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftioA 

ferm«ns,  p.  taken  from  thence.     He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablifh"> 

i.2.Londonnient  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tran- 

1730,  in     ([2t\on  of,   and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  he 

Ibid.  p.  3,4.finifhed  before  he  was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.    The 

fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,    then  generally  tau^t  in  the 

univerfity,  was  that  written  by  mr.  Kdhault,  founded  alto- 

E^ther  upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
atin.  Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes,  as  might  lead  fhidents  infeniibly,  and  by  de- 
grees, to  other  and  truer  notions,  than  could  be  found  nicre. 
*'  And  this  certainly,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  was  a  more  pni- 
*'  dent  method  of  introiiuclng  truth  unknown  before,  than 
•'  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this  treatife  entirelyj  and  write 
*'  a  new  one  inftead  of  k.  The  fucceib  anfwered  exceed- 
**  ingly  well  to  his  hopes  j  and  he  may  juftly  be  ftiW  a 
*'  great  benefaftor  to  the  univerfity  in  this  attempt.  Fw 
*'  by  this  means  the  true  philofophy  has  without  any  noife 
^'  prevailed ;  and  to  this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is, 
*'  generally  fpeaking,  the  ftanding  text  for  lectures,  and 
♦'  his  notes  the  firft  dire6iion  to  thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
**  receive  the  reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  fJacc  of 
Ibi4.  p.  5.  **  invention  and  romance."  Mr.  Whifton  relates,  that  in 
the  year  1697,  while  he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifliop  rf 
Norwich,  he  met  young  mr.  Clarkfe,  then  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  at  a  coffee  houfe  in  that  city ;  where  they  entered 
into  a  convcrfarion  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  [»rti- 
^ularly  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  mn  Clarke'^  tutpr,  as  he 
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t£]b  us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflating.  **  The  refult  of  this 

•*  converfiition  was,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  that  I  was  greatly 

*^  furprifed,  that  fo  young  a  man  as  mr.  Clarke  then  was^ 

"  fbould  know  fo  mach  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries,  which 

'*  were  then  almoft  a  fecret  to  all)  but  to  a  few  particular 

*^  mathematicians.     Nor  did  I  remember,    continues  hc^ 

'^  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,   whom  I  had  then  met 

"  widi,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that  philofophy, 

^  as  mr.  Clarke.''    This  tranflation  of  Rohault  was  firft  Hifloiical 

printed  in  the  year  1697  in  8vo.    There  have  been  four  nlemoiw  of 

editions  of  it,  m  every  one  of  which  improvements  have  ^•J*^*  *^ 

been  made;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  8vo.  in  17 18,  which  JTclSJke, 

ha»  the  following  title :  Jacobi  Rohaulti  phyfica.    Latine  by  William 

vcrtit,  recenfuit,  et  uberioribus  jam  annotationibus,  ex  illu-  JJ*^"* 

ftriffimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  philofophia  maximam  partem  hauftis,  ^\'Ii 

amplificavit  &  ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.    Accedunt  eti-  edit. 

am  in  hac  quarta  editione  novae  aliquot  tabulae  xri  incifae, 

ct  annotationes  multum  funt  audae.     Dr.  John  Clarke,  late 

dean  of  Saram,    and  our  author's  brother,  tranflated  this 

work  into  Englifli,    and  publiihed   it  in  two  volumes  in 

8vo. 

Afterwards  he\turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity;  and,  in 
order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  funftion,  he  ftudied  the 
Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,    and  the  primitive  chriftian  writers.     Having  h^^^jw^P^^ 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore  biihop  of 
Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his  conftant  friend  and  pa^^ 
tron.    Mr*  Whifton  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  him 
to  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  this  bifhop  :  and  tells 
us,  that,  after  the  converfation  mentioned  above,  which  he 
immediately  gave  the  biihop  an  account  of,  alderman  Clarke 
and  his  fon  were,  by  the  bi(hop*s  order,  invited  and  hand-^ 
fomeiy  entertained  at  the  palace.     The  next  year,   which 
was  1698,  mr.  Whifton,  being  collated  by  tne  biihop  to 
the  living  of  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk,  refigned  his  chaplainfhip, 
in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  mr.  Clarke;  who  lived  forHiiorical 
near  twelve  years  in  this  ftation,    with   all  the  freedoms  memoki^fcc* 
of  a  brother    and  an  equal,    rather   than   as  an  inferior.  P*  ^* 
The  biihop  efteemtcd  him  highly,  while  he  lived ;  and  at 
his  death,  gave  him  the  higheft  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  by  leaving  folely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his 
family  I  a  truft,  whtcn  mr.  Clarke  executed  very  faithfully, 
and  to  the  entire  fatisfa^iion  of  every  perfon  concerned.  In  ^q^  .  - 
the  year  1699,  mr.  Clarke  publifhed  two  treatifes  :  one,   in-  ' 

titled^  Three  pra^cal  effays  on  baptifm,  confirmation,  and 
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repentance ;  the  other.  Some  reiiedions  on  that  part  ojF  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton^s  life,  which 
relates  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,   and  the 
canon  of  the  New  Teftaoient.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Tht 
author  of  the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  faii^ut 
mr.  Toland.     Biihop  Hoadiy  fays,  that  be  mentions  tbelc 
pieces  of  mr.  Clarke,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  his 
other  performances,  but  only  as,  ^'  having  upon  thesa  tht 
^^  plain  works  of  a  chriflian  frame  of  mind,  and  as  praofs 
*^  of  his  knowledge  in  the  writings  of  thofe  early  ^es,  even 
HM.  mem.  ^^  at  his  firft  fettingQut  in  the  world."  Mr^Whiftonf  efteeau 
Ac*  p.  8.     i\^^  Three  pradical  eflays,  the  moft  ferious  treatiie  that  mr* 
Clarke  ever  wrote  i  and  which,  ^th  a  little  correfUoiH  viQ 
ilill  be  very  nfeful  in  all  chrillian  families.     '^  I  well  re> 
*^  member,  fays  he,  how  I  once  told  him,  after  be  h^  beej} 
^^  long  at  St.  James's,  and  about  the  court,  that  I  doubte^ 
*^  he  was  not  now  fo  ferious  and  good  a  chriftian,  as  hs 
l\id»  p.  6.    ^'  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hermas  :"  meaning  the  time  ojp 
his  writing  the  three  pra<£^ical  eflfays,  in  which  he  had  fre^ 
qucntly  quoted    The  ihepherd   of   Hennas.     There  have 
been  leveral  editions  of  thefe  eflays.     The  reflexions  upoq 
Amyntor  was  publifhed  without  a  name  \  but  has  fincebeen 
added  to  dr.  Clarke's   letter  to  mr.  Dodwell,  &c.     In  th€ 
year  1701,  he  publifhed  A  paraphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew ;  which  was  followed  in  170a  by  the  paraphrafes 
irpon  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mark  and  St,  Luke,  and  foon  after 
by  a  third  volume  upon  St.  John.    They  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  two  volumes  in  8vo  i  and  have  been  h 
vniverfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  ha4 
actually  begun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles, 
immediately  after  the  others  were  publifhed,  and  had  cer* 
tainly  gone  through  all  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
'Tefumeht,  but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  thie  e:i^ecu« 
tion)    ^'  and  it  is  now,   fays  bifbop  Hoadiy,    qnly  to  ba 
^^  lamented)  that  any  thing  firfl  diverted  him  from  it }  or 
<*  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himfelf  tp  it- 
^'  fume  and  complete  (o  exceUent  a  work,  ^ich  his  ^<|uh 
*^  often  prefled  upon  him,  and  to  which  be.  would  fome- 
^^  times  anfwer,  that  it  was  made  lefs  neceflary  by  jthe  l^ 
^<  hours  of  feyeral   worthy  and  learned  perfons,  fince  die 
Accoont,fcc.^^  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four  gofpels.'* 
|>.  10.  In  the  mean  time  bifhop  Moore,  his  .pa^tron9  gave  our 

aqthor  the  redtory  of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procun^ 
for  him  a  parifh  in  that  city ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  bmkiS 
\i\  the  feafoi^,  wh^  tJ^  h'wof  refined  a^t  Norwich.    His 
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preaching  fit  firft  was  without  notes,  and  (o  continued  to  be  till 
he  was  reftor  of  St,  James*s.  In  Ac  year  1704,  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  mr.  Boyle's  le£hire ;  and  the  fubjed  h^ 
chofe  wast  The  being  and  attributes  of  God.  He  fucceedej 
fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch  high  fatisfa<9ion,  that  he  w^ 
appointed  to  preach  the  fame  le&ure  the  next  year  j  when  he 
chofe  for  his  fubjed.  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion^  Thefe  fermops  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftin^ 
yolumes;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706,  They 
jiaye  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  Grod, 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  the  truth  and  certain* 
tf  of  the  chriftian  revelation,  in  anfwer  to  mr,  Hobbes.  Spi- 
noza, the  author  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  and  other  aeniers 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion*  mr.  Clarke,  having  endea-» 
voured  in  the  firft  part  of  diis  work  to  ihew,  that  the  being 
of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments  a  priori,  is  un- 
luckily involved  in  the  cenfure,  mr.  Pope  has  paued  upon  thi^ 
method  of  reaibning  in  the  following  lines,  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dunces,  addreffing  himfelf  t9 
Ae  goddeis  Dullnefs :' 

Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow. 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
3y  common  fenf^  to  common  knowledge  bred. 
And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  ledj» 
All-'feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide. 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  I 
We  nobly  take  the  hi^h  priori  road. 
And  reafpn  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God, 

Punciad,  b.  iv.  1.  455, 

upon  which  we  have  the  following  note :  ^*  Thofe,  who, 
"  from  the  efFe^^s  in  this  vifible  wprld,  deduce  the  eternal 
*^  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they  cannot 
''  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Peity,  yet  diicover  fo 
^^  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  fee  the  end  of  their  crea- 
**  tlon,  and  the  means  of  their  happinefs :  whereas  they, 
"  who  take  this  high  priori  road,  as  Hpbbes,  Spinofa,  Pes 
'^  Cartes,  and  foipe  better  reafpners,  for  one  that  goes  right, 
"  ten  lofe  themfelves  in  mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions^  whiph 
"  deprive  them  of  all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  theni  in 
•'  the  choice  of  wrong  means."  Mr. 'Clarke,  it  is  probable^ 
would  not  have  denied  this  j  a^d  the  poet  perhaps  would 
I^Y^  fpared  his  better  reafpn^rs^  and  npt  have  joined  them 
5  witll 
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with  fuch  company,  had  he  recollefted  our  author's  apology 
for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori.    *'  The  argument  a  pofteii- 
**  on,  lays  mr.  Clarke,  h  indeed  by  far  the  moft  generally 
*^  ufeful  argument,  moil  eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  in  fome 
'*  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  j  and  therefore  it  ought  al- 
^'  ways  to  be  infifted  upon.     But  for  as  much  as  atheiilical 
'^  writers  have  fometlmes  oppofed  the  being  and  attributes  of 
*^  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  reafonings,  as  can  no  otherwife 
'*  be  obviated,    than  by  arguing  a  priori ;    therefore   this 
*^  manner  of   arguing  alfo   is   ufeful  and  ncceilary  in  its 
darkens      ^*  proper  place.'*    We  are  not  quite  of  mr.  Clarke's  opinion 
Workt,  Tol.^ere,  fince  we  cannot  but  think  all  the  metaphyfical  reafon- 
«.  p.  756.   jj^gj;  ^  priori  againft  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  fufE- 
ciently  obviated  by  the  reafoner  a  pofteriori,  who,  having 
built  his  demonftratioh  of  thofe  great  points  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  matter   of  faft,  may  juftly  leave  the  xnicta- 
phyfician  to  reafon  by  himfelf.     We   are  therefore   better 
plcafed  with  mr.  Clarke's  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf,  in 
the  arifwer  he  made  to  mr.  Whifton  upon  this   occaiion. 
**  When  mr.  Clarke  brought  me  his  book,  fays  mr.  Whif- 
**  ton,  it  vrzs  the  firft  volume  I  fuppofe,  I  was  in  my  gar- 
*'  den   againft  St.  Peter's  collese  in  Cambridge,  where  I 
"  then  lived.    Now  I  perceived,  that  in  thefe  fermons  he 
^'  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abftradt  and  metaphyfical  reafon- 
*'  ing.     I  therefore  aflced  him,  how  he  ventured  into  fuch 
*'  fubtletics,  which  I  never  durft  meddle  with  ?  and  fliew- 
ing  him  a  nettle,  or  fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  gar- 
den, I  told  him,  that  weed  contained  better  arguments 
for.  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  than  all  his  meta- 
phyficks.     Mr.  Clarke  confefled  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  aliedged 
*'  for  himfelf,  that  fince  fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza  had  made  ufe  of  tbofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft, 
he  thought  proper  to  fliew,  that  the  like  way  of  reafon- 
ing  might  be  made  better  ufe  of  on  the  fide  of  religion : 
**  which  reafon  or  excufe  I  allowed  to  be  not  inconfider- 
Hift.  mem.  **  able."   Mr.  Whifton  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  that  "  aj 
Sec  p.  7«     **  he  had  been  informed,  dr.  George  Smalridge,  afterwards 
**  biftiop  of  Briftol,  declared  it  to  be  the  beft  book  on  thofe 
•*  fuWefts,  that  had  been  written  in  any  language ;"  and  bi- 
fhop  Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  **  every  chri- 
**  ftian  in  this  country  ought  to  eftcem  thcfe  fermons  as  hi? 
{^^^"15.    "  treafure,  fmce  they  contain  the  true  ftrength,  not  only  of 
*^  natural,  but  of   revealed   religion."    They  have   pafled 
through  feveral  editions.     In  the  fourth  or  fifth  were  adde4 
fcveral  letters  to  dr.  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Qlouccfter- 
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fhire ;  relating  to  the  detnoidlration  of.  the  being  and  at- 
tributes, with  the  doi^or's  anfwers.  This  gentlemajp  was  » 
dr.  Jofeph  Bntlcr,  afterwards  lord  bifhop  of  Durham.  In  the 
fixtb  edition  was  added,  A  difcourfe  concerning  fhe  conncx^ 
ion  of  the  prophefies  in  the  Old  Te^ment,  and  the  applies* 
tion  of  them,to  Chrift:  and  an  anfwer  to  a  feventh  letter  coiv« 
cerning  the  argutnent  a  priori.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  olv» 
ferve,  that  mr.  Clarke's  fermons  coi^Qerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  occafioned  a  controveriy  to  arife,  and  feve# 
ral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  dr.  Law,  mr.  Jackibn,  and 
others,  for  their  .authors ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  mr. 
Clarke  himfelf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication* 

About  this  time,  or  not  niuch  later,  mr.  Whifton  teUt 
us,  it  was,  that  be  difcovered  our  author  had  been  looking 
into  the  primitive  writers,  and  began  to  fufpeA,  that  the 
Athanafian  do^ine  of  the  Trini^^  was  not  the  doiftrine  of 
thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,  lays  he,  mr.  Kcwton  had 
given  mr.  Clarke  yet  any  intimations  of  that  nature,  for 
he  knew  ft  long  before  his  time;  or  whether  it  arofe  from 
fome:  enquiries  of  his  ..own,  I  do  not  direiElIy  know  i 
though  I.  incline  to  the  latter.  .  This  only  I  remember  to 
have  heard  hi^n  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanafiaa 
^'  creed  in  his  parifh,  at  or  near  Norwich  but  once }  and 
*^  that  was  only  Iby  miftake,  at'  a  time  when  it  was  not  apr 
**  pointed  by  tne  rubrick."  In  the  year  1706,  he  publiihed  Hift.  meou 
a  letter  to  dr.  Dodwell ;  wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  &c.  p.  S« 
epi&olary  difcouife  a^nft  th^  immortality  of  the  foul  ar^ 
particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers, 
to  whom  mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that  matter 
truly  reprefented.  Bifhop  Hoadly  obfcrves,  that  in  this  letter 
he  anfwered  mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
feme  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  dodfarincsj^j^^j,,^^ 
were  fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  facisfadlion.  But  this  con-  *c.  p.  17. 
troverfy  did  not  ftop  here,  for  the  celebrated  mr.  Anthony 
Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecond  to  mr.  Dodwell,  went  mucn 
ferther  into  the  phUofophy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemell 
to  produce  all  that  could  plauflbly  be  faid  ag^inil  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  hujnan  ai^ions. 
This  enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute ;  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirjt  of  clearnefs  and 
demonftratlon,  as  at  once  fhewed  him  greatly  fuperior  to 
his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phyfical  knowledge; 
and  made  every  intelligent  j-eader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  in- 
cident had  happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that 
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plenty  of  ftmng  rwflbning  and   pcrfpicuity  of  cxpte&otii 
which  were  indeed  very  much  wanted  upon  this  intricate 
ind  obfcurc  fubjed.     ••  And  I  am  perfuaded,  continues  the 
*^  bifbop,    that  as  what  he   has  wirt  in  this  controverfy, 
•*  cofnprehends  the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faW  well,  and 
**  adds  ftill  more  evidence  than  ever  dearly  appeared  before^ 
•*  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  fc  will  re- 
"  main  die  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  oftheque- 
•*  ftion,  on  which  he  (pent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon 
Account^     **  ^"^  ^f  h*s  favourite  points/'     Mr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr. 
ftc.  p.  i8.   Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four 
feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr. 
Henry  Dodwell ;  containing  Some  remarks  on  a  pretended 
demonftration  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortalitj 
of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  dil- 
tourfe,  Arc.    Mr.  Clarke's  letter  and  his  four  defences  were 
afterwards  all  printed  together ;  ancLthe  aniwer  to  Toland's 
Amyntor  added  to  them.    In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours^ 
nu*.  Clarke  found  time  to  fhew  his  regard  to  mathematical 
and  phyfical  fludies,  and  exad  knowleage  and  ikill  in  theoii 
And  his  natural    affeAton  and   capacity  for   diefe  ftudies 
"were  not  a  little  improved  by  the  friendfliip  of  the  incompa- 
rable fir  Ifaac  Newtoh  ;  at  whofe  reoueft,  as  bifhop  Hoaxflv 
ibid,  pi  30.  *c'ls  us,  he  tranflated  his  opticks  into  Latin  in  1706.     With 
this  verfion  fir  Ifaat  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  ne  prcfented 
him  with  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  an  hundred 
pound  for  each  child,   mr.  Clarice  having  then  five  ctii* 
dien. 
whifton**        This  fame  year  alfo,  bifhop  Moore,  his  patron,  who  had 
hift.  mem,  long  formed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  in  a  more  confpicuous 
«fc.  p.  8, 9«flation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  procured  for  him 
the  rcfl:oiy  of  St.  Bennct's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  :  and 
foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  queen  Anne.     She  appointed  him  one  of  her 
'chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit, 
and  at  the  requefl  df  the  biihop,  prcfented  him  to  the  refto- 
ry  of  St.  James's  Wefhninfler,  when  rt  became  vacant  in 
,  1709.     From  this  time  he  left  off  preaching  without  notes, 
and  made  it  his  buiinefs  to  compofe  and  write  down  as  ac- 
curate fermons  as  he  could  ;  **  not,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  bc- 
**  caufe  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  former  method,  with 
**  a  copioufnefs  of  good  (cnfe  and  clear  expreffion,  which 
the  nobleft  audience  might  with  pleafure  have  attended  to^ 
but  chiefly  becaufe  from  that  thnc  it  became  his  refolation 
«*  to  prepare  his  fermons  in  fuch  a  manncr>  that  they  might 
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*<  hntafter  be  as  ufeful  from  the  prefs,  as  he  wifhed  them  to 
*^  befix>mthe  pulpit."  Upon  his  ^vancement  to  this  ftatioii)  Aeeoonry 
I  he  took  the  degree  of  dcx^OF  in  divinity,  when  the  publicic  ftc,  p«  i9» 
I  exercife  which  he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  pro*- 
4ligionfly  admired.  The  queftions  which  he  maintained 
wcrethefe :  i.  Nullum  fidei  chriftinoe  dogma^  in  facris  fcrip- 
toris  tniditum,  eft  redse  rationt  diiTentaneum  ithat  is,  No 
article  of  die  chrifKan  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures^ 
b  <lifagreeaible  to  right  reafon*  2.  Sine  a^onum  humana- 
rum  libertate  nulla  poteft  efle  religio :  that  is.  Without  the 
liberty  of  human  actions  there  can  be  no  religion.  Th6 
dodor's  thefis  was  upon  the  iirft  of  thefe  queftions ;  which 
being  thoroughly  fifted  by  that  moft  learned  and  acute  difpu- 
tant  profefibr  James,  the  doQor  made  an  extempore  replv, 
in  a  continued  difcourie  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little 
.  hefibtion^  that  many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves 
afloniihed ;  and  owned,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  within 
fight  of  him,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read 
e?ery  word  of  this  reply  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  difputatlon,  he  guarded  fo  well 
againft  die  arts,  whi(£  the  profefibr  was  a  complete  mafter 
of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  difficulties  fuch  an  ob- 
jcdor  could  propofe ;  and  prefled  him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with 
dear  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  never  was  fuch 
.a  conflift  heard  in  thofe  fchools,  never  fuch  a  difputation 
icept  up  for  fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much  fpirit,  nor  ever 
smy,  which  ended  with  greater,  if  equal  honour  to  the  re- 
spondent. The  profefibr,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well 
as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  difputation^  Pr6- 
Mtoy  me  probe  exercuifti,  that  is,  On  my  word,  you  have 
\trorked  me  fufKciently ;  and  the  members  .of  the  univerfl* 
ty  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a 
man  even  of  dr.  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abience  of  fb 
many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  another 
nature,  fhould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  this 
fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employ- 
ment :  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  expreffion,  as  if 
he  had  been  accuftomed  through  his  whole  time  to  no  other 
language  in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year,  name-  Hotdl^.  p« 
Ijr  1709,  dr.' Clarke  revifed  and  corrected  mr.  Whifton's»»,  aj. 
tranilation  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  into  Englifh.  Mr. 
Whiflon  tells  us,  that  his  own  fhidies  having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  hitti  incapable  of  being 
^0  a  ciicick  in  words  and  Iangu>iges,  he  defired  his  great 
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friend  and  great  critick  dr.  Clarke  to  revife  Aa  traafla*' 
Hift.  flftm.  tion  ;  which  he  Mras  fo  kind  as  to  agree  to* 
iR»  P»  i6.       In  the  year  1 7 12,  dr.  Clarke  puUimed  a  moit  beautiful  and 
pompous  edition  of  Ceiar'a  commeiftaries,  adorned  with  ele- 
gant fculptures.  It  is  intitled,  C.  Julii  Cxfaris  quae  extant,  accu- 
xatiifime  cum  libris  editift  &  tnfT.  optimis  collata,  rec^nita,  & 
corredbi :  acceflerunt  annotatioiies  Samuelis  Clarke,  §.  T.  P. 
item  indices  locorum,  rerumque  &  verborum,  uttliffioue.  It 
was  printed  in  17 12,  in  folio;  and  afterwards  in  172O1  in 
odbvo.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
<^  at  a  time,  faysbifhopHoadly,  when  his  unequalled  vidories 
^<  and  fucceflTes  had  raifed  his   glory  to  the  hi^ieft  pitdi 
Accoant,     *'  abroad,    and  leflened  his  interefl  and  ^vour  at  home." 
*c*  29.      Jn  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  dodor  todk  particular 
care  of  the  punctuation*    In  the  annotations,  he  feleded 
what  appeared  the  beft  and  moft  judicious  in  former  editors, 
with  fome  corre£):ions  and  emendations  of  his  own  inter- 
fpeffed.     Mr.  Addiibn  has  fpoke  of  dn  Clarke's  folio  edi- 
tion of  Csefar's  coounentaries  in  the  following  words :  '*  The 
*'  new  edition,  which  is  given  us  of  Czfar  s  commentaries, 
'<  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and 
*'  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  Englifh  prefs.    It  is 
^^  no  wonder,  that  an  edition  fhould  be  very  corred,  which 
^<  has  pdiled  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate^ 
^'  learned,    and  judicious   writers  this  age  has  produad. 
^^  The  beauty  ot  the  paper,  of  the  chara^r,  and  of  the 
^^  feveral  cuts,  with  which  this  noble  work  is  iUuftrated, 
*^  makes  it  the  fineft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a 
^^  true  inftance  of  the  Englifh  genius,  which  though,  it  does 
^^  not  come  the  firfl  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
Sfedator,    <^  heights,  than  any  other  country  \n  the  world." 
No.  367,         In  the  fame  year,    namely  1712,    dr.   Clarke  publilh* 
ed    in  odlavo,   his  celebrated  book   intitled.  The  fcripture 
doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.    which  is  divided  into  three 
parts.     The  firft  is,  A  colle6tion  and  explication  of  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Teilament,  relating  to  the  do£hrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  fecond  part,  the  foregoing  do£bine  is  fet  fbrth 
at  large,  and  explained  m  particular  and  diflin<^  propofltions; 
and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paiTages  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  relating  to  the  doilrine  of  the.Trijutj'j 
are  confidered.    Biihop  Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  me* 
thod  of  proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  im- 
,      portant  a  point,  ^^  He  knew,  fays  he,  and  all  men  agreed, 
*'  that   it  was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation.     He  did  not 

*^  therefore  retire  into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and 
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**  fofgc  a  pkuftble  hypothefi^,  which  might  fit  eafily  upon- 
*^  his  mind.    He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftrad):  and  metaphy- 
*'  fical  reaibnijQgs  to  cover  or   patronize   any  fyftein^   n^ 
<'  might  have  embraced  before.     But^  as  a.chriftian  he  laid 
^^  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  eve** 
"  ry  text,  in  which  mention  w^s  made  of  die  three  perfbns^ 
^'  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  meaning 
*^  of  the  words,  ufed  about  every  one  of  them ; .  and  by  the 
^^  beft  rules  of  grammar,  and  critique,  and  by  bi$:  (kill,  in 
"  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  dc-- 
"  dared  about  every  perfoi))  and  what  was  no^.     And  what 
"  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  publilhed  under  the   ti* 
"  dcof  The  fcripture  dofbine  of  the  Trinity*  I  am  far,  fays 
**  die  bifliop,  from  talking  upon  me  to  determine,    in   fd 
*^  difficult  a  queftion  between  him   and  thofe  who  made 
*^  replies   to  him ',    but  this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
*^  fay,  that  every  chriftian  divinie  and  layman  ought  to  pay 
"  his  thanks  to  dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method. into  which  he 
'^  brought  this  difpute ;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  of 
^'  the  New  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided^ 
*'  on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie.  Acconiifi 
Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi-  &c.  p«  %^s 
cation  of  this    book,    there   was   a   meflage  fent  to    dr. 
Clarke  from  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  fome  others  of  queen 
Anne's  minifters,  importing,  '^  That  the  affairs  of  the  publick 
*'  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
"  were  for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonable 
*'  dme  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a 
^'  great  noife  and  diflurbance ;  and  that  therefore  they  de- 
"  fired  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  fhould  offer 
**  itfelf  :'*  which  meilage,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  tne  do6lor  had 
no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according  to  the  diflates  of  his 
own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book  notwithftand- 
ing.    The  minifters  hoWever  were  very  right  in  their  con-  Hift.  ftem. 
jeaures ;  for  the  work  made  noife  and  difturbance  enough,  p.  30* 
and  occafiotied  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
written  by  himfelf  and  others.     We  will  fubjoin  a  lift  of 
thofe  publifhed  by  dr.  Clarke,  referring,  for  the  reft,  to  a  pam- 
phlet intitled.   An  account  of  all  the  conftderable  books  and 
pamphlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in  the  con- 
trovcrfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  fince  the  year  iji2*,   in 
which  is  alfo  contained  an  account  of  the  pamphlets,  wrote 
this  laft  year  on  each  fide  by  the  diflenters,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  17 19.  Lond.  1720,  in  oftavo.  Dr.  Clarke's  traite  are  as 
follow,  I.  A  letter  to  to  the  reverend  dr.  Wells,  in  anfwef 
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to  his  remarks.  Lend.  17149  in  o£htvo.  2.  A  reply  to  the 
objedions  of  Robert  Nellon,  efq;  and-  of  an  anonymous  au- 
dior,  againft  dr.  Clarke's  fcripture  dofbinc  of  the  Trinity; 
being  a  commentary  on  forty  feleA  texts  of  fcripture*  This 
aaonymous  author  was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  James  Knighty 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  London.  3.  An  anfwer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  author  of  Some  confiderations  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ways  of  managing  that  controverfy. 
This  author  was  dr.  Gaftrel,  biihop  o«  Chefter.  Thefe  two 
laft  pieces  were  publiflied  together  in  17 14  in  odavo.  4. 
A  letter  to  the  late  reverend  mr.  R.  M.  (Richard  Msvo) 
containing  obTervations  upon  his  book,  intitled,  A  pfaiil 
fcripture  argument  againft  dr.  Clarke's  do£trine  concerning 
die  ever  bleflcd  Trinity.  5.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a 
book  intitled.  The  true  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  moft  holv 
and  undivided  Trinity  continued  and  vindicated:  recommen(t 
ed  firft  by  mr.  Nelfon,  and  fince  by  dr.  Waterland.  Thcfe 
two  pieces  were  publiihed  together  in  17 19,  in  oftavo,  at 
the  end  of  a  traft  by  another  author,  intitled,  The  modeft 
plea  for  the  baptifmal  and  fcripture  notion  of  the  Trinity,  &c. 
6.  The  modeft  plea  continued  :  or,  A  brief  and  diftincl  an- 
fwer to  dr.  Waterland's  queries,  relatingto  the  dodrine of 
the  Trinity,  Lond.  X72o,  in  odavo.  7.  Obfervations  on  dr. 
Waterland's  fecond  defence  of  his  queries,  Lond.  1724,  in 
oftavo.  8.  Dr.  Clarke's  replies  to  the  author  of  Three  lettcn 
to  dr.  Clarke,  from  a  clergj'man  of  the  church  of  England, 
concerning  his  fcripture  d^rine  of  the  Trinity.  The  letters 
and  replies  were  publiflied  together  by  the  author  of  the 
letters,  in  1714,  in  o6tavo. 

Books  ahd  pamphlets  however  were  not  all,  which  the 
fcripture  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  occafioned:  it  made  its 
author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical,  and  his  book  to 
be  complained  of  by  the  lower  houfc  of  convocation.  Their 
complaint  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe,  upon  the  fecond  of 
June  1 7 14,  fetting  forth,  "  That  a  book  had  been  latel? 
*'  publiflied,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  province,  indtled, 
**  The  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  feveral  defences 
*'  thereof,  by  the  fame  author :  which  book  and  defences 
'*  did,  in  their  opinion,  contain  affertions  contrary  to  the  ca- 
*^  tholick  faith,  as  received  and  declared  by  the  reformed 
**  church  of  England,  concerning  three  perfons  of  one  fub- 
**  ftance,  power,  and  eternity,,  m  the  unity  of  die  God- 
*'  head :  and  tending  moreover  to  perplex  the  minds  of 
**  men  in  the  folemn  a<fts  of  worfbip,  as  directed  bv  our 
"  eftaWiflied  liturgy,  &c/' .  On  the  fourth  of  June  tBe  K- ' 
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fto|^  retuimcd  for  anfwer  **  That  they  approved  the  zeal  o( 
**  the  lower  houfe,  thought  they  hadjuft  caufe  of  complaint,  • 
"  and  would  take  it  into  their  <tonfideration:"and,on  thetwelfth 
of  the  (ame  month,  fent  a  meflage  to  tbem,  diref^ing  an 
cxtiad  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the  books  complain- 
ed of.  On  the  twenty  third,  the  faid  extraft  was  laid  before 
the  biihops,  difpofed  under  the  following  heads  :  ^*  i.  Afler'* 
^  tions  contrary  to  the  catholick  faith,  as  received  and  de^ 
*^  dared  by  this  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning 
^  three  perfbns  of  one  fubftance,  power,  and^  eternity^  in 
**  the  unity  of  the  Godhead*  2.  Paffages  tenu  ^  to  per- 
^  plex  the  minds  of  men  in  the  folemn  z£ts  of  worihip,  as 
"  direded  by  our  eftablifhed  liturgy.  3.  Pafl^es  in  the  li-^ 
"  turgy  ana  thirty  nine  articles,  wrcfted  by  ir.  Clarke  in 
'^  fix£  a  manner,  /as  is  complained  of  in  the  reprtfentation/^ 
Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extra£^,  dated  June  the 
twenty  fixth,  which,  it  feems,  was  prefented  to  fome  of 
the  bifliops,  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the 
boufe.  After  this,  there  appearing  in  almoft  the  whole  up* 
per  houfe  a  great  difpofttton  to  prevent  diflentions  and  divi- 
fions,  by  coming  to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  dr.  Clarke  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper,  dated  July 
the  fecond,  fetting  forth  :  •*  That  his  opinion  was,  that' the 
•*  Son  of  God  was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incom-* 
"  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father;  and  that  the 
•*  Holy  Spirit  was  likewife  eternally  derived  from  the  Father 
^  by  or  through  the  Son,  according^  to  the  eternal  incom- 
**  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  theTather.  2.  That  before 
"  his  book,  intitled.  The  fcnpture  dodrine  of  the  Trinity, 
**  was  published,  he  did  Indeed  preach  two  or  three  fer- 
**  mons  upon  this  fubjedl;  but  that,  fince  the  book  was 
*^  publiflied,  he  had  never  preached  upon  this  fubje6t :  and, 
'*  becaufe  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  propofe  particular  opini- 
"  ens,  where  there  is  not  liberty  of  anfwering,  he  was 
'*  willing  to  promife,  as  indeed  he  intended,  not  to  preach  any 
^'  more  upon  this  fubje£l.  3.  That  he  did  not  intend  to 
•*  write  any  more  concerning  the  dofb-ine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
"  but,  if  he  fliould  fail  herein,  and  write  any  thing  hereafter 
**  upon  this  fubjed,  contrary  to  the  dodrine  of  the  church 
**  of  England,  he  did  hereoy  willingly  fubmit  himfelf  to 
**  any  ftich  cenfure,  as  his  fuperiors  mould  think  fit  to  pad 
^  on  him.  4.  That,  whereas  it  had  been  confidently  reported, 
**^  that  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  the  third  and  fourth  peti- 
^  tions  in  jthe  liturgy  had  been  omitted  in  his  church  by  his 
^  diredion,  be  did  hereby  declare,  that  the  third  and  fourth 
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petitions  in  the  liturgy  had  never  been  omitted  at  all, 
as  far  as  he  knew ;  and  that  the  Athanalian  creed  was 
never  omitted  at  eleven  o'clock  prayers,  but  at  eariy 
prayers  only,  for  brevity's  fake,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
curate,  and  not  by  his  appointment.  5.  That,  as  to 
his  private  converfation,  he  was  not  confcious  to  himfelf, 
that  he  had  given  any  occailon  for  thofe  reports,  which 
have  been  fpread  concerning  him  with  relation  to  this 
controvcrfy."  His  paper  concludes  with  thefe  words :  ^^  lam 
forry,  that  what  I  fincerely  intended  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God,  and  fo  to  explain  this  great  myftery,  as  to 
avoid  the  herefics  in  both  extremes,  fhould  have  given 
offence  to  this  fynod,  and  particularly  to  my  lords  the 
bifhops.  I  hope  my  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come 
with  relation  hereunto,  will  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  any 
future  complaints  againft  me/' 
After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  dr. 
Clarke  being  apprehenfive,  that  if  it  fliould  be  publiihed  fe- 
paratcly,  as  afterwards  happened,  without  any  true  account 
of  the  preceding  and  following  circumftances,  it  might  be  li- 
able to  be  mifunderftood  in  fome  particulars,  caufed  an  ex- 
planation, dated  July  the  fifth,  to  be  prefented  to  the  bilhop 
of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper  houfe  met :  fetting  forth, 
"  That  whereas  the  paper,  laid  before  their  lordfliips  the 
Friday  .before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want  of  time,  not 
drawn  up  v/ith  fufficient  exadnefs,  he  thought  himfelf  indif^ 
pcnfibly  obliged  in  confcience  to  acquaint  their  lordfhips, 
','  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retract  any  thing  he  had 
*^  written,  but  to  declare,  that  the  opinion,  fet  Forth  at 
^'  large  in.  his  Scripture  do<Sh-ine,  &c.  is,  that  the  Son 
nvas  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible 
power  and  will  of  the  Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring 
he  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  he  did  not  preclude  himfelf  from  a 
liberty  of  making  any  inofFenfive  corredions  in  his  femier 
books,  if  they  mould  come  to  another  edition,  or  from 
vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefentations,  or  af- 
perfions,  which  might  poflibly  hereafter  be  caft  upon  him, 
**  on  occafion  of  this  controverfy."  After  the  delivery  d 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  refolved,  July  the  5th,  to 
proceed  no  farther  upon  the  extra<Sl  laid  before  them  by 
the  lower  houfe ;  and  ordered  dr,  Clarke's  papers  to  be 
entered  in  the  acSh  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not 
fo  fatisficd,  refolved  July  the  7th,  that  the  paper  fub- 
fcrib^d  by  dr.  Claikc,  and  communicated  to  them  by  the 
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bifliops,  does  not  contain  in  it  any  recantation  of  the  heretic 
cal  aflertions  and  ofFenfive  paflages,  complained  of  in  their  re- 
prefentatiori,  and  afterwards  produced  in  their  extract ;  nor 
gives  fuch  fatisfadlion  for  the  great  fcandal  occafioned  thereby, 
as  ought  to  put  a  ftop  to  any  further  examination  and  cen^ 
furc thereof.  Thus  ended  this  affair:  the  moft  authentidc 
of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  intitled.  An  apology  for  dr. 
Clarke,  containing  an  account  of  the  late  proce»edings  in 
convocation,  upon  his  writings  concerning  the  Trinity.  Lond. 
1714.  o£bivo.  It  was  written,  mr.  Whifton  tells  us,,  by  aHift.  mem. 
vorthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his  **^'  P'  54« 
and  dr.  Clarke's;  and  contains  true  copies  of  the  original 
papers,  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and 
dr,  Clarke,  communicated  by  the  dr.  himfelf,  and  occafioned 
bjr  his  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  condu6): : 
which  letter,  with  dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology. 
The  fcripture  do6farine  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  have  obferved, 
was  firft  publiflied  in  171 2  :  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond 
edition,  with  many  alterations,  in  17 19;  and  there  has  been, 
fince  his  death,  a  third  edition  with  very  ereat  additions, 
left  under  the  doctor's  hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs* 
Bilhop  Hoadly  aflures  us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have 
fuppofed  dr.  Clarke  to  have  retra6ted  his  notions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  that,  "  From  the  time  of  publifliing  this  book» 
*'  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reafon,  as  far  as  he 
"  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  there  pro- 
^  fefled,  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  towards 
**  any  of  thofe  fchemes,  which  feemed  to  nim  to  derogate 
^^  from  the  honour  of  the  Father  on  one  fide,  or  from  that 
^^  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the  other.  And  this,  fays  the 
**  biifhop,  I  thought  proper  juft  to  mention,  as  what  all  hia  ' 
"  friends  know  to  be  the  truth."  ficcwnt^ 

About  the  year  17 12,  dr.  Clarke  had  a  conference  with  dr.  ^••N'S^ 
Smalridge,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Briftol,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  at  Thomas  Cartwright's^  efq;  at  Aynha 
in  Northamptonihire.  Mr.  Whifton  fa^  given  us  the  fol* 
lowing  account  of  it :  *•  The  conference  between  dr.  SnvJ- 
*^  ridge  and  dr.  Clarke  was  propofed  by  the  former,  in  or* 
^  der  to  the  conyiAion  of  the  latter,  and  if  any  perfon  in 
^  England,  fays  he,  was  able  to  convince  upon  that  head, 
**  it  muft  have  been  dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  fully  confider* 
*'  ed  my  fourth  volume  of  primitive  chriftianity  revifed^  and 
^  was  a  diorough  matter  of  thofe  original  books  of  chrifti«» 
-^  anity,  from  whence  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken;  and^ 
^  who  vraxued  no  faga^ity  nor  good  will  ta  enforce  then>« 
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^<  However  he  failed  of  fuccefs  s  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
*<  company  were  generally  fatisfied,  that  the  evidence  on  dr. 
<<  darkens  fide   was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  other:    and 
^<  whether  dr.  Smalridge  did  not  hunfelf  fomewhat  feel  it, 
*<  I  cannot  ceruinly  tal.   So  far,  I  think,  will  appear  here- 
^<  after,  that  except  his  condemnation  of  the  grofs  Arians, 
*'  whom  neither  dr.  Clarke  nor  I  ever  fuppoited,  he  after 
^'  this  chofe  rather  to  refer  to  others,  who  had  managed  the 
<'  Athanafian  caufe,  than  ever  to  enter  direfHy  into  its  vin- 
^'  dication.    Nor  did  he  efcape  the  fufpicion  of  being  him* 
*'  felf  inclinable,  to  what  has  of  late  been  called  Arian- 
Htft.  nem.  *^  ifm  ;  efpecially  at  Oxford,  as  will  appear  hereafter." 
*c,  p.  $29      In  the  years  1 7 1 5  and  1 7 1 6,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cde* 
brated  mr,  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion ;    and  a  colle^ion  of  the  papen, 
which  palled  between  them,  was  publiflied  in  odavo,  in 
1717,  under  the  following  title:    A  colIe£Hon  of  papers, 
which  pafled  between  the  late  learned  mr,  Leibnitz  and  dr. 
Clarke,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and 
rdigion.    To  which  are  added  Letters  from  Camluidge  to 
dr.  Clarke  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  with  the  doc- 
tor's anijwers.    And,  Remarks  upon  a  book,  indtled,  A  phi- 
lofophical  enouiry  concerning  human  liberty.     The  lettect 
from  Cambridge,  which  dr.  Clarke  anfwers  in  this  volume, 
were  written  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  efq;  author  of  a  poem  in 
twelve  books,  mtitled.  The  laft  day.     This  gentleman  died 
in  September  17 18,  at  about  twenty  four  years  of  age.    The 
philofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty  was  written 
by  Anthony  Collins,  efq.    All  the  pieces  contanned  in  this 
volume  were  tranflated  into  French,  and  publiihed  by  mr, 
DesMaizeaux  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueilde  diveries  pieces 
fur  la  pbilofophie,  la  religioh  naturelle,  Thiftofa^,  les  mathe- 
matiques,  &c.  par  meilh.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  aii- 
tres  autheurs  celebres.    Printed  at  Amflerdam  in  1720,  iQ^ 
two  voluines  in  i2mo,    This  book  of  the  doftor's  is  infcri- ' 
bed  to  her  late  maiefty  queen'  Caroline,  then  prince(s  of 
Wales,  Y^ho  w^s  pleaded,  biihop  Hoadly  tells  us,  to  htve 
the  controverfy  pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefr 
^Account,  ,  and  judge  of  every  ftej)  of  it.     It  related  chiefly  to  the  im- 
4fCf  p.  31.  portant  and  difficult  fubje^  of  liberty  and  neceffity.  ^^  This 
f '  liberty  or  moral  agency,  fays  the  biihop,  was  a  darling 
.  f^  point  to  him.    He  excelled  alwavs,  and  (hewed  a  fuperif' 
'    ^<  ority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  mto  private  difcourfe  or 
^  publick  debate.     But  he  never  more  excelled,  than  when 
<^  he  was  prefTed  with  tl\e  ftrength,  tl^is  leari^  adveriaiy 
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:  .^  was  maflor  of;  which  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to 
'^  fet  it  once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  againft  the 
'^  evil  of  roetaphyfical  obfcurides,  and  to  give  the  finiihing 
^*  firoke  to  a  fubjeft,  which  muft  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
OKxality  in  man,  and  is  the  fole  ground  of  the  account- 
^  obknefs  of  intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  a£Uons.    And 
'^  as  this,  continues  the  bifhop,  was  the  laft  of  dr.  Clarke's 
'*  works  relating  to  a  fubied,  which  had  been,  by  the  writ- 
ings of  cloudy  or  artful  men,  rendered  fo  intricate,  I  fhall 
take  the  liberty  to  iky,  with  regard  to  the  fame  tendency, 
from  his  firft  difcourfe  about  the  beine  of  God  to  theie 
letters,  that  what  he  has  written  to  clear  and  illuftrate 
this  caufe,  does  now  ftand,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  be- 
fore the  world,  a  lafling  monument  of  a  genius,  which 
would  throw  in  light  where  darknefs  ufed  to  reign,  and 
force  good  fenfe  and  plain  words  into  what  was  almoft  tke 
privil^ed  place  of  obfcurity  and  unintelligible  founds." jiccoaar, 
Mr.  Whifton  fays,  <^  That  dr.  Clarke  prefled  fo  hard  upon  p.  %%• 
"  Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  ia£k.^  known  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  diicoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  aflift- 
ed  the  dodor,  I  mean,  thofe  letters,  that  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 
efiabliihed  harmony  of  diings,  in  his  own  imagination, 
which  he  ililes  a  fuperior  reafon  \  till  it  was  foon  feen» 
that  monfieur  Leibnitz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little 
elfe,   but  to  confirm  the  great  fuperioritv  of  experience 
and  mathematicks,  above  all  fuch  metapnyfical  fubtilties 
whatfoever.    And,  I  confefs,  fays  he,  1  look  upon  thefe 
letters  of  dr.  Clarke,  as  among  the  mofl  ufeAil  of  his 
performances  in  natural  philofophy."    Mr.  Whifton  has 
pi^dbved  an  anecdote,  relating  to  this  controverfy  ^  which  Hift.  mem* 
^  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  dr.  Clarke,  P*io»» 
^^  ^^  he   had  broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to 

"  hm-"  iMd. 

About  the  year  17 18,  dr.  Clarke  made  an  alteration  iff 
the  fonas  of  doxology  in  die  finging  pialms,  which  produced 
no  finall  noife  and  diihurbance,  and  occafioned  f<»ne  pam* 
phlets  to  be  written.    The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  thro.ugh  Chrift,  his  only  Son» 
Immortal  glory  be,  &c» 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son^  our  Lord, 
All  glory  be  merefore,  &c« 
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A  conAderable  number  of  thefe  klefk  pfsdms  and  hymns  hav« 
jng  been  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  Promoting  Chriftian 
Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken 
notice  of,  dr.  Clarke  was  charged  with  a  defign  of  impofing 
>  upon  the  fociety:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  of  thMi  haa 
been  prepared  oy  him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifli  only, 
before  the  fociety  had  thoughts  of  purchaiing  any  of  the 
copies :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  efta- 
bliflied  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiafticai  or  civil,  in  this 
dr.  Clarke  had  not  offended.  However  Robinfon,  biihop  of 
London,  fo  highly  difliked  this  alteration,  that  he  thoii^t  : 
proper  to  publiih  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches 
and  chapels  in  his  diocefe,  againft  their  ufing  any  new 
forms  of  doxology.  The  letter  is  dat^  December  the  26th 
17 18,  and  begins  thus:  ^^  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an 
^  inftance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which  I  conceive,  myfelf 
*'  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and  you  to  reganl, 
*^  as  neceflary  for  the  preservation  of  the  very  foundations 
*<  o£  our  faith.  Some  perfons,  feduced,  1  fear,  by  the  ftrong 
*^  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  publiihed 
^^  new  forms  of  doxology,  entirely  agreeable  to  thofe  of 
*^  fome  ancient  hereticks,  who  impioufly  denied  a  Trinity 
*^  of  perfons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  I  do  therefore 
♦'  warn  and  charge  it  upon  your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  ob- 
•'  tain  mercy  from  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
*'  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and  by  the  fandtification  of  the 
*'  Holy  Ghofl,  three  perfons  and  oije  God  blefled  for  ever, 
*'  that  you  employ  your  beft  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
^'  your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the 
above-mentioned  new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you 
do  not  fuiFcr  the  fame  to  be  ufed,  either  in  your  churches, 
or  in  .any  fchools,  whtre  you  are  to  prevent  that  mtA 
^f  pernicious  abufe,  &c."  it  is  rare  to  n^eet  with  a  man 
in  hiftory,  who,  as  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppoie, 
was  lefs  fubjeft  to  '*  the  delufions  of  pride  and  fdf-conceit," 
than  dr.  Clarke  was :  but  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
tQ  read  pf  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  learning,  having 
been  abufed  and  defamed  by  thofe  who  had  neither;  an^i 
who  had  been  objeSs  of  contempt,  if  their  being  armed 
with  authority  |iad  not  made  them  in  fome  meafure  objed^ 
pf  fear.  In  the  mean  time,  the  biihop's  letter  was  ani- 
madverted upon  by  mr.  Whifton,  in  *'  A  letter  of  thanksi 
i^  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bifliop  of  London,  for  his 
f<  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of 
•^  dowJogys  &c."  dated  January  the  17th  1718-19:  an4 
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in  t  pamphlet,  iatided.  An  humbfe  apology  for  St.  Paul  and 
the  other  apoftlcs ;  or,  a  vindication  of  them  and  their  dox- 
oiogies  from  the  charge  of  herefy.  By  Cornelius  Paets. 
London  1719,  in  8vo.  Soon  after  came  out  an  ironical 
piece)  ^ntitl«d,  A  defence  of  the  bifbop  of  London,  in 
anfwer  to  mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks,  &c.  addrefled 
to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  A 
vindication  of  dr.  Sacheverdl's  late  endeavour  to  turn  mr. 
Whifton  out  of  his  church.  Mr.  WUfton's  letter  of  thanks 
occafioned  likewife  the  two  following  pieces ;  namely.  The 
lord  biihop  of  London's  letter  to  his  clergy  vindicated,  &c 
by  a  believer.  London,  17 19:  and,  A  feafonable  review  of 
mr.  Whifton^s  account  of  primitive  doxologies,  &c.  by  it 
jnefbyter  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  17 19.  This  preibyter 
was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  William  Berriman.  To  the  latter 
mr.  Whifton  replied  in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  bifhop  of 
London  ;  and  the  author  of  The  ieafonable  review,  &c.  an* 
fwered  him  in  a  fecond  review,  &c.  As  to  dr.  Clarke^ 
condu£^  in  this  aiEur,  mr.  Whifton  ^^  efteems  it  one  of  the 
^^  moft  chriftian  attempts  towards  fomewhat  of  reformation, 
"  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured  upon:  but 
*^  adds,  that  the  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  way  of  modern 
^^  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way  ...^ 
"  or  primitive  chnftianity.  tc^  p^  ^^ 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mffterihip  of 
Wigftan's  ho^ital  in  Leiceftcr.  In  the  year  1724,  he  pubr  Acewmt^ 
lifhed  in  o&avo.  Seventeen  fermons  preached  on  feveral  oci-  &c.  p.  a;* 
cafions,  eleven  of  which  were  never  before  printed ;  and 
the  year  following  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifh  church 
rf  St.  James,  April  i8th  1725,  upon  the  eredUng  a  charity 
fchool  for  the  education  of  women  fervants.  In  the  year 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  omred 
by  the  court  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth  commu- 
nibus  annis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year.  Upon  this  ofler^  mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  the  do6kor  advifed  with  his  friends,  and 
particularly  with  mr.  Emlyn  and  himfelf,  about  accepting 
prrefufing  it*'  They  advited  him  againft  accepting  it,  as 
what  he  wanted  not  $  as  what  was  entirely  remote  trom  his 
profeffion^  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry. 
He  was  himfelf  generally  of  th^  fame  opinion  with  them, 
<^uld  never  thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  pre^ 
ferment,  and  therefore  abfoliitely  refufed  it.  Mr.  Wbiilon 
&em^  to  wonder,  that  dr.  Clarke's  elogifts  ihould  lay  (o 
{iftle  firefs  upon  t^si  refu£U»  ^  t»  in«nupn  ix  AQt  at  4II,  q/  ai 
^  Icaft 
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leaft  very  negligently ;  While  <^  he  takes  it,  he  fays,  to  be 

^*  one  of  the  moft  glorious  a^Sions  of  his  life,  and  to  affoid 

-,. .  *'  undeniable  convi&on*  that  he  ¥ras  in  earneft  in  his  it- 

Hill*  nein*  «  i*  •       » 

loi.'  '  In  the  ytBar  1728,  was  pubUihed,  A  letter  from  dr. 
Clarke  to  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  hj  the 
controverfy,  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force 
in  bodies  m  motion ;  and  printeid  in  the  philofophical  ciaitf- 
a^lions,  No.  401 .  And  here,  for  the  iake  of  putting  things  of 
a  (brt  together,  let  us  mention  a  fad,  idating  to  natural  know- 
ledge, recorded  by  mr.  Whiftcm  in  the  Hiftorical  memoiis, 
&c.  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.  He  telb  us 
then,  that  *<  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  his 
.  **  fon  mr.  Clarke,  faw  a  very  curious  fight  in  aftronomy, 
*^  which  he  does  not  know  that  any  others  before  had 
**  ever  feen :  and  it  was  this.  They  happened  to  be  view- 
ing Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich,  with  a  telefcope  of  (even- 
teen  foet  long ;  when  without  any  previous  thought  or  cx- 
peAation  of  fuch  a  thing,  as  mr.  Clarke  affured  him, 
**  they  both  diftindly  faw  a  fixed  ftar  between  the  ring 
^^  ana  the  body  of  ttiat  planet.  A  fure  evidence,  fays  be, 
**  that  the  ring  is  properly  diftindl  from  the  planet,  and  st 
^^  fomediftance  from  it;  which,  although  believed,  couU 
Ibid.  p.  9.    «c  hardly  be  demonftrated  before." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publlibed  the 
twelve  firft  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  his  royal  hiehnefs  die 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin  verfion  is  almoft  cntiiety 
new ',  2nd  annotations  are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Homer,  bifliop  Hoadtv  tells  us,  was  dr.  Clarke's  admired 
autiior,  even  to  a  aegree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafin, 
hardly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  vras  fo 
unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a  rcafoa 
for  every  paflage,  word,  and  tittle,  that  could  create  anjr 
Aifpidon.  '^  The  tranflation,  adds  the  biihop,  with  his 
*<  c6rredions  may  now  be  ftiled  accurate ;  and  his  notes, 
**  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafiny  of  mmmatical 
<^  and  critical  knowledge.  He  was  called  to  this  talk  by 
*^  royal  command  1  and  he  has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  man* 
*'  ner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young  prince,'  for  whom  it 
<^  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this  excellent  woik 
<'  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well  as  by 
<^  ^e  leaned  nuft^s^of  the  three   principal  fcfaools  of 
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«  England,  thofe  of  Weftminfter,  Eton,   and  St.  Paul's ; 

"  and  the  fhort  charader,  that  the  performance  was  fupra 

'*  omnem  invidiam,  beftowed  by  one,  whom  dr.  Clarke  had 

''  long  before  ftiled   criticos  unus  omnes  longe  longeque 

^^  antecellens,  and  whom  every  one  will  know  by  that  title 

*^  without  my  naming  him  $  make  it  unneceflary  to  add  a 

**  word  upon  this  (vibjeSt"    Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  thatAcconot, 

be  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years  ;    and  that  ^<^*  P-  S9* 

^  the  notes  were  radier  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  The  Hift.  men. 

twelve  laft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publifhed,  in  the  year&c.  p.  m. 

1732,  in  quarto,  by  our  author's  fon,  mr.  Samuel  Claricej 

who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  finifhed 

the  annotations  to  the  three   iirft  of  thofe  books,  and  as 

ftr  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth ;  and  had  revifed  the 

text  and  yemon,  as  far  as  verfe  510th  of  the  fame  book. 

There  has  been  a  fccond  edition  of  the  whole,  publifhed 

at  London  in  the  year  1735,  '^  ^^^  volumes  in  8vo. 

While  dr.  Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  finifliing  the 
remaining  boots  of  H<xner,  he  was  interrupted  with  an 
illneis,  which  ended  in  his  death.  He  had  all  his  life  long 
enjoyed  a  firm  ftate  of  health,  without  any  indifpoAtion  bad 
enough  to  confine  him,  except  that  of  the  fmall  pox  in  his 
fouth;  till,  on  Sunday  thb  nth  of  May  1729,  going  out  in 
the  morning  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn, 
he  was  there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  perform,  the  office  he  was  called  to, 
^  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  home.  '  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought  himfelf  fb 
nuch  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would  not  fuiFer 
himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  remedy,  it  is  remark' 
^le  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong  prejudices.  But  the  pain 
I'ctuming  very  violently  about  two  the  next  morning,  made 
the  advic^  and  affiftance  of  a  noble  phyfician  abfolutely 
necefiary;  who,  after  twice  bleeding  him  and  other  appli- 
cations, thou^t  him,  as  he  alio  thought  himfelf,  to  be  out 
of  danger.  He  continued  to  think  fo,  till  the  Saturday 
i^^oming  following;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of 
^  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his  head ; 
3nd,  after  a  very  ihort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfes  fo^ 
^  they  never  returned  any  more.  He  continued  breathing 
till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 
^idi  was  the  17th  of  May  1729,  and  then  died,  in  the 
fifty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  fame  year  was  printed  Moadly,  a*, 
to  Expofition  of  the  church  catechifm,  and  ten  vo-P**** 
llWc?  pf  iermoQS)  in  Svot    His  £xpof|tio|i  is  made  up  of 
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thofc  le£tures,  he  read  every  Thurltlay  morning,  for  fome 
months  in  the  year,  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  perfonnanc^ 
was  immediately  animadverted  upon  hy  dr.  Waterland, 
when  dr.  Sykes  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  dr.  Clarke. 
A  controverfy  enfued;  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were 
written  on  each  fide,  with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no 
occafion  to  trouble  the  reader. 

After  fo  particular  account  of  dr.  Clarke's  life  and  wri- 
tines,  it  may  not  feem  very  needful  to  dwell  upon  hischa- 
raner ;  yet  as  it  has  been  drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  by 
two  great  men,  it  may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear 
what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr.  Hare  then,  late  bifliop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  and  author  of  The  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  fpeaks  in  that  pamphlet  of  dr.  Clarke  in  the 
following  terms  :  ^^  dr.  Clarke,  fays  he,  is  a  man,  who  has 
•'  all  the  good  qualities,  that  can  meet  together  to  recom- 
*^  mend  him.  He  is  poflefled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning, 
*<  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few 
^  poflefs  any  fingle  one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  (kill  in 
<<  the  three  learned  languages  a  great  compafs  of  the  beft 
<<  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  as  appears  by  his  Latin 
<^  works  ;  and  his  Englilh  ones  are  fuch  a  proor  of  his  own 
•*  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  have  done 
**  fo  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other 
«*  man,  that  was  not  under  the  fuffricion  of  herefy,  fecure 
*'  of  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  cfpc- 
«'  daily  of  the  clergy.  And  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and 
^^  the  good  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper 
**  happy  beyond  expreffion;  a  fweet,  eafy,  modeft,  inof- 
^^  fenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorn  all  his  adlions ;  and  no 
<'  pailion,  vanity,  infolence,  or  often tation,  appear  either 
^^  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  :  and  yet  thefc  faults  are  often 
^'  incident  to  the  beft  men,  in  the  freedom  of  converlation, 
**  and  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unreafonable  adm« 
^'  faries,  efpeciauy  fuch  as  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  vii^ 
**  tue  and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper 
*'  of  the  man,  whofe  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed 
^^  him  into  a  fufpicion  of  fome  heretical  opinions.'* 
Hotdly,  &c.  jjj.^  Hoadly,  the  prefent  bifliop  of  Wincheftcr,  is  die  odicr  , 
?'***'  great  man  I  mean:  when  dr.  Clarke's  fermons  were  pah** 
liihed  In  ten  volumes  8vo  ^fter  his  death,  an  account  wtt' 
giyen^  in  ^  preface  written  by  that  prdat^e,  of  his  lii^. 
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writings,  and  charaffcer :  from  which  account,  and  from  air. 

Whifton's  Hiftorical  memoirs  of  him,  we  have  fele£led  the 

materials  of  this  article.     At  the  latter  end  of  this  account 

the  biihop  writes  thus  of  dr.  Clarke :  ^'  He  was  a  perfon, 

^  (ays  he,  of  a  natural  genius,  excellent  enough  to  havc^ 

^  placed   him  in  the   fuperior  rank  of  men,  without  the 

,  ^  acquirements  of  learning ;    and  of  learning    enough   to 

'^  have  rendered  a   much  lefs  comprehenfive  genius  very 

*^  confiderable  in  the  ways  of  the  world.     But  in  him,  they 

*^  were  both  united  to  iuch  a  degree,  that  thofe,  who  were 

*^  of  his  intimate  acauaintance,  knew  not  which  to  admire 

^  moft.    The  firft  mokes  of  knowledge,    in   fome  of  its 

^  branches,  feemed  to  be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him : 

**  for  they  appeared  to  lie  right  in  his  mind,   as  foon  as 

*^  any  thing  could  appear  ^  and  to  be  the  very  fame,  which 

^  afttrwarcb   grew    up  with  him   into  perfeiSlion,    as  the 

^^  flrength  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  increafed.    He  had 

*^  one  happinefs    very  rarely   known   among  the  greateft 

^  men,  that  his  memory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgment, 

**  which  is  as  great  a  charai^er  as  can  well  be  given  of  it."  A^^^yu^ 

Then,    after  obferving  how   great  the  do<9or  was  in  all  &c.  p.  3^ 

branches  of  knowledge  and  learning,    he  goes  on  thus :  3^* 

^  If  in  any  one  of  thefe  many  branches  he  had  excelled 

*^  only  fo  much,  as  he  did  in  all,    this  alone  would  juflly 

*'  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  great  man.    But  there 

**  is  fomething  fo  very  exuaordinary,   that  the  fame  perfon 

^  (hould  excell,   not  only  in   thofe  parts   of   knowledge, 

^  which  require  the  ftrongeft  judgment,  but  in  thofe  which 

^  want  the  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo ;   and  it  is 

*^  fo  feldom  ieen,  that  one,  who  is  a  great  mafter  in  theo- 

^  logy,    is  at  the  fame  time  fkilfully  fond  of  all  critical 

*^  and  claffical  learning ;    or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and 

*^  mathematical  iludies :   or   well    framed  for  metaphyfical 

^*  and  abftra£^  reafonings  ^  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 

^  in  how  particular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a  degree, 

**  divinity  and  mathematicks,  experimental  philofophy  and 

^  claffical  learning,   meuphyficks  and  critical  fkill,  all  of 

**  them,  various   and  different  as  they  are  amon^  them- 

•*  felves,  united  in  dr.  Clarke."    Afterwards  the  bifliop  in-  ^^^ 

fcnns  us,    how  earneftly  his  acquaintance  and   friendihip  .,^  *  ^*  *'* 

^ffu  fought  after  by  the  greateft  lovers  of  virtue  and  know«» 

Mge ;  what  regara  was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons 

of  the  law;  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  maiefty 

2^>een  Caroline   took  in  his  converfation   and    friendihip : 
>r  ^.  feldom  a  week  pa.(red,    fays  he^    in  which  (he  did 

'^not 
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<^  not  receive  feme  (M-oof  of  thegreatnefs  of  his  genius,  anJ 
<'  of  the  force  of  his  fuperior  underftanding." 

<<  If  amy  one  fliould  a(k,  continues  the  bifhop,  as  it  is 
<<  natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pais,  that  this  great  man 
<<  was  never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  1  I  mim  anfwbr, 
•  **  that  it  was  neither  tor  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor 
^^  the  favour  of  fome,  in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  laifai 
*<  htm.  But  he  had  reafons  within  his  own  breaft,  wliich 
''  hindered  him  from  either  feeking  after,  or  accepting  any 
**  fuch  promotion.  Of  thcfe  he  was  the  proper,  and  indeed 
lUa.  p.  49.  *'  ^he  only  judge :  and  therefore  I  fay  no  more  of  them." 
The  truth  is,  his  fcniples  about  fubfcription  were  very  great; 
as  we  arc  informed  by  dr.  Sykes,  who  obierves,  in  nis  eb- 

g'um  of  dr.  Clarke,  printea  at  the  end  of  mr.  Whifton's 
iftorical  memoirs,    that  **  the  do£lor  would   often  ivifli, 
that  thofe  things,  which  were  fufpe£ted  by  many,  and 
judged  unlawful  by  fome,  might  be  ferioufly  considered, 
•'  ana    not    made    terms  of  communion.     He   thought  it 
*'  would  be  the  greateft  happinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of 
*^  good  and  learned  mens  fcruples  removed  out  of  thepob- 
**  nek  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and   the  dodrines  of  cbi- 
«*  ftianity  reduced  to  the  New  Teftament  only  j  and  that  it 
•*  would  be  right  to  have  nothing  required  from  the  preachers 
*'  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.    This  he 
**  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of 
**  fincere  chriftians  eafy  and  quiet.     This  he  believed  woM 
*^  make  men   much  more  charitable  to  one  another;  and 
*'  make  the  governors  of  the   church   and  ftate  traniaft: 
**  their  important   affairs   with  greater  eafc  and  freedom 
'•  from  difturbanccs.**  Upon  the  whole,  bifhop  Hoadly  nute 
no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  "  by  dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  woHd* 
*'  was  deprived    of   as   bright    a  light,    and    mafterly  I 
'*  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet  appeared  amon^ 
*^  us ;   and,  fays   he  in  the  concluiion  of  his  account,  as 
^^  his  works  muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language   remains  to 
'*  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  I  mav  flatter  mjfilf; 
*'  that  this  faint   and  imperfed   account  of  him  may  be' 
**  tranfmitted  down  with  them.     And,  I  hope,  it  will  ^ 
'^  thought  a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  felf-intereft* 
**  ednels ;  if,  being  fearful  left  every  thing  clfc  fiiould  pro# 
•*  too  weak  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  myfelf  in  bciii|k. 
**  I  lay  hold  on  his  fiune  to  prop  and  fupport  my  own.  t 
*«  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  reafon  to  expelft,  that  any  thit' 
<^  of  mine,   without  fuch  an  afEftance,  can  live,    1  flw* 

•*  Aink  myfelf  greatly  recompenfed  for  the  want  of  anf 

^  «« other 
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^  .other  memorial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  pofterity, 
*^  thus  clofely  joined  with  his  ;  and  I  myfelf  be  thought  of,  . 
*'  and  fpoke  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  charafter  of  The  ^c.  p.'5o* 
"  F&i£ND  of  dr.  Clarke." 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Clarke  married 
Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the  reverend  mr.  Lockwood, 
pjtdor  of  Little  Miffingham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  in 
whofe  good  fenfe  and  unblameable  behaviour  he  was  happy 
(0  his  death.  By  her  he  had  feven  children,  two*'of  which 
died  before  him,  and  one  in  a  few  weeks  after  him.  Ibia.p.  35, 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorrain,  a  celebrated  landfchape  painter, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1600,  and  fent  iirft  to  fchool }  but 
proving  extremely  dull  and  heavy,  was  foon  taken  from 
thence,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry  cook,  with 
whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.  Afterwards  he  went  with 
fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
livelihood  there ;  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  the  language, 
and  withal  very  ill  bned,  no  body  cared  to  fet  him  to  work. 
Chance  brought  him  at  length  to  Auguftino  Trafib,  who 
hired  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  pallet  and  pencils, 
lode  after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his 
hoofiiold  drudgery ;  for  Auguftino  kept  no  other  fervant. 
His  mafier  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him  in  fome 
of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of 
perfpedive,  and  the  elements  of  defign.  Claude  at  firft  did 
Aot  know  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  be- 
ing encouraged,"  and  not  failixig  in  application,  he  came  at 
^gth  to  underftand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfdf 
^face,  and  cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagemefs.  He  re- 
laoved  his  ftudy  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the 
open  fields,  where  he  would  continue  from  morning  to 
night,  taking  all  his  leflbns  from  nature  herfelf ;  and  by 
n&ny  years  diligent  imitation  of  that  excellent  miftrefs,  he 
dimbed  up  to  the  higheft  ftep  of  perfection  in  landfchape 
punting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in  the  fields  with 
him,  for  the  fake  of  ftudying  together,  Claude  made  him 
oUerve,  with  as  much  nicety,  as  if  he  had  been  well  verfed 
b  phyficks,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame' view  or ' 
pit>fped;  and  explained,  why  It  appeared  fometimes  after 
M)e  faihion,  and  fometimes  suter  another,  with  refpe£l  to 
colours,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more 
or  lefs  prevailed.  His  memory  was  fo  good,  that  he  would 
jttint  with  ereat  faithfulnefs  when  he  got  home,  what  he 
bad  feen  abroad.    He  was  fo  abforbed  in  his  labours,  that 

he       • 
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he  never  vt/ited  any  body.  The  ftudy  of  his  profcffioit 
was  his  amufement ;  and  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating 
his  talenty  he  drew  fome  pic^ures^  which  made  his  name  de^ 
fervedly  famous  throughout  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting 
to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  He  has  been  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  his  pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  invention;  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  the  charming  variety 
and  tendernefs  of  hb  dnts;  tor  his  artful  diftriburion  of  the 
lights  and  ihadows,  for  his .  wonderful  condud  in  the  difpo- 
iidon  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of 
his  compofitions.  Upon  the  whole,  Claude  may  be  pro- 
duced as  an  inftarice  to  prove,  that  conftant  ana  affiduous 
apfdication  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius  ;  or,  if  this 
wUl  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  genius  into  view,  where 
no  body  fufpe^^ed  any  genius  was.  This  indufhry  however 
he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  perfonned 
without  difficulty :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
lip  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  mudi 
oommended  for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well 
as  oil.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
of  the  Italisui  princes,  m  adorning  their  palaces ;  and  after 
having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  he  died  in  the  year 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de  Mond  in 
Rome. 

CLAUDE  (John)  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
born  at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  the  year 
1 6 19,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  ecclefiaflical  pro- 
Baylc^iDift.  feffion.  He  ftudied  as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  fathefi 
whp  was  alfo  a  minifter ;  and  afterwards,  going  through  a 
courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordained  at  Montauban  in  the  year 
1645.  He  was  made  minifter  of  a  church  of  Fief,  called 
la  Freine,  where  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards  he 
became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Africk  in  Rovergne; 
and  eight  years  after,  paftor  of  that  of  Mimes.  As  the 
proteftants  had  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  mr* 
Claude  had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his 
chief  talent%  which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological , 
fubje<Sl}  and  he  ufed  to  read  private  le&ures  tofuch,  as  were 
candidates  for  the.minvftry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute 
the  piece,  called  the  Method,  which  was  written  by  car* 
dinaJ  Richlieu  againft  the  proteftants;  but  hearing,  that 
mr.  Martel,  the  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a 
fynodical  cpmrniffioa  fox  that  purpofe,  he  laid  aiide  that  de- 
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fign.    Having  oppofed,   in  the  fynod  of  the  Lower  Lan-^^  I  .^j^.^ 

gucdoc,  a  man,  whom  the  court  had  won  ove^-   to  attempt  '^  *  *  *  • 

a  re-union,  he  was  puniihed  for  it  by  a  decree  of  council, 

which  forbad  him  the  exercife  of  the  fundions  of  a  mi- 

nlfier  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercifed  them  eight  years 

at  Mimes.  >  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poffible,  this  refb- 

ludon  taken  off}  and,  after  flaying  there  fix  months  to  no 

purpofe,  he  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he  preach* 

ed  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  oiFer  which   < 

the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  moft  famous  difpute,  that  ever  was  carried  on  in 
France  between  the  proteftants  and  Roman  catholicks.  The 
occafion  of  it  was  this,  me&eurs  de  Port-Royal  were  at  that 
time  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of 
mr.  de  Turenne  to  the  Romiih  religion  ;  and  for  that  pur*   ' 
pofe  prefented  him  with  a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pre- 
tended to  ihew,  that  the  proteftant  churches  had  always  be* 
lieved  what  is  taught  in  that  of  the  Romanifts,  concerning 
the  real  prefence,  and  that  a  change  of  belief,  fuch  as  the 
proteftants  fuppofe,  is  impoi&ble.    Mr.  de  Turenne's  lady, 
who  always  dreaded  what  happened  after  her  deceafe,  name* 
lyi  that  her  huiband  would  turn  Roman  catholick,  did  all* 
that  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  proteftant  faith. 
For  this  reaibn  (he  caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made  to  the 
piece  of  mef&eurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  mr.  Claude  was  ap* 
pomted  to  write  it.     He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  admirably  well 
upon  this  occafion,   that  feveral  copies  were  taken  of  his 
aalwer,  which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed,  it  could  not 
have  been  made  much  more  publick.  Mef&eurs  de  Port-Royal, 
hearing  of  this,  thought  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  an* 
fwer  it;  which  they  did,  by  publifhing,  in  the  year   1664, 
the  famous    work,    intitled.    La  perpetuite  de   la  foi  de 
l^egllfe  catholique  touchant  I'euchariftie,  that  is.  The  per* 
pctuity  of  the  catholick  church  in  regard  to  its  do<Sbrine  of 
the  eucharift.     It  contains  the  firft   piece,  and  a  reply  to 
«ar.  Claude's  anfwer.  This  minifter,  who  was  then  at  Mon- 
tauban, wrote  a  reply,  which  was  printed  with  his  firft  an- 
fwer in  the  year  1666.     This  work  is  intitled,  Reponfe  aux 
traites,  intitulez.  La  perpetuite,  &c.  that  is.  An  anfwer  to 
t^yo  treatifes,  intitled,  The  perpetuity,  &c.     There  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  merit  of  mr.  Claude^s  book  contributed  great- 
ly to  its  fame ;  but  neverthelefs,  the  ftate  in  which  Jarvfe- 
nifin  was  at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe  of  the  mighty 
Vol.  III.  X  npife 
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noife  this  work  made.  For  the  Janfenifts  coniidered  mr. 
Claude's  triumph  as  nothing,  provided  it  could  butleffen 
the  joy  of  meflieurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
fake  of  promoting  their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places 
the  name  and  merit  of  mr.  Claude,     oo  necefiarv  is  it,  as 

Bav!f\vi)  a.  nir.  Baylc  juftly  obferves  upon  this  occafion,  for  iome  books 
to  aj  r  tar  at  certain  feafons,  and  to  be  wrote  againft  certain 
pcru'iiS,  rather  than  at  other  junftures.  Mr.  Amauld  un- 
dertook to  refute  mr.  Claude's  bock,  and  publifhed  a  large 
volume  in  the  year  1669.  Father  Nouet,  a  femous  jefuit, 
engaged  in  the  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a  book  againft 
mr.  Claude,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed 
in  1668.  Some  prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces;  and 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  his  favourite  piece.  The  author 
of  the  Journal  des  favans,  difcharged  his  artillery  againft 
mr.  Claude,  by  inferting  an  extra£l  of  that  jefuit*s  book: 
and  this  occafioned  mr.  Claude  to  publilh  a  very  witty  pro- 
ving iaie  againft  the  author  of  the  Journal.  It  is  an  anony- 
mous letter,  and  intitled,  Lettre  d'un  provincial  i  un  de  les 
amis  fur  lefujet  du  journal  du  28  Juin  1667,  that  is,  A  let- 
ter from  a  provincial  to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  jounuj 
of  the  28th  of  June  1667  ;  which  letter  was  anfwered  by 
Ae  journalift  fome  time  after.  This  conteft  went  no  far- 
ther ;  but  with  regard  to  mr.  Arnauld,  who  had  added  two 
more  volumes  to  the  former,  mr.  Claude  was  forced  to  en-  j 
gage  in  a  very  laborious  fhidv?  in  order  to  examine  tbe  I 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eaftem  fchifm-  \ 
aticks :  and  he  fhewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  die 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  Janfenifts  only  made  a  gene- 
ral reply  to  mr.  Claude's  book.  They  publilhed  their  Pir- 
jugez  legitimes  contre  le  Calvinifme,  that  is,  Jufl  prqudices 
againft  Calvinifm  :  which  mr.  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the 

Aid.  bcfl:  works,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  that  either  himfelf  or  any  other 

proteftant  clergyman  ever  compofe^.  It  is  intitled,  Utftnk 
de  la  reformation,  that  is,  A  defence  of  the  reformation : 
was  firft  printed  in  auarto  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Hague  in  1602,  i2mo. 

Mr,  Claude,  as  we  have  obfer\'ed,  was  eledled  minifler 
of  the  church  of  Montauban  :  it  was  about  the  year  1661. 
Four  years  after,  he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  cxercife  his 
fan<5lions  there,  which  obliged  him  to  go  a  fecond  time  t» 
Paris.  He  continued  there  near  nine  months,  without  be- 
ing able  to  remove  the  obftacles  of  his  return  to  Montair- 
ban.  During  this  interval,  he  was  invited  to  the  church  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  but  the  congregation  of  Charenton,  bein^  un- 
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irtllfaig  f6  l6fe  a  perfort  of  mr.'  Claude's  ^abflttiesi  gave  him 
alfe  an  imitation  in  die  y«ar  1666,  From  ^at  time,  to  the 
fcvocation  of  th^  edi<^  ot  NantjK»  he  did  very  great  feivicg 
to  that  churchy  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent 
works ;  and  by  the  detail  he  defcended  to,  coAcemtag  the    > 
afiain  which  the  deputies  of  provinces  communicated  to 
him.    No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  head  either  a 
codiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to  difpute  ofF-hand.  He  difcovered 
this  latter  ^ent  in  the  laft  conference,  which  mademoi&Ue 
de  Duras  defired  to  hear.     This  lady,  it  feems,  would 
not  fin-fidce  her  religion,  till  the  had  heard  mr*  Claude  and 
the  bifhop  of  Meaux  difpute  in  her  prefence :  j(he  according- 
ly had  her  wifh ;  for  tbefe  two  illuftrious  champions  difputel 
iDgedier  at  the  counteis  de  Roie's  her  fifter's,  the  firft  of  March 
1678*    Each  difputant  wrote  the  relation  of  his  conference, 
and  aicribed  the  vidory  to  himfelf.  -  Thde  relations  were 
at  fiift  only  handed  about  in  manufcript ;  but  at  laft  tiie 
biftop  of  Meaux  puUiihed  his  relation  in  the  year  1682, 
and  that  of  mr*  Claude  followed  foon  after.    Mr.  Claude  was 
diftinguiihed  from  the  reft  of  the  minifterS)  by  the  manner 
in  whidi  the  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.    He, 
Hioe  them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave  it:  buf 
the  Romifli  clergy  found  means  toihorten  even  that  txme^ 
For  on  Monday  the  22dof  06lober  1685,  the*  day  on  which 
the  re:vocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantz  was  regiftered  at  Paris, 
mr.  Claude  9X  ten    in  the  morning  was  ordered  to  leave 
Fmce  in  twenty  four  hours.    He  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
fiihmiffion ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
te),  who  was  ordered  to  conduA  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France  {  and  who,  thou^  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 
yet  txes^  mr.  Claude  with  civility  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  ex* 
aked  merit  has  a  great   influence  even  on   the  hearts  of 
thofe,  who  do  not  love  the  proteihrnt  religion.     He  fet  out 
boax  Paris  in  the  Bruflcls  coach  -,  and  his  fame  flying  before 
him  procured  him  feveral  obliging  oflices  from  many  per* 
fons  in  his  journey.     He  pa&d  through  Cambray,  where  he 
laj;  and  was  there  prefented  with   tome  refrdhments  by 
the  jefuits.     The  father  re^or  did  mr.  Claude  the  honour 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,   which  mr.  Claude  returned  ;    and  the 
difference  of  religbn  did  not  interrupt  this  obliging  corre- Abr^ge  4t 
fpondence  and  marks  of  reciprocal  efteem.  vie  de  mr. 

Mr.  Claude  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge  j  where  he^**^^*  P' 
net  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
confidcrable  penflon  by  the  prince  of  Orange.     He  ufed  to 
preach  from  time  to  time  at  the  Hague  ;  and  his  laft  fcrmon 
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was  on  Chriftmas-day  1686  :  where  he  difplayed  his  excel* 
lent  talent  fo  admirably,  that  the  princefs  of  Oransef  was 
greatly  afFeAed  and  extremely  pleaiedwith  him.  Theau* 
thors  of  the  fupplement  to  Moreri's  di^onary  have  indeed 
fatd,  that  *^  even  the  French  proteftants  themfelves  never 
^^  looked  upon  his  fermons  as  excellent  ones ;"  but  mr. 
Bayle  has  declared,  in  anfwer  to  fuch  mifreprefention,  that 
**  they  contained  all  thofe  things,  which  the  proteflants 
<<  could  defire ;  fuch  as  the  greateft  regularity  and  order,  a 
*<  deep  fearch  into  divinity,  much  fublimity  and  majefiy,  a 
*^  nervous  mafculine  eloquence  and  a  juftnefs  of  ailment. 
^'  All  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjeA,  continues  mr.  Bayle, 
'^  is,  that  mr.  Claude  had  not  a  pleafing  voice ;  which  gave 
*<  occaiion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  mr.  Morus,  that  all  the 
^^  voices  will  be  for  him  except  his  own  :  but  this  did  notleflen 
<^  the  great  ^me  and  efteem,  in  which  his  fermons  were 
Bayle'aDia. '«  held.  To  go  on.  On  the  Chriftmas-day  we  have  mentioned, 
mr.  Claude  was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  of  which  he  died 
upon  the  13th  of  January  1687  ;  and  his  death  was  juft 
matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that,  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  many  fcandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke 
out  among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fmce  given  fo  much 
pleafure  to  the  Roman  catholicks  :  yet  many  others  believed 
and  aflerted,  that  it  would  have  been  impomble  for  any  maa 
to  have  prevented  them. 

Mr.  Claude  married  at  Caftres  in  t]ie  year  1648;  and 
his  wife  brought  him  Ifaac  Claude,  who  was  born  at 
St.  Afrique  on.  the  5th  of  March  1653.  His  father  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied 
in  the  imiverfities  of  France ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
father^  who  completed  him  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 
thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  examined  at  Sedan  in 
1678,  and  judged  very  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
miniftry.  He  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  the  churdi 
of  Clermont  inBeauvoifis*;  and  his  father  had  the  fatif- 
(si£tion  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  the  9th  of  0£lober 
1678,  and  to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  WaHoon  church  at 
Ac  Haa;ue,  when  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died 
Abtcge  ac  at  the  Hague  upon  the  29th  of  July  1695,  after  having  poln 
¥ic  de  mr.     HQied  fcvcral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

Claude, 

74,75.^'  CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet,  flourifli- 
ed  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
and  under  his  fons  Arcaaius  and  Honorius     Many  learned 
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men  imagine  him  to  have  been  bom  at  Alexandria  in-Egypt, 
this  opinion  however  has  not  been  univerfal :  for  others  have 
made  a  Spaniard  of  him  ;  others  a  Frenchman ;  and  Plu* 
tarch  and  Politian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  pUo0i 
of  his  nativity.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  cam^ 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old ;  and  there  infmuated  himfelf  into  Stilico's 
favour :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil 
and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was  now  be- 
come fo  conflderable  under  Honorius,  that  he  may  be  faid 
for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftem  empire.  Sti- 
lioo  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in 
the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  hi^ 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  i£gyptian  by  birth,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  Stilico ;  for  we  find  him,  in  an  epiille  to  that 
minifler,  heavily  venting  his  forrows,  and  complaining  of 
Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unforgiving  temper : 

Audiat  hoc  commune  folum,  longeque  carlnis 
Nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attoUens  gurgite  vultum, 
No^ra  gemat  Nilus  numerofis  funera  ripis. 
Let  Pharos  through  the  world  by  trade  renowned. 
Thy  rage  let  Egypt  hear,  our  mother  ground  ; 
To  mourn  my  forrows,  from  each  oozy  bed 
Let  weeping  Nilus  raife  his  drooping  head. 

Which  paiTage,  by  the  way,  plainly  proved  Claudian  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  There  is  reafon 
howe\'er  to  think,  that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour, 
and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  Nay, 
if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miflaken,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
panted  him  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any  that 
had  ever  been  beflowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they  tell 
us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered  a 
fiatue  to  be  eredled  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum  with  a  very, 
honourable  infcription:  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late 
difcoveiy  of  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examiner 
ed  by  Pomponius  Laetus  and  Qther  able  antiquaries,  was 
judged  to  be  the  pedeilal  of  Claudian's  ftatue  in  brafs.  The 
mfcription  runs  thus :  ^^  To  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribune 
•'  and  notary,  and  among  other  noble  accompliibments, 
^  the  moft  excellent  of  poets,  though  his  own  poems  are 
*^  fufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal,  yet  as  a  teftimony 
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•*  of  their  approbation,  the  moft  learned  and  happy  cm* 
•*  pcrors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  have,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
**  fcnate,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  erected  and  placed  in  the 
•*  forum  of  Trajan.'*  Under  the  infcription  was  placed  tht 
following  epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  Ids  glorious  to 
the  poet* 

Rome  and  the  Csefars  here  his  ftatue  raife. 
Who  Virgil  genius  joined  tp  Homer'3  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and 
recommended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Lybia,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefolly 
in  an  epiftle,  which  he  addreiies  to  Seneqi  from  dience,  a 
little  before  his  wedding  day, 

Non  ego,  &c. 

No  fpreading  olives  bending  with  their  fruity 

No  vineyarcfe  on  the  hills  t*  adorn  my  fuit ; 

No  flocks  nor  herds  my  plenteous  paftures  feed. 

Nor  fields  of  full  eared  corn  had  I  to  plead  : 

No  golden  root,  nor  lordly  feat  I  own, 

Nor  birth  nor  title  boaft ;  your  name  alone 

Thefc  wants  fupplies :  Serena  beft  can  find 

The  poor  man's  friends,  and  bid  the  rich  be  kindt 

A  goddefs  recommends  and  js  obeyed  ; 

Wealth,  title,  lands,  your  letter  all  conveyed. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  facred  fubjeds,  which, 
through  miflake,  have  beep  aferibed  by  fomc  criticks  to  Clau- 
dian ;  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thought  a  chriftian.     But 
Declvit.      St.  Auftin,  who  was  contemporary  wim  him,  exprefly  fays, 
4ei. !.!.€•    that  he  was  a  heathen;  and  Paulus  Orafius  the  htftorian, 
^'   ..       who  likewife   flourlfiied    about  that  time,   fays  the  £une, 
•  y»i,  f   Gyraldus  therefore  juftly  blames  the  ignorant  credidity  of 
Barthius    and  others,    who  have  imputed  thefe  poems  to 
Claudius  Claudianus  ;  and  rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius 
Mamercus,  a  chriftian  poet  of  Vienna   in  Gaul,  and  con- 
temporary with  Sldonhas  Apollinaris,  who  commends  him 
Vh  1^*  n*  ^^  large.    The  time  of  Claud!an'3  death  i^  uncertaio^  nor 
4f  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life,  than  what 

are  to  bp  collefted  from  bis  works,  and  which  we  have 
^Iready  related  above.    Father  Rapin  fays  of  this  poet^  that 
\\e  has  (hewn  biit  little  judgment  in  hi^  writmgs.    **  There  • 
if  iy^n$y  feyshe,  through  alihispanegyricksannirof  youth- 
^  ^  \  H  fulncS 
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^<  fulnefs  that  has  nothing  folid  in  it,  although  there  ap* 
*'  pears  fome  decree  of  genius.  He  does  not  want  fire  and 
"  imagination,  but  has  none  of  that  harmony  in  his  nunv- 
t  **  bers,  and  noblenefs  in  his  manner,  which  is  fo  mudi 
^*  admired  in  Virgil.  He  falls  perpetually  into  the  fame 
''^  cadence ;  and  you  can  hardly  read  him  without  being 
"  tired."  The  father  is  rather  fevcre,  but  not  without  Rcfleaioni 
a  foundation  for  his  cenfure ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus^^  Upoefie. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  CJaudian, 
which  deferve  to  be  gathered,  and  will  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  tafte  be  found  of  great  ufe* 

CLEMENS  (RoMAKUs)  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at 
Rome,    where  he  lived  a  ^companion   probably,  and  fello^ 
labourer  of  «St.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  whofe  names  are  written   in  the  book  ofphllip.iv.j. 
life.    Ori^en  calls  him  a  difciple  of  St.  Peter*$,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  out  that   he  might   aid  and  affift  this  apoflle  in 
founding  the  church  at  Kome.     It  is  certain,  that  he  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  but  when  he  was  made  fo, 
cannot,   it  feems,  be  clearly  determined.     There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  about  it.     Someperfuadethemfelves,  upon  the 
authority  of  Tertullian  and  I^ufebius,   that  Clemens  was 
confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  to  prefide  over 
that  part  only  of  the  church,  which  comprifed  the  Jewifh 
converts ;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  poflejEon 
and  adminiftration  of  his  office,  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bifliop  of  the  gentile  church, 
ajid  of  Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him :  and  this   has  been 
fixed  to  the  year  93.    Others  have  contended,  that  Clemens 
fucceeded  to  the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64, 
or  65,  and  that  he  held  it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others 
again  will  have  it,  83 :,  but  all  this,  with  the  other  circum- 
roinccs  of  this  father's  life,  muft  be  left  uncertain  as   we 
find  it. 

We  hare  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  ^e- 
nuinels  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftle,  which 
was  written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  quiet  fome  difturbances,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  unruly  brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re- 
eftablifli  and  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  which  had  been 
ddivered  to  them  by  the  apoftles,  but  from  which  fome  of 
them  had  revolted.  The  epiftle  is  a  very  fine  one ;  and, 
Atxt  to  holy  wrk,  has  ufuallv  been  efteemed  one  of  the 
noft  ygluftblc  mgiUHiients,   wlvch  have  come  down  to  us 
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of  ccclcfiaftical  antiquity.  Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Co* 
rinthians  to  be  united,  and  at  peace  with  one  another :  h« 
enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and  fubmiilion  to  their  fpi- 
ritual  governors  :  he  declares  thofe,  who  had  formed  cabals 
againft  their  paftors,  and  had  troubled  the  church  with  their 
feditions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  chriftians :  he 
points  out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  divtfions  : 
he  prefles  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty,  by 
fubmitting  to  their  rightful  paftors,  and  pra6tifmg  aJl  hu- 
mility, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This 
was  very  good  advice  undoubtedly  ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought 
no  ill  effcft  formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  if  it  was  but  fpUowed, 
as  we  could  wifli,  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  us  now 
in  England. 

CLEMENS  (Titus  Flavius)   an  eminent  father  of 
the  church,  who  flourifhed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others  an 
Alexandrian;  on  which  account  he  is  ufuauy  called  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  by  way  of  diftinguifliing  nim  from  Qe- 
Fabric,  bibl.  mens  Romanus.     Cave  goes   a  kind  of  a  middle  way,   in 
Q^'        order  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,   and  make   them  a 
hift.  Literar.  little  confiftent  with  each  other  ;    by  fuppofino;,  that  Qc- 
Dupin,  *c.  mens  was  born   and  educated  at  Athens,    ana  afterwards 
feb.^«Ser,  ^^"^  ^®  Alexandria.     Be  this  as   it  will,    it  is   generaUy 
1. 1[«        '  agreed,  that  he  begun  his  ftudies  in  Greece,  continued  them 
in  Afia,  and  finifhed  them,  together  with  his  life,  in  Egypt* 
His  thirft  after  knowledge  feems  to  have  been  very  great : 
for  he  had  feveral  maftcrs  of  different  forts,  under  whom  be 
not  only  perfeded  himfelf  in  polite  literature  and  heathen 
learning,  but  acquired  alfo  a  moft  exa£^  and  enlarged  idea 
of  the  cbriftian  reyejation,     Prom  what  we  are  able  to  col- 
led from  bis  own  account,  his  mafters  were  fuch,  as  had 
either  been  difciples  of  the  apofties  themfelves,  or  at  leaft 
Stromat,     ^^  converfed  with  thofe  difciples:  but  it  is  reafonableto 
);  !•  conclude,  from  the  interval  of  time  there  muft  needs  have 

been  between  Clemens  and  the  apofties,  that  they  were  of 
the  latter  kind.  Of  all  his  mafters,  Pantaenus,  who  was  die 
laft,  was  his  favourite.  Pantsenus  was  a  philofopher  of  die 
ftoick  fchool,  who  afterwards  became  a  chriftiah.  He  in- 
ilriided  the  patechumene  at  Alexandria ;  and,  if  fome  au- 
thors may  be  credited,  he  had  been  employed  in  that  office,  from 
the  days  of  the  evangelift  Mark.    As  foon  as  Clemens  ar- 

rjyed  at  Alexandria^  he  put  himfelf  undei;  the  diredion  of 
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Pantznus  ;  and  when  Pantaenus  was  fent  by  Dcmetfius,  bl- 
fhop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  the  goifel  to  the  Indians,  at 
the  requeft  of  their  ambaiTadors,  as  he  was  about  the  year 
191 ,  Clemens  fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchool. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ; 
and  many  great  men  came  out  of  it,  as  Origen  and  Alex-* 
ander  bimop  of  Jerufalem.  Clemens's  method  of  intruding 
the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have  been  this,  lie  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  explained  all  that  was  good  in  the  pagan  phi- 
lofophy;  and  then  led  them  on  infenfibly  to  chriftianity. 
For  Clemens  in  his  philofophick  chara6ler,  which  he  feems 
fiili  to  have  preferved,  was  an  ecle£tick ;  that  is,  he  was  not 
attached  to  any  particular  (cSt  of  philofophers,  but  left  him- 
felf at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
firom  them  all. 

Befides  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  td  the 
dignity  of  the  priefthood;   probably,    at  the  beginning  of 
die  emperor  Severus's  reign ;  iince  Eufebius,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  events  of  the  year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of 
prieft.    About  this  time  he  undertook  a  defence  of  chrifti- 
anity  againft  pagans  and  hereticks,  in  a  work,  intitled  Stro-    ' 
mates,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  matter  which  it  treats : 
for  Stromates  fignifies  Variegati  fermones,  or  Difcourfes  a- 
bounding  with  mifcellaneous  matter.    In  this  work  he  has 
made  a  great  colleftion  of  heathen  learning,   for  the  fake 
of  fliewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  iTome  opinions, 
which  the  chriftians  and  the  philofophers  held  in  common  ; 
he  has  cenfured  the  pagan  philofophers  for  maintaining  doc- 
trines abfurd  and  pernicious  ;  he  has  fupported  and  ex^ained 
chriftianity ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  prodigious  learning,  as 
fiiews  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been 
written.     When  Severus   began  a  perfecution  againft  the 
chriftians,  which  he  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  provoked  to  by 
a  rebellion  of  the  Jews ;  (for  the  pagans  had  not  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  diftinguifh  Jews  and  chriftians,)  many  left  Egypt  to 
cfcape  the  violence  of  it,  Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among 
thofe  who  fled  1  and  upon  this  occafion  drew  up  a  difcourfcy 
to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  flying,  in  times  of  perfecution :  for 
this  expedient,  though  explicitly  aUowed,  and  even  enjoined  in 
the  gofpel,  had  been  rrieded  bv  fome  early  converts,  as  a 
bafe  delation  of  the  caufe,  by  TertuUian  in  particular.  Cle- 
mens went  to  Jerufalem,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  fome 
time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after  biihop  of  that  fee* 
During  his  ftay  there,  he  was  of  ereat  fervice  to  the  church, 
p  appears  fix>Qi  a  letter  of  AlexaxiSer  to  the  church  of  An* 

tiocb. 
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tbch»  which  Ckmens  himfelf  carried :  in  which  Alexander 
fays,  that  *^  CIeinei)s  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as  the 
'^  church  of  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  bet* 
*'  ter  when  be  came  among  them ,  and  that  having  been  at 
*^  Jerufalem,  he  had,  by  God's  blei&ng,  greatly  conilnned 
Eolib.  ced.  ^'  and  ftrengthencd  that  church." 

kift.  J.  vi.       From  Antioch  Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria  j  but  wr 
know  not  how  long  he  lived :  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he 
furvived  Pantaenus  at  leaft  feme  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
old,  when  he  compofed  his  Stromates ;  for  he  tells  us  in 
Lib.  i«        that  work,  that  be  had  made  that  coUei^on,  with  a  view  of 
i(3  fervins  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memory  fhouM 
cpme  to  tail  him.    Hiftory  fays  nothing  of  his  death  i  but 
his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reverenced  at  Alex- 
andria, 33  we  learn  from  an  extra&  of  a  letter  of  Alexander 
Lib.  W.  c.  to  Origen,  preferved  by  Eufebius*    Any>ng  feveral  woits 
'4*  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  there  are  only  three  con« 

iiderable  ones  remaining.     I.  Protrqrticon  ad  gentes,  or, 
I  An  exhortation  to  the  pagans :  in  which  he  refutes  theerBor 

and  fidfhood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
I  chriftianity.  2.  Paedagogus,  or.  The  fchoolmafter:  in  whidi 

i  he  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  cfariftian  convert. 

And,  3*  The  Stromates.    Daniel  neinfius  has  well  enoi^ 

compared  thefe  diree  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  different 

degrees  which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  ob- 

ferved,  when  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  (he  knowledss 

of  the  myfteries :  the  firft  of  which  was  piurgation,  the  fe* 

^  cood  initiation,  and  the  third  intuition.    Now,  fays  Heiih 

f  fius,  Clemens  in  his  Protrepticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his 

I  pupil  froo^  ^c  fil^h  of  heathen  idolatry  and  fuperftitiaA* 

I  jn  his  PaedagOjnis  he  has  initiated  him  into  the  rites  and  (fan 

'  ties  of  a  chriltian :  and  in  his  Stromates,  he  has  ^dmittc' 

him  to  a  iight  of  thofe  tremendous  myfteries,  which  the 
Fabrir.  bib^adepts  Only  were  qualified  to  contenifdate. 
Craec.Iib.v.  gefides  thefe  wodcs,  there  afc  preferved  fome  {Meoesrf 
Cleaiens  of  a  fmaller  kind;  as  an  homily  intitled,  Qitisdif 
ves  falvetur.  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  was  iiii 
printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxfori 
in  168^,  with  fome  ouier  fragments,  in  Greek  and  Latis> 
AU  theie  have  been  printed  in  the  latter  editions  of  hb  woriEi: 
the  hf&  of  whidi  is  that  publHhed  in  two  volumes  folio  if*! 
Potter,  late  ardibiiiop  of  Canterbury^  and  printed  at  Qarfaiv 
in  the  year  1715. 
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CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,   famous  for  her  wit, 
keauty,  and  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletet 
king  of  that  country:  who,   dying  in  the  year'  51    before 
Chnft,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldeft  of  his  fons.  And 
die  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  ordering  \hem  to  be  joined  to 
each  other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  u&ge  of  their  iami«  Ptolwnevt 
Ijr,  and  Jointly  to  govern  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  They  were  '»«»«>». 
bodi  Dt  them  very  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only  q^^;/  ^^^^^ 
farenteen ;  and  therefore  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  iMst.  de 
rfthc  Roman  fenate.  They  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  mar-  ^^\f  "Tilu 
ried,  or  to  reign  together.  Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived  Cle-  '*  *"' 
opatra  of  that  Ihare  in  the  government,  which  was  left  her  by  . 
Auletes's  will,  and  drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.    She  raifed 
VI  army  in  Syria  and  Paleftine,'  for  the  obtaining  of  her  refto- 
ntion ;  and  was  now  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this   conjun£hire,    Julius  Caefar,    in  die  purfuit  6f 
Pompey,  failed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.    Here 
he  employed  his  vacant  hours,  in  hearing  and  determining . 
the  controvcrfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  fitter  Cleopatra: 
which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do,  as  an  arbitrator  appointed 
bjr  the  will  of  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  Romans  being  then 
ycAed  in  him   as  their  dilator.    The  caufe  was  accord- 
ii^y  brought  to  Caefar's  hearing,  and  advocates  on  both 
fties  were  appointed  to  plead  the  matter  before  him..    But 
Cleq)atra,  confidering  that  C^ar  was  extremely  poflefled 
with  the  love  of  women,  Jaid  a  plot  to- take  hold  of  him  by 
(his  handle ;  hoping  to  attach  him  firft  to  her  perfon,  and 
Acxt  to  her  caufe.    Tor  (he  was  a  woman  of  ttiat  turn,  that 
^  made  no  fcrujde  of  prostituting  herfelf  for  luft,  oi-  for  in- 
t^f^i  according. as  flie  was  a£hiated'by  either  <^'thofe  pa(^ 
^ns.    Sending  to  Csfar  therefore,   me  complained,  that]iittCaiEiii 
W  caufe  wa&  betrayed  by  thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  (licfa**^ 
^d  prayed,  diat  flie  mimt  be  permitted  to  come  (o  l^m  iH 
P^on,  and  plead  it  herfdf  before  him.  This  being  granted, 
^  came  fecretly  into  die  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  fmaU  Ikiff    . 
dwarfs  the  dufc  of  the  evening;  and  the  better  to  get  to 
Pflrfar,  without  being  ftopped  by  her  brother,  or  any  of  his 
P^y  who  then  commanded  the  place,  ihe  cauied  herfelf  ta 
»e  ued  i^  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be  carried  to  Csefarfs    . 
^p^ilment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fervants.  It  is  faid,  th^ 
^^  work  of  mgenuity  and  wit  cc^ttribut^  much '  to  the 
l^owth  of  a  p^Bbn,   which  Ctefar  afterwards  entertainied 
f<>r  Aat  prineefe :  fit  kaft  it  is  Plutttpch's  opinion.    Be  thispbttrdi  la 
I'itwill,  9ae£ur  w^feofonfibleef  ^  chanm  ofbeaMty,<2«<tti 

not  . 
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not  to  be  touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra,     She  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age  ;  and  one  of  thofe  perfect  beauties,  whofe  every  feature 
has  its  particular  charm.     All  which  was  feconded  by  sm  ad- 
lliirable  wit,  commanding  addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  (b  har- 
moi)ious  and  bewitching,   that,   it  is  faid,  that  fingle  per- 
fe£Hon,  without  the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 
To  be  (hort,  Caefar  lay  with  her  that  very  night;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
from  his  name  called  Caefarion.      The  next  morning  he 
fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefled  him  to  receive  his  fifter  again 
upon  her  own  terms :  but  Ptolemy  perceiving,  that,  inftead 
of  a  judge,  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed,  to  the 
people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar.     A  war  com? 
menced ;  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  batde, 
in  which  Caefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with  it, 
and  drowned  in  that  river.     Then  Casfar  fettled  the  king- 
dom   upon  Cleopatra,    and    the  furvivin^    Ptolemy,  her 
younger  brother,  as  king  and  queen ;  which  was  in  eficd 
to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptoleppy  being  then  no 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  inter- 
fere in  the  adminiftration  of  ftate  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  Was 
determined  that  he  never  ihould  interfere ;  for  when  he  was 
grown  up  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereby  became  capa- 
ble of  fharing  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  name,  flie 
made  away  with  him  by  poifon,  and  then  reigned  alone  in 
Egypt.     Cleopatra  had   alfo  a  fifter  named  Arfinoe,  yrho, 
fiding  in  the  war  with  her  elder  brother  Ptolemy,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  Caefar,  and  carried  to  Rome,  in  order  to  grace 
his  triumpn.     She  was  afterwards  difmi^ed  by  him  ;  but  not 
being  fuftered  to  return  to  Egypt,   left  fhe  fhould  exdte 
new  difturbances  againft  Cleopatra's  government,  (he  lettkd 
in  Aiia.     There  Antony  found  her,  i^rthe  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  Cleopatra,  cauied  her  to  be  put 
Jofieph,       to  death.    It  was  for  the  fake  of  this  lewd  woman,  and  tfae 
aniiq.  L  3ET.)afciviou8  converfation  he  had  with  her,    that  Caefsgr  madt 
AppUn       ^^^  infamous  and  dangerous  war;  dangerous,  becaufe  he  had 
de belli! ci-  i  vtry  inconiidemble  force  as  yet  arrived;  and  his  wsintoB 
vUibna,  lib.  dalliances  with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt,  than  his 
^*  ailairs  could  well  admit.    Some  aumors  report,  Suetoaiio 

among  them,  th^t  he  w^it  up  the  Nile  with  her  in  a  nuif- 
nificent  galley ;  and  that  he  had  gone  fts  far  as  Ethiopiaf  # 

SuetoB  la    his  army  had  not  ref^fe4  to  fpUow  iiiiih 

^t.  c«r.  deopaaa 
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Cicopatra  followed  Cxfar  to  Rome^  and  wa^  there  when 
be  was  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe;  but  being  terrified  by 
that  accident,  and  die  fuWequent  diforders  of  the  city5  ihe 
nn  away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  authority 
and  credit  with  Caeiar,  in  whofe  houfe  (he  Was  lodged,  madt 
her  tnfolence  intcJerable:  to  the  Romans  ;  whom  fhe  feems 
to  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  ownE^ptiane.  Ci* 
cero  had  a  conTerence  with  her  in  Cseiar'a  gardens ;  wheroi 
as  he  tells  us,  the  haughtineis  of  her  behaviour  gave  him  no 
finall  offence.  But  her  pride  being  mortified  by  C^iar's  fate^  Ad.  Attic, 
(he  was  now  forced  to  apply  to  him  by  her  minifters  in  a'^*  '5* 
particular  fuit,  ihe  was  reoommending  to  the  fenate^  in 
which  he  refufed  to  be  concerned.  The  affair  feems  to  have 
related  to  her  infant  fon,  whom  ihe  pretended  to  be  Caefar's^ 
and  called  by  his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  ac^ 
knowledged  as  fuch  ;at  Rome,  and  declar^  the  heir  of  her 
kingdom ;  as  he  was  the  year  following  both  by  Antony 
and  06bviu8,  though  Csefar  s  friends  were  generally  ftanda* 
lized  at  it,  and  Oppius  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  « 
book  to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  Csefar's.  Siieto9«  in. 
Cleopatra  had  been  waiting  to  accompany  Csefar  into  the^*  C«f. 
caft,  in  order  to  preferve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was^*  ^** 
very  great :  for,  after  his  death,  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready  prepared  and 
delivered  to  him  by  Caeiar,  with  orders  to  publifh  it,  as  foon 
as  he  was  gone,  for  granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking 
what  number  of  wives,  and  ofwhat  condition  he  thought  fit, 
for  the  fake  of  propagating  children.  This  was  contrived 
probably  to  fave  Cleopatrs^s  honour,  and  to  legitimate  his 
iffue  by  her ;  fince  polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  a  ftranget 
welie  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra,  was  fummoned  by 
Antony,  to  anfweran  accufation  againft  her,  as  if  {he  had 
favoured  the  intereft  of  Caflius.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in 
fome  meafure^  and  flie  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not 
been  very  pleafmg  to,  the  triumviri,  confidering  what  {he 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Caefar.  She  depended  how- 
ever on  her  wit  and  oeauty ;  and  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  thofe 
charms,  with  which  fhe  had  conquered  Csfar's  heart,  were  iliU 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  Antony's  ^  for  {he  was  not 
yet  above  fix  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  af« 
furancies,  {he  went  to  Antony;  and  her  manner  of  approach- 
in;  him  was  fo  very  gallant  and  noble,  that  at  fuil  fight 
it  made  a  moft  pleafing  impreffion  upon  his  foul.  Antony 
waited  for  her  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.     Cleopatra  arriving  at      ' 

the 
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fhe  itioudi  of  the  rirer  Cydnus^  embarked  in  a  rfSA  lAiofe 
ftem  was  of  gold,  (ails  of  purpk  filk,  oars  of  i2vcr,  aai 
a  concert  of  feveral  inftmments  that  kept  time  with  the  <mu 
She  herfelf  was  laid  under  a  can<^  of  a  rich  doth  of  goU^ 
tfrefled  lik4^  Venus  rifihe  out  of  the  fea :  about  her  were  lovdy 
children  like  cupids  nuining  her:  die  handfomeft  of  her 
teomefi,  habited  like  nereids  and  graces,  were  leaning  m« 
gligently  on  the  fides  and  ihrouds  of  die  veflel :  die  ftraeU 
that  were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  die  river,  whick 
were  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  » 
thither  with  fuch  eameftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  qhhiiii» 
ed  on  a  throne  to  make  a  fliow  of  majefty,  was  left  quite  alone| 
while  the  multitude  at  the  river  fliouted  for  joy,  and  cried, 
that  **  the  goddefs  Venus  was  come  to  vifit  die  god  Bacdiot 

Appiao*  lib.  *^  for  the  happtnefs  of  Afia." 

^*  6y  thefe  arts  and  die  charms  of  her  peribn,  (he  drav 

Antony  into  thofe  fnares,  which  held  him  en&a^cd  to  ho) 
as  long  as  he  livedo  and  finally  caufed  his  dealfa.  For  tbe 
preient  fte  accompanied  him  as  (ar  as  Tyre;  and,  diere 
taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to  £gypt»  firmly  perfualfld 
diat  h^  could  not  ftay  long  behind  her.  She  wms  venr  n^ 
in  her  perftiafion ;  for  Antony  foon  followed  her,  and  ffieA 
die  winter  with  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  th<^e  pleafures  wkick 
file  every  day  prefented  him  with  in  fome  new  and  deUghtM 
fliapei  For  never  did  any  one  pefleie,  like  diie  queen,  dtt 
&rt  of  refining  and  heightening  pieafwre  by  the  charms  d 
lioveityi  She  introduced  them  into  fihe  moft  ferious  bufi» 
nefs  I  and  even  the  moft  inconfiderable  trifles,  when  ifflh 
naged  by  heri  received  fiich  an  air  as  made  them  uffMlH 
diverfions :  fo  that  whether  they  jdayed,  or  treated  one  aao* 
ther,  or  hunted,  this  queen  ftill  made  one,  and  was,  as  il 
Ipene^  die  foul)  animating  the  whole  with  fome  lively  picci 
of  merriment.  She  was  probably  the  moft  voluptiious,  al, 
weM  as  the  moft  profufe  woman,  mat  any  hiflory  has  roosid^ 
ed.  Afterwards,  m^en  Antony  returnea  Wom  the  P^urthiii^ 
War,  although  he  was  grown  a  great  proficient  in  Egyptiai 
luxury,  and  carried  things  every  day  with  more  delicacy  ui 
expence,  yet  Cleopatra  smFeiSted  to  look  upon  his  entertadH 
Aients  with  an  air  of  contempt ;  only  diat  he  •might  afe 
her,  as  he  did,  what  (he  could  add  to  the  magnificence  el. 
his  treats  ?  *^  1  will,  iaid  (he,  give  you  one^  that  fliai]  cdl 
•*  fifty  two  dioufand  pound/*  He  judging  the  thing  impoffiU% 
a  wager  was  laid;  and  the  next  day  me  made  a  feaft,  which 
in  the  firft  courfe,  had  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  Antoof- 
"began  to  rally  her,  and  to  demand  the  wager.    The  qucca 

defirei 
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le^d'Iiim  not  to  be  fo  bafly,  teffing  hkn^  that  liAs  wt» 
kt  the  firft  coiufe,  but  that  herfelf  would  fup  alaae  oif  diat 
film.  She  then  ordered  in  t^ie  fecond  courfe,  and  vtiiert 
Cbey  only  brought  t  golden  cup,  filled  with  a  ftrong  diflblvt 
ing  vinegar  ;  and  having  two  pearls  for  her  pendants  of  anf 
ftieilimable  price,  fhe  took  one  offy  and  put  it  into  the  cup, 
and  when  it  viras  diilblved  drank  it  off.  Plancud^  who  was 
the  judge,  prefently  Uid  Bold  on  die  othcfr,  which  fhe  was 
going  to  take  ofF;  and  condemned  Antony  to  hk  the'  wager^ 
who  was  extremely  troubled  for  the  lofs  of  fiich  a  jewel*  T>Mf 
lemaining  pearl,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  came  iiito  the 
hands  of  O&avius  Caefar,  who  caufed  it  to  be  cut  afunder^ 
and  made  of  it  two  pendants  for  the  image  of  Venus ;  which 
fe  thought  glorioufly  adorned  with  hdf  of  this  prodigal 
Queen's  Kipper.  In  this  manner  did  thie  witty  Egyptian  chann 
dm  great  Roman ;  till  carryinc  him  fuccefively  from  one 
pkafure  to  another,  fhe  ferved  him  as  Dalilah  did  Sampfbttj 
lint  is,  entirely  deprived  him  of  all  his  ffarength. 

The  paffion  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  and  the  gifb  he 
dsBy  made  her  of  Roman  provinces,  which  he  joined  to  her 
dominions,  raifed  great  murmurings  at  Rome,  which  Cxftat 
frivatefy  abetted  and  encouraged :  for  Caefar,  pardy  out  o# 
•  defire  to  reign  albne,  and  pardy  to  refent  the  ufage  of  his 
fterOfbnria,  whom  Antony  had  married,  wanted  very  much 
f6]»reak  with  him,  and  to  renew  the  war.  To  pave  the  way  for 
Ais,  when  Antony  returned  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
againfltheParthians,  Cxfar  fentOdaviato  meet  him.  Anto- 
ijf  was  then  at  Leucopolis  between  Tyre  and  SidoiK,  where  he 
ibttted  for  Cleopatra  with  great  impatience.    At  lengdi  (he 
^e ;  and  almofl  at  the  fame  time  arrived  a  monger  from 
0£bvia,  who  fhud  at  Athens.    This  was  very  heavy  news 
fer  Cleopatra ;  who  had  great  reafon  to  dread  fo  powerful « 
tM,    She  betook  herfelf  immediately  to  the  arts  fhe  hact 
keen  praAifing  all  her  life.    She  feigned  a  deep  melancholy; 
fte  abftained  almoft  endrelv  from  food ;  and  when  fhe  was 
Hear  Antony,  fhe  beheld  him  with  languifhing  eyes,  after 
>  very  paffionate  manner,  as  one  quite  befide  herfelf  with 
iove;  fhe  let  fall  tears  in  his  prefence,  and  turned  away  her 
face,  as  if  fhe  defired  to  hide  from  him  thofe  marks  of  her 
grief.    Half  this  would  have  been  fuflicient  to  overcome 
Antony's  vreaknefs  ;  who,  after  he  had  fent  word  to  OAa- 
*ia  to  return  to  Rome,  waited  uponK^leopatra  back  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  paiTed  the  winter  in  an  kinds  of  pfeafure. 
Here,  as  if  he  had  meapt  to  vex  the  Romans,  he  difpofed 
of  the  provinces  in  his  fharc  of  the  empire^  in  favour  of 
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Cleopaitfa  and  her  children.  He  did  it  with  folemnity;  £k 
ere£bkl  a  ^one  of  iilver  in  the  eymnaiium.  Upon  diis 
throne  were,  two  feats  of  gold,  one  for  him,  another  for  Cle- 
<^>atra  $  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  he  de- 
clared her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  and  Lower  Syrian 
ailbciating  with  her  Cse(arion,  the  fon  whom  (he  had,  or  prc' 
tended  to  Jiave,  for  we  fee  it  was  doubted,  by  Julius  Caefar. 
To  the  children  which  he  had  by  her,  he  gave  the  title  of 
king  of  kings  ;  and  for  their  dominions,  to  Alexander,  the 
eldeft,  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which  he 
faid  he  would  conquer  in  a  very  little  time.  Ptolemy,  the 
younger,  had  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Theo 
there  appeared  Alexander  in  a  long  Median  veft,  with  a  high 
cidaris  and  tiara,  which  was  the  mark  of  fovereignty  among 
thofe  nations.  Ptolemy  had  Grecian  bufldns,  a  ro]raI  man- 
tle, and  a  large  hat  adorned  with  a  diadem,  after  the  man- 
nar  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  In  thefe  habits  they  cazne 
to  thank  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  embraced  them} 
and  immediately  two  companies  of  guards,  all  chofen  hand- 
fome  perfons,  tne  one  Armenians,  and  the  other  Macedoni- 
ans, were  drawn  up  near  thefe  young  princes.  Bat  die 
moft  ftriking  fight  in  this  folemnity  was  Cleopatra  herfelfi 
who  was  dreiled  like  the  goddefs  Ifis ;  and  ever  after,  when 
(he  appeared  in  publick,  ihe  wore  tliat  habit ;  and  all  her 
edi^  and  decrees  were  received  as  oracles  of  the  nev 
AppUs*  ftc.  Ifis^ 

*  Casfar  now  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  declare  againft 
Antony  \  and  preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made  qd 
both  fides.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  Ephefus ;  wheiv 
bis  lieutenants  had  got  together  eight  hundred  veffels. 
Anthony  was  advifed  to  fend  Cleopatra  back  to  Egjp^ 
till  the  war  was  ended,  and  had  refolved  fo  to  do  ;  but  ibe^ 
fearing  leaft  0£bvia  fhould  take  the  oportunity  of  her  ah* 
fence  to  come  to  her  hufband  and  make  a  peace,  over^ruld 
this  project,  and  went  on  with  him  to  Samos.  Here,  by  war 
of  preparation  for  fo  great  an  enterprife,  they  began  with  aS 
the  pleafures,  that  could  be  invented.  Tneir  cares  wett 
very  pleafantly  divided.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  kingSi 
princes,  and  nations,  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  fea,  ani 
from  Armenia  to  Dalmatia,  had  orders  to  fend  armSi 
provifions,  and  foldiers  to  Samos  ;  on  the  other,  all  the  co- 
medians, dancers,  muficians,  and  buffoons  were  obliged  to 
come  to  this  ifle  \  fo  that  a  fhip  which  was  thought  to  be 
laden  with  foldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  proved  to  be 
laden  with  players,  fcenes,  and  machines  for  the  (lage  \  and 
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Hi^ile  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  in  extreme  defolation,  joy 
tod  all  kinds  df  pleafure  ruled  here>  as  if  they  had  all  made 
choice  of  this  place  to  retire  to.  Antony^  however,  had 
loft  a  great  deal  of  the  relifh  he  fortnerly  had  for  this  fort  of 
doings :  his  temper  was  confiderahly  foured ;  and  he  was 
out  of  hinnour  w^  Cleopatra  to  that  degree,  that  he  even 
began  to  fufpe£t  faCr  of  attempts  againft  his  life,  and  would 
bit  nothing  without  a  tailen  But  as  this  precaution  feemed 
injurious  to  Cleopatra,  (he  undertook  to  convince  him,  that 
it  va9  in  v^n  to  guard  againft  her  addrefs  and  management^ 
whenever  Ihe  pleafed  to  exert  it.  Once,  at  a  meal  therefore, 
Ihc  proofed  a  new  diverfion  of  drinking  one  another's  gar- 
lands, which  was  to  be  done  by  dipping  the  flowers  of  them 
in  wine.  Antony  applauded  the  frolidk,  and  would  begin 
it  with  Cleopatra  s  garland,  as  (he  well  forefaw ;  but  upon 
his  offering  to  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  fhe  prevented  him, 
and  faid,  *'  Now,  know  Cleopatra  better^  and  learn  by  this 
^  inftance,  that  all  your  precautions  againft  her  would  ngnify 
"  nothing,  if  her  heart  were  not  interefted  in  your  preferva- 
**  tion/'  It  feems  all  the  outfide  flowers  of  it  were  poifoned  j 
Suid  to  (hew  that  they  were,  a  criminal  was  inunedi- 
ately  brought  in  by  her  order  who  drank  the  wine^  and  ex« 
J«r«i  on  the  place. 

it  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating 
the  war  between  Antony  and  Cxfar ;  the  battle  of  Afl^ium, 
as  is  well  known,  determined  the  vidory  in  favour  of  tht 
latter ;  where  Cleopatra  flying  firft,  Antony  haftened  after* 
Re  conceived  however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon 
this  occafion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing  her  : 
bat  afterwards  recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  him- 
fdf  to  pleafure.  In  the  mean  time  Cleopatra  made  trial  of 
all  forts  of  poifons  upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  fer- 
ptnts )  and  finding,  after  many  experiments,  that  the  fting  of 
an  afp  gave  the  quickeft  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed 
fcc,  from  that  very  time,  made  choice  of  that  kind  of  death 
if  her  ill  fortune  fhould  drive  her  to  an , extremity.  After 
they  were  returned  to  Egypt,  and  found  themfelves  aban* 
doncd  by  all  their  allies,  diey  fent  to  make  propofals  to  Cae-  - 
lar.  Cleopatra  a&cd  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children  j 
and  Antony  defired,  he  might  live  as  a  private  man  at 
Athens,  if  Caefar  was  not  willing  he  fliould  tarry  in  Egypt. 
Caefar  abfolutely  rejefted  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent  to 
Cleopatra,  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  juft 
ind  reafonable,  if  (he  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or 
drive  him  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  a£t  openly 
^  Vol.  ni.  Y  again(l 
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mkA  Aatony ;  but  after  tlus  &e  beosfed  him  in  cvcqr 
enbrt  thtt  he  made,  till  fhe  oUifed  him  t»  pot  an  cni  to 
hi^  own  lifey  fi>r  fdnr  of  fidling  intt  GKfirtr*a  haad^  When 
Antony  was  dead,  Clecmtra  could  noe  ibrbear  moll  9<C<iii- 
ateiy  bemoaning  the  lo&  of  htm^  howeter,  iq^  Gsfiur't 
approach  to  Alexandria,  flie  was  quite  attentive  to  her 
own  fecuritv.  Near  the  trmpie  of  ^  flie  hnd  ruled 
a  ftately  building,  which  fhe  defegned  for  her  iqiuldue.  In* 
to  this  fhe  now  retired ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewds,  peads,  ivory^  raony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  filled  ~ 
with  torches,  fiigEots,  tow,  and  other  combuftiUe 
fo  that  Caefar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left,  out  of 
defpair,  fhe  fhould  burn  herfelf  in  it  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches; 
and  therefore  contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time^ 
that  fhe  might  expert  all  eood  ufage  from  the  efkem  he  had 
for  her.  The  truth  is,  Oefar  eameftly  defued  to  expofe  this 
queen  in  his  triumph,  to  the  Romans ;  and  with  diis  view 
fent  Proculus  to  employ  all  his  art  and  addrefs  to  feize  upoa 
her.  Cleopatra  would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  flole  in 
with  two  others  at  a  window ;  which  one  of  her  women 
perceiving,  cried  out,  poor  princefs  you  are  taken.  At 
this  cry  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  and  drew  out  a  dagger,  * 
with  an  intent  to  flab  herfelf;  but  the  Roman  caught  hoU 
of  her  arm,  and  iaid,  will  you  madam  injure  both  youriUf 
and  Cxfar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  moft  iiluftrious  tcfiimo- 
ny  he  can  give  of  his  generoiity,  and  make  the  gentieft  of 
princes  p^fs  for  cruel  ?  he  then  took  the  dagger  from  her, 
and  fearched  all  her  deaths  with  care,  left  fhe  fhould  have 
any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 

Cxfar  was  extremely  joyed  with  the  news  of  having  in  hb 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  E^pt 
above  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  yet  commanded  her  to  be 
ferved  in  all  refpe(^  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfblable 
for  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave 
her  hopes  that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with  her  life. 
She  had  befides  reiblved  td  abftain  from  eating ;  but  this  be* 
ing  known,  her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  fhe 
perTifted  in  that.  Csefar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and 
by  his  civilities  to  confirm  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her 
upon  a  low  bed  ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  Caefar,  fhe  rpfe  up 
in  her  fhift,  and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  lift- 
ed her  up,  and  fat  down  at  her  bed's  head«  She  began  to 
juftify  herfelfi  but  the  proofs  againft  her  being  too  notorious, 
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iktf  turdai  her' jufUfication  inio  prayers,  aiid  put  into  hii 
hind  an  inventory  of  all  her  treafure  and  jewels.     Seleucus^ 
Ckopatn's  tieafurer,  had  followed  Cxfar ;  and  by  a  harba^ 
roiB  Higradtude  affirmed  her  to  have  concealed  many  things 
Wfaidi  were  not  in  that  account.    Upon  this  Cleopatr^s 
choler  arofe ;  (he  threw  herfelf  out  of  bed^  and  running  to 
du  perfidious  officer,  took  him  by  the  hair^  and  beat  him 
feverely.    Her  anger  might  be  real ;  yet  the  cfaaraAer  of  this     ^        ^  ^ 
moman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpe£l,  Uiat  it  was  but  to  fhew 
QeEur  her  beautiful  Ihape  and  body,  which  (he  had  ftill  fomt 
confidence  in.     He  did  not  feem  moved  by  it;  but  only 
laughed  at  the  thing,  and  led  the  quven  to  her  bed.     Having 
private  notice  foon  after,  that  fhe  was  to  be  carried  to  RonCie 
irithin  direr  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  jQiow  at  Caefar's 
triumph,  ihe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp,  which» 
Aey  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of  figsj 
ana  dt  this  ihe  died,  not  however  till  0ie  had  paid  ceitatn 
fitnerad   rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,   and  fhed  abun- 
dance of  tears  over  his  tomb.    Caefar  was  extremely  trou-^ 
bled  at  her  death,  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greateft  or- 
nameM  of  his  triumph ;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
^ireatnefs  of  her  courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofi  of  li- 
berty.   He  ordered  h^r  a  very  magnificent  funeral ;  and  her 
»k|d7,  as  (he  defured,  was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 
\    Thus  died  this  princefs,  whole  wit  and  beauty  made  (o 
!  Butch  noife  in  the  world,  after  (he  had  reigned  from  the  death 
;  tf  her  father  twenty  two  years,  and  lived  thirty  nine,  (he  was  a 
iroman  of  great  parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  wickednefs. 
She  fpoke  feveral  languages  with  the  utmoft  readinefs ;  for  be- 
ing weU  (killed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  (he  could  converfe  ^^^    .  . 
with  Ethiopians,    Troglodites,    Jews,   Arabians,    Syrians,  Antao^  ' 
-Medes,  and  Periians,  without  an  interpreter^  and  always 
gave  to  fuch,  as  were  of  thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had 
occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an  anfwer  in  their  own  languagei 
In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolemys 
in  Egypt,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  death  of  Alex-" 
ander,  two  hundred  ninety  four  years;  for  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  into  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  province,  and  fo  re-* 
mained  fix  hundred  feventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  of  our  Lrord  641*  Eimsfda. 

Hift.Safict- 

CLERC,  (John  La)  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and  univer-   ^* 
ial  kho\^y  was  bom  at  Geneva  upon  the  19th  of  March,      ... 
in  the  year  1657.   His  father  Stephen  Le  Clerc  was  a  learn-  &^J^7?. 
ed.and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who  iirft  pra^ifed  phy-7.  Amflu  * 
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fide,  and  was  afterwirda  made  Gredc  piofcffixr  Iri  Aataoft 
demv,  and  fenator  of  the  republick ;  hk  modicr  Sdaiutt 
Gauadn  was  a  fcnator's  daughter,  and  of  an  illuftrious  £uiuly« 
He  had  two  brothers  younger  dian  himfelf :  Daniel,  an  emf* 
-  nent  phyfician  and  fenator  at  Geneva,  who  wrote  in  Frendiy 
a  hiftory  of  phyiick,  as  far  as  to  Gakn's  time,  whidi  was 

I^ubliihea  at  iunfterdam  in  the  year  1702,  and  highly  va«i 
ued  by  the  profeflbn  in  diat  fcience ;  and  Francis,  whd 
cicrici  viu  fettled  at  Leipfick  in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their-fifr* 
*  optii,f«  Either  took  great  care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fisnc 
'^  '*         to  a  grammar  fchool  at  eight  )rears  of  age;  where  he  fixai 
difcovered  a  violent  inclination  to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius 
for  poetry,  that,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  culti* 
vated  it,  he  'would  probably  have  gained  no  finall  reputation 
in  diat  way.    But  the  more  ferious  ftudies,  to  which  he  ap« 
plied  himfelf,  made  him  entirely  negle^  poetry,  fo  that  he 
never  wrote  verfes,  but  on  particular  occafions*    Thus  in 
the  year  1689,  having  tranflated  into  French  two  fiarmonS 
of  buhop  Burnet,  preached  before  kin^  William,  on  aocount^ 
he  fays,  of  the  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  himfelf 
and  tnat  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem  is 
heroick,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiack  verft,  de 
Anglia  libertate,    that,  is,    Upon  England  reftored  to  if* 
i^U.io.  ii.berty. 

-  when  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old,  he  wa»  removed 
from  the  grammar  fchool,  and  placed  under  mr.  Chouet^  t 
very  learned  man,  to  ftudy  philofophy  $  and  in  this  he  fpcnS 
two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  divinil]^ 
thinking  it  better  to  employ  another  year  perfe6Ung  him* 
felf  ftill  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  alfo  in  acquiring  tbs  ' 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  did  fb :  he  read  all 
she  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in  this  purfutt; 
and  it  was  this  conftant  affiduity  and  application^  to  which 
he  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him  afterwaidi  , 
%o  ^  through  k  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of  reading'nd 
writing,  and  to  publiih  fo  many  works  as  he  has  dose.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  umier  Phi' 
lip  Meftrezat,  Francis  Turredn,  and  Lewis  Tronchin  $  anl  \ 
he  attended  their  ledhu'es  above  two  years.  Some  time  be* 
fore,  great  difputes  had  arifen  at  Geneva  about  the  univer^* 
fality  of  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  Chrift's  death ;  fevenl 
eminent  men  both  at  Geneva  and  Saumur,  fovoured  diofe 
opinions ;  and  Le  Clerc  alfo  embraced  them  afterwanfc* 
But  as  no  perfon  could  be  admitted  into  the  facred  minifiiy» 
widiout  fuhfcribing  tfie  conftnfus  Helvcticus,  whicfa  impli^ 
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^tiMnrf  ioAriney  few  young  men  enteied  ^ep  into  thii 
controverfy :  nor  could  they  well  examine  th0  opinions,  that 
ven  oontranr  to  dioTe  eftabliihed  by  law,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Thsies  Salmurienfe^  which  Le  Clerc  ftudied  with 
die  utmoft  care,  aa  well  as  ibme  other  books  of  divinity.        ciaici  ^'t»< 
After  he  had  pafled  through  the  ufual  forms  of  fludy  ^  <>?«»»  p« 
at  Geneva,  and  had  loft  hia  father  in  die  year  1676,  he  re-  '''^^* 
fohedto  go  for  ibme  time  into  France;  aiid  thither  he  went   . 
ia  the  year  1678,  but  returned  the  year  after  to  Geneva,  and 
was  ordained  with  the  general  applaufe  of  his  eicaminers. 
Soon  after  he  happened  upon  the  works  of  Curcdlsus,  his 

E'eat  unde  by  his  fiuher's  fide,  which  had  been  publifhed  by^ 
tmbordi  in  the  year  1674,  but  were  not  eaiily  to  be  got* 
at  Geneva  among  the  Cahrinifls,  who  had  no  dealings  with 
Ae  Armenians ;  and  by  reading  thefe  he  became  (o  perfuad* 
id,  that  the  remonibants  had  the  better  cf  the  argument 
a^nft  all  other  proteftants,  that  he  refblved  to  leave  both 
his  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  principles 
were  profefled.  The  end  of  the  year  1680,  he  went  to  Saumur, 
sprotefbnt  univeriity,  'twere  he  firil  read  the  works  of  Epif- 
ppius,  with  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily 
^leafed*  He  alio  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  up-« 
M  the  Old  Teftament,  which  he  read  in  the  Polyglot ;  which 
Aotes  were  of  great  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards 
lo  write  his  commentaries.  While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there 
came  out  a  book  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  iando  amore  epi-^ 
flobs  tfaeol<^cae,  in  quibus  varii  fcholafUcorum  errores  caf* 
tigantur.  This  book  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  ps^ 
in  8vo,  and  confifls  of  eleven  theological  q>ifUes,  as  is  (aid^ 
in  which  feveial  errors  of  the  fchoo£nen  are  correAedr  It 
Was  aicribed  by  fome  to  mr.  Le  Qerc,  whOe  others  thought  it 
was  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty.  It  is  certain,  that,  tnough  mr.  Le  Clerc  never 
ownea  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  mufl  al- 
Qioft  convince  us,  that  he  was  really  the  author  of  it.  '^  I 
*^  know,  fays  he,  a  famous  divine  who  iaid,  that  Le  Clerc 
*^  had  owned  himfelf  the  author  of  that  book  to  him  $  but  I 
*^  know  too,  and  certainly,  that  that  divine's  memory  failed 
*^  him,  at  leaft  that  he  greatly  mifunderilood  Le  Clerc; 
^^  who  vet,  if  he  had  been  ^the  author  of  that  book,  need 
**  not  nave  been  afhamed  of  it,  confidering  how  young  ^^'*^' 
**  he  nnuft  have  been,  when  it  was  written."  We  may  * 
ebfcrve  further,  that  when  father  Simeon  openly  afcribed  SoSStoJ™* 
this  book  to  mr«  Le  Clerc,  the  latter,  far  from  denying  the  ^le  qneiqaet 
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charge,   did  not  even  attempt  to  evade  it  j  for  lie  made  99 
anfwer  to  it  at  all. 

In  the  year  1682,  Le  Clerc,  intending  to  vifit  England, 
took  his  way  through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  This  journey  was  undertaken  chielv 
with'  a  view  of  learning  the  Engliih  language ;  for  whioi 
purpofe,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  tells  us,  be  altogether  em* 
ployed  in  learning  words  only,  he  procured  mntoiond's 
Pra£lical  catechifm,  and  his  annotations  upon  theNewTdb^ 
ment.  Hammond's  Engliih,  it  is  true,  ¥ras  not  the  eafieft 
nor  the  beft  for  a  novice  to  begin  with ;  however  Le  Clerc*s 
application,  and  a  mafter,  foon  overcame  all  difficulties.  He 
preached  feveral  times  in  the  French  churches  at  Londoa, 
and  vifited  feveral  biihops  and  men  of  learning ;  but  the 
fmoaky  air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  re- 
turnee! to  Holland,  after  lefs  uian  a  year's  ftay,  in  compuf 
with  the  celebrated  hiftorian  .Gregorio  Leti,  who  fonnenv 
lived  at  Geneva,  and  was  then  retirineto  Holland.  He  vifitoi 
Limborch  at  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  conditioa 
on  the  remonflrants  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  not  yet  jois 
them,  but  he  difcovered  his  real  fentiments  toLimborcn,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  AriSt  friendlhip,  which  lafted  dll  die 
death  of  that  great  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland, 
before  his  friends  and  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to 
Geneva,  which  accordingly  he  did ; .  but  not  being  able  to  diA 
femble  his  opinions,  which  were  contrary  to  thofe^abliihed  bf 
law,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  account^ 
to  leave  his  native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683.  The  year  after  he  preached 
fometimes  in  French  in  the  church  of  remonftran(s,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  leave  off  preaching ;  for  what  reafon,  if 
not  known,  but  conjectured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Wa)« 
loon  minifters,  who  finding  their  audiences  very  thin,  when 
L^e  Clerc  preached,  prevailed  upon  the  magiftrate^  to  forbid 
his  preaching  any  more.  In  the  year  1684,  when  the  re- 
monftrants  held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he  preached  onoe 
more  before  them  ;  and  was  then  admitted  profeflbr  of  phi* 
lofophy,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in  their 
IL^ponfe^ux School  at  Amfterdam. 

feocimenB  The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hi 
^  "btW  ^^  ^^  ^^*  works,  and  of  the  controveriies  in  which  he  w» 
Se^oUande  ^^ff^^  5  ^^  *>«  will  give  US  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  man, 
p.  30,  37.  and  of  the  prodigious  fervices  he  did  in  his  days  to  the  rvr 
publick  of  letters,  and  to  religion.  The  fiift  thing  he  pMbr 
|{ihed|  after  he  ^as  fettled  at  Amfterdam^  was  a  I^  b^ 
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David  Le  Qerc  bis  unde^  and  late  profeflbr  oF  the  oriental 
languages  in  the  univeHity  of  Geneva,  intitled.  Theolo- 
gical diflertadons,  in  which  rnanv  pafiages  of  holy  fcriptHre, 
and  the  various  idioms  of  the  uicred  language  are  explain- 
ed. To  which  are  fubjoined  Diflfertations  of  Stephen  Le 
Clerc,  his  father,  upon  the  fame  fubje£b.  This  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Amflerdam,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1685,  in 
8vo;  and  there  were  added  to  it  notes  ot  his  own,  in 
which  he  does  not  fcruple  to  differ  from  both  his  uncle  and 
his  father,  as  oft  as  he  thinks  them  mifbken.  He  alfo  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume  an  account  of  their  lives.  Two  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  thefe  two  brotners, 
containing  feme  fpeeches  and  poems,  a  Computus  ecclefiafli- 
cus  of  David  Le  Clerc,  and  fome  philofophical  difTertations 
by  Stephen  ;  to  which  he  himfelf  added  a  preface.  He  had 
publifhed  in  the  mean  time  a  French  book  of  his  friend 
Charles  Le  Cene,  a  French  minifler,  called  Dialogues  upon 
feveral  theological  fubjeAs ;  to  which,  becaufe  of  itfelf  it 
was  too  fmall  a  volume,  he  added  a  fecond  part  compofed  of 
five  dialogues,  wherein  his  chief  point  is  to  ihew  the  mif-  R^p^afc  ^aa^ 
chief,  that  metaphyficks  have  done  to  religion.  featimens 

Between  the  fim  and  fecond  publication  of  his  father's  ^  quelqun 
and  un<de's  pieces,  commenced  his  famous  controverfy  with  J^^^J^e 
the  acute  and  learned  father  Simon;  which  was  tne  firfl:p.43.^9. 
work  of  importance,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Father 
Simon  having  publifhed  his  Critical  hiflory  of  the  Old  Teflra- 
ment,  a  boolc  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  forbid  to 
be  fold  at  Paris,  Le  Clerc  read  it  with  great  attention  i 
and  in  the  year  1685,  publifhed  a  criticifm  upon  it,  intitled, 
Sentimens  de  quelques  theolo^iens  de  HoUande,  fur  Thifloire 
critique  du  vieux  tefhunent,  occ.  that  is.  The  fentiments  of 
fome  Holland  divines  upon  father  Simon's  critical  hiflory 
of  the  Old  Teflament ;  wherein  the  miflakes  of  this  author 
are  pointed  out,  and  fome  principles  laid  down  for  the  right 
undeHlanding  of  holy  fcripture,  in  8vo.  This  work  con- 
tains twenty  Tetters,  m  which  mr.  Le  Clerc,  pretending  to 
give  the  judgment  of  others,  vented  feveral «ix>ld  opinions 
of  his  own,  which  he  afterwards  retrafted  or  explained 
away.  He  furmifed,  for  inftance,  that  the  pentateuch  was 
not  written  by  Mofes,  but  by  private  perfons,  whoextra£ted 
it  from  ancient  Jewifh  memoirs ;  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  were  not  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghofl 
in  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  generally  underflood,  that  i» 
by  an  immediate  and  inward  infpiration,  but  that  they  ufed  * 
9nly  their  ipemoirs  to  relate  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour,  and 
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the  io&Anes  they  had  learned  from  him ;  &c«    MnBayfe'la 
*  judgment  of  this  book  was,  that  ^'  it  contained  very  good 

^^  things,  but  too  bold.     You*  ihould  let  hini  know,  iay« 
<^  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  diat  inftead  of  pio* 
<(  moting  the  intereft  of  that  party  ^i^ch  he   follows,  I 
^f  mean,  the  Armenians,  he  will  only  render  them  more  odi^ 
^<  ous ;  for  he  will  confirm  the  woiid  in  the  notion  they 
<^  have  already,  that  all  the  learned  Amenians  are  Sodnian 
^*  at  leaft ;  1  fay  at  leaft,  and  not  without  reafon.    Thefe 
<^  gentlemen  hare  no  prudence  nor  policy  ;  for  if  they  had 
^<  fl^ewed  themfelves  lefs   prepofieiled  in   favour  of  Soct- 
<'  nianifm,  with  which  they  poifon  all  their  books,  itwotdd 
^^  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  fupprefied  the  ichifin^ 
*<  which  the  fynod  of  Dort  has  occanoned*    But  to  fpeak 
^<  the  truth,  our  Calvinifls    think  it  glorious   and  praife- 
<<  worthy,  not  to  join  with  a  (cBl,  which  is  the  aMnmoa 
Oenviet  de  'f  fink  of  all  the  atfaeiils,  deifts,  and  Socinians  in  Europe." 
Bayie,  torn,  Mr.  Le  Clerc  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  fome  anfwer  to 
i.  p.  t44«     this  ;  and  he  did  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  BiUiotkeque 
Ibid.  p.  %o^,  ancienae  &  modeme.    There  he  neither  owns  nor  denies^ 
^*  (hat  he  was  the  author  of  thofe  particular  letters  concerning 

the  infpiration  of  the  writers  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  but  fays, 
that  he  thought  he  might  publiih  them,  becaufe  diey  oxh 
tain  the  opinion  of  Grodus  :  he  adds  however,  that  ne  did 
not  approve  the  contents  of  thofe  letters,  though  he  paV* 
liihed  them.     As  to  the  opinion,  of  Mofes's  not  being  die 
author  of  the  pentateuch,    he  afterwards  openly  recanted 
it ;  and  in  a  differtation  prefixed  to  his  commentary  cm  Ge- 
nefis,  he  has  anfwered  the  chief  arguments,  by  whidi  he  pre- 
tended to  prove  it.     We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that 
father  Simon  pubUIhed  an  anfwer  to  mr.  Le  Clerc's  fenti- 
mens,  &c.  whieh  mr.  Le  Clerc  fupported,  indie  year  i6S6| 
in  feventeen  letters  more ;  intitled,  ]>efenfe  des  (entimens, 
&c.  or^  A  defence  of  the  judgment  of  fome  Holland  di- 
vines, &c.  againft  the  prior  of  BoUeville  i  for  that  was  the 
name,  which  father  Simon  afTumed. 

In  the  fame  year  1686,  he  began  to  write  his  BiUiodiei 
que  univedelle  &  hiflorique,  in  imitation  of  other  literary 
journals^  which  were  then  publifhing  in  feveral  parts  of  Euf 
rope.  He  wrote  the  eight  firft  volumes  jointly  with  mr. 
de  la  Crofe.  They  were  alfo  both  concerned  in  the  ninth] 
but  their  refpeftive  articles  were  diftinguifhed.  Tlie  tenth 
is  entirely  mr.  Le  Clerc's,  and  the  eleventh  mr.  de  laCrofe's, 
The  reft,  to  the  nineteenth  incluiively,  arc  mr.  Le  Clcrc's ; 
^  the  remainder  to  the  twenty  fifth^  which  is  the  la^ 
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were  written  tiy  mr.  Bernard,  The  time  ttiey  took  In  pub- 
liSiiiig  was  to  the  year  1693  iilcluiive.  Notwithftanding 
the  little  Idfure  he  mi^t  be  fuppofed  to  hare,  while  he 
was  writiA^  his  Bibliotheque,  there  hardly  paflfed  a  year» 
but  he  puUifhed  (bmething  or  other.  In  the  years  1687* 
1688,  uid  16899  he  publfflied  French  tranflations  of  biihop 
Burnetts  Refleraons  upon  Varillas's  hfftorv,  &c.  and  of 
fome  of  his  fermons :  and  in  1690,  he  tranuated  into  Latin 
the  laft  book  of  Stanley's  lives  of  the  philofophers,  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  heathen  philofophy ;  to  which  he 
added  notes  and  an  index.  The  fame  year  he  revifed  and 
oorrefled  Moreri's  great  Hiflorical  didionary,  the  fixth  edi-* 
tion  of  which  was  ti^en  printing ;  and  wrote  alfo  in  French 
A  letter  to  mr,  Jurieu  concerning  his  ufage  of  Epiicopius 
in  his  pidure  of  Socinianifm.  Mr.  Jurieu  had  accufed  Epif- 
(x>pius  of  two  things ;  (irft,  of  being  an  Socinian ;  fecondly, 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc 
was  employed  by  nis  puty,  the  Armenians  or  remonftrants^ 
to  r^izte  tnofe  calumnies.  He  did  it  efiedlually ;  and  withal 
reboked  the  accufer  with  fo  juft  a  feverity^  that  he  durft  notj^yy^  ^ 
venture  to  make  any  reply.  E^fcopioi. 

All  this  while  he  continued  to  read  regular  ledures,  as^« 
pfofeflbr  of  philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  to  the  univer-* 
Bty  c^Amfterdam;  and  becaufe  there  were  no  fingle  au-> 
thors,  who  appeared  clear  and  full  enough  for  his  purpofe^ 
he  pr€ne£led  a  defign,  he  tells  us,  of  drawing  up  fome  trea- 
tifes  himfelf.  With  this  view  he  publifiied,  in  the  year  i69i,ciericivita 
his  logick,  ontology,  and  pneumatology ;  and  to  complete  ^opcra^p^ 
his  courfe,  in  1695,   he  publifhed  his  natural  philofophy.^®'**' 
He  had  dedicated   his  logick  to   the    honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  efq;  but  that  great  philofopher  dying  before  it  came 
fo  nis  hands,  he  addrefied  it,  in  the  next  edition,  to  his 
friend  mr.  Locke,  as  he  had  likewife  done  his  ontology  and 
pneumatology.    Thefe  philofophical  works  are  written  in 
jLatin,  and  were  reprinted  the  fourth  time  at  Amfterdam  in 
1710,  in  four  volumes  8vo;  to  which  was  fubjoined  the 
Latin  life  of  mr.  Le  Clerc,  written  by  himfelf,  and  printed 
^t  the  fame  place  in  171 19  which  makes  a  fifth  volume.  lit 
the  firft  volume,  there  Js  a  curious  philofophical  diflertation 
de  argumento  dieologico  ab  invidia  du£h>,  or,  concerning 
the  artifices  ufed  by  divines,    to  excite  a  publidc  odium 
Ugainft  one  another ;  and  in  the  fecond,  b  reprinted  his 
Latin  tranflation  gf  Stanley^s  hiftoiy  of  the  eaftern  phi-^ 
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In  the  year  16939  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  j  a  work,  he  had  long  projedted, 
apd  been  collecting  materials  for.  This  volume  contained 
only  the  book  of  Genefisj  but  in  the  vear  1695,  he  pub- 
liihed  a  Commentary  upon  the  four  following  books.  He 
calls  his  commentary  a  philofophical  commentary^  becaufc 
his  aim  is  rather  to  determine  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
text,  than  to  illuftrate  or  enlarge  upon  it.  The  fecond, 
which  is  the  beft  editbn  of  this  commentary  on  the  penta- 
Ceuch>  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1710.  His 
commentaries  upon  the  hiftorical  books  ot  the  OM  Tefb- 
ment  were  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1 708 1  and  thofe  upon 
the  Ha«)gra4>ha  and  the  prophets  not  till  the  year  1731. 
This  Im  publication  was  rather  for  the  fake  of  uniformity, 
and  of  appearing  to  complete  a  work,  which  in  reality  was 
not  completed ;  for  the  author  had  done  but  very  little 
at  it,  and  though  he  lived  fome  years  after,  yet  an  almoft 
total  decay  of  his  faculties  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing 
any  more.  The  whole  is  enriched  with  diflertations  on  fe- 
veral  points,  and  furnifhed  with  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical tables. 

.  In  the  year  1696,  he  publiihed  the  two  firft  volumes  of, 
what  is  (aid  to  have  been  his  favourite  work,  namely^  his 
Ars  critica ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  1699,  his  £pi- 
flola  criticae  &  ecdefiafticse,  which  make  up  the  third  vo* 
lume  of  that  work.  The  cenfures  he  pafles  upon  Quintus 
Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  he  decrees 
how  to  judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle  and  charader 
of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  fome 
critickfe;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
is  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfelf  againft  fome  ex- 
ceptions, which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  dr.  Cave, 
to  what  he  had  aflerted  in  the  tentn  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
tbeque  univerfelle,  and  elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and 
indeed  juftly,  that  Cave,  in  his  Hiftoria  literaria  of  ecde* 
fiaflical  wnfers,  had  concealed  many  things  of  the  fathers, 
for  the  fiJce  of  enhancing  their  credit,  which  an  impartial 
hiftorian  fhould  have  related ;  and  that  inftead  of  lives  of 
the  bthers,  he  often  wrote  panegyricks  upon  them:  Le 
Clerc  had  alfo  aflferted  the  Trianifm  of  ^ufebius.  Both 
thefe  afiertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  Latin  dif- 
fertation  publiihed  at  London  in  the  year  1696 ;  which, 
^ith  a  defence  of  it,  has  fince  be^  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria 
literaria.  To  this  Latin  diflertation  Le  Clerc'9  third  voluno^t; 
|s  phiefly  a|i  ^wer|  and  the  firft  fix  letters,  containi)ig  the 
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wBOtitn  of  difpute  between  him  and  Cave,  are  inferibed  to 
tfu«e  Enelifh  prelates,  to  whom  Le  Qerc  diouffht  fit  to  ap- 
peal for  hi$  equity  and  candid  dealing :  the  iirft  and  fecond 
to  Tenifon  archoilhop  of  Canterburjr,  die  3d  am)  4di 
to  Burnet  bifliop  of  Saliibury,  and  me  5th  and  6di  to 
Uoyd  bi(hop  of  Worcefter.  The  ydi,  Sdi,  and  9th,  are 
Critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiqui^: 
and  &e  loth  relates  to  an  Englifh  rerfion  of  his  Additions  to 
Hammond's  aimotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  wherein  the 
tranflator,  not  having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  die 
Cenfiire  of  Cave  and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
rpiftles,  there  is  addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls.  An 
cdiical  Diflertadony  in  which  this  queftion  is  debated,  Air 
iemper  re(pondum  fit  calumniis  theologorum:  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  whether  writers,  whofe  principles  mav  happen 
to  be  difliked  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  fliould  always 
tliink  themfelves  <K>liged  to  anfwer  whatever  calumnies  they 
may  attempt  to  fiiflen  upon  him  ?  The  4th  edition  of  the 
Ars  critica,  whkh  h^  been  correded  and  enlarged  in 
^ach  fucceffive  edidony  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1712. 

In  the  year  1696,  there  appeared  ^  fecond  edition  of  his 
JJfe  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in  two  volumes  in  8vo,  written  in 
French,    and  publifhed  the  firft  dme  in  the  year   1694* 
He  undertook  this  work,  he  telk  us,  in  order  to  try  his  ta-  Clede.  vha 
lent  in  writing  hiftoiy;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  leaft*<>P»i•^ 
in  the  judgment  of  fome  readers,,  that  a  third  edition  of  it,  *^' 
correded  and  enlarged,  was  publifhed  the  year  17149  with 
his  name  prefixed  to  it.    In  the  fame  year  1696,  he  pub- 
lifliel  two  other  books  in  French  ;  i.  Of  godd  and  bad  luck 
in  lotteries,  and,  2.  Of  incredulity,  where  he  enquires  into 
the  eeneral  motives  and  reafbns,  which  make  men  rejed  the 
c:hriitian  religion :  at  the  end  of  which  are  added  two  let' 
ters  proving  me  truth  of  it.  In  the  vear  1697,  he  publifhed 
in  Iiatin  a  compendium  of  univerfal  niftory,  trom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  great.    It  is 
properly  nothing  more,  than  an  abridgement  of  Petavius's  Ra- 
tionarum,  but  for  its  ufe  has  been  printed  feveral  times.    In  1U4.  p.  t j^ 
the  year  1698,    be  publifhed  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  a  9^ 
iLatin  tranflation  of  Hammond's  paraphrafe  and  notes  upon 
ihp  New  Tefhiment,  confiderably  enlarged  with  anim^verr 
fions  and  illuftrations  of  his  own.  He  allowed  himfelf  the  li- 
berty of  corre£ting  Hammond,  whenever  he  appeared  to  him 
to  l>e  wrong;  which,  though  he  did  it  civilly,  and  with  all 
4ue  deference  to  Hammoj^d's  great  merit,  expofed  him  to 
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die  31  will  of  (eireral  Englifh  dirines,  and  we  hscf  9irea4f 
Cltrici  tita  mtimated,  to  Cave  in  particular.  A  fecond  edition  of  du» 
»openy  p.  valuable  work,  come6kd  and  enlaf^ged^was  printed  at  Franck*^ 
**•  *'•       ibrt  in  17 14^  in  two  volumes  folio. 

In  the  year  1699,  was  printed  his  Harmonia  eiraiigdica  ift 

Greek  and  Latin ;  to  which  he  added  a  paraphrase  upon  Am 

whokt  and  at  the  end  ^ome  dilfertationi  on  the  fubjefty  and 

llil.p.  ICO.  alfo  Ihort  notes  upon  the  harmonr  itfelf.    This  woik  w» 

dedicated  to  Sharp  archbifliop  of  York.    Tlie  (ame  year  aU 

lb  was  publiflied  the  firft  vdume  of  his  Panhafiana,  otf 

Thoughts  upon  various  fubje^,  namely^  rriigion,  critiafiBy 

)UAorv>   poetry,   morals,    politicks,  the    decay  of  letters, 

^nd  tile  like.    To  this  work,  written  in  French,  was  (u\h 

joined  a  defence  of  ktmfelf  and  his  vnitings  ^  but  inftead  of 

defending  himfelf,  he  only  expofed  htmfeif  to  frcfh  quarrels^ 

and  to  enmities  which  were  never  to  eeafe.  In  the  Aift  frface, 

the  profeffi)rs  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  univeiiitiea  werCf 

AU.  p.  99*  as  he  tells  us,  highly  offended  at  him  for  fome  things  which 

ieemed  to  affefi  dWir  credit  and  authority  *,  and  efpecially  far 

what   he  had  faid  upon  the   declining  ftate  of  literature, 

where  they  thought  themfelves  particularly  leveled  at :  and  ^ 

k  IS  to  ^is,   that  he  attributed  theroudi  uf^,  'whidii 

as  we  (hall  find,  he  afterwards  experienced  from  that  order  «f 

men.    In  the  next  place,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dilimte 

with  mr.  Bayle,  which  did  not  end  but  with  the  life  of  the 

flatter.     Mr.  Bayle  had  maintained  in  his  dictionary,  undet 

the  article  MANICHEANS,  thtt  thofe  hereticks  could  omoft 

to  chriftian  divines  difficulties  concerning  moral  and  {Jayucal 

evil,  which  it  was  not  poffiUe  to  (olve  by  the  light  of  rufoiit 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  contrary  maintained  in  die  Panhafianai 

that  Origen^s  (yflem,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  chri- 

ftians,  was  fumcient  to  take  away  theie  difficulties,  and  it* 

fitted  mr.  Bayle's  Manichean  in  tne  peribn  of  an  Origenift; 

fni  he  coiymded,  that  ilnce  a  difciple  of  Origen  can  rechice 

a  Manichean  to  fi]ence,wfaat  might  not  they  do,  who  flioidd 

PtnbaiUiia, reafon  infinitely  better  than  her  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  nr% 

ton.  U  p.    LeClerc's  argument,  in  note  E  of  the  artide  ORIGEN^  whea 

)^  the  fecond  edition  of  his  dlQionary  was  puUiflied  in  Aie  ynr 

1702  ;  to  which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  rqplied  in  the  feventh  v^olune 

of  his  Bibliodieque   choifee,  printed    in   the  year    1705* 

Mr.  Bayle  made    9   fecond   anfwer  in  hb  Reponfe  «uz 

queflions  d*un  prorhncial  y  and  mr«  Le  Clerc  a  fecond  le^ 

fh.iTi.ftc.P^T  ^"  ^^^  ninth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  xfbett 

however  he  did  no  longer  perfonate  an  Origenifl,  but  printed 

A  defence  of  Ae  goodnefs  zM  ht^xnefs  of  God  againft  mr^ 

^  Bayia 
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Btyle's  cMtflSonSy  as  ,if  mr.  Bayle  had  taken  die  canfe  of 
Ac  Manich^ans  upon  himfelf.  Mr.  Bayle  pabliibed  a  third  an* 
fivtr  to  this,  inrided  An  anfWer  for  mr.  Bayle  to  the  third  and 
siuh thirteenth  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheqiie 
choifee ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate, 
offered  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  &- 
culties  of  diving  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Francker,  Groningent 
kc*  Hq  was  willing,  he  iaid,  to  fubmit  to  penalties  and  pu- 
pjflnnent,  in  cafe  he^  Ihould  be  found  to  contradi£l  in  the  leaft 
Ac  confeffions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Mr.  Le  Qerc  did  not  leave  mr.  Bayle'^ 
kft  aniwer  without  a  reply,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  tentk 
foiume  of  his  Bibliothequc  choifee,  nor  didmr.  Bayle  negleft 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  for  he  anfwered  it  in  a  booK,  intided^ 
Dialogues  between  Maximus  and  Themiftus ;  or^  An  an- 
IwcF-to  what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  wrote,  in  his  tenth  volume  of 
K>liotheque  choifi^,  againft  mr.  Bayle.  This  however 
snr.  Bayle  did  not  live  quite  long  enough  to  finiih,  fi>  that 
it  was  not  publifhed  tUl  after  his  death. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  whOe  this  controveriy  was  in  ari- 
tation,  there  was  another  between  mr.  Bayle  and  mr.  I«e 
Gere  begun  and  ended.  It  was  a  controveWy  within  a  con** 
troverfy,  which,  like  a  government  within  a  governments 
vAen  mixed  and  interfered  the  one  with  the  other.  It  was 
adKmt  the  plaftick  nature*  of  our  learned  Cudworth.  Mr* 
Aayle  had  curforily  criticifed  the  fyftem  of  dr.  Cudworth 
and  dr.  Grew  concerning  plaftick  and  vital  natures  i  which 
Ibppofes,  that  thefe  are  immaterial  fubifamces,  endowed  with 
a  pNDwer  of  forming  plants  and  animals,  without  knowing 
what  they  do.  He  obferved,  that  hereb^r  thefe  gentlemen,  Contim- 
without  tnbkin^  of  it,  much  lefs  intending  it,  had  weakened  ^  ^^P^ 
the  moft  fenfiblc  argument  we  have  for  die  being  of  God,  2c,*4?tI^ 
taken  from  the  admirable  ftru£hire  of  the  univerfe,  and  ^ve  • 
an  opportunity  to  the  Stratonicians  to  elude  it  by  retortion : 
**  for,  fays  he,  if  God  could  give  to  a  plaftick  nature  the  fa* 
<<  cul^  of  producing  the  organization  of  animals,  without 
<<  its  naving  the  idea  of  what  it  doth,  thofe  atheifts  will 
<<  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  formation  of  the  regular!* 
<<  ty,  which  we  obferve  in  the  world,  is  not  inconfiftent 
*<  vnih  want  of  knowledge,  and  fo  the  world  may  be  tho 
<<  efied  of  a  blind  caufe/' Mr.  Le  Clerc,  having  adopted  the 
lyftem  c(  Cudworth  and  Grew,  thought  himfeif  obliged  to 
defend  it ;  and  did  fo,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheq«e 
choilee.  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  in  The  faiftory  of  the  works  of 
fhe  learned,  for  Auguft  1704  2  and  mr.  Lc  Clerc  replied,  in 

the 
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die  fixdi  vc^ume  of  BiUiodieauc  duHiee.  Mr.  Bqrfe  an* 
fivcred  again  ia  the  hiflory  of  me  works  of  the  leaonied,  for 
Deoembar  1704 ;  and  mr.  Le  Qcrc  replied  anin  in  tbe  fe* 
vcnth  volume  of  the  Bibliodieque  choiCe.  Mr.  Bajrle  tlKn 
iccapitulated  dUs  difpitte^  and  examined  it  moir  Aonfo^dj  ; 
and  mr*  Le  Ckfc,  iq>lied  once  more  in  the  nindi  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choiiee,  and  fo  the  diipute  ended.  We 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  oar  account  of  thefe  dilpotes 
between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  that  the  curious  reader,  if 
he  has  a  mind  to  examine  diem,  may  know  how  to  piirfiie 
die  fevend  trzSts  as  they  lie  icattered  in  the  works  of  each, 
In  a  r^;ular  and  connected  order :  and  they  are  wdl  wordi 
examining,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjeds  which  are 
impntant,  but  becaufe  they  fet  forth  and  illuftrate  the  tea* 
Ibiung  talents  of  two  verv  eminent  and  uncommon  men* 
Let  us  now  leave  mr.  Bayle,  and  proceed  in  our  hifloiry  of 
mr.  Le  Clerc,  with  obferving,  that  a  fecond  volume  of  the 
Parrhafiana  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1701. 

In  the  year  1700,  he  publiflied  hb  (^eftiones  Hieronymi- 
ans,  in  aniwer  to  Martinai  a  Benedidine  monk,  who  a  lit** 
de  while  before  had  publifhed  an  edition  of  St.  Jerom  ;  and 
treated  both  mr.  Le  Clerc  and  his  unde  with  great  feverity, 
becaufe  they  had  faid  fomething  of  that  father's  chara^r  and 
writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  Ojpinion  of  them* 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  therefore  in  this  piece  jufUnes  his  critidfia 
iipon  St.  Jerom ;  maintains  him  not  to  be  fo  fkilled  in  die 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  is  pretended ;  and  fhem 
further,  that  Martinai,  though  a  furious  advocate  for  isam^ 
was  not  in  the  leaft  qualiiiai  for  the  tafk  he  undertook  of 
publifhing  him,  iince  in  almofl  every  page  he  makes  ^regi* 

Cbtia,  Tita  ous  blunders. 

Ac.  p.  106.     In  the  year  1701,  he  gave  the  publick  an  edition  of  He* 
fiod ;  and  the  year  after,  of  Pxto  Albinovanus's  dogies  and 
fragments,  and  of  Cornelius  Severus's  Etna  and  firagmeatsi ; 
to  which  lafl  he  added  the  Etna  of  Bembus.    Thefe  woda 
were  intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  at  Amflei^ 
dam.   The  latter  was  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Theodoie 
Gorallus ;  and  before  it  is  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  rig^ 
method  of  explaining  ancient  authors,  which  drew  upon  haa 
much  cenfure  and  ill  language  from  the  verbal   cridcksf  - 
from  Burman  in  particular.    In  the  year  1703,  when  the  * 
bookfellers  at  Amfterdam  undertook  to  print  an  edition  of 
St.  Aueudine's  works,  after  the  Paris  edition,  they  applied 
to  Le^Clerc  ;  who  not  only  advifed  them  to  add^  by  way  of  im-t 
proving  and  adorning  it,  die  cenfures,  prefaceSi  notes,  and 

difo* 
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diflbtations,  which  Erafinus  and  other  learned  men  hfld 
made  upon  that  father,  but  alfo  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  un- 
der the  name  of  Johannes  Phereponus,  wrote  critical  and 
theological  animadverfions  upon  St.  Auguftine,  wherein  he 
fometimes  commends  and  fometimes  cenfures  him*  This 
cxpofed  him  aeain  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  flaming  ad- 
vocates of  the  rathers ;  and  dr.  Jenkins,  mafter  of  St.  John's 
coll^  in  Cambridfi;e,  and  author  of  The  reafonablenefs  of 
chrimanity,  took  him  to  talk  for  it  in  a  Latin  worky  printed 
in  the  year  1707. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  publiihed  a  French  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  with  explanatory  notes. .  This  work  made- 
a  great  noife,  and  occaftoned  him  to  be  exclaimed  agalnft  as 
a  Socinian.    Some  minifters  of  Amfterdam  did  all  they  could 
to  perfuade  the  magiftrates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon 
fynods  alfo  endeavoured  to  have  it  fupprefled ;  but  neither 
of  them  fueceeded  in  their  attempts.    The  fame  year  alfo, 
he  began  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  by  wsnr  of  fupplement  to 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  which  nad  oeen  dropped  from 
die  year  1693;  and  continued  it  to  the  year  17 14*    Then 
he  began  another  work  upon  the  fame  plan,  intitled  Biblio- 
theque ancienne  &  modern,  and  continued  it  to  the  year 
1728.    Thefe  Bibliotheques  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  may  juftly  be 
deemed  excellent  ftorehoufes  of  good  and  ufeful  knowledge  ; 
and  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  queftion  of 
importance,  relating  to  either  ancient  or  modern,  facred  or 
profane  learning,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  canvafled  in  fome 
of  thefe  Bibliotiheques.     Befides  critical  accounts  of  books^ 
many  complete  diifertations  are  to  be  foimd  in  them  ;  and  noti 
only  fo,  but  things  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  fuch  as  memoirs, 
live),  and  elogies  of  great  men.     The  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle confifts  of  twenty  iix  volumes,  Choifee  of  twenty  eight, 
and  the  Ancienne  and  moderne  of  twenty  fiine  ;  inclu£ng 
the  three  volumes,  which  contain  a  general  index  to  each 
fiibliotheque.  We  may  juft  obferve,  that  thefe  literary  joui^ 
iials  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  any  aflfuminfi;  or 
inquiiitorial  manner,  like  the  literary   journals,  which  have 
tar  (bme  years  paft  governed  the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  candour ;  which 
fhewed  him  folicitous   to  do  the  ftriAeft  juftice  to  every 
author,  and  to  fet  him  forth  in  the  light,  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  feen. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  publifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with 
notes  of  his  own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  and  alfo  of  Grotius 
de  Veritatej  &c,  to  which)  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatif^ 

De 
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lM-#- 17*»  tie  eligenck  inter  cfariftianos  diflentientes  fentenda.    TM 
'^^  falkie  year  he  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Shaftibury,  the 

celebrated  author  of  the  chara^rifticks,  &c.  a  colleAion  of 
the  remains  of  Menander  and  Philemon  ;  a  comfdeter  col- 
ledion  than  had  been  made  by  Grotius  and  others;  to  which 
he  added  a  new  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is  allowed  by 
Le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  committed  feversd  errors  in 
this  work,  which  proceeded  from  his  not  having  carefitll| 
enough  attended  to  the  matre ;  and  dierefore  it  is  not  fiir- 
priling,  that  the  cridcks  and  philologers,  who  had  long 
been  at  enmity  with  him,  fhould  take  the  opportunitj  or 
falling  foul  upon  him.  The  attadc  was  begun  by  our 
learned  Bentley,  under^  the  name  of  Philoleuthenis  Lipfi* 
enfis ;  whofe  cenfure,  it  is  faid,  we  know  not  how  trulji 
vexed  Le  Clerc  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  i 
fit  of  ficknefs,  which  lafted  fevetal  days.  Bentley^s  emen* 
dations,  as  thev  called  it,  of  Le  Clerc  s  edition,  -were  poi^ 
li{hed  at  Utrccnt  in  the  year  1710,  with  a  preface  writtai 
by  Burman ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  inhumanity  and  ra&» 
coun  vented  in  the  moft  abufive  langua^  againft  Le  Oeic^ 
that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty  odaiQ 
pages.  Burman  had  abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to  Id 
retronius,  publifhed  in  the  year  1709;  and  it  was  them* 
ture  of  the  man  to  be  foul  mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  bofe 
Le  Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what£ 
Bentley  and  Burman  had  written  againft  him;  for,  he  fi^ 
that  there  is  no  more  neceffity  for  anfwering  always  the  dh 
lUa.p.  i89.Iumnies  of  criticks  than  of  divines.  The  truth  is,  K 
plainly  faw,  that  he  had  given  fome  reafon  for  the  exco* 
tions  that  were  made,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  toffi 
fdent .  However  he  received  a  defence  of  himfelf  from  "III 
unknown  perfon,  who  affiimed  the  name  of  Philargyrius  CaKi 
tabrigienfis  ;  and  publifhed  it  in  the  year  171 1,  with  apre*' 
face  written  by  himfelf.  ^  This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigicnli 
is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw  ;  a  gentleman  nM 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  philofophical  and  critical  putf^ 
cations.  /  , 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Le  Clerc,  who  alwsjl 
exprefled  an  high  regard  for  the  Englifh  nation,  dedicsnef 
feveral  of  his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  mcA 
of  it,  and  was  fo  inftrumental,  by  means  of  his  BibliotbeqiM 
in  fpreading  the  abilities,  learning,  and  merits  of  its  abw 
'  writers  throughout  all  Europe,  as  well  as  deiirous  to  fyt^, 
them,  fhould  yet  be  fo  frequently  attacked  by  fome  orothef 
•f  its  ftholars  and  divines^  as  to  fcem  almoft  the  confhflt 
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Mtt  6f  its  Inalice  and  refentment.   But  let  It  be  remembered^ 
that  Le'  Clerc's  Arminian  principles  i^rere  direiSUy  oppofite  to 
>  the  nonjuringand  high  church  principles,  which  then  prevail* 
ed  much  in  England ;  that  though  he  expreiled  a  zeal  for 
dmftianity^  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing  which  looked  like  axi 
hierarchy }    and  that  hence  he  was  often  led  to  fpeak  fa- 
vourably, and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  approbation,  of 
books  publiihed  here  in  England,  which  were  in  the  meaii 
time,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  owii 
divines,  Tindal's  Rights  of  the  chriftian  church,  wnich  came 
out  in  the  year  ^  706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book 
was  never  publimed  more  vexatious  to  the  Englifh  cleigy 
than  this  ;  yet  mr.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  choiLe  of 
the  fame  year,  not  only  approj^ed,  but  even  epitomifed  and  fdm.  tii^ 
recommended  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  imaginable.     It  may  30^;     ^ 
be  remembered  alfo,  that,  about  the  iame  time,  or  perhaps  a 
Ktde  before,  there  was  a  fcheme  formed  among  Tome  great 
perfonages,   to  bring  Le  Clerc  over  to  England,   aiid  to 
make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than  he  enjoyed  at  Amfter- 
dam:  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the 
jealouiy  and  ill  will  conceived  againft  him,   and  to  havd 
drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  otherwife  not 
kave  been  made ;  that  from  Bentlev  in  particular.    Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  following  extract  will  throw  great  light  upon 
what  has  been  faid.  It  is  the  conclufion  of  A  preliminary  dif* 
courfe,  written  by  dr.  George  Hickes,  to  4  book  printed  in 
die  year  1 709,  and  called  Spinoza  revived  :  or^  A  treatife 
povmg   the  book,    intitled.  The  rights   of  the  chriftian 
church,  to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoza's  rights  of  the  chriftian 
der|yf  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
atheimii    It  runs  thus :  ^<  As  to  the  appendix,  in  which  the 
^*  author  of  this  treatife  hath  confidered  mr^  Le  Clerc's  cha-* 
^^  ra6br  of  the  book  of  the  rights,  I  ihall  fay  no  more  than 
^  to  cxprefs  my  fatisfadtion,  that  diviiie  providence  hath 
^  raifed  up  fo  many  of  late  among  us,  to  animadvert  upon 
*^  the  loofe  and  dangerous  notions  of  that  foreign  writer  ^ 
*^  and  what  diflervice  he  hath  done  the  chriftian  religion^ 
^  by  recommending  many  other  as  pernicious  books  as  that 
^  in  his  jBibliotheque  choifce,  and  by.  taking  all  occafions 
*^  in  his  other  writings,  to  derogate  fr«m  the  authority  of 
^^  catholick  tradition^  or  the  confentient  doctrine  and  prac« 
**  dee  of  the  ancient  univerfal  church*     He  hath  already 
'^  doiie  much  harm  to  the  church  of  England,  of  which  I 
^  prav  God  to  make  him  fenfible :  and  if  at  fuch  a  dlftance  he 
*^  hatn  infe<fled  like  the  pligue^  how  wouldtl^jbontagion  fpread 
Vol.  IU.  A  <«  r«un4 
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«^  round  about  him,  Ihould  he  come  with  all  his  latitudes, 
<«  wit,  and  learning,  to  converfe  ampngft  us  i  But  whatever 
«  defires  or  defigns  he  hath  had,  or  encouragement  he  may 
<*  have  received,  to  come,  I  hope  our  almighty  Guardian 
<^  will  ke^p  him  from  the  Britifh  ifle  :  or,  if  he  ihould  fuf- 
<(  fer  him  to  come  among  us,  that  his  good  providence  will 
«<  not  fuffer  him  to  be  preferred,  till  he  hath  made  fatisfac^ 
«*  tlon  to  chriftianity,  to  its  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  to  its 
<<  priefts  and  facraments,  by  renouncing  the  unchriftiaa 
<*  principles  and  dodrines  of  the  book  of  rights,  which, 
<<  with  fo  much  hearty  afTedion,  and  fo  litde  fenfe  and 
**  judgement,  he  hath  recommended  to  the  world*  If  the 
**  reader  thinks  this  ftroke  upon  him  to  be  too  fcverc,  I  re- 
**  fer  him  to  the  appendix  for  my  vindication ;  where  he  wifl 
^<  find  an  excellent  account  of  his  Spinoza  principles  anl 
"  particularly,  how  he  owns  that  atheift's  account  of  tte 
<<  original  of  mankind,  and  the  ftate  of  nature,  upon  whidi 
**  he  h«(h  founded  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  focieties,  ani 
^^  b^  confequence  fundamentally  fubverts  our  conftitutioB 
•*  both  in  church  and  ftate." 

In  the  year  17 lo,  mr.  Le  Clerc  publiihed  a  new  editkii 
of  Livy  in  ten  volumes  i2mo,  with  notes  of  his  own,  anJ 
all  the  fupplements  Freinfhemius  corrected  and  amemM:; 
and  the  year  after,  the  Three  dialogues  of  ^fchinus  SociS'; 
cus,  to  which  he  added  his  Sylvae  ^iiologicae.  Limbofd 
dying  in  the  year  17 12,  mr  Le  Clerc  made  his  funeral  oiH 
tion  and  printed  it.  In  the  year  17 16,  he  puUiihed  in  qui* 
to,  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  two  firft  centuries,  ^ 
which  he  prefixed  ufeful  prolegomena.  This  work,  which  k 
written  in  Latin,  is  very  valuable ;  and  many  have  wiftii 
that  he  had  carried  it  on.  Some  gteat  men  among  the  AF*i 
minians  prevailed  on  Le  Clerc  to  write  in  French  the  hiftw 
'  ry  of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  birth  of  the  republidtt 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  conclufipn  of  the  barm 
treaty  in  17 16 :  and  he  publiftied  three  volumes  of  this  wflAl 
the  nrft  in  1723,  the  two  latter  in  1724.  Befides  thcftfW 
ral  v/orks  of  his  own,  he  revifed  and  correfted,  and  H 
quently  added  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  works  of  others^ 
which  were  piiblifhed  under  his  infpedioij.  In  this 
he  publifhed  Cotelerius's  edition  of  the  Patres  apoftolici, 
the  year  i6q8;  Petavius's  work  De  thcologicts  dogmatf 
in  1700;  Martinius's  Lexicon  philologicum,  in  17O1; 
taviifs's  Rationarium  temporum,  in  1703;  Sanfon's 
graphia  facra,  and  Bontrerrus's  edition  of  the  Onom 

ujrbiuqi  &  locorum  f^crse  (criptwrxj  in  1704;  Sanfon's 
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hs  antiquus,  in  1705;  Erafini  opera  omnta^  ten  volumeSy 

from  1703  to  1707  ;  and  the  works  of  Vavafer)  in  1709.     See  tlie  Va  • 

It  appears  by  the  vaft  number  of  books  mr.  Le  Clerc  puh*  J^*«"*  *^( 
liflied,  that  he  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  «rork/ro  tL 
man.    He  would  have  been  a  more  corre&  writer^   if  the  year  1711^ 
had  wrote  lefs,  and  taken  more  pains  with  what  he  wrote.     *^  '*»«  ^^^  «f 

His  works  however  every  where  abound  with  good  fenfe  and  " 
found  learning;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued 
while  liberty  and  literature  (hall  maiatain  their  ground  in 
Europe,  tie  always  eraoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of  healthy 
till  the  year  1728 ;  when  he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever^ 
which  deprived  him  of  his  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  his  memory. 
The  malady  increafed  daily  ^  and  after  fpending  the  fix  lail 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding^  he  died  up^ 
on  the  8.th  of  January  1736,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age* 
iHe  bad  been  married  in  the  year  1691J1  when  he  was  about 
thirty  four  years  old;  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Jhe  above  mentioned  Leti,  had  brought  him  four  children^ 
which  all  died  young*     Le  Glerc  was  an  honeft)  caiuiid,  Cktk,  vt^ 

rl  kind  of  man ;  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches.  P*  *t^ 
had  very  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon 
J^uirements ;  yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  love  of  fame  or 
^fom^glory  ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or 
with  trutn.  He  was  fatisiied  with  a  competency  of  fortune^ 
Jif  indeed  he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and.  though  one  is  reatty 
p  fufpeft,  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of 
4^  profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he 
^Jrrote  of  himfelf  to  the  year  i7ii,  and  to  which  we  have  in 
^  article  cohflantly  appealea,  that  he  had  received  for  all 
m  labours  little  elfe  from  the  bookfellers^  than  books. 
Whatever  proje£b  might  be  yet  on  foot  for  his  coming  into 
JSngland,  they  do  not  feem  to  have^  been  begun  on  his  fide : 
i^r  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the  ftudious  and  philofophick 
^e  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdam,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween his  pupils  and  hk  book^.  Upoa  the  whole,  he  was 
*  very  excellent  and  valuable  man;  and  religion  and  learning 
We  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLEVELAND ( John ),  an  eminent Engliih  poet,  was 
•Orn  at  Hinkley  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  of  which  place 
fcis  father  was  vicar;  but  we  do  not  find  in  what  year. Wood^^ftf 
ne  received  his  grammatical  education  in  the  fame  town  un-^***^^*'i 
icr  one  mr.  Richard  Vi^es,  a  zealous  puritan ;  and  was  af- 
|er\^ards  fent  to  Chrift^s  college  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
iiK»i  diftinguiihed  for  his  uncommon  parts  and  learnings 
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tnort  efpectally  for  his  talents  as  an  orator ;  and  wheii  he  liecaflie 

of  proper  ftanding,  was  elefied  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  coUese 

in  that  univerfit)'.    He  continued  here  about  nine  years,  the 

delight  and  ornament  of  that  houfe^  fays  mr.  Wood;  and 

during  that  time  became  as  eminent  in  poetry,  as  he  was  ii 

oratory.   At  length,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 

he  was  the  iirft  champion  that  appeared  in  vtrk  for  the 

royal  caufe,  a^inft  the  parliamentarians :  for  which  he  was 

geded  fix>m  his  feUowihip  as  foon  as  the  reins  of  power 

came  into  their  hands.     Upon  thb  he  retired  to  Oxford  tkt 

king's  head  quarters,   as  the  moft  proper  place  for  him  to 

exert  his  wit,  learning,  and  loyalty  at.     Here  he  began  i 

paper  war  with  the  oppofite  party ;  and  wrote  fome  fmati 

fatires  againft  the  rebels,  efpedally  the  Scots.    This  poo^ 

called  The  mixed  aflembly,  and  his  Charader  of  a  commit^ 

man,  are  thought  to  contain  the  true  (pint  of  fadrc,  and  i| 

juft  reprefentation  of  the  general  confufion  of  the  times.  Aj 

was  fo  very  adtve  with  thefe  weapons,  m^ch  nature  andU 

own  application  had  furnifhed  him  with,  that  he  was  hi^ 

ly  rcfpoftcd,  not  only  by  the  great  men  of  the  court,  W 

aJfo  by  the  wits  and  learned  of  the  univerfity.     He  addreff 

cd  an  oration,  Winftanley  tells  us,  to  king  Charies  L  vkl 

was  (o  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  fent  for  him,  and 

him  his  hand  to  kifs  with  great  expreffions  of  kind 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  candidate  to  reprefcnt 

town  of  Cambridge,  as  mr.  Cleveland  engaged  all  his  (A 

and  intereft  to  oppofe  it,  fo  when  it  was  carried  but  bf 

vote,  he  is  faid  to  have  cried  out  with  much  paflion,  1 

Winftaiiley*t((  that  fingle  vote  had  ruined  the  church  and  kii^donj 

Ihres  of  the  ^hjch,  if  truc,  flicws  him  to  have  been  poflefled  of  no ' 

'***^'         fliare  of  penetration. 

From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  garrifon  of  NewaA 
Trent ;  where  he  was  fo  highly  refpe£ted  by  all,  cfp 
fir  Richard  Willis  the  govemour  of  it,  that  he  was 
judge  advocate,  and  fo  continued  till  the  (u/xcnda  of  i 
place  i  (hewing  himfelf,  fap  Wood,  a  prud«Bt Judge  fcrl 

'Faai  Oxon.  J^ing,  and  a  faithful  advocate  for  the  country*     v"-^ 
was  at  Newark,  he  drew  up  a  bantering  anfwer  and 
to  a  parliament  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  on 
of  one  Hill,  who  had  defcrted  from  their  fide,  and 
great  fum  of  money  with  him  to  Newark.  We  will  gffe| 
mr.  Cleveland's  anfwer  to  the  officer's  firft  Letter,  by  w 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  reft.  "  Sixthly  bdovedi 
«•  ..   that '»»  r  brother  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  gofpd  bl 
•«  afide  ?  Then  thi$  may  ferve  for  an  ufe  of  inftri^'osi 
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\  ^  tnift  in   man,  or  in  the  fon  of  qian.     Did  not  Denial 
"  leave  Paul  ?  did  not  Onefimus  run"  from  his  mafter  Phi- 
^  lemon  ?  alfo  this  fhould  teach  us  to  eoiplov  our  talents^ 
*'  and  not  to  lay  them  up  in  a  napkin.     Haa  it  been  done 
,  **  among  the  Calviniils,  it.  had  been  iuft  :  then  the  IfraeU 
^  itc  had   fpoiled  the  Egyptian  :  but  ror  Simeon  to  plunder 
**  Levi,  that . . .  that . . . ,  &c."  The  garrifon  of  Newark  de- 
fended itfelf  with  much  courage  and  resolution  againft  the 
befiegcrs,  and  did  not  furrender  but  by  the  king's   fpecial 
command,  after  he  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots :  which  order  of  his  majeftv,  Cleveland  warmly 
refented,  in  a  poem  called,  The  kings  dk'gtiife.     As  foon     - 
IS  this  event  took  place,    he  was  thrown    into  a  jail  at 
Yarmouth;  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  under  all  the 
;£fadvantages  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs.    At  laft  beings 
:4ttite  fpent  with  the  feverity  of  the  confinement,    he  ad- 
;4eflcd  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  petition  for  liberty,  in  fuch 
pathetick  and  moving  terms,  that  his  heart,   though  none 
«f  the  fofteft  and  molt  yielding,  was  melted  with,  the  pri- 
fener's  expoftulation ;   and  he  fet  him  at  liberty.     In  this 
^r  author  did  not  in  the  leaft  violate  his  loyalty ;   for  he 
l&ade  no  concefEons  to  Oliver,  but  only  a  rcprefentation 
^the  hardfhips  he  fuffere^^    without  acknowledging    his 
pvereignty,  though  not  without  flattering  his  power. 
■  Havmg  thus  obtained  hi$  liberty,  he  retired  to  London, 
^  fettled  himfelf  in  Gray's  inn ;  and,  as  he  .owed  his.  re* 
Fafement  to  the  proteAor,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  paf- 
ii^e,  at  leaft  not  to  ad  againft  him.    But  Cleveland  did^'A'^^^^ 
»ot  long  enjoy  this  ftate  of  eafe  and  ftudv  5  for,  an  inter-*** 
nutting  fever  feizing  him,  he  died  upon  the  24th  of  April 
^58.    On  the  ift  of  May,  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
^  St.  Michael  in  the  city ;    and  his  intimate   friend  dr. 
^hn  Pearfon,  afterwards  oifhop  of  Chefter,  peached  his 
Hfieral  fermon.     Dr.  Pearfon  declined  commending  the  de- 
fteiied,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  gave  this  reafon 
ht  it,  <<  becaufe  fuch  praifmg  of  him  would  not  be  adequate 
f*  to  the  eype<£lation  of  the  audience,  feeing  fome  who  knew 
^  htm  muft  think  it  far  below  him."  Dr.  Fuller  has  bellowed  ikU. 
kpon  him  a  noble  encomium:  <^  He  was^  tajs  he»  a  general 
*  artift,  a  pure  Latinift,  an  exquifite  orator^  and,  what  was 
^  his  mafter*piece,  an  eminent  poet."    We  cannot  thinks 
bat  Cleveland's  remains  are  fufficient  to  convey  to  poileri- 

Lib  high  an  idea  of  his  merit ;  ^d  muft  therdfoce  fuppofe^ 
t  the  dodor  was  more  lavifh  m  his  praifes,  than  per^apv 
M  would  otherwife  haw  teen*  merely  on  account  of  their 
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j^reement  in  politieks.  There  were  many  who  attempted 
to  write  elegies  upon  fcim ;  and  fcveral  performances  of  this 
kind  in  Latin  and  Englifli  are  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
inrorks.  Thcfc  confift  of  poems,  charaders,  orations, 
fifties.  &c.  and  were  printed  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1677, 
,  l^ith  his  effigy  before  them. 

CLUVERIUS  (Philippus)  a  celebrated  geographer, 
was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Daiitzick  iii 
the  year  1 580.  He  was  educated-  by  his  father  with  a  mat 
deal  of  care,  and  fent  to  LeyJcn  to  ftudy  the  civil. Law. 
iiut  Cluyer  had  no  inclination  at  all  for  law ;  his  genius 
led  him  early  to  the  love  of  geography ;  and  therefore  Jofepli 
jBcaliecr  is  faid  to  have  advifed  him  to  make  that  his  particu- 
lar ifudy,  and  not  to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations  any 
longer.  This  advice,  as  we  may  imagine,  was  readily  fol- 
lo.wed ;  upon  which  Cluver  prefently  fet  out  for  the  Low- 
Countries,  in  order  to  take  a  carefyl  fufvey  of  them :  but 
pailing  through  Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  viiit  to 
*  Juftus  Ljpfius,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which 
i^bligcd  him  to  return  immediately  to  Leyden.  In  the  mean 
time  his  father  was  grown  quite  angry  at  him  for  4^fcrting 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  refufed  to  furnifh  him  with  mo- 
fiey ;  which  drove  Cluver  to  bear  arms,  as  he  afterwards  did 
two  years  in  Hungary  and  ^ohemia.  It  happened  at  that  timei 
that  the  baron  of  ropel,  who  was  his  fnend,  was  arrefieo 
by  an  order  from  the  emperor;  and  thinking  himfdf 
extremely  ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifeflo  by  wary 
of  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tra^flate  into  Latin. 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  cauied  it  to  be  prii)ted  at 
Leyden;  which  fo  difpleafed  the  emperor,  that  he  comphdn- 
cd  by  his  ambafiador  to  the  fliates,'  and  HajJ  piuver  arrdleL 
Cluver  however  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  ie^ 
turned  to  his  geographical  ftudies ;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  perfeft  him  in  them,  he  travelled  through  fc-  , 
yeral  countries  :  through  England,  France,  Germany,  ant  : 
Italy,  He  was  alfo  a  prodigious  linguift^  being  able  to  talk 
with  eafe  and  fluency,  as  we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  ian^' 
guages.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1623,  *^  ^^  ^  ^ 
only  forty  three  years. 

Cluver  publiihed  in  his  life  time^  Dt  tribus  rheni  alveris; 
Qermania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqua:  nA 
Vprftius  j)ublifhed  after  his  death  another  work,  intitied^ 
Introdu^ib  in  univerfam  geographiap  tarn  vetercm  quam 
fioyaiiii^  1^*  But  ^  Cellapas  with  r^cn  obferved,  there  it 
"''•'*'"  not 
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not  that  nicety  and  exadnefs  (hewn  by  Cluver  in  this  laft 
work,  as  there  was  in  his  former ;  efpecially  in  his.  Italia  An- 
tiqaa,  and  Sicilia  Antiqua. 

■ 

COCK  BURN  (Catherine)  the  daughter  of  captain 
David  Xrotter,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  fea  commander   in 
0ie  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  born  Iji  London,  Auguft  i6, 
1679.     She  gave  marks  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  before  fhe 
bad  pafled  her  childhood:  and  in  her  17th  year  ppoduced  a 
tragedy  called  Agnes  de  Caftro,  which  was  a£ted  in  1695. 
This  performance,  and  fome  verfcs  addrefl'cd   to  mr.  Con- 
greve  upon  his  Mourning  bride  in  1697,  laid  the  founda-  ^ 
tion  of  her  acquaintance  with   that  fine  writer.     In  1698, 
'ihe  brought  a  fecond  tragedy  upon  the  ftage,  and  in  1701, 
a  third  tragedy  and  a  comedy.     She  alfo  joined  about   the 
fame  time  with  feveral  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  mr.  Dryden,   who  was  lately  dead ;    ani 
their  poems  were  publi/hed  together  under  the  title  of  The 
nine  mufes.     But  poetry  and  dramatick  writing  were  the 
leaft  of  this  lady's  talents :  fhe  had  a  great  and  philofophick 
turn  of  mind,  and  began  to  project  a  defence  of  mr.  Locke's 
Eilay  on  the  human  underftanding,  againft  fome  remarks, 
which  had  been  made  upon  It  at  feveral  tipies,  by  dr.  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houfe.     This  defence  was   fiiiiffaed  as  early 
as  the  b^ixming  of  December  1701,  when  mrs.  Cockburn 
was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  drawn  up  in 
fo  i^iafterly  a  way,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  mr^ 
Locke,  that   he  defired  mr.   King,    afterwards   lord   high 
chancellor  of  England,  to  make  her  a  vifit  and  a  prefent 
of  books.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  lady,  that  though  born 
a  proteftant,  jBbe  had  yet,   when  very  young,  an  intimacy 
with  feveral  confiderable  popiih  families,  and  was  feduced 
by  then)  into  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  ihe  continued 
&dfaft  for  many  years.     But  now  her  mind  was  opened^ 
and  her  way  of  thinking  enlarged  ;  and  fhe  grew  weary  of 
that  communion,  which  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  in  about 
1907^    In  1708,  fhe  was  married  to  mr.  Cockburn,  fonof 
dr.  Cockburn,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  Scotland  | 
and  after  her  marriage  entirely  diverted   from   her  fludies 
for  many  years,  by  attending  upon  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother.    However  her  zeal  for  mr.  Locke's  chara£ter  and 
Writings  drew  her  again  into  publick  light,  when  fhe  vin- 
dicated  mr.  Locke's  principles,  concerning  the  refurre£tion 
of  the  fame  body,  againfl  tho  injurious  imputation  of  dr. 

Z  4  Holdf^orth* 
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Holdfwortfa.     She  wrote  two  pieces  upon  this  occafion,  tht 
^tter  of  which  was  not  publiflied  till  after  her  death. 

Her  Remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  the  controverfy  con- 
jcerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  and  moral  obligation 
were  begun  in  1739 »  tnd  Aniihed  the  year  following.  They 
continued  in  manufcript  till  1743*  wnen  they  were  pub- 
}i(hcd  in  The  works  of  the  learned,  and  infcribed  with  die 
utmoft  deference  to  Alexander  Pope,  efq;  by  an  admirer  of 
his  moral  character,  Pr.  Ruthciford's  JEflay  on  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  virtue,  which  was  published  in  1744, 
foon  engaged  mrs.  Cockburn's  atteiition,  and  appeared  to 
tier  fo  very  exceptionable,  that  flie  refolved  to  attempt  i 
confutation  of  it.  This  (he  drew  up  with  great  perfpicuity^ 
fpirit,  and  elegance,  and  tranfmitted  her  manufcript  to  mr. 
Warburton,  who  publifhed  it  with  a  preface  of  his  own^ 
in  1747-  The  title  of  it  nins  thus:  Remarks  upon  the 
principles  and  reafonings  of  dr.  Rutherford's  £{&y  on  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  ot  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reafons  ei^forced  in  the  wqtings  of  the 
late  dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Mrs.  Cockburn  died  in  17499  in 
her  71ft  year,  and  was  interred  at  Long  Horfley  near  ber 
hufband,  who  died  a  year  before  her,  with  this  fliort  fen- 
tence  on  their  tomb  -,  Let  their  works  praife  them  in  the 

{^ates.  Proverbs  Xxx.  31.    She  was  indeed  a  moft  uncommoa 
ady  ;  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  Her  voungeryeaiSi 
than  for  her  genius  and  accomplifhments.    ohe  was  fmaO 
of  ftature^  but  had  a  remarkable  liveliness  in  her  eve,  aod 
delicacy  of  complexion,  which  continued  to  her  deatn«  The 
colIeAion  of  her  wprks,  lately  exhibited  to  the  wodd  in 
two  volumes,  is  fo  incohteftabie  a  proof  of  the  fuperiocity 
pf  her  genius^  as  in  a  njanner^fuip^rcedes  all  that  can  tie 
faid  of  it.     But  her  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  thie  merit  of 
her  performances,    will  not  have  full  juftice  done  dwn, 
without    duly  attending  to  the  peculiar  circumflanccs  is 
which  they  were  produced :    her  early  youth,  for  inftance, 
when  file  wrote  fome  ;  her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftate 
pf  healthy  when  ffae  drew  i|p  others  ^  the  uneafy  fitnadoo 
pf  her  fortune,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life ;  and 
lin  ipterva)  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpcflt 
in  the  cares  of  a  femily,  withoiit  the  leift  leifure  for  read- 
ing or  contemplation }  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  loog  fr 
yerted  and  encumbered,  fefumipg  her  ftudies,  flie  infbmtly 
recpvered  its  entire  powers;  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxatioB 
Irom  hef  domeftick  employments,  purfued  to  their  utmoft 
.    |inijt9  fome  0^  tt^e  deepeft  inquiries^  of  which  the  hm3J\ 

HftdcrftapJWf 
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ftndarftanding  is  capable.  The  reader  will  eaiily  conceive^ 
that  we  have  hot  enlarged  too  much  upon  this  lady's  merity 
by  only  running  oyer  the  titles  of  her  works     [a]. 

[a]  Contents  pf  the  firft  volume,  ons  of  virtue;  lo  174.7. 

1.  A  dircpurfe  concerning  a  2.  Milcellaneous  pfeces^nowfirft 
^ide  in  controverTy:  firft.  pub] iih-  printed*  A  letter  of  adme  to  her 
cd  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by  bi-  ion.  Sunday''8  journal.  On  the 
ihop  Burnet.  ufefulnefs   of  fcbools  and  univer* 

2.  A  defence  of  mr.  Lockers  Ef-  flties.  On  the  credibility  of  the 
fay  on  the  human  underftanding  3  hiftorical  parts  of  fcripture.  On 
in  1701.  moral  virtue.  Notes  on  chrifliaxiity 

3.  A  letter  to  dr.  HokUwonth  as  old  as  the  creation.  On  the  im* 
concerning  the  j-efuhe£lion  of  the  fallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome* 
£une  bodyi  in  1726.  Anfwer  to^Aqueftion  concerning 

4.  A  yindication  of  mr.  Locke*s  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  magiftrate 
Chriftian  principles^  from  the  inju-  over  the  life  of  the  fubje£^.  Ke- 
rious  imputations  of  dr.  Uoldf*  marks  on  mr.  Sced^s  fermon  on  mo- 
inroith :  now  flrft  publifhed.  ral  virtue.    Remarks  uoon  an  In« 

5.  Remarks  on  fome  writers  in  quiry  into  the  origin  of  Duman  ap- 
the  controverfyconcei-ningthe  foun-  petites  and  afFeflions. 

dation  of  moral  obb'^tion,  with        3.  Letters  between  mrs.  Cock* 

Ibme  thoughts  concernmg  neceffary  burn  and  feveral  of  her  friends, 
cxiftence  i  the  reaii^  and  infinity        4.  Letters  between  the  reverend 

of  fpacej  the  extennon  and  place  dr.  Sharp,  arch  deacon  of  Northum* 

of  ^irits  i    and    on  dr.  Watts's  berland,  and  mrs.  Cockbum  *  con« 

potion  of  fubftance ;  In  1743*  cerning  the  foundation  of  moral 

Contents  of  the  fecond  volume.  virtue. 

1.  Remarks  on  dr.  Rutherford*s        5.  Fatal  Friendihip»  a  tragedy, 
£flay  OB  the  nature  and  obligati*        6.  Poems  on  feveral  pocHpana* 

CODRINOTON  (Ghristop»er)  a  brave  foldier 
aad  admirable  fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1668,  and  had  part  of  his   education  in  that  ifland*    He 
afterwards  came  over  to  England^  and  was  admitted  a  gen'«* 
tieman  commoner  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford^  in  July  1685; 
where  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  was  eledeo  a  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  the  year  1689,    He 
became  perfed,  it  is  faid»  not  only  in  logick,  hiftory,  and  tashisAat- 
die  ancient  and  modem  languages,  but  liKewife  in  poetry,  nl  ibmoo 
phyfkk,  and  divinity.    Thus  qualified,  he  went  into  the  ^TGwiom 
annv,  but  without  quitting  his  ftllowfliip  $  and  being  a  well  ulAaUSi 
fared  man  and  fccompliihed^entleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  of  Sc.^ 
he  foon  recommended  him(elf  to  the  favour  of  king  Wil-  ^*5Si. 
|iam*    He  was  made  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  ^^  ^^^ 
guards,  and  feemt  to  have  been   inftrumental  in  driving  edatLgotoi 
2ie  French  out  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophti:'s,  which  » *P^ 
they  had  fazed  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
^fan^e  and  £n|^and ;  but  i(  19  more  wnmp  that  he  was 
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at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  the  year  1695.  Upon  the  con- 
dufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain-ge- 
neral and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  iilands, 
in  which  office  he  met  with  feme  trouble  :  for  in  the  year 
1701,  feveral  articles  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  thehoufe 
cf  commons  in  England,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
from  all  imputations.  In  the  year  1703,  he  was  at  the  at- 
tack upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the  French,  in  which 
he  fliewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enterj>rife  happened  to 
be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after  he  refigned  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  led  a  ftudious  and  re- 
tired life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  church-hrftory  and  metaphyficks ;  and  his 
clogift  tells  us,  that  *'  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in 
^^  ilictapfayAcal  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  great- 
f^^  i^g  **  eft  marfer  in  the  world."  He  died  in  Barbadoes  upon  the 
'  7th  of  April  1701,  and  was  buried  there  the  day  following; 
but  his  body  afterwards  was  brought  over  to  England,  and 
interred,  on  the  19th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls  college  in  Oxford.  Two  Latin  orations  to  his  me- 
iflory  were  fjpoken  there  by  two  feUows  of  that  college ; 
the  one  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univerfity  orator  at  his 
interment,  the  other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Young,  L.L.B. 
at  the  laying  the  foundation  ftone  of  his  library.  Over  hb 
grave  a  biack  marble  ftone  was  foon  after  laid^  with  no  other 
infcnption  on  h  but,  Codrington. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  ifland  in  Barbuda,  to  the  focie^  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  i  and  left  a  noble  le* 
^cy  .  to  Jill  Souls  college^  of  which  he  had  been  fellow. 
This  legacy  confifled  of  his  collection  of  books,  which  were 
valued  at  6000 1.  and  10,000 1.  to  be  laid  out;  6000 1,  ia 
Ifuikiing  a  library,  and  40Q0I.  in  fornilhing  it  with  boc^ 
He  was  the  autlwr  of  iome  poems  in  the  Mufae  AngUcaoae, 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1 741 ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes, 
infcribed  to  fir  Samuel  Garth  upon  his  excellent  poem,  tbe 
Dffpen£ury»  We  will  transcribe  ibme  of  the  firft  lines^  » 
a  ^ecimon  of  fais  talent  that  way. 

Afk  me  not,  friend,  whs^t  I  a^rove  or  blame. 
Perhaps  I  hnoy^  not,  why  I  like  or  damn ; 
I  caii  be  |4eafed,  and  I  dare  own  I  anu 

I  resKi  thee  over  wkh  a  lover's  eye ; 

Thou  haft  no  fenlts,  or  I  no  fauhs  can  fpy  i 

Thw  Art  dM  iMftum  or  aH  blindnMk  L 

^  Ciitjcki 
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Criticks  And  a2:cd.  beaux  of  ftwicy-  chdftfc, 
'    Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  elfc  whofc  fitc  is  paft, 
Muft  judge  by  rules,  what  they  want  force  to  taftc* 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  miftrfefs,  try. 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nofc,  her  ^c. 

But  by  fome  namelefs  power  to  give  me  joy. 

The  nymph  has  G — n's,  C — I's,  C — ^I's  charms, 

K  with  refiftlefs  fires  my  foul  flie  warms. 

With  balm  upon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 

Such  is  thy  genius,  and  fuch  art  is  thine, 

Some  fecret  magick  works  in  every  line,  &c-  &c. 

^OKE   (Sir  Edward)    lord  chief  juftice  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  pro* 
duced,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  born  at  Mileham  in  that  county  in  the  year  1549.     His 
father  was  Robert  Coke,   efqj  of  Mileham  \    his  mother 
Winifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  William  Knightley,  of 
Margrave  KTniehtley  in  Norfolk,     At  ten  years  of  age,  h^Norfblk't 
was  fcnt  to  a  Free  tehool  at  Norwich  j  and  from  thence  rc-J^^^J' 
moved  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.    He  remained  in  Fuller** 
the  univerfity  about  four  years^    and  went  from  thence  to  ^orth»«« 
Clifford's  inn  hi  London ;  and  the  year  after j  was  entered  ^^^^"^^ 
a  ftudent  of  the  Inner  Tempk*     We  are  toldy  that  the  firft 
proof  he  gave  df  the  quickneis  of  his  penekation  and  the 
fblidity  of  his  judgment  was  his  ftating  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Teffi|Je,  whith  it  feems  had  puKtled  (he  whole  houfe^ 
fo  clearly  and  exadly^  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  und  ad- 
mired by  the  bench*.  It  is  not  at  ail  impf obable^  that  thia  Lloy4«  p. 
might  promote  his  l^ing  early  called  to  the  bar^    as  be  Sao, 
wa$  at  the  end  of  ^\x  years^  which,  in  thofcf  ftri£t  times 
was  held  ytfy  extraordinaty*     He  himfelf  has  infofftied  tis, 
diat  the  firft  caufe^    he  moved  in  the  King's  bench^  was 
in  Trinity  te/m  157?;  when  he  Was  tonncii  fef  flu*.  Ed« 
ward  Denny,  vicar  of  Nerthinham  in  the  county  of  Norfoll^ 
in  an  a£kion  of  fcandaluih  iilagnttum  btought  agaifoft  biiti 
by  Henry  lord  Cromwell.    About  this  time  he  wad  appoint**  Cfk£%  »- 
ea  reader  of  Lyon's  inn,   when  hi?  leimed  lefhtfcss  wefe  P«^P*"'^» 
much  reported  to ;  and  foi  contiriutfi  for  three  years*    Hid 
reputation  ineiTeafed  fi>  faft«  and  Widi  k  his  f>ra£iiee^  &at 
when  he  had  been  at  the  bar  but  a  few  yeaftf,  h6  thought 
himrdf  in  a  condition  to  pretend  to  a  kdy  of  one  of  the 
tfdi  faituliesy  itnd  tt  the  fame  fime  ef  the  bdft  fottime  lA 
^  o^ttif^  Of  IfMftjfc.    Tbe  lft(^  was  lfi4fet^  daugh^Y 

and 
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and  coheirefs  of  John  Pefton,  e(q;  whom  he  Ibon  mairieji 
tlofJ  aad    and  with  whom  he  had  firft  and  laft  30,000]. 
fwia,  Seu       After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  lome 
of  the  nobleft  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  prefennents  flowed 
in  upon  him  apace.     The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich 
chofe  hirti  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  one 
of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The 
queen  likewife  appointed  him  folicitor  general  in  the  year 
1592,  and  attorney  general  the  year  following.     Some  time 
after  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children ;  and 
in   1598,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relift  of  fur  William 
Hatton.     As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of  many  troubles 
to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration  of  it  occafioned  no 
Imall   noife  and  dijquiet,    by  an  unfortunate  circumftancc 
that  attended  it.     There  had  been  the  fame  year   fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  arc(kbiihop  Whit- 
gift  had  fignified  to  the  biihops  of  his  province,  to  profe- 
cute  ftri^y  all,  that  fhould  offend  either  in  point  of  time, 
place,  or  form.    Now,  whether  mr.  Coke  looked  upon  his 
own  or  the  lady's  (juality,  and  their  being  married  with  the 
confelit  of  the  family,  as  fetting  them  above  fuch  reftridi- 
ons,  of  whether  he  did  not  confider  at  all  about  it,  certain 
it  is,    that  they  were  married  in  a  private  houfe  without 
eidier  banns  or  licence  :  upon  which  he  and  his  new  mar- 
ried lady,  the  minifter  who  officiated,  Thomas  lord  Burleigh, 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in  the  archblfhop's 
court ;  but  upon  their  fubmiffion  by  dieir  proxies,  abfoived 
from  excommunication  and  the  penalties  confequent  upon 
it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended  not  out  of 
Ecgpft.       contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in  diat  point. 
Whitpft»    The  afGur  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  attorney  gene- 
mJ^a^  D  ^  ^  ^'^  *  fhzie  ill  this  reign,  was  the  profecution  of  the 
!^^  '    '  earls  of  Eflex  and  Southampton ;  who  were  brought  to  the 
bar  in  Weftminfter  hall,  before  the  lonls  commiffioned  for 
their  trial,   upop  the   19th  of  February  1600.    After  mr* 
Coke  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treafon,  and  the  many 
obli^tions  the  earl  of  Eflex  .was  under  to  the  queen^  te 
is  faid  to  have  clofed  with  thefe  words,  that  ^*  by  thejuft  jud|- 
«<  ment  of  God,  he  of  his  earldom  (hould  be  Robert  the  lal^ 
SoteTriab,  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  kingdom  thou^t  to  be  Robert  At  firft/' 
vol.  1.^         In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  b^ 
1^*  November  the  fame  year,  he  managed  the  trial  of  the  great 

fir  Walter  Ralegh  at  WuKbefter>  whtdier  fh^  term  was 
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idjotlrnedon  account  of  the  plague  being  atLondoil*  fie 
leilened  himfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his 
treatment  of  that  imfbrtunate  gentleman }  for  he  exerted  a  v 
fiiry  and  icurrility  of  language  againft  him  hardly  to  be 
paralleled.  The  refentment  of  the  publick  was  fi>  great  upon 
this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  Shake*- 
fpear,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Twelfth  night,  hints  at  this 
ftrange  behaviour  of  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial.  See  Thm*' 
He  was  likewife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  ^^** 
a  letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  his  own  ^*'**^^'*** 
fall ;  wherein  we  have  the  following  paflfage.  ^<  As  your 
**  pleadings  were  wont  to  infult  our  mifery,  and  inveigh 
*<  literally  againft  the  perfon,  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefi  m 
**  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace  upon  flight  grounds, 
*<  and  that  fuddenly :  fo  that  your  reproofs  or  conmienda* 
'<  tions  are  for  the  moft  part  negleded  and  contemned, 
^<  when  the  cenfure  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure^ 
^*  fliould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the 
^^  virtuous.  You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  publick,  without 
**  any  refped  to  the  perfon's  dignity  or  your  own.  This 
^*  dilgraces  YOur  gravity  more,  than  it  can  advance  the 
**  opinion  or  your  wit ;  and  fo  do  all  aAions,  which  we  fee 
^  you  do  dire£Uy  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory.  You  make 
*^  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinion  s  whereby  you 
**  fliew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,"  &c.  On  the  27th  Cabbal^  p. 
•f  January  1605-6,  at  the  trial  of  the  g;unpowder  confpi-fi9«  edit, 
rators,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  followmg,  at  the  trial  of  f^^^ 
die  jefuit  Garilet,  he  made  two  very  el&rate  (peeches, 
which  were  foon  after  publifhed  in  a  book,  intided,  A  true 
and  perfeft  relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  agsiinft  the 
late  moft  barbarous  traitors.  Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  con- 
federates, &c.  printed  at  London  in  1606,  quarto.  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salifbury,  obferved,  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter 
triah  *'  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  diftributed  and 
*'  opened  by  the  attorney  general,  that  he  had  never  heard 
^*  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contracted,  nor  made  more 
**  intelligible  to  the  jury."  This  appears  to  have  been 
really  true ;  fo  true,  that  many  efteem  this  laft  fpeech  efpe<« 
cially,  fir  Edward  Coke's  mafter-piece  to  this  day. 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  his  fervice  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  com* 
tnon  pleas ;  as  he  was  on  the  27th  of  June  the  fame  year. 
The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was  called  to  th^ 
«' degree  of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promo<- 
tion,  Was,  Lex  eft  tutiflima  caffis  -,  thic  is>  The  law  19  the 
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fyfdk  (lelmet.  Upon  the  a5tfa  of  O^lpher  16x3,  he  itm 
mad^  lord  chief  juftic^  of  the  king's  bench ;  and,  on  the 
4tb  oi  Novemher,  w^s  fworn  of  hjs  majefty's  privy  couo- 
ciL  III  the  year  1615,  the  king  delaberating  upon  the 
^choiice  of  91  lord  phanp^llor,  when  that  poft  ihould  become 
vaCfUlt  by  die  d^?Lth  or  refignatlon  of  Egerton  lord  £Uef- 
mere,  fir  Fra|iCts  J^a^con  wrote  to  his  maje^  a  letter  upcm 
th^it  ft|bjpS>  wheroi(i  he  has  the  following  paflage,  relating 
^  tbe  lord  ^hief  iuftice.  ^<  If  yon  take  my  lord  Coke,  ^» 
<(  wyi  fril^Y*  fk%9  your  m»e%  Qiajl  put  an  oirer-rulixig 
^<  natnre  into  an  Qver-rulii^g  pf^ce,  which  may  breed  an  ex- 
<^  tr^nf  •  Next,  yo^  fi^all  Wujit  ^  induftries  in  matter  of 
<'  &^i^Sj  which  ieemeth  to  ;^  at  another  place.  And,  laftlr, 
^  populaiT  m^n   aj^  no  fure  mounters  for  your   majefty's 

CaUili.  p.  ^^  faddle."    The  difputes  and  aninpiofities  between  thefe  two 

*9«  great  meA  s^e  well  known«    They  fQem>  as  a  certain  wri- 

ter oVferve^,  to  have  been  perlbna] ;  ^d  they  l^ed  to  the 
end  of  d^  lives.  Coke  w^s  jealous  of  Bacon's  refHitation 
in  in^fiy  PSM^  of  knowledge ;  by  whom  ^ga'ui  he  was  envied 
for  the  t^gh  reputation,  he  had  acquired  in  one  :  each  ain- 
ing  to  be  adinired  particularly  in  that,  in  which  die  other 
excelled*  Cgke  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time,  but 
could  h(S  lu^^biag  mpre.  If  Bacon  was  not  lb,  we  can 
afcrihe  it  only  to  hi^  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  charaSer: 
not  beiiig  abl<;,  or  at  le^  not  willing,  to  confine  the  uni-^ 
verfjility  of  his  genius  within  one  inferior  provii>ce  of  learn- 

Mallet*!  Ifei'^lv   But.to  go  on  with  fir  Edward  Coke. 

if  Bicoa.  The  fijift  cufpovary  of  fir  Thoma»  Ovcrbur/s  murder  'm 
the  tower  x^ow  bn^e  out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after 
die  fsuS:  happened  :  for  Overbury  died  on  the  i6di  of  Sejh 
^mber  i6j[3,  ^nd  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
dereps  did  not  commence  till  about  Septenrxber  1615.  In 
this  af&iir  fir  Edward  aSed  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome 
.  think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  commended  >  yet  his  ene- 
03U^s,  who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a  defign  to 
humble  his  pride  and  infolence,  took  occafion  from 
fpme  cjrcumftances  to  reprefent  him  in  a  bad  light 
.  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  people!  Many  circumftances 
concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led  to 
oppofe  king  James,  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  power  of 
granting  commendams;  and  king  James  did  not  lijce  to 
nave  his  prerogative  difputed,  even. in  cafes  where  it  might 
well  be  queftioned.  He  had  a^con^eft  with  the  lord  chan- 
oeUor  Egerton  -,  in  which  it  is  univerf^Uy  allowed,  that  he 
w»a  toMdi  to  be  blamed.    Sir  £dward>  ^  si  cert^  hiilo- 
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rian  infonns  uS)  had  heard  and  deterfiujuid  a  calls  at  comr  Hiftory  of 

mon  law ;  after  which  it  was  reporte4,  that  thcxe  had  been  J^jJ^'^"' 

juggling.     The  defendant,  it  feems,  had  previuled  ;moiig  ^'m  afd 

the  {daintiiF's  principal  witheis  not  to  ^tend,  o^  to  give^iigaitfiuag 

any  evidence  in  the  caufe^  provided  he  could  be  excufed.  iJ^'^JJ*^**^* 

One  of  the  defendant's  agents  undertakes  to  excufe  him  ;  wiUbo,  d^f 

and  carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  fpr  a  gallon  of 

fade  in  a  v^el,  and  bid  hifn  drink.    As  ii^on  as  he  h;^! 

laid  his  lips  to  the  flaggon,  the  defendant's  a^ent  quitt^ 

the  room.    When  this  witneis  lyias  called,  the  court  was 

informed,  ths^t  he  was  unable  to  come ',  to  prove  whicb» 

this  agent  was  produced,  who  depofed,  *^  that  he  left  hiip 

"'  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued  in  it  but  a  quar- 

^^  ter  of  an  hour,  he  was  ^  dead  man.".    For  want  of  this 

perfon's  teftimony  the  cau(e  wa$  loft,  and  a  v^rdid  given/<ir 

the  defendant.    The  plaintiffs  finding  themfelves  injured^ 

carried  the  bufinefs  into  chancery  for.  relief;  but  the  de*    . 

fendants,  having  had  judgment  at  common  la^,  refuied  ^ 

obey  the  orders  of  that  court* .  Upon  this,  the  lord  chan* 

cellor  commits  them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court : 

they  petition  againft   him  in  the  ftar  chan^ber:   the  lord 

chief  iuftice  Coke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  difierenoey 

and  threatens  the  lord  chancellor  with  a  praemunire.    The 

chancellor  makes  the  king  acquainted  with  the  bufinei^f 

who,  after  confulting  fir  Francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney 

and  ibme  other  lawyers  upon  the  affair,  juftified  the  loi;d  WdSon,  f, 

chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke  to  Coke.  •  94»  9^«    '' 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion     ' 
of  the  chief  juftice's  being  in  difgracej  and  informs  us,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  firft,  who  felt  the  efFe6^  of  the  power  of 
therifine  favourite,  fir  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham.   The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  ofDeteaibiiof 
king  James,  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Kennet's  Com-  ^  ^<^< 
plcte  hiftory  of  England,  tells  us,  "  that  fir  Edward  loft  the  Jj^^  ""^ 
**  king's  ravour,  and  fome  time  sifter  his  place,  for  letting  vol,  t,  p.9y« 
*^  fall  fome  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  importing  his 
*^  fufpicion,    that  Overbury  had   been   poifoned    to  pre- 
*^  vent  the  difcovery  of  another  crime  of  the  fame  natuce, 
**  committed  upon  one  of  the  hjgheft  rank,  whom  he  term- 
*^  ed  a  fweet  prince;  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
•*  Henry.^'    Whatever  were  the    caufes    of  his  difgrace,  f,  689. 
which  it  is  probable  were  many  jointly  concurring,  he  was 
t^rought  upon  his  knees  before  tne  council  at  Whitehall,  up-^ 
on  the  26th  of  June  1616  ;  and  offences  were  charged  upon 
him  by  Yelverton,  the  folicitor  general,  implyingt  amongft 
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Dther  things,  ^iJMeches  of  high  contempt  ufterOl  ilt  die  isiti 
^  of  juitice,  and  uncomelv  and  undutiful  carriage  in  the 
9iKk*tIMi «  pretence  of  his  ni»efty,  tnc  priry  council,  smd  ju^gcs#"  On 
J^**  •JJ'tiic  20th  of  June 'following,  Be  piefented'himfelf  again  at 
the  council  table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecretary  Winwood 
informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  tp  b^s  majefty  d 
what  had  pafled  there  before,  together  widi  the  anfwer  diat 
be  had  given,'  and  that  too  in  die  moft  favourable  manner ; 
that  his  majeily  was  no  wajrs  fatisfied  with  refped  to  any 
of  the  heads ;  out  that  fiotwithfhinding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  re^d  to  the  former  fervices  of  his 
lordfhtp,  the  kin^  was  |»eafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him : 
.  and  therefore  had  decreed,  i.  That  he  be  fequeffaned  from 
die  council  table,  until  his  majefhr's  pleafure  be  further 
known.  2.  That  he  forbear  to  riae  his  fummer  circuit  as 
iufUce  of  affize*  3*  That  during  this  vacation,  while  he 
had  dme  to  live  prhrately  and  difpofe  himfelf  at  home,  be 
take  into  his  confideration  and  review  his  books  of  reports  $ 
wherein,  as  his  maiefty  b  informed,  be  many  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  publifhed  for  po&ive 
and  good  law.  And  if  in  reviewing  and  reading  thereof,  he 
find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the  corredtion  is 
left  to  his  difcretion.  Among  other  things,  the  king  was 
not  well  pleafed  with  the  title  of  thofe  lm)ks,  vrherein  be 
ftiled  himfelf  lord  chief  iuflice  of  England*^  whereas  he 
could  challenge  no  more,  but  lord  chief  juflice  of  die  kii^s 
bench.  And  having  correded  what  in  his  difcredon  be 
'  found  meet,  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefhr's  pleafure  was,  ht 
fliould  bring  the  fame  privately  to  himfelf^  that  he  might  con* 
fider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment  Ihould  be  found 
expedient.  Hereunto  mr.  fecretary  advifed  him'  to  conform 
himfelf  in  all  duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought;  whereby  he 
mieht  hope,  that  his  majefly  in  time  would  receive  hhn  a^n 
P$eki  ilwl*  ^  his  gracious  and  princely  favour*    To  this  the  loid  diief 

iuflice  made  anfwer,  that  he  did  in  all  humility  proftrate 
iimfelf  to  his  majefly's  good  pleafure ;  that  he  acknowledged 
that  decree  to  be  juft,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  m^e- 
fly's  exceeding  mercy  than  his  juflice ;  gave  innnble  thanb 
to  their  lordfhips  for  their  favours  and  goodnefs  towards  hist; 
sind  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  would  be  fucb, 
as  wonld  deferve  their  lordfhip's  favours^  From  Which  a6- 
fwcr  of  fir  Edward's  we  may  learn,  that  he  was,  zs  fuch  men 
always  are,  as  dejeded  ana  fawning  in  adverfity^  as  he  was 
iiifoknt  and  overbearing  in  prp^rity  ^  ^  fame  Bieame6 
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ahd   poornefs  of  fpirit  influencing  his  behaviour  in  both 
conditions. 

Upon  the  third  of  06lober,  he  was  called  before  the  chan* 
cellor,  and  forbid  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  an- 
fwer  feveral  exceptions  againft  his  reports.     In  fhe  begin- 
nine;  of  November,  the  king  removed  him  from  the  office  of 
lord  chief  juftice.  Upon  his  diigrace^  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
hiia  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  remonftrates  to  him 
feveral  errors  in  his  former  behaviour  and  condudl.     We 
have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already ;  w,e  will  here 
give  the  remaining  fubftance  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it 
was  not  very  generous  in  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  even  to  a  profeffcd  adversary,  yet  it  will  ferve 
our  purpofe  well  enough,  in  illuftratlng  the  character  and 
Oianners  of  Coke.     In  this  letter  then,  he  advifed  fir  Ed- 
ward to   be  humbled  for  this  vifitation ;  and  obferves  that 
^'  affliction  only  levels  the  molehills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up 
*'  the  heart,  and  makes  it  fit  for  wifdom  to  fow  her  feed, 
"  and   grace  to  bring  forth  her  increafe/*    He  afterwards 
points  out  to  him  fome  errors  in  his  conduct.  '^  In  difcourfe, 
fays  he,  you  delight  to  fpeak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other 
men.     This,  fome  fay,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  judee* 
For  by  this  fometimes  your  affections  are  entangled  with 
•*  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the  weak- 
•*  er  ;  and  with  rejefting  of  thofe,  which,  when  your  af- 
**  fediions  were  fettled,  your  own  judgment  would  allow  for 
**  ftrongeft.     Thus,  while  you  fpeak  in  your  element,  the 
•'  law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you;  but  when  you  wan- 
**  der,  as^ou  often  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed, 
**  and  never  give  fuch  iaiisfa<Sion,  as  the  curious  time  re- 
*'  quires.    This  is  not  caufed  by  any  natural  defedt,  but 
•*  firfl  for  want  of  eleftionj   when  you,   having  a  large 
^^  and  fruitful  mind,  fhould  not  fo  much  labour  what  to 
^*  fpeak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich  foils  are 
•*  often  to  be  weeded.     Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditory. 
**  When  you  would  be  obfcrved,  fpeech  muft  be  either  fwect 
**  or  fhort.     Thirdly,  you  convcrfe  with  books,  not  men, 
*'  and  hooks  fpecially  humane;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
**  with  men,  who  are  the  bell  books.     For  a  man  of  ac- 
**  tion  and  employment  you  fcldom  converfe  with,  and  then 
'*  but  v\^ith  underlings-,  not  freely,  but  as  a  fchoolmaflcr, 
**  ever   to   teach,  never  to  learn.     But   if  fometimes  you 
**  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others,  and  make 
*-*  ele<Sti<)n  of  fuch  as  know  what  they  fpeak,  you  (hould  know 
^*  many  of  thofe  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  oe  but  ordinary  j 
Vol.  III.  A  a  and 
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<<  and  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  tiHi 

'^  fervc  in  for  novelties,  to  be  but  ftale.     As  in  your  jJead- 

*<  ings  you  were  wont  to  infult  even  mifery,  and  inveigh 

<<  bitterly  againft  the  peifon  j  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in  thb 

*^  point,  &c.     Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  mudi 

«'  iet-ri,  when  having  the  living  of  I  coco  pound,  you  relieve 

*'  tew  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath  taken  fo  much,  can 

•«  it  give  fo  little  ?   herein  you   Ihew  no  bowels  of  com- 

•'  pailion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or  that 

•*  God  had  given  you  all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end 

*'  you  (hould  ftill  gather  more,  and  never  be  fatisfied,  but 

*<  try  how  much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the 

**  great  and  general  audit-day.     We  defire  you  to  amend 

*'  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  feme  com- 

**  fort,  where  nothing  of  youreftatc  is  fpent  towards  their re- 

**  lief,  but  all  brought  up  hither  to  the  impoveriftiing  your 

**  country."    He  then  tells  him,  "  that   in  the  cafe  of 

**  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the  delinquents 

f^,        ^^  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound }  and  that  be  was 

S^  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 

**  defend  themfelves.     But  that,  continues  he,  which  we 

**  commend  you  for,  are  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  and 

^^  knowledge  in  the  law,  which  you   are  endued  withal. 

"  But  thefe  are  only  good  in  their  good  ufe.     "Wherefoit 

'    "  we  thknk  you  heartily  for  ftandrng  ftoutly  in  the  com- 

'*  monwealth's  behalf;   hoping,  it  proceedeth  not  from  a 

^  difpofition  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  your  enemies  lay,  bat 

**  to  do  juftice,  and  deliver  truth  inaifferently  without  rc- 

Cibbala>  p.  *'  fpeft  of  perfons.** 

*'9'  Low  as  fir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftorcJ 

to  credit  and  favour  -,  the  firft  ftep  to  which  was,  his  pro- 
pofing  a  match  between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  elder  bro- 
ther, fir  John  Villiers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  ladj 
Hatton  :  for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favour- 
ite. This  however  occafioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and 
quarrel  between  fir  Edv/ard,  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton: 
who,  refenting  her  hufband's  attempt  to  difpofe  of  her 
daughter  without  afking  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young 
lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  Edmund  Withipole's  houfe  near 
Oatlands.  Upon  this,  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to  tbc 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  pri^y 
council  to  rcftore  his  daughter  to  him ;  but  before  he  re- 
ceived an  anfvver,  difcovering  where  fhe  was,  he  went  witfi 
his  fons,  and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hat- 
ton to  complain   in  her  turn  to  the  p^jvy  council.     Much 
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liifioii  followed;  abd  this  private  matcH  became  at  length 
an  aiiair  of  ftate.     The  differences  were  at  length  made 
up,  in  appearance  at  leaft^  on  the  15th  of  September  1617^ 
fir  £dward  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  reinftated  in  his  place 
as  privy  counfeUor ;  ai|d  on  Michaelmas  day  following,  fir 
John  ViUiers  was  married  to  mrs*  Frances  Coke  at  Hampton 
court,  with  all  the  fplendour  imaginable*  This  wedding  how- 
ever coft  fir  Edward  dear.     For  befides  loooo  pound  paid 
in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did, 
upon  the  fecond  of  November,  purfuant  to  articles  and  di- 
redions  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  afTure  to  fir  John  Villi^* 
ers  a  rent  charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum,  during  fir  £d* 
ward's  life  ;  and  of  900  pound  a  year,  during  the  Izdy  Hat- 
ton's  life,  if  (he  furvived  her  hufband  ;  and  after  botn  their 
deaths,  the  manour  of  Stoke  in  Buckinghamfhire  of  the  va- 
lue of  900  pound  per  annum,  to  fir  John  Villiers  and  his 
lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body.     The  fame  were  fettled 
by  good  conveyances  carefully  drawn  upon  the  27th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1617,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the  hands  of         ^ 
two  ferjeants  and  the  attorney  fi;eneral.   All  this  time  the 
quarrel  fubfifled  between  him  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton ;  and 
many  letters  are  flill  extant,  which  (hew  a  great  deal  of  heat 
and   refentment  in  both  parties*    At  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, lady.  Haftton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her 
hulband.    For  fince  her  marriage  with  fir  Edward  Coke,  fhe 
had  purchafed  the  iflan4  ^"d  caflle  of  Purbeck,  and  feveral 
other  eflates  in  different  counties ;  which  made  her  greatly  in- 
dependent of  her  hufband.      However  their  reconciliation^ 
was  afterwards  efFeAed,  but  not  till  July  1621,  and  then  by 
no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  pariiament  was  fummoned,  and  met  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary 162.0-1  5  and  on  the  fixth  of  February,  there  was  a 
great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon  feveral  points  of 
unportance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpeech,  the  incre^fe  of  poperj*, 
and  other  grievances,     oir  Exlward  Coke  was  a  member, 
and  his  age,  experience,  and  dignity,  gave  him  great  weight 
there :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  aft  a 
different  part  from  what  the  court,  and  more  efpecially  the 
great   favourite  Buckingham,    expefted.      He   fpoke  very 
warmly  ;  and  alfo  took  occafion  to  fhew,  that  proclamations 
againf^  the  tenor  of  afts  of  parliament  were  void :  for  which 
he   is  highly  commended  by  Camden.     The  houfes  being  Antral,  jae. 
adiourncd  by  the  king's  command  on  the  4th  of  June,  metP'^7» 
acain  in  November  v«  and  fejl  into  great  heats  about  the 
commitment  of  fir  Edwin  Sands,  foon  after  their  adjourn- 
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itienty  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  confequences,  that  thf 
commons  protefted,  upon  the  i8th  of  December^  againft  the 
invafion^of  their  privileges.     The  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
'  ment  upon  the  21  ft;  and  on  the  27th,  fir  Edward  Coke  was 

committed  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke 
ppen,  and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and 
mr.  WiUbn  to  examine.  On  the  6th  of  January  1621-29 
the  parliament  was  diflblved :  and  the  fame  day  iir  Eldwaid 
jCoke  was  charged  before  the  council  with  having  concealed 
fome  true  examinations,  in  the  great  caufe  of  the  ear]  of  So- 
merfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones ;  neverthelefs,  he  was  foon 
after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  fome  very  hi^ 
marks  of  the  king's  refentment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
character,  that  *'  he  was  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  a  tyrant, 
♦*  that  ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,  m 
the  houfe  he  called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown 
w;ifon,  &c.  monfter. 

f.  1^1.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1623,  he  was  nominated 

with  feveral  others,  to  whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go 
over  to  Ireland;  which  nomination,  though  accompanied 
with  high  expreifions  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  was  made 
with  no  other  view,  but  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  f^ 
he  (hould  be  troublefome :  but  he  did  not  go.  He  remained 
Arm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  fought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo  that  he  was  abfolutely  out 
of  favour  at  the  death  of  king  James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next .  reign,  when  it  was  found 
Kenneth  neceflary  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  fbr 
compl.  hift.  flieriif  of  the  county  of  Buckingham  in  the  year  1625,  to  pre-* 
of  EngUnd,  yent  his  being  chofe.  He  laboured  all  he  could  to  avoid  it, 
Vol,  III.  p.  ^^^  |j^  ^^jj^ .  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  obliged  to  ferve  the  office,  and 

to  attend  the  judges  at  the  afSzes,  where  he  had  often  prefided 

as  lord  chief  julUce.     This  did  not  hinder  his  being  ele&ed 

knight  of  the  Ihire  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the  parliament 

of  1628,  in  which  he  diftinguiihcd  hintfelf  more  than  anjr 

nian  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  redrcfe 

of  giievances,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 

ful)je<5l,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  privileges  of  the  hode 

of  commons.     It  was  he  that  propofed  and  framed  the  peti- 

Rufliwofth's  tion  of  rights;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1628,  he  made  a 

voi'.*^r  p"''  'P*^*^^'^>  "*  which  he  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  die 

505,  Sec,     caufe  of  all  our  miferies,  though  Lord  Clarendon   tells  us, 

he   had  before  blafphemoufly  ftiled  hun    the  faviour  of  the 

Hift.  of  re-iUtioiii  but  this  was  pcf fcclly  confiftent  with  the  character 
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of  the  man ;  who  could  flatter  or  abufe,  juft  as  hrs  intereft  or 
bis  paffion  direded*     Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  all  this  oppofition  in  iir  Edward  to  the  arbitrary  mea- 
Aires  of  the  court  flowed  from  any  principles  of  patriotifm, 
for  he  was  too  great  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of 
any  fuch,    but  from  a  difpofition    to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as 
lord  Bacon  told  him,  from  a  deiire  to  diftrefs  thofe,  whoHifKofre- 
had  done  fo  much  to  humble  him.      After  the  difToIution  of  Wl.  b.  ». 
this  parliament,    which  happened  on  the   28th  of  March 
1628-9,  ^^  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Fogey's  in  Buck- 
toghaixifhire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tirement ^  and  there,  upon  the  3d  of  September  1634,  he 
breathed  his  laft  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  expiring  with 
thele  words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  informs  us, 
"  Thv  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."     While  he  lay 
upon  his  death  bed,  fir  Francis  Windebank,'by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fearch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers ;  Roger 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  Cikc's  de- 
and  the  hiftory  of  his  life  before  it,  written  with  his  own  ^"^^^"^  ^^' 
hand,  his  Commentary  upon  magna  charta,  &c.  the  Pleas  1614^  ' 
of  the  crown,  and  the  Jurifdidion  of  courts,  his  eleventh 
and  twelfth  Reports  in  manufcript,  and  fifty  one  other  ma- 
nufcripts,  with  the  laft  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had 
been  for  feveral  years  making  provifion  for  his  younger  grand- 
children.    The  books  and  papers  were  kept  till  feven  years 
after,  when  one  of  fir  Edward's  fons  in  164 1  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir  Francis 
Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir  of 
fir  Edward,  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant.     Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but 
fir  Edward's  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportioned,  and 
his  features  regular.     He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in   his 
drefs ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  ^^  that  the  cleannefs  of 
^*  a  man's  cloaths  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  kteping  all-' 
"  clean  within/'     He  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,    deep,.    .   ^ 
penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  folid  judgment.    He  823. 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  *'  matter  lay  in  a  little  room ;"  and 
in  his  pleadings  he  was  concife,  though  in  ferfpeeches  and 
in  his  writings  too  difFufe.     He  was  certainly  a  great  mafter 
of  his  profeffion,  as  even  his  enemies  allow  ^  had  ftudied  it 
r^ularly,  and  was  perfedUy  acquainted  with  every  thing  re- 
lating to  it.     Hence  he  gained  fo  high  an  efteem  in  Weft- 
minl&r-hall,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  large  a  {hare  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great  lord  Burleigh,     He  valued  himfelf,  and 
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indeed  not  without  reafon«  upon  this,  that  he  obtatned  all 

his  preferments  without,  employing  either  prayers  or  pejKc ; 

and  that  he  became  the  queen's  iblicitor,    fpeaker  of  the 

houfe  of  commons,  attorney  general,  chief  jufiice  of  both 

benches)  high  fteward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the 

privy  council,  without  either  begging  or  bribing.   As  he  de- 

.     rived  his  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  greatnefs  froni  the  law, 

fb  he  loved  it  to  a  dpgrce  of  inten^perance.     He  committed 

every  thing  to  writing  ^with  an  induftry  beyond  example,  and, 

as  we  fhali  relate  juit  now,  publifhed  a  great  deal.     He  met 

with  many  changes  of  fortune  ^  was  fometimes  in  power, 

and  fometimes  in  difgrace.     He  was  however  fo  excellent  at 

making  the  befl  of  a  difgr^icc,  that  king  James  uied  to  com- 

VojA,  p.     p^re  hini  to  a  cat,  who  always  fell  upon  her  leg$.     He  was 

823,  upon  occafion  a  friend  to  the  church  and  to  the  clergy  :  and 

thus,  when  he  had  loft  his  publick  employments,  and  a  great 

peer  was^  inclined  to  queflion  the  rights  of  the  church  of 

Norwich  he  hinder-cd  it,  by  telling  him  plainly,  that  "  if  he 

*^  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his  cap  and  gown  again,  an! 

Ibid,  p,       ««  follow  the  caufe  through  Weftminfter  hall."     He  had 

•*^*  many  benefices  in  his  own  patronage,  which  he  is  faid  to 

have  given   fr<?eiy  to  men  of  merit;  declaring  in  his  law 

languarrc,  that  *'  he  would  have  law  livings  pais  by  livery 

Ibid.  p.  822.^^  and  feifui,  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale.'' 

We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  Or  Edward  Coke 
with  an  account  of  his  writings.     ^^  His  learned  and  labo- 
^^  rious  works  on  the  laws,  fays  a  certain  author,  will  be  ad- 
'*  mired  by  judicious  poflerity,  while  fame  has;  a  trumpet 
Fuller's       *'  left  her,  or  any  breath  to  blow  therein."    This  is  in- 
worthies,  p.  difputably  a  juft  charasS^er  of  his  writings  in  general :  the 
^^^*  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow,     About  the  year  1600, 

were  publifhed  in  folio,  the  iirft  part  of  the  Reports  of  fv 
Edward  Coke,  knt.  her  majefty's  attorney  general,  of  dix^ 
refolutions  and  judgments  given  with  great  deliberation  by 
by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  IaW|  of  cafes  ana 
matters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolved  or  adjudged  before; 
and  the  reafons  and  caufes  qf  the  faid  refolutions  and  judge- 
ments during  the  moft  happy  reign  of  the  nK>ft  illuftrious  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth^  the  fountain  -of  all  jufiice  and , 
the  life  of  the  law.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fo  on  to  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  Reports  were  all  publifhed  by  himfelf  in 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  reports 
hath  a  certificate  printed  before  it,  dated  rebmary  2»  i^S5% 
and  fubfcribed  £.  Bulftrod  >  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  fir  Edward  Coke.     The  title  of 
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tbe  thtrteenth  part  is,  S6le£i  cafes  In  law,  reported  by  fir 
Edward  Coke ;  -and  thsk  are  aflbrted  to  be  his  in  a  preface^ 
figned  with  the  initial  letters  J.  G.  In  the  year  1614,  there 
yras  publiihed,  A  fpeech  ajnd  charge  at  Norwich  afHzes, 
intended  to  pafs  for  fir, Edward  Coke's;  but  he  clearly  dif-* 
claims  it^  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his  reports. 
He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  In  ibme  mea- 
fure  to  this  pwpofe ;  but  thefe  notes  of  it  were  gathered  and 
publiihed  without  his  knowledge  in  a  very  incorrect  and 
miferable  manner,  and  publiihed  with  a  dengn  to  prejudice 
andexpofe  him.  In  the  year  1614,  ^^  publiihed  in  folip, 
A  book  of  entries^  containing  perfetSl  and  approved  prece- 
dents oi  courts,  declarations,  informations,  plaints,  indict- 
ment^ bars,  duplications,  rejoinders,  pleadings,  procelTes, 
coatiAiiances,  efibigns,  iilUes,  defaults,  departure  in  defpight 
of  the  court,  demurrers,  tryals,  judgment^,  executions,  and 
all  other  matters  and  proceedings,  in  effect,  concerning 
the  pra<5lick  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  adtions  real, 
perfbnal,  mixt,  and  in  appeals:  being  very  necciTary  to  be 
known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  pra6tice  of 
the  law,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law,  and 
points  of  great  learning ;  cplledted  and  publiihed  for  the 
common  good  and  benefit  of  all  the  ftudious  and  learned 
profeilbrs  of  the  laws  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  Inftitutes,  which  are  divided 
into  four  parts*  The  firft  is  the  tranilation  and  comment 
upon  the  tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  waa 
publiihed  in  fir  Edward  Coke's  life- time,  in  the  year  1628) 
but  that  edition  was  very  incorrect.  There  was  a  fecond 
publiihed  in  1629,  fatd  to  be  revifed  by  the  author,  and  in 
which  this  work  is  much  amended ;  yet  feveral  miftakes  re- 
mained even  in  that.  The  fecond  pari  of  the  Inftitutes  gives 
us  magna  charta,  and  feveral  other  fele£l:  ftatutes  in  the  lan-^ 
guages,  in  which  they  were  firft  ena£t:ed,  and  much  more 
corre<3  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.  He  adds 
to  thefe  a  contrived  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning, 
wherein  he  (hews  how  the  common  law  ftood  before^  thofe 
ftatutes  were  made,  how  'far  they  are  introductory  of  new 
laws,  and  how  far  declaratory  of  the  old ;  what  were  the 
caufes  of  making  them,  tq  what  ends  they  were  made,  and 
in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  were  either 
altered  or  repealed.  The  third  part  of  the  Inftitutes  con- 
tains the  criminal  law  br  pleas  of  the  crown :  where, 
among  other  things^  he  ibews,  in  regard  to.  pardons  and  re« 
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ftttutions,  how  faf  the  king  may  proceed  by  his  prerogative^ 
and  where  the  affiftance  of  parliament  is  neceflary.  Xhe 
fourth  part  of  the  Inftitutes  comprehends  the  jurifiiidion  of 
all  the  courts  in  this  kingdom ,  from  the  high  court  of  par* 
liamen^  down  to  the  court-bar<m.  This  part  not  being  pub— 
lifhed  till  after  his  deceafe,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  and 
'  fome  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
amended  in  a  book  written  by  William  Prynnc,  efqj  and 
publiihed  at  London  in  1669. 

We  have  befides  of  fir  Edward  Coke's  writing,  r,  A  tTea-» 
tife  of  bail  and  mainprize,  printed  in  1637  in4to.  2.  Reading 
on  the  ftate  of  fines  27  Ed.  I.  French  in  1662,  4to.  3  Com- 
plete copyholder,  in  1640,  4to.  There  was  added  in  ano- 
ther edition  of  this  book  in  1650^  4to  Calthorpe's  reading 
between  a  lord  of  a  manour  and  a  copyholder  his  tenant « 
&c.  And  in  the  editions  in  i2mo,  1660  and  1673,  there  is 
a  fupplement. 

COKE  (Sir  John)  a  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  had  his  education  in  the  unlveriity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  a  confiderable  ftock  of  Latin  learning : 
for  Greek,  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  in  thefe,  was  not  at- 
tempted by  every  body.  He  led  the  life  of  a  country,  gentle- 
man, till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  5  when,  upon  fome  re- 
putation he  had  for  induftry  and  application  to  buiineis,  he 
was  called  to  a  painful  employment  in  the  office  of  the  navy, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  difcharged  very  well.  Afterwards 
he  was  made  mafter  of  the  requefts,  and  tnen  fecretary  of  ^te, 
which  he  held  till  he  was  near  fourfcore  years  of  age  ;  and 
was  then  turned  out  by  the  contrivance  of  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  to  make  room  for  fir  Harry  Vane,  who  fucceeded 
him.  He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him,  ^  a  man 
**  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  vigour  and  quick* 
<'  nefs,  and  unendued  with  any  notable  virtues,  than  no» 
torious  for  any  weaknefs  or  defeA  of  underftanding,  or 
tranfported  with  any  vitious  inclinations,  appetite  to  money 
f  *  only  excepted.  His  cardinal  perfeftion  was  induftry,  and 
•*  his  moft  eminent  infirmity  covetoufnefs.  His  long  cx- 
*^  perience  had  informed  him  well  of  the  ftate  and  afiairs  of 
'^  England:  but  of  foreign  tranfadions,  or  the  common  iih 
**  tereft  of  chriftian  priiices,  he  was  entirely  undifceming 
€!arenclon't  *f  and  ignorant/' 

hift.  V.  I. 

f*  ♦•  COLBERT  (John  Baptist)  marquis  of  Segndai^  <»» 

of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  bom  at 

Paxil 
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upon  the  31ft  of  Aiiguft  in  the  year  1619 ;  and  de- 
fccndcd  from  a  ^mily,  that  lived  at  Rhetms  in  Champaigne, 
no  ways  confiderablc  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  Hii 
grandfather  is  faid  to  have  beeh  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation ;  but  afterwards 
traded  in  cloth,  and  at  laft  in  filk.  Our  Colbert  was  in- 
ftruded  in  the  arts  of  merchandize  5  and  afterwards  became 
clerk  to  a  notary. .  In  the  year  1648,  his  relation  John  Bap- 
tift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to  the  fervice 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  fecretary  of  ftate,  whofe  fifter  he  had 
married  ;  and  here  he  difcovered  fuch  diligence,  and  exadlnefs 
in  executing  all  the  commiflions  that  were  entrufted  to  his 
care,  that  he  quickly  grew  diftingulfhed.  One  day  his  pia- 
fter  fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan, 
with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother ;  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had  feen  it.  Cplbert 
carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  return  without  it,  though 
the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  ufed  fever al  arts  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some 
time  after  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  vrrite  his  agenda  or  memorandums,  defired  Le  Tellier  to 
furnifh  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment:  and 
Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  nad  fome  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen 
him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in,  mind  of  Sedan, 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demanding  the 
queen's  letter,  ihould  renew  the  cardinal's  anger.  But  his 
cminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to 
his  late  mafter,  that  he  received  him  on  condition,  that  he 
fhould  ferve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Crfbcrt  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
mailer's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  dili- 
gence and  fkill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant. 
He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dextroufly  to  the  inclinations 
of  that  minifter,  by  retrenching  his  fuperfluous  expences, 
that  he  was  entrufted  with  the  management  of  that  gainful 
trade  of  felling  benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places,  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the  contributions 
they  exaAed ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely 
plea  fed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  die  reconciliation 
of  cardinal  de  Rets,  for  which  the  pope  had  ihewed  fome 
concern ;  and  to  perfuade  his  nolinefs  to  confent  to  the  dii^ 
incamerating  of  Caftro,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predeceQbF  Urban  VIII,    Upon  the  whole,  cardinal 

Mazarine 
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Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  CoHiert's abilities,  and 
withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fenrices,  that  at  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1661,  he  ea/neftly  re- 
commended him  to  Lewis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  perlbn  to 
regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  flood  in  much 

,  need  of  reformation.  Lewis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finauices.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded  :  though  it  {>ro* 
cured  him  many  enemies,  and  fome  afFfont.  France  is  alfp 
obliged  to  this  minifter,  for  eftablifhing  at  that  time  her  trade 
with  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies :  a  great  deiign,  and  from 
which  ihe  has  reaped  innumerable  advantages. 

In  the  year  1664,  Colbert  became  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings;  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earncftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are 

^  at  prefent  fo  many  mafterpieces  c^  architedure :'  witneis  the 
palace  of  the  Fuilliries,  the  Louvre,  St.  Gernfiain,  Fontaiih 
bleau,  and  Chombord.  As  for  Verfaiiles,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  he  raifed  it  from  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog- 
kennel,  where  Lewis  XIIL  kept  his  hunting  furniture:  it  is 
now  a  palace  fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces 
were  not  Colbert's  only  care :  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increafing  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  capital  cil^i 

-  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Toe 
publick  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter,  for  the  eftabliib* 
ment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculpture  in  the  year 
1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with  other  ikilful 
profeflibrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecu^ed  at  law  by  the  mafler- 
paint^s  at  Paris,  joined  together ;  and  b^an  to  form  a  fo* 
ciety,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  academy  for  fculpture  ao4 
painting.  Their  defign  was  to  keep  publick  exercifes,  far 
the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  then 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe£tion.  They  put  themfeives 
under  the  prote&ion  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  chofe  (to-  • 
cellor  Sequier  for  their  vice-prote£lor ;  and  after  Ito* 
Tine's  death,  chofe  Sequier  for  their  proteAor,  and  made 
Colbert  their  vice«-prote£lor.  It  Was  at  bis  foUicitadoni  that 
they  were  finally  eftabliihed  by  a  patent,  containing  IKV 
privileges,  in  the  year  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  fxouQ» 
after,  the  death  of  dequier,  thought  fit,  that  an  hiftoriograpkr 
Ihould  be  appointed,  whofe  4>ufiiieis  it  &ould  be  to  oolleft 
aU  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations,  diat  fhould  be  taaik  ^ 
their  conferences.  This  was  accordingly  dcme;  and  » 
fiajeft^  was  pleafed  to  fettle  on  him  a  fidary  of  three  htt* 

dred  hvres.    To  Colbert  alfo  the  lovers  of  naval  knoyd^ 

are 
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ire  obliged^  for  the  erection  of  the.acaddtny  of  Sciences :  for 
the  nuking  of  which  the  more  ufehd,  .he  caufed  to  be  erededt 
in  the  year  1667^  the  royal  obftrvatory  at  Paris,  which  wa^ 
firft  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Cai&ni.  But 
^e  are  not  the  only  obligations  France  has  to  that  miniiler : 
Ibe  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  fhe.  receives  by  the  union 
of  the  two  feas ;  a.  prodigious  worlc>  begun  in  1666)  and 
finiihed  in  1680.  Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters 
of  a  more  private  nature^  fiich  as  rc^rded  the  order,  decency^ 
and  well-being  of  £;>ciety.  He  undertook  to  reform  tna 
courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufurpation  of  noblo 
titles ;  which,  it  feems,  was  then  very  common  in  France. 
In  th^  former  of  thofe  attempts  he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuc- 
ceeded* 

In  the  year  1669^.  he  was  made  fecretary  of  fbte,  and  en* 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea :  ^ 
and  bis  performances  in  this  province  were  anfwerable  to  the 
confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him.  He  fupprefied  feveral 
offices,  which  were  chargeable,  but  ufeiefs  :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  perceiving  the  kmg's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
he  ihut  up  the  dumber,  inftituted  by  the  edi£b  of  Paris  and 
Roan.  He  propofied  feveral  new  regulations  concerning 
crinunal  courts;  and  was  extremely  fevcre  with  the  parlia-* 
ment  of  Tholoufe,  for  ob{lru6ti w  the  meafures  he  took  to 
carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  defign  in  reform-^-' 
ing  the  tedious  methods  of  prooeeding  at  law^  was  to  give 
the  people  more  leiiure  to  apply  themfelves  to  trading :  for 
the  advancement  of  which  he  procured  an  edi^  to  ere&  a 
general  infurance^offioe  at  Paris,  for  merchants^  &c.  In  the 
year  1672,  hewa^mademinlftoroffhite:  for  Jiow  buiicd  fo- 
€ver  he  was  in  the  rcj^ulation  of  publick  affairs^  yet  he  never 
negleded  his  own  or  his  family's  interefl  and  j;ranaeur,  or  mif-^ 
fed  any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar* 
ned  many  years^  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up  $  all  of 
which,  as  occafton  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to  great 
perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  msAer^s 
bsfwn,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful  alli- 
ancc84  However  brninefe  was  certainly  Colbert's  natuiml 
turn ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be 
iatemipted  in  it^  as  die  following  anecdote  nay  fcrve  to  ihew. 
A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urgine  him,  when  he 
^«as  in  die  he^ht  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fer«  ' 
vice;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inffexibte,  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  pcefence  of  above  an  hundred  per- 
Am^  crying)  <^  I  beg  your  greatnejs,  in  the  name  of  God^ 

«<  to 
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**  to  grant  mc  this  ftvour."   Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling 

down  Over  againft  her,  replied,  in  the  fame  mournful  tone. 

Vie  ^J«aii  <«  J  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  dif- 

beft,Cologn,      turbmc. 

2695,  This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  upon  the  6th  oF 

September  ^683,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age :  leaving  behind 
him  fix  fons,  and  three  dauehters.  He  was  of  a  middle 
ftature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  hair  was  blacic,  and  fo  thin, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  begin  very  foon  to  make  ufe  of  a  cap* 
His  mien  was  low  and  deie^kd,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  a^ 
pe<E^  ftern.  He  flept  little,  and  was  very  (bber.  Though 
naturally  feur  and  morofe,  he  knew  how  to  2A  the  lover ; 
and  he  had  miftrefles.  He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but 
fpoke  judicioufly  of  every  thing,  after  he  had  once  compre- 
hended it.  He  underftood  bufinefs  perficdly  wdl,  and  he 
,  purfued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Tnus  he  filled  the 
moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit ;  and 
his  influence  dinufed  itfelf  through  every  part  of  the  govern* 
ment.  He  reftored  the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce : 
and  he  ereded  thofe  various  works  of  an,  which  have  ever 
iince  been  monuments  of  his  taflre  and  magnificence.  He  vn» 
a  lover  of  learning,  though  he  never  ap^ied  to  it  himfelf } 
and  therefore  confmred  donations  and  penfions  upon  icholan 
in  other  countries,  while  he  eflabliflied  and  protedled  acade- 
mies in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France  painters,  flatua- 
ries,  mathematicians,  and  ardfis  of  all  kinds,  who  wete  any 
ways  eminent :  thus  giving  new  life  to  the  fciences,  and 
making  them  flourifli,  as  they  did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  wife,  active,  generous-fpuited  minifier  ^ 
ever  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufiu^res,  and  ia 
fhort,  to  every  thing,  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  inte* 
refl:  of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate ;  and  every  natian  may  wifli  themfelves  blefied  ^mh  a 
Colbert. 

COLE  (William)  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 

bom  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfhire  about  the  year  1626.   After 

he  had  been  well  infl:ru£led  in  granmiar  learning  and  die 

Wood*!      claificks,  he  was  entered,  in  1642,  of  Merton  codS^e  in  die 

Athejiae      univerftty  of  Oxford.     In  the  latter  end  of  1650,  he  took  a 

o«on.        degree  in  arts  ;  after  which  he  left  the  univerfity,-  and  redicd 

to  rutnev  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and 

became  the  moft  famous  Ampler  or  botanift  of  hb  time.     Ia 

tb(?  year  1656)  he  publiflied  at  Londoq,  The  art  of  fimplii^ 

-or 
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or  An  intit>dtt£tion  to  the  knowledge  of  gatheriifg  plants^ 
wherein  the  deiinttiondy  divifions,  places,  defcrjptionsy  and 
the  like,  are  compendioufly  difcourfed  of;  with  which  waf 
aifo  printed  Perfpicillum  microcofmoloeicimi)  or  A  pro^ 
i^)eAive  for  the  difcovery  of  the  lefier  world,  wherein  man  is  ^ 
compendium,  &c.  and  in  1657,  he  publiihed  Adam  in  Eden^ 
or  Nature's  paradife :  wherem  is  contained  the  hiftory  of 
fflantSy  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral  orifi^nal  names* 
At  length,  upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  IT.  in  i66o» 
he  was  made  fecretaiy  to  dr.  Duppa,  biihop  of  Winchefter: 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662,  being  no  more  than  thirty 
fix  or  thirty  feven  years  of  age. 
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COLES  fEtiSHA)  author  of  a  well-known  diSionary, 
wa^  born  in  Northamptonihire  about  the  year  1640  )  and  Wood's 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  was  entered  of  Magdalene  Athena 
college  in  Oxford.    He  left  it  without  taking  a  degree ;  and  ^^^'^^ 

ing  to  London,  taught  Latin  there  to  young  people,  and 
nglifh  to  foreigners,  about  the  year  1663.    Afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  ufhers  of  Merchant-Taylors  fchool ;  but 
being  there  guilty  of  a  verv  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  never  returned.     He  was  a  curi- 
ous and  critical  perfon  in  the  Engliih  and  Latin  tongues, 
did  much  good   in  his  profeffion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
and  necefiary  books   for  the  inftru6tion   of  beginners  i  the 
titles  of  which  are  thefe.    L  The  complete  Englifh  fchool- 
mafter,    printed    at   London  in  1674.     II.  The   neweft, 
plaineft,  and  fliorteft  (hort-hand,  the  fame  year.  III.Nolenv 
volens:  or,  youihall  make  Latin  whether  you  will  or  no^ 
containing  the  plaincft  directions  for  that  purpofe,  in  1675  i 
to  which  is  added,  IV.  The  youth's  vifible  Bible,   being  an 
alphabetical  colledion  from  tne  whole  Bible  of  fuch  gene- 
ral heads,  as  were  judged  moft  capable  of  hieroglyphicks ; 
illuftrated    with    twenty    four  copper-plates,  &c.    V.  An 
Engliih  di£Uonary  explaining  all  the  hard  words  and  terma 
ufod  in  arts  and  fciences  3  with  an  etymological  derivation 
of  fuch  terms  from  their   proper  fountains,   whether  He- 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  or  any  other  language, 
in    1676.     VI.  An    Engliih-Latin,     and    Latin-Englifli, 
Dictionary,  tontaining  all  things   necefTary  for  the  tranf- 
lating  of  either  language  into  the  other.     To  which  end 
many  things  that  were  erroneous  are  redified,  many  fu- 
perfiuities  retrenched,  and  very  many  defedb  fupplied,   ef- 
pecially  in  the  Englilh-Latin  part,   in  1677,  4to.    It  was 
reprinted  in  8vo»  and  has  undergone  more  than  twelve  edi- 
tions. 
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tions.  Mr  AiAfworth,  in  the  preface  to  tin  Thdaurta 
Iiii|uap  Latinae  compenduurias,  gives  the  following  dia* 
rafter  of  it  i  and  fays,  that  the  author  faadi  indeed  confide* 
rabty  enlarged  the  EnglHh -Latin  part,  which  containedi 
many  more  Engliih  words  and  phrafes,  than  any  Latia 
dictionary  publimed  before  his  time.  But  not  a  few  of  thofe 
words  are  now  entirely  obTolete,  many  of  them  inteiq)retd 
in  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  worfe  tranflated  into  Latin*  And  ^ 
Latin-En^K(h  part  is  verv  defeftive,  both  with  regard  Co 
the  feveral  fenfes  of  the  Latm  words,  and  the  citation  of  the 
Roman  writers,  proper  to  fix  their  authority.  VIL  The 
moil:  natural  and  eafy  method  of  learning  Latin  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Englifh  :  together  with  the  holy  hiftory  of  fcrip- 
ture-war,  or  the  facred  art  mih'tary,  in  1677.  VIIL  The 
harmony  of  the  four  evangel  ifts  in  a  dieatricai  paraphrafe  on 
the  hifloryof  our  Lord  JefusChrifl,  in  1679,  IX.  The  youi^ 
Icholar's  beft  companion  :  or  Guide  from  the  A  B  C  to  tha 
Latin  grammar. 

COLET  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  and  learned  Englift 

dirine,  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  St^  Antholin,  London,  tfi 

the  year  1466,  and  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  hat 

twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,  befides  him,  one  and    twentv  I 

children.   In  the  year  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalene  cdn  ^ 

ttaight^t     lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  fcven  y«y-s  in  the  ihidy  <f 

r*^^g^  **'logick  and  philofc^y,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.     He  tpil 

Wood*a       perfef^ly  acquainted  with  Cicero'is  woHcs,  and  no  ilranger  ttf 

Athena      Plato  and  Plotimis,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  fkal 

^^^*        they  might  illufbate  each  other's  meaning.    'He  waa  forced 

however  to  read  them  only  in  their  Latin  tranflations ;  fi>r 

.at  fchool,  he  had   no  opportunity  of  learning   the  GnA 

Knight>&c.(QDgiie,  nor  at  the  univeruty,  when  he  went  thither  j  ih* 

'*  '^        language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unn^ 

ceflary  and  even  difcouraged,  in  that  (eat  of  learning.    Henoe 

the   proverb,  Cave  a  Graeeis,    ne  fias  Hsreticus,   that  1% 

"  Beware  of  Greek,  left  you  become  an  heretick  j"  and  it 

is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer,  Grocin,    and  othelSf 

afterwards  profeflcd  to  teach  the' Greek  language  in  Oxforfc 

they  were  opjwfed  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  called  themfelvet 

Trojane.     Colet  was  alfo  (killed  extremely  well  in  mathems* 

Wood,  ibid,  ticks  j  fo  that  having  thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  lean** 

ing  at  home,  he  went  and  travelled  abroad,  for  farther  i 

provement;  firft  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy  5  and 

to   have  continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from    the  Jtaf 

Knight,      i^^/j  ^^  1497'     ^"^  before  hie  depart44re,  and  hideed  wka 

^'  *5'         he  was  but  two  years  ftanding  in  tha  univesfity,  he  was  m- 
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flitiited  to  the  vt&orj  of  Deningtofi  in  Suifelk,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Thia  pra£tice  of  taking  livings, 
while  thus  under  age,  has  generi^y  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  mr.  Colet,  being  tnen  an  acolythe,  which 
is  one  of  their  f^ven  orders,  was  qualified  for  it. 
'  Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Knight, 
the  learned  there,  with  die  celebrated  Budaeus  in  particular;  P'  ^^^  ^i* 
and  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.     In  Italy,  he 
coiitra&ed  a  friendfhip  with  feverai  eminent  peribns,  dpe-ibid. 
daily  with  his  own  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lilly,  andf  •  24* 
Latymer ;  who  were  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  then  but 
litde  known  in   En|;land,  under  thofe  great  mailers  Deme- 
trius,  Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolus  Barborus,  and  Pompo- 
nius  Sabinus.     He  tocdc  this  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
felf  in  this  language ;  and  having  devoted  himfdf  to  divinity, 
he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
culariy,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and  Jcmme.  He  looked 
ibmetimes  ano  into  Scotus.  and  Aquinas,  ftudied  the  civil  and 
canpn  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and 
conftitution  of  church  and  ftate ;  and  for  the  fake  of  giving 
a  poiifh  to  all   this,  did   not  negled  to  read  the  Englifh  wood  Sec 
poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres.     During  his 
abfence  from  England,   he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  the 
diurch  of  York, '  and  infilled  by  proxy  upon  the  5th  of 
March  149^-4.    Upon  his  return  in  the  year  1496,  or  1497, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft  in  July  fol-  Knight, 
lowing.    He  had  indeed,   before  he  entered  into  orders,  p.  •9. 
great  temptations  from  his  natural  diipoiition,  to  lay  aiide 
ftudy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety ;  for  he  was  rather  lux^ 
urioufly  inclined  ;  but  he  curbed  his  paffions,  and  after  flay- 
ing a  few  months  with  his  fiither  and  mother  at  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  publick  leftures  on  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  with-'W. 
out  ftipend  or  reward;  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a^' 3'"^^* 
vaft  croud  of  nearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.     And  here 
began  his  memorable  friendfhip  with  Erafmus,  who  came  to 
Oxford  about  the  end  of  the  year  1497,  '^^^  remained  un^ 
Qiaken  and  inviolable  to  the  dav  of  their  deaths.     He  con- 
tinued .thefe  lefturcs  through  tne  years  1497,  1498,  1499; 
and  in  the  year  1501,  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or 
to  the*reading  of  the  fentences.     In  the  year  1504,  he  com- Wood,  &c« 
menced  do£lor  in  divinity;  and  in  May  1505,  was  inftituted 
CO    a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  London.     The  fame  year  and 
month,  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  without  the  leaft 
application  of  his  own;  and  being  raifed  to  this  high  flation^ 

he     • 
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h€  begstn  to  reform  the  decayed  difcipluie  of  his  cathedral; 
He  brought  in  a  new  pradlice  of  preaching  htmfelf  upon 
Sundays  and  great  feftivals,  and  called  to  his  affiftance  odier 
learned  perfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowie,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  read  divinity-le£tures.     Thefe  ledures  raifed  in 
the  nation  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcriptures,  which 
had  long  been  laid  afide  for  the  fchool  divinity  ^  and  fo  might 
be  faid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation,  which  foon 
after  enfued.     We  cannot  but  think,  that  dean  Colet  was 
in  fome  meafure  inftrumental  towards  it,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  effected  i  for  he  exprefled  a  great  contempt  cf 
religious  houfes,  expofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  theosy 
and  fet  forth  the  danger  of  impofmg  celibacy  on  the  clergy* 
^^\,t       This  way  of  thinking  in  the  dean,  together  with  his  mc 
^  6s.        and  publick  manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which 
were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  hint 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  expofed  him  to 
a  perfecution  from  the  bifhop  of  LKDndon ;  who,    being  a 
rigid  and  bigotted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corrup* 
tions  in   his  church  fpoken  againft,  and   therefore    accufeJ 
him  to  archbifhop  Warham  as  a  dangerous  man,  prefening 
at  the  fame  time  fome  articles  againft  him*     But  Warham, 
well  knowing  the  worth  and  integrity  of  dean  Colet,  dif- 
mifled  him,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  df  putting  in  anv 
ibrm^   anfwer.    The  bilhop  however,    not  fatisfied  \rito 
that  fruitlefs  attempt,  endeavoured  afterwards  to  ftir  up  the 
king  and  the  whole  court  aeainft  him ;  nay,  we  are  told  in 
tnfmi  Ml-  bifhop  Latymer's  fermons,  that  he  was  not  only  in  trouble, 
«ola  Jodoco  but  fliould  have  been  burnt,  if  God   had   not  turned  Ae 

'  j^'icai.  '"'lE*^  heart  to  the  contrary. 
ipift.  14.        Thefe  troubles  and  precautions  made  the  dean^  weary  of 
lib.  15.       the  world,  fo  that  he  began  to  think  of  difpodng   of  his 
LoiMi.  1642.  gffg£^5^  and   of  retiring.     Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful  1 
4to/p,  174.  eftate  without  any  near  relations,  for  numerous  as  his  bre- 
thren wei;e,  they  were  all  dead  and  buried,  he  refolved,  in  | 
the  midft  of  life  and  health,  to  confecrate  the  whole  property 
of  it  to  fome  (landing  and  perpetual  benefadiion.     And  this 
he  performed,  by  founding  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  of 
which  he  appointed  William  Lilly  firft  mailer  in  flie  year 
I  5 1 2.     He  ordained,  that  there  mould  be  in  this  fchool  in 
high  mufter,  a  furmafter,  and  a  chaplain,  who  fhould  teadx 
gratis  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  children  divided  into  eight 
clafles  'y  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amoundnf 
then  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  pound  four  (hillings  and 
feven  pence  halfpenny  per  annum,  of  which   endowment 
ke  made  die  company  of  mergers  truftees.     To  further  his 
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fcbeme  of  retiring,  he  built  a  convenient  and  hand/bnoe  houfe 
near  Richmond  palace  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  be- 
take himfelf ;   but  death    prevented  him :   for  having  been 
feized  by  the  fweating  ficknefs  twice,  and  rclapfmg  mto  it 
a  third  time,  a  confumption  feized  him,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  i6th  of  September  1519,  in  the  fifty  third  year 
of  his  age.     He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  hum- 
ble monument  prepared   for   him  feveral  years  before,  and 
only  infcribed  with  his  bare  name.     Afterwards  a  nobler  was 
creded  in  his  honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which 
was  deftroyed,  with  St.  rauFs  cathedral,  in  the  general  con- 
flagration m  1 666:    but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  preferved 
in  fir  William  Dugdale's  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  Knight's 
life  of  the  dean.     On  the  two  fides  of  the  buft  was   this 
infirription-     **  John  Colet,    do&.CT  of  divinity,    dean    of 
Pauls,   and  the   only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,   departed 
this  life,  anno  15 19,  the  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twife 
mayor  of  the  cyty  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company 
**  and  miftery  of  mercers."    Lower,  there  were  other  in- 
fcriptions  in  Latin.     About  the  year  1680,  when  the  church 
was  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  his  leaden  coffin 
was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  floor.     At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  faftened^ 
whereon  was   engraved  the  dean's   name,  his  dignity,  his 
benefadions,  &c.     Befides    his  dignities    and    preferments^^  ^ 
already  mentioned,  he  was  reftor  of  the  fraternity  or  gild  of        * 
Jcfus  m  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which  he  procured  new  fta- 
tutcs ;  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry VIII  j  Xni^^ 
and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  miftaken,  one  of  the  privy  council.  p.  83. ' 

Rewrote  feveral  things;  and  thofe  which  he  publifliedEp»ft-joi« 
himfelf,  or  which  have  been  publiftied  fince  his  death,  are  as  J^** 
follows.  I.  Oratio  habita  a  doSore  Johanne  Colet,  decano 
ian£ii  Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocatione,  anno  1511.  This 
being  hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  among  archbifhop  Laud's  manufcripts,  is  reprinted 
by  Knight  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfb 
is  reprinted  an  old  Englifti  tranflation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  author  himfelf,  11.  Rudimenta.grammati- 
ces  a  Joanne  Coleto,  decano  ecclefiae  (znfti  Pauli  London. 
in  ufum  fcholpe  ab  ipfo  inftituta;:  commonly  called  Paul's  ac- 
cidence. London,  1539,  8vo.  III.  The  conftruftion  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech  intitlcd,  Abfolutiflimus  de  ofto  oratio- 
nis  partium  conftru6lione  libellus ;  which,  with  fome  alter- 
ations and  great  additions,  makes  up  the  fyntax  in  Lily's 
erfAmmar.  Antv/crp,  153c,  8vo.  IV,  Daily  devotions :  or  the 
Vol.  in.  Bb  cbiiftian'e 
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chriftlvi's  morning  and  cv^in^  facrifice.    This  is  fiud  fiol 
'>.;/^:.  p.   to  be  all  of  his  compofition.     V.  Monition  to  a  godly  life. 
•    •  '^'^'^'  London.  1534,  1563,  &c.   VI.  Epiftolae  ad  Erafinum.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  printed  among  Erafinus's  ejnftles,  and  fome 
at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colct.  There  are  ftill  remain- 
1  ij^  in  manufcript  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  dean,  of  which 
cue  curious  and  inquifitive  reader  may  fee  an  account  in  his 
life  by  Knight.     It  is  probable,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  puDlifliing  any  thing  himfelf  ^  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy 
and  incorreftnefs  in  his  way  of  writing,  which  was  likdy  to 
cxpofe  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the  criticks ;    and   bcluK 
was  no  pcrfcift  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  without  which 
he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.   The  pieces  above  mention- 
ed were  found  after  his  death  m  a  very  obfcure  corner  of  his 
ftudy,  as  if  he  had  ddigned  they  ibould  lie  buried  in  obli- 
vion i  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  intended  to 
Wooa,  «cc.  be  underftood  by  no  body  but  himfelf.     With  regard  to  fcr- 
Knight,  p.  mons,  he  wrote  but  few  j  for  he  generally  preached  widiom 
■*'•  notes. 

The  defcriptions,  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  du- 
rable r,  are  much  ta  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tall,  comely, 
graceful,  well  bred  man  ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncom- 
mon. In  his  writings  his  ftylc  was  plam  and  unaflFeAed} 
and  for  rhetorick  he  had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of 
it.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writiaj 
£)ould  be  taken  from  the  exadl  rules  of  grammar ;  which, 
he  often  faid,  was  apt  to  obftrud  a  purity  of  language,  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the  beft  authors.  This  con- 
tempt of  grammar,  though  making  him  fometimes  inacctk 
rate,  and  as  we  have  obferved,  uying  him  open  to  the 
criticks,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  yctj  mafkdj 
ftile  ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular  and  adapted  l» 
mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  leamio^ 
and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  the  great  fix  Thofnai 
More.  With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  a  toy 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  reformation ;  and  he  and  Exir 
mus  jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  bv  pulling  down  Aak 
ftrong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftick  di- 
vinity, and  intirely  routine  both  the  Scotifts^  and  Thomifti 
who  had  divided  the  chriftian  world  between  them,  but^ 
by  difcovering  the  (hameful  abufes  of  monafteries,  aad  Ab 
folly  and  danger  of  impofing  celibacy  upon  the  dagf^ 
to  which  places  he  eave  little  or  nothing  while  he  Ute^ 
and  left  not  a  faitliing  to  them  when  he  died.  Coht 
thought  fimple  fornication  in  a  prieft  more  excufable,  das 
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fiiU  and  avarice  :  and  was  with  Ho  ibit  of^eh  ihore  ^gry^ 

than  with  thofe  biiho^  wbo^  inftead  of  ibepherds,  a&ed  the 

part  of  wolves«   He  thought  none  tnore  execrable  than  theyi 

becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions^  ceremonies^  bene-* 

di^ons^  and  indulgences^  thev  recommended  themfelves  tcr 

the  veneration  of  the  people^  whiles  in  their  liearts^  they  were 

flaves  to  filthy  luorei     He  condemned  auricular  confeifion  : 

and  was  content  to  fay  mafs  only  upon  Sundays  and  great 

feftivalsy  or  at  leaft  upon  a  very  few  days  befiaes.     He  had 

gathered  up  feveral    authorities  from   the  ancient   father^ 

againft  the  current  tenets  and  cuftofns  of  the  church  ^  and 

though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  governors^ 

yet  he  (hewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  thofe  who 

diiliked  the  way  of  worfhipping  images^    As  to  his  moral 

qualities,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance^  aiid  all 

other  virtues  :  and  fo  he  is  reprefentea  by  his  intimate  friend 

EraTmus^  in  an  epiiUe  to  Jod6f:us  JoJias)  wtiich  w;e  have  al-» 

ready  referred  to  more  thati  once^  and  where  the  life,  man<a 

nsTSi  and  qualifications  of  Colet  are  profefiedly  defcribed^ 

COLLIER  (Jeremy)  aii  eminent  Englifb  divine^  wdd 
horn  at  Stow  Q^i  in  Camoridgefhire^  September  23d  1650A 
His  father  Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine^  and  confiderable 
linguift )  and  fome  time  itis^er  of  the  free  fchool  at  Ipfwich^ 
iji  the  county  of  Suffolk,  His  grandfather  likewife  was  a 
clergyman  (cittled  at  Bradford  in  Yorldbire^  where  he  lived 
in  high  efteem^  He  was  borli  at  Ycadon  near  Bradford^  and 
defcended  from  a-  gelitleman's  family  of  that  namei  feated  at 
Thirfk  in  the  fame  county,  in  the  reia^  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
His  itiother  was  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Qyi  in  Cambridg^mire^ 
Where  her  family  was  poileiled  of  a  confiderable  intereft,  and 
related  to  the  bternes;  being  by  her  mother  defcended  from 
the  Keys^  or  Cavsj  of  Yorkmire  and  Lincoliifhire*  He  was  ' 
educated  under  nls  father  at  Ipfwich^  from  whence  he  was 
fent  to  Cambridge^  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius 
college  under  the  tuition  of  mri  John  EUys.  His  admiffion 
bears  date  April  the  loth  1669,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
age.  He  took  the  degree  ibf,  bachelor  of  arts  jn  1672-3, 
and  that  of  maftcr  of  arts  In  ^1676^  being  ordained  deacon 
:>n  September  the  24th  of  the  fame  year  by  dr*  Peter  Gun- 
ning biihop  of  Ely,  and  prleft  February  the  24th  1677,  by 
fr-  rienry  C<>mptori  blfbop  of  Londoni  Having  entered  into 
mefts  orders^  J>e  officiated  for  fome  time  at  thecountefs  dowa- 
ger of  Dorfet'^t  Knowle  in  iCent,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
L  iinall  rectory  at  Ampton  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
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to  which  he  was  prefented  by  JameS  Cdthorpe  efq ;  and  ihfti- 

tuted  by  dr.  Anthony  Sparrow  brihop  of  Norwich,  September 

the  25 tb  1679.    After  he  had  held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he 

refigned  it^and  came  to  London  in  1685,  and  was  fome  little 

timeaftermadeledturer  of  Grays  inn.  But  the  revolution  corac- 

Our  account  Jng  on,thepublick  exercife  of  his  fundion became  impracticable.  • 

taklnfrom       ^^'  ^oUicr  however  was   of  too  adive  a  fpirit,   to  fit 

the  Genetal down  Contentedly  and  fay  nothing;   and   therefore  began 

diaionaiy,   the  attack  upon  the  revolution  j  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to 

*"**ihercTn  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  written  on  that  fide  the  queftion  after  the  . 
formed,  18  of  prince  of  Orange's  arrival,  with  a  piece  intitled.  The  dcfcr- 
mr.Co:i.cr'«tion  difcufied  in  a  letter  to  a  country  gentleman.  London, 
own  drawing  j^j^g^  ^^q.  This  was  written  in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  of  dr. 
fcVdItM.  '  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  biihop  of  Saltfbury,  called  An 
enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs^  &c.  wherein  kinj 
James  is  treated  as  a  defertcr  from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave 
fiich  offence,  that,  after  the  government- was  fettled,  mr.  Col- 
lier was  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  fome  months,  but  was  at  length  difchargcd 
without  being  brought  to  a  trial.  He  afterwards  publiibed 
the  following  pieces:  A  tranflation  of  the  9th,  lodi,  ndi,  • 
aiid  1 2th  books  of  .Sleidan's  commcfntaries,  1689,  4^^* 
V indicia:  juris  regii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  intitled,  An 
enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmiflion  to  the  fupreme  an- 
thority,  1689,  4to.  The  author  of  this  enquiry  was  alfa 
dr.  Burnet.  Animadverfions  upon  the  modern  expianatioR 
of  ii.  Hen.  VII.  cap.  r.  or  a  king  de  h&Oy  1689,  4to.  A 
caution  againft  inconfiftency,  or  the  connexion  between 
praying  and  fwcaring,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  169c, 
4to.  This  difcourfe  is  a  difTuaiive  from  joining  in  publick 
afTemblies.  A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  H«- 
lobelgus  and  Sempronius,  1690,  4to.  To'  the  right  honoar- 
able  the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen  convened  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  Oftober  1690.  This  is  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  upon  a  half 
fheet.  Dr.  Sherlock's  cafe  of  allegiance  confideccd,  with 
fome  remarks  upon  his  vindication,  1691,  4to.  A  brief  eflky 
concerning  the  independency  of  church  power,  1692,  4ta 
The  deCgn  of  this  eflay  is  to  prove  the  publick  aflemUies 
guilty  of  fdaifm,  upon  account  of  their  ^being  held  under 
inch  biHiops,  as  had  aflumed,  or  owned  fuch  as  had  afliimed, 
the  fees  of  thofe,  who  were  deprived  for  not  taking  d* 
oaths  of  the  new  government. 

Thus  did  mr.  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  vpot 
iji  his  power,  continue  to  oppofe  >^ith  great  vigour  and  fpi- 
rit, 
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fit,  the  revolution  and  all  its  abettors  :  and  thus  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power,  who  only  watted  for  ah 
occafion  to  feize  him.  That  occafion  at  length  came  ;  for 
information  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  that  mr.  Collier,  with  one  mr.  Newton, 
another  nonjuring  clergyman,  was  gone  down  to  Romney 
marfh,  with  a  view  of  fending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  mefl'engers  were  fent  down  to 
apprehend  them.  Thev  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
a  fliort  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the  crate-  ' 
houfe.  This  was  in. the  latter  end  of  the  year  1692.  They 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  releSfed ;  but  mr.  Collier  making 
a  fcruple  of  remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that 
carried  in  it  an  acknowledgement  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
court,   in  which  the  bail  was  taken,  and  confequentiy  of  the  ^ 

power,  from  whence  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived, 
furrendered  in  the  difcharge  of  his  bail  before  the  lord  chief     ' 
jufticc  Holt,  and  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifon. 
He  was  releafed  again,  at  the  interceflion  of  friends,  in  a 
very  few  days ;  but  did  not  let  the  affair  drop,  without  attempt- 
ing to  fupport  his  principles  and  juftify  his  conduft.     For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  the  following  pieces,  of  which  it  is  faid, 
there  were  only  five  copies  printed.     The  cafe  of  giving  bail 
to  a  pretended  authority  examined,  dated  from  the  king's 
bench,  November  23,  1692 ;  with  a  preface  dated  Decem- 
ber 1692,  and  a  letter  to  fir  John  Holt,  dated  November  30, 
1692 :  and  alfo  a  reply  to  fome  remarks  updn  the  cafe  of  giving 
kail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.     He  wrote  foon  after  this,  A 
perfuafive  to  confideration  tendered  to  the  royalifts,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  church  of  England,  1693,  4to.     It  was  • 
afterwards    reprinted    in  8vo,    together    with  his   vindica- 
tion of  it,  againft  a  piece  intitled.  The  layman's  apology. 
He  wrote  alfa  Remarks  upon  the  London  gazette,  relating 
to  the  Streights  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Landen  in  Flanders. 
1693,  4to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  mr.  Collier,  till  the  year  1696 ;  .and 
then  we  find  him  afting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard 
to  fir  John  Friend  and  fir  William  Perkins,  who  were  con- 
vifted  of  being  concerned  in  the  aflaifination  plot.  The  faft 
was  this :  mr.  Collier,  with  mr.  Cook  and  mr.  Snatt,  two 
clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  attended  thofe  un- 
happy perfons,  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  upon  the  3d  of 
April ;  where  mr.  Collier  folemnly  abfolved  the  former,  as 
mr.Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the  impofition 
of  hands  upon  them  both.    This,  as  might  well  be  expefted,^^  "J^'.  ^^[ 
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made  a  very  great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an  high 
infult  on  the  civil  and  eccIeftafticaJ  government ;  for  which 
reafon  there  was  a  declaration,  fign^  by  the  two  ajxhbi* 
(hops  and  twelve  of  their  fuflragans,  in  which  they  fignifie4 
their  abhorrence  pf  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchif- 
fnatical  and  feditjous  proceeding.     Qut  ecclefiaftical  cenfure 
was  not  all  they  uiiderwent:  they  were  profecuted  alio  in  die 
fecular  courts,  as  enemies  to  the  eoverpmentr    In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  mr«  Qook  and  mr,  pnatt  were  committed  to 
rTewgate,  but  afterwards  releafed  without  b^ing  brought  to  a 
(rial ;  but  qfir.  Collier  having  flill  l|is  old  fcruple  about  put- 
ting in  bail,  ai)d  abfconding,"  was  outlawed,  apd  {q  continu- 
ed to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  did  fiot  fail  however  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  iuftify  his  condiid 
upon  this  occafton ;    and  therefore  publifhed  A  defence  of 
(he  abfolution  given  to  fir  William  Perkifis  at  the  {dace  of 
execution ;  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  occafioned  bf 
^  paper,  intitled  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the  archbiibopf 
and  bifhops,  &c,  the  firft  d^ted  April  9»  1696,  the  other  Ajinl 
21,1 696,  ^o  which  is  added,  A  poftfcript  in  relation  to  a  paper 
(railed  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c,  dated  April  25.  Alfo4 
feply  to  the  abfolution  of  a  penitent  according  to  the  dire^ons 
pf  tne  church  of  £ngland,  &c.  dated  May  20,  1696 :  and  An 
gnfwer  to  the  aniikadverfions  on  two  pamphlets  lately  pidh 
l^fhed  by  mr.  Collier,  &c.  dated  July  i,  1096,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  mr.  Collier  employed  hirofelf 
\ti  reviewing  and  finifhiifg  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces  of  his, 
which  he  publjihed  under  the  title^  of  ^(Tays  upon  feveral 
pioral  fubjedis.  They  confift  of  three  volumes  in  8vo^  the 
firft  of  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1627,  the  fecond  m 
1 705,  and  the  third  in  1 709.  They  are  written  in  a  very  extn- 
prdin^ry  ipa^iner^  wit!}  fuch  a  mixture  of  learning  and  wrt,ao(l 
in  a  (lile  fo  eafy  and  flowing,  that  notwithftanding  the  prgn- 
flice  of  party^  wtiich  ran,  as  mav  eaiily  be  imagined,  hrooi 
againft  him,  they  were  generally  well  received,  and  hjiyt 
fun  t^rouglf  raanj  ed|^ons  flnce.  It  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
^rft  volume^  which  encouraged  the  autl^or  to  add  the  odier 

J  wo.  In  the  jear  1698^  he  made  an  attempt  to  refomi  if 
tage,  by  publifhing  his  Short  view  of  the  immorality  asJ  < 
prqfaAenefs  of  the  ^ngliih  ftaffe,  together  with  tl^e  taAd 
aoti<Iuity  upon  this  sM^ument,  8vo.  This  engaged  him  ill  i 
jcontroverfy  with  the  wits  of  thofe  times ;  and  Coagreve  tfl 
y anV^gh;  whom,  wiA  many  odiers  be  had  taktn  to  tfk 
ytxY  feverely,  appeared  openly  agwft  him.  The  fkcfiU 
Hrrotc  jn  tlii?  eo#^i-  l^cfidcef  tl{p  firft  silready  a^cmioirt 
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were,  a,  A  defence  of  the  ftiort  view^  being  a  reply  to  mr. 
Congreve's  Amendments,  &c.  and  to  the-  vindication  of 
the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  8va.  3.  A  fecond  defence 
of  the  (hort  view,  being  A  reply  to  a  book  intitled,  The 
ancient  and  modern  ftages  furveyed,  &c.  1700,  8vo:  the 
book  here  replied  to  was  written  by  dr.  Dfoke.  4.  Mr. 
Collier's  Difluafive  from  the  play-houfe :  in  a  letter  to  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  occafioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  tem- 
peft,  1703,  8vo.  5.  A  farther  vindication  of  the  fhort 
view,  &c.  in  which  the  obgefiions  of  a  late  book  intitled,  A 
defence  of  plays,  are  confidered,  1708^  8vo,  The  Defence 
of  plays  has  dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.  In  this  controverfy 
with  the  ftage,  mr.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage ;  and  (hewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as 
well  as  learning  and  reafon^  on  his  fide.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  his  labours  h&re  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  actu- 
ally produced  repentance  and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  decorum,  which  has  been  for  {he  moft 
part  obferved  by  the  modem  writers  of  dramatick  poetry,  is 
intircly  owing  to  the  animadverfions  of  mr.  Collier.  What 
mr.  Dryden  faid  Upon  this  occafion,  will  fhew,  that  this  is 
not  obfenred  without  fufficient  foundation.  **'  I  (hall  fay  the 
**  Icfs  of  mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in  many  things  he  has  tax- 
•*  cd  me  juftly;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts 
^  and  expreffions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  arraigned  of 
**  obfcenity,  profanene(8,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 
**  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
**  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occa(ion  to  be  otherwife, 
•*  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
**  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cauie,  when  I 
**  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  If  mr.  CongreveOfyden'i 
and  fir  John  Vanbrugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  mr.  pwfice  to 
Dryden,  and  made  an  ingenuous  confeffion  of"  their  faults,  **"  ^■**^'* 
they  would  have  retired  with  a  better  grace  than  they  did : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  with  all  the  wit,  which  they  have 
(hewn  in  their  refpe£tive  vindications,  they  make  but  a 
very  indifferent  figure.    . 

The  next  thing  mr.  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  great 
induftry,  rather  than  genius ;  and  that  was  the  tranflating 
of  Moreri's  gteat  hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical, 
•nd  poetical  di£Uonary.  The  two  firft  volumes  were 
printed  in  the  year  1701,  the  third  under  the  title  of  a  fup- 
plement  in  1705,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called  an  ap- 
pendix, in  J721.  About  the  time  that  the  firft  volume  of 
the  dlt^ionary  came  out,  he  publi(hed  a  tranflation  of  that* 
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excellent  book  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  con- 
cerning himfelf:  to  which  is  added  the  mythological 
pidture  of  Cebes,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Ibme 
overtures  were  made' to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and 
he  was  promifed  confiderable  preferment,  if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge and  fubmit  to  the  government ;  but  as  he  be- 
came a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  confcience,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any  terms.  Afterwards 
he  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio.  An  ecclefiaftical  hiftorv 
of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  dm 
planting  of  chrjftianity,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
Ireland,  collected  from  the  beft  ancient  hiftorians,  councils, 
4nd  records.  The  firil  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1708,  the 
fecond  in  1714.  This  hiflory  which  is  written  with  great 
judgement,  and  contains,  befides  a  relation  of  fa^,  m^ny 
curious  difcourfes  upon  ecclefiaflical  and  religious  fubjeds, 
was  taken  to  talk  by  bifhop  Burpet,  biihop  Nicholfon,  and 
dr.  Kennet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peterborough  j  but  was  de- 
fended by  mr.  Collier  in  two  pieces.  The  hrft  was  intitled 
An  anfwer  to  fome  exceptions  in  bifhop  Burnet's  third  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againfl  mr.  Collier's 
ccclefiaflical  hiftory  ;  together  with  a  reply  to  fome  remarks 
in  bifhop  Nicholion's  Englifh  hiflorical  library  &c.  upon 
the  fame  fubjed,  London,  1715  i  the  fecond,  fome  remarks 
on  dr.  Kennet's  fecond  and  third  letters  ;  wherein  his  mifrc- 
prefentations  of  mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaflical  hiflory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved.  London,  17 17.  We  can* 
not  but  obferve,  to  mr.  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his 
great  impartiality,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiflory} 
which  .is,  that  in  difculpating  the  prefbyterians  from,  the  im- 
putation of  their  being  confcnting  to  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  has  fhewn,  that  as  they  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oppofe,  fo  to  the  utmofl  of  that  power  they  did  op- 
pofe,  and  proteft  againfl  that  bloody  a£t,  both  berore,  and 
p.  859,860.  after  it  was  committed. 

In  the  year  17 13^  mr.  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related, 
was  confecrated  a  bifhop  by  dr.  George  Hicks,  who  had  him* 
felf  been  confecrated  fufFragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived 
bifhops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  February  231 
1694:  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  became  impaired  by 
frequent  attacks  of  the  flone,  to  which  his  fedentary  life  pro- 
bably contributed :  fo  that  he  publifhed  nothing  more,  but 
a  ypluine  of  pra^ical  difcourfes  in  1725^  and  ai^  additional 
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fcrmon  upon  God  not  the  origin  of  evi],  in  1726.  Befides 
what  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  prefaces  to 
other  men's  works ;  and  publifhed  alfo  an  advertifement  againft 
biihop  Burnet's  hiftory  of  his  own  times ;  this  was  printed  on 
a  flip  of  paper,  and  diperfed  in  all  the  coiFee  houfes  in  the 

r'car  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Evening  poft,  No,  2254. 

"e  died  of  the  ftone  upon  the  26th  of  April  1 726^  in  the  76tb 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  Very  in- 
genious, learned,  moral,  and  religious  man  ;  and  though 
fiifF  in  his  opinions,  is  faid  to  have  had  nothing  ftifF  or  pe- 
danticlc  in  his  behaviour,  but  a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and 
innocent  freedom.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country :  for  the  learned  father 
Courbev*lle,  who  tranflated  in  French  the  Hero  of  Baltha- 
atar  Gratian,  in  bis  preface  to  that  work,  fpeaks  in  high 
terms  of  praife  of  mr.  Cbllier's  mifcellaneous  eflays ;  which^ 
be  fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond^ 
La  iSruyere,  &c.  The  fame  perfon  tranflated  into  French 
his  (hort  view  of  the  Englifh  ftage;  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
again  with  ftrong  expreffions  of  admiration  and  efleem. 

COLLINS  (John)  an  eminent  accomptant  and  ma- 
thematian,  was  the  fon  of  a  nonconformift  divine,  and  born 
at  Wood  Eaton  near  Oxford;  upon  the  5th  of  March  i624,  Wood'i 
At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  book-  ^*^*  Oxoo, 
feller  at  Oxford ;  but  foon  left  that  trade,  and  was  employed 
as  clerk  under  mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  kin^  Charles  IL 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  vknowledgc, 
and  noted  for  thofe  excellent  dials  of  his,  with  which  the 
gardens  of  king  Charles  L  were  adorned :  and  under  him 
mr.  Collins  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematicks.  The  . 
iptefline  wars  and  troubles  increafmg,  he  left  that  employ- 
ment, and  went  to  fea,  where  he  fpent  feven  years ;  the 
greateft  part  of  it  in  an  Engliih  merchantman,  which  became 
a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fervice  againfl  the  Turks.  Here 
having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf  to  merchants  accompts, 
?nd  fome  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  for  which  he  had 
a  natiiral  genius;  upon  his  return  he  took  to  the  profeflion  of 
an  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful  treatifcs  upon  «;^ 

pradical  fubjedls.  In  the  year  1652,  he  publifhed  a  work 
in  folio,  intitled.  An  introduction  to  merchants  accompts : 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1665,  with  an  additional 
part,  intitled.  Supplements  to  accopiptantilbip  ^d  arithmetick* 
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A  (mall  part  of  this  work,  relating  to  intereft,  was  reprinted 
in  1685,  in  a  fmall  odtavo  volume.     In  the  year  1658,  he 
publiihed  at   London^   in  quarto,  a  treatife,   called,  The 
(tAoT  on  a  quadrant  j  containing  the  defcription  and  ufe 
of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making 
of  fun-diais,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  refleded  dial- 
ling, from  a  glafs  placed  at   any  reclination.     In  1659,  he 
publiihed,   in  quarto,   his  Geometrical  dialling ;    and   alfo 
'    the  fame  year,  his  Mariners  plain  fcale  new  plained.     In  the 
Philofc^hical  tranfadions  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of 
which  he  was   now  become  a  member^  he  fully  explained 
and  demonftrated   the  rule  given  by  the  learned  jefuit  Dc 
Billy,  for  "  finding  the  number  of  die  Julian  period  for  any 
'*  year  afligned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  the 
N«.  ^o.       ••  Koman  indiftion  for  the  years  being  given.**    To  this  he 
iat  Decemb,  ^gs  added  fomc  very  neatly  contrived  rules,  for  the  ready 
'  ^'         finding  on  what  day  of  the  week,  any  day  of  thie   montn 
fells  for  ever ;  and  other  ufeful  and  neceflary  kalcndar  rules. 
In  the  fame  tranfa£lions^  he  has  a  ctu'ious  diflertation  con- 
No.  46.      ccniing  the  refolution  of  equations  in  numbers.     In  No, 
*w^H»    69  far  March  1671,  he  has  given  a  moft  elegant  conftnic- 
^*         tion  of  that  chronographical  problem :  namely.  The  diftan- 
ces  of  three  objeds  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made 
at  a  fourth  place  in  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  objeft, 
being  given ;  to  find  the  diftances  of  thofe  objeds  from  the 
place  of  obfervation.    In  the  year  1680,  he  publiihed  a  fmall 
treatiie  in  quarto,  intitled,  A  plea  for  the  bringing  in  of 
Irifli  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifli  caught  by  roreigners*, 
together  with   an  addrefi  to  the  members  of  parliament  qf 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the  advance* 
mentofrin,  fiihery,  and, divers  manufadures.     In  the  year 
1682,  he  publifliea  in  quarto,  A  difcourie  of  £dt  and  fifliery) 
fnd  in  the  Pfailofo^ical  tranfadions.  No.  159  for  May  1684, 
there  is  publiihed  a  letter  from  our  author  to  the  learned 
dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his  thoughts  about  fome  defeds  m 
algd>ra,     Befides  thefe  produdions  of  his  own,  he  was  die 
chief  promoter  of  many  other  valuable  publications  in  hit 
time.    It  is  to  him,  that  d)t  wwld  is  indebted  for  the  pub- 
,        lication  of  dr.  Barrow^s  optical  and  geometrical  ledures;  hb 
abridgment  of  Arcfaimedes's  works,  and  of  Apollonius^s  co- 
nicks;   mr.  Branker's   tranflation   of   Rhonius's    aMsia, 
widi  dr.  Peirs  additions  j  mr.  Kerfe/s  algebra  s  dr.  Wallis*s 
hiftory  of  algebra;  mr.  Strode  of  combinations;  and  many 
ether  exeeOent  works,  which  were  procured  by  his  uawet* 

ried  felicitations. 
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While  Anthopy  carl  of-  Shaftelbury  was  lord'  chancellor, 
he  nominated  mr.  Collins  in  divers  references  concerning 
fuits  depending  in  Chancery,  about  intricate  accounts,  to 
^lA  in  the  iming  thereof.  From  this  time  his  affiftance  Wood»  Ibid* 
was  often  ufed  in  other  places,  and  by  other  peribns  ;  by 
which  he  acquired,  fays  mr.  Wood,  fome  wealth  and  much 
fame,  and  became  accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the 
moft  ufeful  and  neceflary  perfon  of  his  times ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal 
fifhery  company.  In  the  year  16829  ^^^  the  aft  at  Oxford 
was  nniihed,  he  rode  from  thence  to  Malmfbury  in  Wilt* 
fliire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for  a  river  be- 
tween the  liis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too  large  a  quan«> 
tity  of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journev,  he  fell  into  a  con* 
fumption,  of  which  he  died,  at  his  tioufe  on  Garlick-hil) 
in  London,  upon  the  loth  of  November  1683.  About  five 
and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of 
liis  books  came  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
William  Jones,  efq;  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety;  amcmgwhich 
were  found  manufcripts  upon  mathematical  fubjeds  of  mr. 
Briggs,  mr.  Oughtred,  dr.  Pell,  dr.  Scarborough,  dr.  Barrow, 
'^nd  our*  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  multitude  of  letters  received 
from,  and  copies  of  letters  (ent  to,  many  leamedperfons,  par*  . 
ticularly  dr.  Pell,  dr.  Wallis,  dr.  Barrow,  mr.Ifaac  Newton, 
mr.  James  Gregory,  mr.  Flamftead,  mr.  Townley,  mr.  Baker, 
mr.  Barker,  mr.  Branker,  dr.  Bernard,  mr.  Slullus,  our. 
ficibnitz,  mr.  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others,  From'p?!^^ 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  mr.  Collins  held  a  conftant  "^^ 

correfpondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  raathe^ 
maticians  of  his  time,  and  (pared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to 
procure  what  was  requiiite  to  {promote  real  fcieiice.  Many 
of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfical  knowledze,  if  not  afiually 
made  by  him,  were  yet  brought  about  dt  his  endeavours. 
Thus  in  the  year  j6^6,  he  had  under  coniideration  the  man- 
lier of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the  true  nautical  chart ; 
a  problem  of  the  utmoft  confequenee  in  navigation :  and 
fome  time  after  he  engaged  mr.  Nicholas  Mercator,  mr.  Gre- 
gory, dr.  Barrow,  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  and  dr.  Wallis,  fe* 
ycrally,  to  explain  and  find  an  cafy  pnftical  method  of 
doinff  it,  which  excited  mr.  Leibnita,  dr.  Halley,  mr.  Ber- 
noulB,  and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon  fuch  a  fub- 
j^9  to  give  their  iblutiona  of  it.  And  by  this  means  the 
pradlice  of  that  moft  ufeful  prooofitioA  is  reduced  to  the 
gfeateft  fimpticity  imaginable.  He  «nployed  ibme  of  the 
r<unc  hands  upon  the  ilmrtetiing  and  fecflitaiuiig  the  method  of 

compu- 
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/computations  by  logarithms,  till  at  laft  that  whole  aflair  was 
completed  by  dr.  Halley.  It  was  mr.  Collins,  who  engaged 
all  that  were  able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  fciences,  in 
a  ftridl  enquiry  into  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  which 
each  had  a  peculiar  talent  for.  He  fet  them  all  to  work, 
by  (hewing,  where  the  defe£):  was  in  any  ufeful  branch  <^ 
knowledge ;  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  attending  fuch 
ao  enquiry ;  by  fetting  forth  the  advantages  of  completing 
that  fubjc<5li  and,  laitly,  by  keeping  up  a  fpirit,  and  a 
Ccn.  4i^.  ^^''"^  defire  of  making  further  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Collins  wa-^  like  wife  the  regifter  of  all  the  new  im- 
provements made  iii  the  mathematical  fcience  ;  the  magazine, 
to  which  all  the  curious  had  recourfe ;  and  the  common  re- 
pofitory,  where  every  part  of  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be 
found.    It  was  upon  this  account,  that  the  learned  ftiled  him 
See  njT.'De  **  the  Englifli  Merfcnus."     If  fome  oi  his  correfpondents 
fAi)tt9Kx'9  had  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  communications,  there 
**r^***Re-   *^^^'^  ^^^^  ''^^^  ^^^  difpute  about  the  priority  of  the  invcn- 
cucil  de  Ai-  tion  of  a  qiethod  of  aiialyfis,  the  honour  of  which  evidently 
terfcs  piece* belongs  to  the  excellent  iir-Ifaac  Newton.    This  appears  un- 
furiaphilo-^gj^jj^gjy  f^Q^i  mr.  Collins's  papers,  printed  in  the  Conuner- 
f^iglon  na-cium  epifloHcum  D.  Joannis  Cdlins  &  aliorum  de  analyfi 
turcUe,  Vhi-promota :  jufTu  focietatis  regise  in  lucem  editum.     London, 
iiorie>eima-  ijij^  in  quarto. 

cbcmatiquet    /       '         ^ 

m.Uibaiu,     COLLINS  (Anthonv)  a  very  extraordinary  man  and 
Olarkt^       eminent  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  eiq;  a  gcn- 
ftauttMce-^^"*^"^  of  confiderable  fortune;  and  born  at  Hdfton  near 
lebret  an-    Houiiilow  in  Middlefcx,  upon  the  21  ft  of  June,  1676.    He 
trurs.         was  ediicatcd  in  clailical  learning  at  Eton  fchool,  and  re- 
Gen.  dift.  ippv^d  from  thence  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge^  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  biihop  of 
Chichefter.     Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple ;  but  not  relifhing  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  he  abfconded  it,  and  applied  himfdf  to 
letters  in  general.     In  the  year   1 700  he  publiihed  a  tx^ 
intitled.  Several  of  the  London  cafes  conndered.     He  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  and  maintained  acorrefpondencewith 
mr.  Locke,  in  the  year  1703  and  1704  ;  and  that  ipr.  Locke 
had  not  only  a  common  friendly  regard,  but  even  a  prodi- 
gious efteem  for,  and  opinion  of  him,  appears  from  fome  let- 
ters of  that  great  man  to  him,  publiflied  by  mr.  Des  Mai- 
zeaux  in  his  coUe^ion  of  feveral  pieces  of  mr.  John  Locke, 
never  before  printed^  or  not  extant  in    his  works.    In  a 
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letter  dated  from  Oates  in  Effex,  Oftober  29,  1703,  mf. 
Locke  writes  as  follows  :   **  You  complain  of  a  great  many 
**  dcfefts  J  and   that  veiy  complaint  is   the  higheft  recom- 
•*  mendation  I  could  delire,   to  make  me  love  and  efteem 
**  you,  and  defire  your  friendfhip.     And  if  I  were  now  fct-- 
**  ting  out  in  the  world,  I  fliould  think  it  my  great  happinefs 
•^  to  have  fuch  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  true  relifh 
**  of  truth,  would  in  earneft  feek  it  with  me,  from  whom 
I  might  receive  it  undifguifed,  and  to  whom  I  might  com- 
municate what  I  thought  true,  freely/*    In  another  let- 
Jer  dated  from  Oates,  September  11,  1704,  he  writes  thus : 
He  that  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own,  that 
friendfhip  is  the  natural  produft  of  your  conftitution;  and 
"  your  foul,  a  noble  foil,  is  enrichea  with  the  two  moft 
**  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendfhip* 
•*  What  a  treafure  have  I  then  in  fuch  a  friend,  with  whom 
**  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened  about  the  higheft  fpe- 
*'  culations  ?**  Mr.  Locke,  who  died  upon  the  28th  of  Ofto- 
ber  1704,  left   alfo  a   letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered 
to  mr.  Collins  after  his  deceafe,  full  of  confidence  and  the 
warmefl  affeftion  5  which  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
ledion  above-mentioned.     It  is  plain  from  thefe  memorials, 
that  mr.  Collins  at  that  time  appeared  to  mr.  Locke  to  be 
an  impartial  and  difmterefled  enquirer  after  truth.     How  far 
that  great  philofopher,  ^yho  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  to  re- 
velation, would  have   altered  his  opinion  of  him,  had  he 
lived  to  fee  his  other  works  publifhcd,  is  not  very  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  conceive. 

In  the  year  1707,  he  publifhed  An  eflay  concerning  the 
ufc  of  reaibn-  in  propofitions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends 
upon  human  teflimony :  a  fecond  eflition  of  which  was  printed 
in  odavo  in  1709.  He  publifhed  this  piece,  as  it  is  re- 
markable he  did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The 
fame  year  1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy,  then  on  foot 
between  mr:  Uodwell '  and  tnr.  Samuel  Clarke,  concerning 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul.  We  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  controverfy,  under  the  article  of  Clarke ;  as 
for  mr.  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it,  are  as  follow  : 
I.  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  containing 
fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonflration  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anf- 
wer  to  his  late  epiftolary  difcourfe,  &c.  1707,  in  8vo.  There 
was  a  fecond  edition  corrected  in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to 
mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell;  with  a 
poftfcript  to  mr.  Milles's  anfwer  to  mr.  Dodwell's  epiftolary 

difcourfe. 
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dUcourfe,  1707,  in  8vd.  There  was  a  fecond  edldon  c^^ 
teded  of  this  piece»  printed  in  1709.  3.  Reflections' on 
mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  DodwdU 
1 707,  in  Sto.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  conredcd  in  1 7 1 1« 
4*  An  anfwer  to  mn  Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to 
mr.  Dodwdl,  1708,  in  8vo»  Of  |his  there  was  a  fecond  edi- 
tion correded  in  I7ii« 

In  December  1709,  came  out  a  pamphlet,  intitled^  Priefi* 

craft  in  perfe^on ;  or^  a  detection  of  the  fraud  of  infeit- 

ing  and  continuing  that  claufey  the  church  hath  power  to 

decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in   contrm-er^ 

fies  of  faith,  in  the  twentieth  article  of  the  articles  of  At 

church  of  England.   And  in  February,  the  year  foUowingi 

another  callec^  Refledions  on  a  kte    pamphlet,   indtled, 

Frieftcraft  in  perfe^on,  &c*  both  written  by  our  author. 

The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  Frieftcraft  in  perfeQioB 

were  printed^  with  corrections,  in  1610  in  8vo.     This  book 

occafioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the  fubjedl,  and 

was  reflected  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and  treaufes« 

Thefe  were  anfwered  by  mr.  Collins,  but  not  till  the  year 

172A,  in  a  work  intitled.  An  hiftorical  and  critical  e&y 

on  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England :  where* 

in  it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  claufe^  the  church,  &c.  iiH 

ferted  in  the  twentieth  article,  is  not  a  part  of  the  article, 

as  they  were  eftabliihed  by  a£l  of  parliament  in  the  13th  of 

Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  convocations  of  1562  and  r57i< 

This  efiay  however  was  principally  defigned  as  an  anfwer 

to  The  vindication  of  the  chuUch  of  England  from  tho  af-* 

perfions  of  a  late  libel,  intitkd,  Trieftcraft  in  perfedion^ 

wherein  the  controverted  clauie  of  the  church's  power  is  the 

twentieth  article  is  ihewn  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  sQ 

the  reft  of  the  articles  ini7X0,  and  to  An  eflay  on  the  thirty 

nine  articles  by  dr.  Thomas   Bennet,  publifbed  In  1715: 

two  chief  works,  fays  mr.  Collins,  which  feem  written  ox 

chofen  champions,  who  have  been  fiippHed  with  materials 

from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves  to 

totrodac    put  their  materials  into  the-  moft  artful  light/  .  In  the  pre« 

lion  to  eOaf,  face,  he  teUs  us,  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  foii- 

Arc.  p.  46.  citations  of  a  worthy  minifter  of  the  gofpeli  who  knew  that 

he  had  made  fome  inquiries  Into  the  modern  eccleiiafttca] 

hiftory  of  England ;  and,  particularly,  that  he  waS  prepar* 

ing  An  hiftory  of  the  variations  of  the  church  of  England 

and  Its  clergy,  from  the  reformation  down  to  this  time^  wid) 

an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on  occafion  of 

the  faid  variations.    But  this  work  n^ytx  appeared.    As  to 
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the  efl&y  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 
the  demonftration^  promifed  in  the  title  page^  and  given  in 
the  bode ;  which  b  as  follows :  '^  The  articles  of  the  church 
^  of  England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  autho* 
*^  rity  from  the  convocation  of  15629  which  firft  agreed  on 
•*  tfaemj  and  from  the  convocation  of  1571,  which,  after  hav* 
**  Lng  reviled  and  made  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  them, 
**  agreed  on  them  ag^'n.  The  way  of  paffing  afts  of  convo* 
*^  cation  is  by  the  fubfcription  of  tne  majority  of  the  members 
<<  of  each  houfe  by  themfelves.  The  manufcript  articles, 
**  which  paiTed  the  convocation  in  1562,  and  were  fubfcribed 
^'  by  the  majority  of  both  houies^  are  extant ;  as  are  the  ma- 
**  nufcript  articles  of  157 1^  with  the  fubfcriptions  of  the 
*^  upper  houfe.  And  both  ihcfc  manufcripts  are  without  the 
*^  daufe.  The  parliament  in  1571  did,  by  a  ftatute  intitlal, 
^*  An  ad  for  the  minifters  of  the  church  to  be  of 
^^  found  religion,  confirm  articles  of  religion,  comprifed 
*^  in  an  imprinted  Englilh  book  intitled.  Articles,  &c.  put 
**  forth  by  the  queen^s  authority.  All  the  Engliih  printed 
^<  books  o[  the  articles  extant  before  157X9  and  while  the  par- 
^^  liament  were  making  this  ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in 
*^  the  ftatute,  and  were  without  the  daufe.  Wherefore  it  fol- 
**  lows,  that  the  daufe  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  con« 
<^  vocation  nor  parliament.'*  The  reader  may  fee,  if  he  pleafes, 
the  whole  flate  of  this  controverfy  in  mr.  Collier's  Ecclefiafti-  Part  n« 
cal  hiftory,  where  particular  notice  is  taken  of  our  author.    B.  1^. 

In  the  year  1710,  -he  published  A  vindication  of  the  di-P'4^^**^** 
vine  attriWes,  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dub- 
lin's Ibrmon,  indtled.  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknow* 
ledge  conftfting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  In  March 
171 1,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to 
London  the  November  following,  to  take  care  of  his  private 
affairs,  with  a  promife  to  his  ftiends  in  Holland,  that  be 
would  pay^  them  a  fecond  vifit  in  afliort  time.  In  17 13,  he 
publifhed  his  Difcourie  of  free-thinking,  occafioned  by  the 
rife  and  growth  of  a  fe<£l  called  free-thinkers;  which  made 
a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  particu* 
lany  by  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  now  lord  bifliop  of  Win- 
cbener,  in  fome  queries  recommended^  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  difcourfe  01  free-thinking,  printed  in  his  coUedion 
of  tra£b  in  8vo,  in  17 15 ;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis 
in  remarks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  or  free -thinking,  in  d  letter 
to  F.  Hr  D;  D.  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienlis  was  the  in- 
genious and  learned  dr.  Bentley ;  and  the  perfon,.  to  whom 
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this  performance  is  addrefled,  dr.  Francis  Hare^  ^erWanSs 
bifliop  of  Chithefter.  The  firft  part  of  tfaefe  remarks  gave 
birth  to  ^  pamphlet,  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Hare,  intitled, 
The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his  remarks  on 
the  late  diicourfe  of  free-thinking :  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Bentiej, 
Lond.  1 713.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  mr. 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland ;  which  was  afcribcd 
to  the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  difcourfe  of  free-diinking, 
and  himfelf  bein?  difcovered  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken 
notice  of  by  dr. Hare:  who  having  obferved,  that  the  leafi 
appearance  of  danger  is  able  to  dan^),  in  a  moment,  all  the 
zeal  of  the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  ^^  a  bare  enquiry  after 
^^  the  printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and 
*'  obliged  the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  HoUandi 
*^  fo  great  is  his  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firft  appearance 
**  of  an  oppofition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free- 
^<  thinking  ?  is  not  their  book  a  demonftration,  that  we  are 
*'  in  pofleSion  of  the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which 
*'  otherwife  they  durft  ne'er  have  writ?  And  that  they  would 
*^  have  been  as  mute  as  iiihes,  had  they  not  thought  they  could 
Ocinnua*'^*  have  opened  with  impunity  ?"  Dr. Hare  afterwards  tells  us, 
thaBkB,  Sec,  ^\^^^^  cc  ^j^g  reputed  author  of  free-thinking  is,  for  all  he  ever 
^' '  '  **  heard,  a  fober  mian,  thanks  to  his  natural  averfion  to  intem- 
^'  perance ;  and  that,  he  obferved,  is  more  than  can  be  &id 
IbM.  p.  ag. "  of  fome  others  of  the  club :"  that  is,  the  club  of  free-think- 
ers, which  were  fuppored,but  perhaps  without  fufficient  reaibn, 
to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert,  for  undermining  the 
foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The  difcourfe  of  free- 
thinking  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  with  fome  confident- 
ble  additions,  in  17 13,  in  lamo;  though  in  the  title  page 
it  is  (aid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  addition  the 
tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  correded  from  dr.  Bentley's 
remarks ;  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  aiid 
to  dr.  Hare's  Clergyman's  thanks. 

While  this  book  was  making  a  prodigious  noifc  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing 
or  railing  againft  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  a- 
broad,  and  was   treated    refpeftfulljr  by  all  forts  of  people, 

Eriefts,  jcfuits,  Calvinifts,  Arminians,  &c.  He  went  into 
[ollaml,  as  we  have  laid,  and  from  thence  to  Flanders :  and 
he  intended  to  have  vifited  Paris;  but  the  death  of  a  neir 
relation  oblii^ed  him  to  return  to  London,  where  he  arrhcd 
the  18th  of  October  17 13,  greatly  difappointed  in  not  having 
feen  France,  Italy,  &c.  In  the  year  17 15,  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  Eflex,  and  a^ed  as  ajuftice  of  the  peace  and 
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]>ar  M.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  £cc.  publiHied  by  mr* 
des  Maizeaux  at  Amfterdam  1720,  2  voL  in  lairo.     In  the 
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.Oeiluty  lieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  a$  he  had  done  before 
in  the  county  of  Middlefcx  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.     The  Gtrncrsi 
fame  year  he  published,  .  in  8vo,  A  philofophical   enquiry**'^^'     ''• 
concerning  human  liberty :  which  was  reprinted  with  cor-* 
redoes  in  the  year  J  7 17*     Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  re- 
marks upon  this  enquiry,  which  are  fubjoined  to  the  col- 
le<£iion  of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz ;  but  mr.  Collins 
did  not  publifli  any  reply  to  dr.  Clarke  upon  this  fubjecl, 
becaufe,  as  we  are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  dodor  bes  f^u 
had  the  advantage  over  him  in  the  difpute;  yet,  as  he  had^^ux^jpr  . 
reprefented  bis  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  ^'^*  ^?.*^ 
and  improper  to  be  infifted  on,  oUf  author,  after  fuch  an  in-  div^r^ 
Anuation,  fouAd  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  uponpi^ces^ 
equal  terms*     The  enduirvwas  tranflated  into  French  by  the?'  '**• 
reverend  mr.  D — ^  ancf  prmted  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueil 
De  diverfes  pieces  iur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c. 

lied  by 
Ro.     In' 
year  17 18,  he  was  chofen  trcafurer  for  the  county  of  EfTex, 
to  the  great  joy,   it  is  fald,  of  feveral  tradefmen  and  others,  Gea^  4i^ 
who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to  them  from  the  Uid 
county;    but  could  not  get  it  paid  them,  it  having  been 
embezzled  or  fpent  by  their  former  treafurer.     Wc  are  told, 
that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  private 
cafh,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others,  till  it  could  be  xaifed 
to  pay  them  :  and  that  in  the  year  1722,  all  the  debts  were^ 
.  by  his  integrity,  care,  and  management,  dircharged« 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  he  publifhed,  in  1724^ 
his  Hiftorical.  and  critical  eflay  upon  the  thirty  nine  arti-« 
des,  &c.  The  fame  year  he  publilhed  his  famous  book, 
called,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftiait 
religion,  in  two  parts  :  the  firft,  containing  fome  confidera-* 
tions  on  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Tefta-> 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the 
former  and  faid  to  be  fulfilled  In  the  latter.  The  fecond^ 
containing  an  examination  of  the  fcheme  advanced  by  mr4 
Whifton  in  his  eflay  towards  reftoring  the  true  text  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicating  the  citations  then  made  in 
the  New  Teftament.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  apologyfor  free 
debate  and  liberty  of  writing.  This  difcourfe  was  immedi* 
ately  attacked  by  a  great  number  of  t)ooks  j  of  which  mr* 
Collins  has  given  a  complete  lift,  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
to  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophefy*  It  will  be  fufficient  for  us 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable.  1.  A  lift  of 
fuppofitions  or  allcnion^  in  the  late  difcouiii  o(  the  grounds, 
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&c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  hj  any  real  or  auAeh« 
tick  evidence ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expeded  to 
be    produced.     By  William  Whifton,  M.  A.    1724,  8vo. 
In  this  piece  mr.  Whifton  treats  mr.  Collins,  together  with 
mr.  Toland,  in  very  fcvere  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds 
and  lay-craft.     2.  The  literal  accompliihment  of  fcripture- 
prophecies,   being  a  full  anfwer  to  a  late  difcourie  of  the 
grounds,  &c.  By  William  Whifton.     3.  A  defence  of  chri- 
ftianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  wherein 
are  confidered  all  the  obje^ons  againft  this  kind  of  proof, 
advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Edward 
Chandler  then  bifliop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  afterwards 
of  Durhami     4.  A  difcourfe  of  the  connexion  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  api^ication  of  them  to 
Chrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  redor  of  St.  James's  Wefl- 
minfter.     This  however  was  not  intended  for  a  dired  anfwer 
to  mr.  Collinses  book,  but  as  a  fupplement^  occafioned  diere- 
by,  to  a  propofition^  in  dr.  Clarke's  demonftration    of  the 
principles   of  natural  and  revealed  religion  *,  with  wlitch  k 
has  fmce  been  conftantly  printed.     5.  An  eflay  upon  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein   its  real  foundation 
>   upon  the  Old  Teftament  is  fliewn,  occafioned  by  the  difcourfe 
of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.     Mr.  CoiliiB 
gives  it*  as  his  opinion,  that  .of  all  the  writers  againft  At 
grounds,  &c.    Mr.  Sykes  alone  has  advanced  a  confifleot 
'    fcheme  of  things,  which  he  has  propofed  with  great  clearnefe, 
Scheipe  of   politenefs,  and  nK>deration.     6.  The  ufe  and  intent  of  pro- 
literal  pro-  phecy  in  the  fevcral  ages  of'  the  church.     In  fix  difcourfcs 
phecy,        delivered  at  the  Ternple  church  in  1 724.  By  Thomas  Sheriocif 
D.  D.  then  dear^of  Chichefter  and  mafter  of  the  Temple,  now 
*lord  bifhop  of  London.    This  was  not  defigned  as  an  an- 
fwer to  the  grounds,  &c.  but  only  to  throw  light  upon  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author.  The  reader 
will  find  the  reft  of  the  pieces  written  againft  the  grounds,  &c* 
enumerated  by  mr.  Collins  in  the  place  referred  to  above; 
among  which  are  fermons,    London  journals,  Woolfloa's 
Moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.  amount- 
ing in  number  to   no  lefs  than  thirty  fivcy  including  thofe 
already  mentioned*     So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  mfr 
Collins,  in  fuppofing,  that  there  never  was  a  bock,  towhick 
fo  many  anlWers  has  J)een  made  in  fb  fhort  a  time,  that  iS 
within  the  I'mall  compafs  of  a  couple  of  years,    as  have 
Prrfarr  to    jj^g^  jq  ^^^  Difcourfc  of  the  groimds  and  rcafons  of  tJie 
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In  the  yedr  1726,  appeafed  his  Scheme  bf  literal  prof^eejr 
Cofifidereid  $  in  a  vie\i^  aff  the  oontroteriy  occafioned  hj^  ^ 
la«e  bookf  intitted,  A  diftrotiHb  of  the  grounds,  &c.    It  waaP 
printed  at  the  Hs^e  in  two  volumes  12010^*  and  reprintec^ 
at  London  with  corrections  in  1727^  8vo»    Iii  this   work 
ntf.  Collins  mentions  a  diilertation  he   had  Written,   but 
never  publifhed,  againft   ihr.  Whifton's  vindication  of  thC 
Sybilline  oracles  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  toihew,  that  thofb 
oracles  were  foreed  by  the  primitive  chriftians^  who  were 
thence  called  SybiUifts  by  the  pagans.     He  alfe  mentions  ^ 
manufcript  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.    The  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
had  feveral  anfwets  made  to  it;  the  moft  confiderable  of  - 
n^hich   at<>    I.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chriftia'^ 
nity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament.    By  Ed- 
ward Chandler  bifliop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.     With 
a  letter  from  the  reverend   mr.  Maflbn,    concerning   the 
religion  of  Macrobius^   and  his    teftimony  touching  the 
flaughter  of  the   infants  at  Bethlehem,   with  a  pomcript 
upon  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue*    Ixmd.  1728.  in  two  volumes 
8vo«     2.  The  necefEty  ^divine  revelation,  aond  the  truth 
of-  the  chriftian  revelation  aflerted^  in  eight  fennons.    To 
urbicb  is  prefixed  a  preface,  with  fbme  remarks  on  a  late 
book,  intitled,  Thd  fcheme  of  literal  prophecy  coniidered^ 
Iccr  By  JcAn  Rogers,  D.  D.  1727^  in  8vo.     j*  A  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  London  journad,  dated  April  r^  1727^ 
written  by  dr.  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes*    Mr.  Collins  repied 
to  Ac  two  laft  pieces,  in  a  letto-  to  the  reverend  dr.  Rogers,' 
on  occafion  of  his  eight  fermons,  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  divine  reveiation^  and  the  preface  prefixed  to  them.     To 
which  is  added^   A  letter  printed  in  the  London  journal^ 
April  1, 1727  :  with  an  anfwer  to  the  fame.    Lond.  1727, 
in  8vo,  pase  143.     In  his  letter  to  dr.  Rogers,  he  obferves^ 
that  the  doctor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words : 
**  A  confeflbr  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe« 
**  If  he  expeds  to  convince  us,  that  he  is  in  earneft,  and  be- 
•*  licves  Jiimfclf,  he  (hould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof 
^^  of  his  iincerity.     What  will  not  abide  this  triai^  we  (hall 
*'  fuipefl  to  have  but  a  poor  foundation."  Thefe  fentiments,  jtogcrs^t 
mr.  Collins   tells  us,  are  in  his  opinion  iklfe,  wicked,  in-pitface, 
human,   irreligious,  iiiconfiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  P*  46* 
and  perfonally   injurious  to  the  author  of  the  Scheme,  &c.  Letter  to 
He  remarks,  that  **  it  is  a  degree  of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a  <*r.  Rogen, 
**  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  P*   ' 
•♦  «void  deftrudion  pflifcand  fortune,  &c,"  He  declares,  that  i^-.d.  p.  17, 
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the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  is  '<  the  caufb  of 
^*  virtue^  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,   and  chriftiani^r ; 
*<  that  it  is  the  pcnitical  intereft  of  all  countries ;  that  the  de« 
**  grec  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrength,  oma- 
**  ment,  and  glory  of  our  own  ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute 
^'  to  the  defence  of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  fhall  think  he 
has  aded  a  good  part  in  life ;  in  fliort,  it  is  a  caufe,  fays 
he  to  dr.  Rogers,  in  which,  if  your  influence  and  inte- 
reft were  equal  to  your  inclination  to  procure  martyrdom 
for  me,  I  would  rather  fuiFer,  than   in  any  caufe  what- 
*'  foever ;  though  I  fliould  be  forry,  that  chnftians  fhould 
^'  be  fo  weak  and  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  as  to  be  your 
Ibid.  p.  iiij  <^  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me.** 
"3*  His  health  began  todechne  feveral  years  before  hb  death; 

and  he  was  extremely  aiHi6led  with  the  ftone,  which  at  laft 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Harley  fquare  London, 
Oeiwral       December  the    13th   1729.     He  was   interred    at   Oxford 
Diaiofltfy.  chapel,  where  a  monument  was  ere£led  to   him  with  an 
epitaph   in  Latin.     It  is  remarkable,  that  notwidiftanding 
all  the  reproaches  caft  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  all  religion, 
he  declared,  juft  before  his  laft  minutes,  ^*   i  bat  as  he  had 
*<  always  endeavoured  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities  to  fenre 
^  God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuaded  he 
**  was  going  to  that  place,  which  God  had  defigned  for 
**  them  that  love  him."    Prefcntly  after,  hefajd^  that  "the 
*^  catholick  religion  is  to  love  God,  and  to   love  man;" 
and  he  advifed  fuch  as  were  about  him  to  have  a  conftant 
regard  to  thofe  principles.     His  library,  which  was  a  veiy 
large  and  curious  one,  was  open  tci  ail  men  of  letters,  to 
whom  he  readily  conmiunicated  all  the  lights  and  affiftance» 
in  his  power,  and  even  fiirnifhed  his  antagonifts  with  boob 
to  confute  himfelf;  dire<5lme  them  at  the  fame  time  bow 
to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force,  of  which  they  were 
capable.     We  are    told,    that    '*  the    corruption    amon^ 
**  chriiHans,  and  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  had 
given  him  a  prejudice  againft  the  chriftian  religion;  and 
at  laft  induced  him  to  think,  that  upon  the  foot  on  which 
See  extraa   "  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  pernicious  to  mankind."     Mr.  Col- 
of  a  letter    IJns  has  indeed  given  us  himfelf  a  pretty  broad   intimation, 
[nMle^BjV   **^  **^  ^^^  aftually  renounced  chriftianity.  Thus,  in  anfwcr 
ii.»thcq«ic     to  dr.  Rogers,  who  had  fuppolcd  that   it  was  mens  empti 
tiifonuct     liiUs  and  pafHons,  and  not  their  reafons,  which  made  them 

til  raVan^^'^"-*!^'"^  ^^^"^  ^^^  g^O^^U  he  acknowkdges,  that  "it  may  be, 
dc  i'Eurj|i,  **  and  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  rejcd  the 
torn,  iv,  «'  gofpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  their  vice;*  and  immo- 
r  »35-  i«  nilitics. 
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"  raltties.  It  would  be  ifery  ftrange,  fays  he,  if  chriflianity, 
**  which  teaches  fo  much  good  morality,  aiid  fp  juftly  con- 
**  demns  divers  vices,  to  which  men  are  prone,  was  not 
^^  rejeiEtcd  by  fome  libertines  on  that  account  j  as  the  fe- 
**  vcral  pretended  revelations,  which  are  eftabliihed  through- 
"  out  the  world,  are  by  libertines  on  that  very  account. aJfo, 
**  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  of  all  who  rejeft  the  gofpd. 
**  Some  of  them  who  rejedl  the  gofpel,  lead  as  good  lives 
•'  as  thofe,  who  receive  it.  And  1  fuppofe  there  is  no  (Jif- 
ference,  to  the  advantage  of  chriftians,  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, between  them  and  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  heathens  Letter  to 
or  others,  who  rejedl  chriftianity."  **'•  *^og«"» 

Upon  the  22d  of  July  1698,  when  mn  Collins  was  juft**'  '^^*  '*^** 
entered  into  his  23d  year,  he  married,  Martha,  the  daughter 
of  fir  Francis  Chilo,  who  was  the  year  following  lord 
mayor  of  London  j  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Maitha.  Henry,  the  elder  of  his  General  did. 
fbns,  died  in  his  infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  born 
in  October  1701,  and  was  a  genUeman  of  great  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  a  fine  underflanding,  and  of  good  learning*  He 
was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  and  died,  uni- 
verfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  upon  the  20th  of 
December  1723.  The  year  after  mr,  Collins  married  a 
fecond  wife,  namely,  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter 
Wrottefley,  hart,  but  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daugh- 
ters furvived  him,  and  were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLSTON  (Edward)  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for 
his  benefaftions  and  charities,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  William, 
Colfton,  efqs  an  eminent  Spanifh  merchant  in  ^riftol,  and 
born  in  that  city  upon  the   2d  of  November,  1636.     HcBwiraphi» 
was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  refided  fome  time  in  Spain .  .^n*»««"c«« 
as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered there  by  aflafiins.     He  inherited  a  handfome  fortune 
from  his  parents,  which  received  continual  additions  from 
the  fortunes  of  his  brethren ;  all  of  whom,  though  nume* 
rous,  he  furvived.     This  family  fubftance  he  increafed  im- 
menfely  by  trade ;  and  having,  as  we  would  willingly  hope, 
no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of  it  in  acls 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  ^ 

In  the  year  169 1,  he  built  upon  his  own  ground,  at  the, 
charge  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  St.  Mi? 
chael's  hill  alms-houfe  in  BriApI ;  and  endowed  it  with  lan^ls, 
whofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  two  hundred  eighty  two. 
pounds,  three  (hillings,  and  four  pen9e. 
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The  fame  year  he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple 
gate  in  that  city,  to  th«  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to 
the  yearly  value  of  twenty  four  pounds. 

In  1696,  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple- 
ftrect  in  the  fame  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchod 
and  dwell ing-houfe  for  a  mafter,  to  inftruft  forty  boys,  who 
are  alfo  to  be  dothed,  inftrui^ed  in  writing,  arithmctick, 
and  the  church-catechifm.  The  eftate  given  for  thii^  chanty 
amounts  to  eighty  pounds  yearly^  clear  of  all  charges. 

In  1702,  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds,  towards  rebuilding 
queen  Elizabeth  s  hofpital  on  the  College-green  in  Briftolj 
and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there,  ap- 

Eropriated  an  eftate  of  flxty  pounds  a  year,  clear  of  charges, 
efides  ten  pounds  for  placmg  out  the  boys  apprentices. 

In  1708,  he  fettled  his  great  benefaction  of  the  hpfpital 
of  St.  Auguftin  In  Briflol,  confifting  of  a  mafter,  t\^''o  ufbers, 
and  one  hundred  boys  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which  boys, 
he  gave  an  eftate  of  one  hundred  thirty  eight  pounds,  fifteen 
ihillings,  and  fix  pence  farthing  a  year.  The  charge  of  firft 
ietting  up  this  hofpital,  and  making  it  convenient  for  the 
purpofe,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  about  eleven  thoufaad 
pounds. 

He  gave  alfo  fix  pounds  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  Al!» 
Saints  m  Briftol,  for  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and  Tucf- 
day  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  one  pound  a  year 
to  the  clerk  and  fexton :  alfo  fix  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  for 
a  monthly  fermon  and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate 
there  ;  and  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever  to  the 
clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  fourteen  fennpns 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubjedb  appointed  by  binafdf. 
The  fubjefls  are  thefe  ;  The  Lent-faft  ;  againft  atheifm  and 
infidelity ;  the  catholick  church  j  the  excellence  of  the  church 
pf  England  >  the  powers  of  the  church  ^  baptifm }  confir- 
matiDn  ;  confeflion  and  abiblution ;  the  errors  of  the  chuirh 
of  Rome  J  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition;  reftitution'j  frequent- 
ing the  divine  fer\'ice  j  frccju^nt  communion  j  the  paffioa 
of  our  blefled  Saviour, 

He  beftowed,  laftly,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
j|n  occtlfional  charities  and  benefaflions  to  churches  ^ 
charity-iirhools,  all  within  the  city  of  Briftol,  Letuspio- 
Cced  now  to  enumerate,  in  the  fame  general  way,.iyhat  he 
^flowed  elfewhere.  In  the  firft  place  then, 
•  He  gave  fix  thoufand  pounds  for  the  augmentation  of  felf 
fciall  hving$,  the  diftributjoii  of  which  was  to  b§  after  this 
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manner.  Any  living,  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's 
bounty,  might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifti, 
which  did  receive  this,  fhould  be  obliged  to  raife  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  one  hundred  pounds 
raffed  by  mr.  Colfton :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  grant  .?^°"'* 

of  this  bounty.  ,     ,.       r         .  ruJ/edU. 

He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in  London    two  1728,  at  the 
thoufand  pounds,  with   which  was  purchafed  an  eftate  of^'^S'^ni^g* 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  Is  fettled  on  that  hofpital  j 
and  he  left  to  the  fame,  by  will,  five  hundred  pounds.     To 
Chrift's-hofpital,  at  feveral  times,  one  thoufand  pounds,  and 
one  thoufand   pounds   more,  by  will.     To  the  hofpital s  of  * 
St,  Thomas   and  Bethlehem,   five    hundred  pounds    each. 
To  the  work-houfe  without  Blifhopfgate,  two  hundred  pounds. 
To  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in   foreign  parts, 
three  hundred  pounds. 

He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  people  at  Shene  in 
Suriy,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to  Mortl^ke  in  the 
fame  county,  where  he  died ;  that  is,  he  gave  forty  five 
poqnds  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  twelve  years  after  his 
death,  for  cloathing  and  educating  twelve  boys  anid  twelve 
girls  in  that  place,  and  alfo  eighty  five  pounds,  he  being  fo 
many  years  old,  to  eighty  five  poor  men  and  women  there, 
to  eacn  one  pound,  to  be  diftributed  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe. 

He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  continued 
fdr  twelve  years  after  his  death,  and  to  be  diftributed  by  the 
diredlion  of  his  executors :  either  to  place  out  every  year 
ten  boys  apprentices,  or  to  be  given  towards  the  letting 
up  ten  yOung  tradefmen,  to  each  ten  pounds.     • 

He  gave  likewife  to  eighteen  charity-fchools    in  feveral  * 

parts  of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  twelve 
yfears  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  five  pounds. 

Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a  church  at  Manchefter 
in  Lancafhire,  twenty  pounds  ;  ana  towards  the  building  of 
a  church  at  Tiverton .  in  Devonfhire,  fifty  pounds. 

Befides  thefe  known  and  publick  benefadjons,  he  gave 
away  every  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermon  gives 
us  to  underftand,  that  thefe  did  not  hll  much  ihort  of  his 
publick.  We  have  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader, 
*'  Go  and  do  thou  likewife  ;"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any, 
whof{^  fituatlons  and  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  imi-  . 
tate  nir,  Colfton,  even  in  the  moft  diftant  degree.  But  if  . 
there  were  ever  fi>  many,  we  fhould  not  perhaps  be  fo  for-  . 
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ward  to  advife  them,  to  imitate  him:  not  that  wc  do  not 
think  as  highly  as  poflible  of  a<5ls  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, but  then  wc  mull:  own  ourfelves  fully  perfuaded,  that 
charity-fchools  and  cftablilhment*5,  when  once  they  grow 
numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  vtry  ei'ils  tliey  are  de- 
figncd  to  remedy ;  and  often,  we  fear,  inilead  of  preventing 
indigence  and  mifery,  are  no  fmall  encouragements  to  that 
flothful  and  extravagant  way  of  life,  which  leads  dircftly 
to  them.  Money  fquandered  away  in  great  fums,  howe- 
ver it  may  evince  the  gcnerofity  of  the  giver,  generally  does 
inorc  harm  than  good  to  the  receiver,  much  delicacy  and 
judgem(ait  are  required  to  dlfpofe  of  gratuities  fo  a$  to  make 
the  parties  relieved  the  better  for  them,  Mr.  Colfton  fcems 
to  have-  j)ofl'cfled  fio  fmall  Oiare  of  this  judgement  j  for  among 
other  inilances  of  it,  one  may  be  noted  in  his  never  giving 
;iny  thing  to  common  beggars-  This  he  never  did ;  but 
he  always  ordered,  that  poor  houfe-keepers,  lick  and  de- 
cayed perfops,  r:y)uld  be  fought  out  as  the  fitted  objeds 
of  his  charity.  V/e  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  though 
charity  was  mr,  Colfton's  fliining  virtue,  yet  he  poiTeffed 
other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  a  peribn  of 
great  temperance,  mceknefs,  evennefe  of  temper,  patience^ 
^d  mortification.  He  always  looked  cbearful  and  plca- 
fant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpoiition»  and  re- 
piarkably  circumfpeiSl  in  all  his  aftions. 

Some  years  before  his  deceafe,  he  retired  from  bufinds, 
and  came  and  lived  at  London,  and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry, 
where  he  had  a  country  feat.  Here  he  died  upon  the 
lith  of  Oftober  1721,  almoft  eighty  five  years  old  j  and 
was  buried  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church  of 
All-faints  in  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  hi5 
niemory,  on  which  are  enumerated  his  publick  charitieSi 
already  mentioned  in  this  article.  His  funeral  fermon  was 
preached  by  dr,  liarcourt,  ^nd  prijited  at  London  the  f^ 
year, 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher)  a  Genoefe,  ani 
famous  in  hiftory  for  bein?  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was 
born  in  the  year  1442.  Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  W5 
are  chiefly  obliged  for  this  account  of  him,  would  fuggeft 
to  us,  that  he  is  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  coniideraUe 
family;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  liis  father  was  a 
wooll-coniber,'  an4  that  he  himfelf  was  of  the  fame  trade  too> 
^ill,  by  having  been  at  fea,  he  had  acquired  a  tafte  fpr  navi« 
g^tion.    In  bi$  early  years  h^  applied  bjmielf  (^  much  to  the 
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ftudy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia,  as  was  necefEf' 
to  unaerftand  cofmography ;    and  becaufe  he  thought, 

at  he  fliould  not  even  yet  be  perfeft  in  this  art,  unlefs  he 
was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  \n  order  to 
defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.  He  had  had  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to 
lay  before  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  he  lived  under,  a 
plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world :  for  he  had  firmly 
perfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fomc 
fey  he  had  the  bint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there 
muft  be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftern  ocean. 
But  the  king,  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  no 
creat  encouragement,  cither  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient 
for  him  to  furnifh  out  (hipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe 
perhaps  he  looked  upon  his  projeft  as  a  very  extravagant  and 
vifionary  one.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fucceeded  abundantly  better; 
for  though  their' ecclefiaftical  counfellors,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  take  cognizance  of  his  fcheme,  oppofed  it  oy  al* 
Icdging  the  improbability  of  Columbus/s  difcovering  what 
fo  many  fldlful  failors,  m  fo  many  thoufand  years  nad  not 
difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Auftin,  who, 
in  his  City  of  God,  had  denied  and  pronounced  impoiEhle, 
.  that  there  (hould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or  any  go-» 
ing  out  of  one  hemifpnere  into  another,  yet  their  majeffies 
confented  at  laft  to  furnifh  him  with  three  caravels  and  a 
proper  number  of  men.  With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gome- 
Fa  the  6th  of  September  1492,  which,  as  his  ion  fays,  may 
be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  his  fettipg  out  upon  his  voyage 
for  the  ocean,  thoueh  he  had  fet  out  from  Granada  the  '12th 
of  May  preceding.  He  failed  weft  ward  till  the  12th  of  Odo- 
ber,  when  he  difcovered  the  iflands,  and  landed  at  (he 
Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indians  were  aftoniflied  at  the  fight  of  the  fhips, 
believing  them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  im-  • 
patient  to  know  what  they  were,  nor  were  the  Europeans 
lefs  hafty  to  know  them,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon 
fati$fied  by  their  goine  on  (hore,  and  taking  pofleifion  of  the 
iOand  in  the  ufual  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed 
^om  this  ifland,  and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which 
were  Cuba  and  Hiipaniola;  He  now  grew  impatient  to  ac* , 
quaint  Ferdinand  with  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation  1 
and  therefore  fet  out  f6r  Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
rPT^gsi  j^f  fifty  daysy  in  May  1493.  When  be  had  acquainted 
"    ■     ''    ■  thQ 
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th€  council  with  the  means  of  conquering  thefe  rich  pro* 
vinces,  they  refolvcd  to  fend  him  back  in  quality  of  admiral 
pf  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privileges  he  would 
defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  pofterity,  and 
gave  him  for  arms  a  fca  argent  and  azure,  fix  iflands  or, 
under  the  cope  of  Caftile  aiid  Leon,  the  world  as  creft,  and 
thefe  words 


Pot  CaftiUa,  y  por  Leon, 
Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon. 


Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the 
Indies,  where  he  difcovered  more  iflands,  and  Jamaica  amongfi 
them,  made  many  fettlements,  and  fome  conquefts.  But 
envy  now  began  to  work  againft  him,  and  malicious  flander* 
crs  were  takmg  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  im- 
prefiions  upon  the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  difhonour,  by 
giving  him  falfe  information  about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies* 
This  obliged  Columbus  to  fet  fail  again  for  Spain,  which  he 
did  upon  the  loth  of  March  1496,  and  arrived  on  the  coalh 
of  it  upon  the  8th  of  June,  after  making  fome  ftay  at  the 
iflands  in  his  road.  In  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  he  difcovered  Paria,  which  was  the  firft  difcovery 
he  made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
fulfilled  that  famous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  who,  in  the  cho- 
rus of  his  Medea,  fpe^ks  thus : 

Venient  annis 
Eaecula  feris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  &  ingens 
Pateat  tdlus,  Typhyfque  novas 
Detegat  orbes,  nee  fit  terris 

Ultima  Thule. 

that  is,  in  plain  Language,  *'  late  pofterity  (hall  (ee  the  time, 
<*  when  the  weftern  ocean  fhall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all 
*<  things;  but  a  vaft  continent  fliall  appear,  a  new  world  be 
'^  difcovered,  nor  (hall  Thule  be  any  longer  the  remote^ 
•*  region  of  the  earth." 

In  the  beginning  of  Qdlober  1500,  he  was,  upon  die 
ffa^ngth  of  falfe  informations  and  ^lalicious  complaints 
a^inft  him,  apprehended  ^d  fent  to  Spain  in  irons  i  but 
prefently  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  ii^i  quc&of 
more  new  lands.  After  innupacrable  perils  by  land  and  }a 
water,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  He  died  in  May  x^OO. 
He  was  buried  by  the  king'$  ordef,  magnificently  io  A^ 
p^thedral  at  Seville  :  and  had'Uiis  epiupb  cut  on  bis  tomb,  vi 
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memory  of  his  renowned  actions  and  difcovery  of  the  In- 
dies. 

A  Caftilla,  ya  Leon 

Nuevo  munoo  dio  Cojon. 
that  is^ 

Columbus  gave  Caftile  and 

Leon  a  new  world : 
for  ColuQibus  was.  in  reality  the  difcoverer  of  America)  al- 
though it  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  who,  by 
the  encouragement  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in 
'497  ^o^^  additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Columbus. 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  vciy  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  Engliand,  was  born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  ia 
the  year  1645  ;  as  we  learn  from  his  age  in  his  epitaph  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  parents  do  not  appe^  to  have 
{>een  of  any.conflderable  note;  yet,  as  it  feems,  were  of 
ability  fufficient  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native  place;  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  the  i8th  of  April  1659,  was  ad* 
mitted  into  Sidney  SufTex  college  in  Cambridge.  He  took  a  Bbgr 
'  bachelor  of  arts  degree  5  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1666, 
had  likewife  his  grace  for  mailer  of  arts,  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  uhiverfity. 
He  was  alfo  created  dr.  in  divinity  between  the  years  i6y6 
and  1679  ;  but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  univeruty 
re^ifters,  it  is  fuppoiJd  he  had  that  degree  conferred  on  him 
^t Xamb^th.  On  the  5th  of  July  1677,  he  was  made  byibjU. 
ju-chbiihop  Sterne  a  prebendary  in  the  church  pf  York ;  and 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1683-4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the 
prxcentorihip.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  dr,  Dennis  Gran- 
ville, he  was  nominated,  upon  the  23d  of  April  1691,  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Purham.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and 
3ueen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  Higher 
HI  tjbe  church,  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died  upon  the  25tn  of 
November  1699,  in  the  Hfty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ^nd  was  bu- 
ried at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfhire,  of  which  i^  feems  he  W9S  re<£l:<Mr. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  re-  |bi4, 
lating  to  the  Coxamm  prayer:  9s,  i.  A  (AcizJ^esd  hiAory 
4f  the  primitive  and  general  uCp  of  liturgies  in  the  chriflian 
giurcb;  toother  with  an  anfw^r  to  mr.  Davi^d  Clarkfon's 
htfi  (jifcourie  cpnf  ern^lg  liturgies,  i^o^d.  ;  696 :  dedicated  to 
kjog  William  and  qneen  m^.  2.  A  ^oi^ap^w'to  thq  t^p- 
W^i  Oft.^  help  t9  devotion  ii|  t^^  u)fe  pf  Uie  Coo^mox^ 
...  '    '  *  prayer, 
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prayer,  in  two  parts :  the  firft  on  morning  and  evening  prayer; 
the  fecond^  on  the  Litany,  with  the  occafional  prayers  and 
thankfgivings,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1679.     3,  A 
companion  to  the  altar,  or,  an  help  to  the  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  difcourfcs  and  m'editatioirs  upon  the 
whole  communion  office,    dedicated  to  the  archbiOiop  of 
York.     The  imprimatur  bears  date  January  21,  1 67  3-4 ;  and 
it  was  fo  well  received,  that  a  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1685. 
4,  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifin» 
and  confirmation,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  companion  to 
the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  dr.  Tillotfon  then  dean  of  Can- 
terbury.    5.  A  difcourfe  on  the   occafional  offices  in  the 
Common  prayer,  namely,  Matrimony,  Vifitation  of  the  fick, 
Burial  of  the  dead,  Churching  of  women,  and  the  Commi- 
nation.     Thefe  four  laft  articles  were  reprinted  together  in 
one  volume  folio,  1701,  and  dedicated  to  king  William. 
6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  making  bifhops, 
priefls  and  deacons,  printed  in  1699,  8vo  ;  and  dedicated  to 
archbifhop  Tenifon.     7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the  whole 
Common  prayer,  defigned  to  inform  the  judgement,  and  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  fuch,  as  daily  ufe  the  fanie,  printed  in 
1684,  8voi  and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark. 
'  8.  Roman  forgeries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firfl 
centuries  :  together  with  an  appendix  concerning  the  foige- 
ries  and  errors  In  the  annals  of  Baronius.  Lond.  1689,  4to. 
There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  C<jmber,  dodor  in  dhi- 
nity,  who  lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  col- 
Bi^.  Brit.  lege  in  Cambridge.     This  laft  was  was  born  in  Suflex  up- 
on the  ift  of  January  1575,  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, upon  the  11th  of  May,  1593;  chofen  fellow  of  the 
fame,  upon  the  fecond  of  C/ftober,  1597  ;  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle,    upon  the  28th  of  Aiiguft  1630  5  and 
Iworn  in  matter  of  Trinity  college,  upon  the  12th  of  O^ober, 
163 1  p     In  1642,  he  y^as  imprifoned,    plundered,    and  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments ;  and  died  upon  the  28th  of 
February  1653,    at   Cambridge.     He  wrote  An  hiflorical 
vindication  of  the  dh^ine  right  of  ty thes,  againft  mr.  Selden's 
hiftory  of  tythes.  4to. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  cebratcd  grammariafl 
and  proteftant  divine,  was  born  in  Moravia  upon  the  28tb 
Bayk'iDia.  of  March  1592.  Having  ftudied  in  feveral  places,  and  pV" 
ticularly  at  Herborn,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  die 
yeai'  1014,  and  was  made  re^r  of  a  college  there.  Be 
was  prdained  minifter  in  x6x6,  and  two  years  after  became 
1  pafioc 
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paftor  of  the  church  of  Fulncc :  at  which  time  he  was  appoint* 

ed  tnafter  of  a  fchool.  lately  ereded  there.     He  had  then  a 

great  projeft  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  introduce  a  new 

method  for  teaching  the  languages.  He  publifhed  fome  eflays* 

for  this  purpofe  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  other  pieces  on 

that  fubjed,  which  were  deftroyed  in  162 1,  when  the  Spa- 

niards  plundered  his  library,   after  having  taken   the  city. 

The  minifters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  outlawed  by  an 

edi£):  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very  hot  the  year 

after,  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  taught 

Latin  there.   There  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1631,  his  book 

iiititled,  Janua  linguarum  referata,  or,  the  gate  of  languages 

unlocked:    of    which  the    following   wonderful   account^ 

diough  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.  **  I 

**  never  could  have  imagined,  fays  he,  that  this  little  book 

«  calculated  only  for  children,  mould  have  met  with  uni- 

^«  verfal  applaufe  from  the  learned.    This  has  been  juftified 

**  by  the  letters  I  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned 

**  men  of  different  countries,  in  which  they  highly  congra- 

**  tulate  me  on  this  new  invention  ;  as  well  as  by  the  verfi* 

**  ons  which  have  been  emuloufly  made  of  it  into  feveral 

^  modem  tongues.     For  it  has  not  only  been  tranflated  into 

*•  twelve  European  languages,  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  Bohe- 

^  miaii,  Polifh,  German,  Swediih,  Dutch,  En^liih,  French^ 

^  Spaniih,  Italian,  Hungarian ;  but  likewife  mto  the  Afi- 

**  atick  languages,  as  Arabick,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  even 

"  the  Mogul,  which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  Eaft  Indies."     Comeniat 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  epift.  dedi* 
diat  die  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  the  "^*  ■^  «•»'• 
year  1630,  and  ofered  him  a  commiffion  for  the  new  f^gu-^j^^' 
lating  all  the  fchools  in  that  kingdom ;  which  offer  however 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,    but  only  promifed  to 
ailift  with  his  advice  thofe,  who  fhould  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute  that  commiffion.     He  then   tranflated   into  Latin,  a 
piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native  tongue,  concern- 
ing the  new  method  of  inftruding  youth,   a  fpecimen  of 
which   appeared  under  the  title  of  rarfophiae  Prodromus, 
that  is.  The  forerunner  of  univerfal  learning.    This  made 
him  confidered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the  method 
of  teaching  j  and  the  parliament  of  England  defired  his  af- 
iiftance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.     Comeniusg^^  |^.,0I^^ 
arrived  at  London  in  September  1641,  and  would  have  been 
received  by  a  committee,  to  whpm  he  might  have  prppofcd 
his  plan,  if  the  parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much 
with  other  matters.     The  civil  wars  which  broke  out   in 

England 
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Enjl^and  (htwed  Comeniias^  that  this  was  not  a  jaadint 
favourable  to  his  defigns^  he  went  therefore  to  Sweden, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  gendeOMn 
of  great  merit,  who  had  the  publick  weliare  very  much  at 
heart.  He  arrived  there  in  Auguft  1642,  and  <lifco«irfed 
with  Qxenftiem  about  his  method :  the  refult  of  whidi  co»- 
ference  was^  that  he  ihould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  Pmffif 
and  compofe  it.  In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Gect  fettled  i 
confiderable  ftipend  upon  him,  by  which  means  Comenivs^ 
now  delivered  m>m  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fehotrf,  em- 
jdoyed  hunielf  wholly  in  finding  out  generad  methods  ki 
thofe  who  infhu^ed  youth.  He  fpent  four  years  at  Elhiog 
in  this  &uijy  after  which  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  fhe# 
his  compofitions.  It  wair  examined  by  three  commiflioners^ 
who  declared  it  worthv  of  beiw  made  publick^  after  die  »h 
thor  fhould  have  finifhed  it.  at  fpent  two  more  yeais  up- 
en  it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lefiia« 
lii  1650,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigtfinund  Ra- 
eodki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania}  where  a  conference  was  de- 
fired  with  him,  in  order  to  refonn  die  medied  of  teaching  ia 
fchools.  He  gave  this  prince  ibme  pieces,  contatfung  in- 
ftru(£tions  for  r^ulating  the  college  of  Patak,  puriWant  t0 
the  maxifns  laid  down  in  his  Paribphia ;  and,  during  four 
years,  Ae^as  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  pleafed,  witk 
regard  to  the  govenunent  of  diat  college.  Aftcik-  this  he  re* 
turned  to  LeOira,  and  did  not  leave  it  tUl  1650,  when  k  was 
burnt  by  the  Poles:  of  which  calamity,  zb  we  &a]I  fee  be« 
lowi  Comenius  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.  He  M 
there  all  his  manufcripts,  except  what  be  had  written  od 

'  Parfophia,  and  on  the  Reveiadons.  Heiled  intoSilefia,  thenct 

to  Brandenburgh,   afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  lafUy  to 

Amfterdam ;  where  he  met  with  fb  much  encouragement)  that 

he  was  tempted  to  condnue  there  for  the  remakider  of  hh ' 

Jife.     He  printed  there,  in  the  year  1657,  at  the  expencc  of 

'  his  Mecsenas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of  teach- 
iflg.  The  work  is  in  folro,  and  divided  into  four  partsj 
*^  The  whole,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  cofl  the  author  prodigious 
pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet  (he  leamol 
received  no  benefit  from  it}  nor  is  there,  in  my  opmcDi 
ia>le'tDift/'  ^^Y  ^hing  pradlicably  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that  author." 
But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  refcxmarioiiof 
fchools ;  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies,  revoitt* 
tions^  the  ruining  of  antichrifl)  the  millennium,  and  fucb 
like  cnthufiaiHck  notions.  He  had  colle<£M  with  prodigioas 
care  the  chimeras  of  one  Kotterus,  thofe  of  Chriftina  PoBian^* 
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TiSt  jsitid  of  Drabiciiis,  and  {hiblUhed  iStiitn  at  Aififttfrdam.  g^  ^^ 
Theie  <JiiiiiersLS  promifed  miracles  to  thofe  who  ihould  en-Drabiciat, 
deavour  to  extirpate  the  houfe  of  AuAria  and   the  pope. 
GuJbvus  Adolphas,  and  Charles  GuftaTus^  kings  of  SwedeA, 
Cnsmwell,  and  Ragotiki,  had  been  promifed  as  thofe,  who 
fiottki  accompliih  &fe  i^kndid  prophecies  i  to  which  how- 
ever the  event  did  not  correfpood.    We  are  told  that  CotM* 
aius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  at  laft  tocdc 
it  into  his  head  to  addreia  Lewis  XIV.  of  France :  jdiat  he 
feat  him  a  copy  of  Drabicius's  prophecies,  and  infinus^ed  that 
it  was  to  diis  monardi,  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the 
world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecitted  Chrift.    He 
wA>le  ibme  boc^s  at  Amfterdam;  one  particularly  affainft. 
mr.  Des  Mai«ts  concemii^  the  milknnium.    Des  Maiete 
'anfarered  him  furknifly ;  pretended  to  puU  off  hi6  inafk}  re- 
pfef^ted  him  more  knave  than  fool ;  as  a  bite  and  iharper, 
Who,  under  religious  and  oAer  fpocious  pretextr,  drained  the 
pHifes  of  thofe,  who  had  more  money  than  wif .     *^  I  ac- 
*^  knowledge  Comenius,  feys-Marets^  to  be  poflefled  of  a  fine 
^  ttid  inventive  genius^  and  fuch  an  «ne  as  would  wdl  fak 
^  a  man  who  ihould  fityv  I  fobfift  half  the  year  by  tricking 
**  and  art^ce,  and  by  artiiioe  and  tricking  I  fubiCft  the  other 
^  hdf :  for  as  this  tigt  has  notpn>diiced  amofe  Aibtle  fliarper 
**  than  Comcnius)  neither  has  it  produced  a  writer,  who 
*^  has  a  better  knack  of  inventing  nice  and  ufeful  diftinc- 

Coaienius  was  at  laft  Anfible  of  die  vanity  of  his  labours^  aatSrrhetko, 
es  We  learn  from  die  book  he  puUiihod  in  1666  at  Amfter«P*  5* 
dun,  intitled  Unius  neceffiuii,  or,  of  the  one  thing  necefla- 
ly:  in  which  he  mrquaims  us  alfo  with  the  refohtion  he  had 
nrie,  of.  employing  att  his  future  dsoughts  wholly  on  his 
frlvation.  He  nad  better  have  done  fo  all  along,  than  to 
bsve  bufied  himfelf  fo  much  about  the  tranfadions  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  discover  revolutions  ;  for  ft  was  this  which  made 
him  an  enthufiaft.  He  died  at  Amflerdam  on  the  X5th  of 
November  1671,  in  the  Both  year  of  his  age«  Had  he  lived 
niuch  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  falfity  of  his  prophecies, 
^th  regani*to  the  millennium :  for  he  affirmed)  that  it  would 
^in  in  the  year  1672,  or  1673.  But  fuppoiing  he  had, 
does  any  one  imagine  it  wouM  have  affeAed  him  ?  not  it  in- 
deed: enthufiafm  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can 
'ijffle  it,  or  put  it  out  of  countenance.  Comenius  would  have 
fppeared,  as  in  iimilar  fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly 
'n  company  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  as  before  j 
without  fearing  either  the  joke6  or- die  ferious  r^roaches, 

to 
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to  which  he  muft  be  expofed.  He  would  have  fell  to  pi» 
phefying  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  ufual  ;  and  as  incmli* 
ble  as  it  may  feem,  the  people  would  ftill  have  confiderec 
him  a^  a  prophet*  For  what  abfurdities,  what  frauds,  whu 
villanies,  be  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open,  are  fufficient  tt 
diAxedit  the  man»  whom  the  vulgar^  ever  credulous  and  fond  oi 
being  deluded^  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpiritualsi 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt,  on  the  fcoit 
of  his  prophecies,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  faliified,  he 
muft  alfo  have  felt  as  much^  fuppoiing  him  to  have  ant 
feeling,  on  feveral  other  accounts.  He  was  reproached  witk 
having  done  great  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  ba- 
nifiied  with  him  from  Moravia.  Moft  of  them  had  M 
from  their  country  with  confiderable  fums  of  money ;  bit 
inftead  of  being  oeconomifts^  the^  fquandered  it  away  ioa 
fhort  time,  becaufe  truly,  ComeAius  prophefied  thev  flxxiU 
return  to  their  country  in  a  fhort  time :  by  whicn  nicatts 
however,  in  fpite  of  all  his  prophetick  talent^  they  wot 
very  foon  reduced  to  beggary.  Comenius  was  alfo  accuM 
of  having  been  the  caufe  of  the  plundering  and  bumijigof 
Lefna,  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  afylum,  by  the  pa* 
negyrick  he  made  fo  unfeafonably  upon  Charles  Guflare 
king  of  Sweden^,  when  be  invaded  Pobod.  Comenius  pro^ 
claimed  him  in  a  prophetick  manner  to  be  the  immediate  (i^  \ 
flroyer  of  popery ;  by  which  the  proteftants  of  Poland  Ix*  j 
came  extremely  odious  to  the  Roman  catholicks  of  that  klflf 
dom.  He  dicl  not  feem  to  be  undeceived,  when  the  ki^ 
of  Sweden  turned  hb  arms  againft  Denmark ;  for  hema^ 
him  a  fecond  panegyrick,  wherein  he  congratulated  him  no 
lefi  on  this  new  invalion,  than  he  had  done  upon  the  fonnff* 
It  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guftavus  intended  19 
deftroy  popery.  The  eledor  of  Brandenburgh  acquaiotoi 
Richard  Cromwell  in  a  letter,  that  the  Swedes  hadmadil 
dreadful  havock  of  the  proteftants  3  which  letter  coati^ 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  inferted  in  the  PrzAaafr' 
um  &  eruditorum  virorum  epiftolae,  dated  December 
p.  ^0".  1658.  To  be  ihort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  pioi 
cctt.  1614.  of  Lefna  might  think  their  deliverance,  upon  the  bare 
of  Comenius,  that  city  was  furprifed  and  burnt  by  the  P 
army  ;  on  which  occafion  Comenius  loft  his  houfe,  his 
niture,  his  library,  and  feveral  works,  which  he  ^^^  ' . , 
above  forty  years  in  compofmg.  Part  of  his  apocaKpoi 
treatii'es,  and  fome  other  pieces  raiating  to  his  PafWptar 
efcapcd  the  flames;  he  haying  juft  time  to  cover  than  tf' 
hole  under  ground^  irom  ^hich  they  were  taken  tco<^ 
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ilttt  the  fire :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  neither  IcttdtB 
nor  religion  had  fiiftained  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  the  celebrate(i 
madam  Bourignon  and  Comenius  had  a  moft  cordial  and 
Ipintua!  efteem  for  each  other.     The  continuator  of  that  la- 
dy's life  informs  us,  that  Comeilius  being  upon  his  death 
bed,  defired  her  to  pay  bliii  a  laft  villt,  iaying  to  thofe  who 
fpoke  of  hex*,  "  O  where  is  this  holy  maid  ?  let  me  have  the 
"  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  her  once  more  before  I  die.   All  the 
**  learning  ind  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired,  are  only 
**  the  produfllons  of  the  underftanding  and  reafon  pf  man, 
"  and  the  efFefts  of  human  ftudy :  but  {he  is  poflefled  of  a 
"  wifdotn  and  light,  that  proceed  immediately  from  God 
"  only,  through  the  Holy  Ghoft.*'     After  fhe  had  complied 
with  his  requeft  in  vifiting  him,  and  >^as  withdrawn,  he  faid 
frequently,  in  the  higheft  tranfports   of  joy,  to  thofe  who 
came  to  fee  him :  "  I  have  feen  an  angel  of  God ;  God 
**  fent  me  his  angel  to  day."     He  died  fome  time  after  in 
the  grace  of  God,  as  mrs.  Bourignch  did  not  doubt :  for  flic 
often  ufed  to  fay,  that  **  flie  had  never  known  a  man  of 
**  learning,  who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  poflefled 
**  of  a  greater  f^lrit  6f  huDiility,  th^n  Comenius.**  Vie  conti- 

nueedeiliad* 

COMINES  (Philip,  De)  an  e)ccellent  hiftorian  inJ^"X?' 
the  mdhoif  way,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in 
the  year  1446.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;  fo 
that  his  high  merit,  as  well  as  illuftrious  birth,  foon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
<>f  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for 
about  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards  feduced  to  the  court 
rf  France  by  Lewis  XL  one  of  whofe  maxims  of  policy  was, 
to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were  either  able  to  pro- 
W)te  the  intcrcft  of  other  princes,  or  might  any  ways  be  made 
fubfcrvient  to  his  own»  Comines  becaitie  a  man  of  vafl: 
confequence  in  France,  not  only  from  the  countenance 
which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other  great 
<»nnexions  alfo,  which  ne  brought  about  by  marrying  into  a 
noble  family.  Lewis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fenef- 
thal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of  Poidlou.  He  em- 
ployed him  in  fcveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
'^afterly  and  fuccefsful  wayj  and  Comines  lived  in  high 
ftvour  and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Af- 
^t  the  death  of  Lewis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  un- 
^rwent  great  hardfliips,  under  that  of  his  fucceflTor  Charles 
'^in ;  for  being  a  foreigner,  the  envy  of  his  adverfaries  pre- 
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vailed  (o  far,  that  he  was  imprifoned  at  Lodies,  in  dst 
county  of  Berry ;  a  place  where  perfons  accufed  of  high 
treafoD  are  ufually  committed.  During  his  imprironmenty 
as  he  fays  himfelf  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  tifed  very  fe^ere- 
ly  I  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of  his  wife,  le- 
movexl  at  length  to  Paris,  where,  fome  time  after,  he  was 
convened  brfore  the  parliament.  He  had  great  bfBd<M 
againft  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were  ib  very  powerful,  dot 
no  advocate  durft  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to 
do  it  himfelf  i  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  lb  well,  tha^ 
after  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them 
of  his  innocence,  and  was  difcharged.  He  infiftcd  much  up- 
on what  he  had  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  aod 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  mailer  Lewis  XL  Ik  I^ 
monflrated  to  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either  throii{|i 
avarice  or  ambition ;  and  that  if  his  defign^  ^d  been  only  tp 
have  enriched  himfelf,  he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doiif 
it  as  any  man  of  his  condition  in  France.  He  laydircc 
years  in  prifon  ;  and  after  his  releafe  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  fince  to  Rene  count  of  Penthieufe,  of  the  houfe 
of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon,  who  was  afterwarii 
governour  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  dub 
of  Eflampes,  and  enioyed  feveral  other  dignities  and  prefer- 
ments, rhilip  De  Comines  was  about  fixty  four  yean  dd^ 
and  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  OSober 
17,  1509  J  and  his  body  being  carried  to  Paris  was  intaai 
in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines,  in  a  chapel  whkk 
he  had  built  for  himfelf.  In  his  profperity  he  had  the  U^ 
lowing  faying  frequently  in  his  mouth,  *^  He  that  wiD  not 
**  work,  let  him  not  eat : '  in  his  ad  veriity  he  ufed  to  fay,  I  cai»* 
•<  mittcd  myfelf  to  the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  fiorm.'' 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  but  not  learned.  He  ipob 
feveral  modern  languages  well,  the  Gennan,  French,  aiJ 
Spanifh  efpecially]^  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  anoeflt* 
which  he  ufed  to  'ament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was, 
he  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  whick 
have  been  the  admiration  iK)t  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all 
good. judges  in  hiftory.  They  commence  from  the  yor 
1464,  and  include  a  period  of  four  and  thirty  years;  ia 
which  are  commemorated  the  moft  remarkable  actions  rf 
.  the  two  laft  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Lewk>  XL  tti 
Charles  VIII.  kings  of  France  ;  as  likewifc  the  moft  cont 
dcrable  tranfaflions  in  England,  Flanders,  Germaiiy,  Wy? 
and  Spain,  which  happened  within  that  period.  Montaigne 
fays,    "  that  the  language  of  thefe  memoirs  is  fwect  ari 
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"  Jetj^btful^    of  a  native  fimplicity ;  the  liarratioA   pute% 

^  and  wherein  the  veracity  of  the  author  does  evidently 

"  Ihiae;  free  from  vanity,  when  fpeaklng  of  himfelfi  and 

^  from  afFedbtion  and  envy,    when   fpeaking   of  others4 

^  His  difcourfes  and  exhortations  are  more  accompanied  with 

^  Bead  and  truth,  than  with  any  exquife  fuffifance ;  &nd  there  is 

"  throughout  fo  much  gravity  and  authority^  tnat  one  rhay 

^  eaffly  difcem  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  cxtraf^ion 

"  and  Drought  up  amidft  great  affairs."  The  great  t)enetra-k 

tion  and  judgment,  which  Comines  has  fh^wn  in  thefe  me-  Uf.u.ia 

toixs,   t|ie  extenflve  knowledge  of  men  and  things,   the  efTait/cbap* 

Mmderfiii  (kill  in  unfolding  councils  and  tracing  actions  to  >^« 

liieir  firft  (prhigs,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  poli- 

fcal  and  i^ilofophical,  with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up^ 

luve  led  fome  to  imagine  him,   not  inferior  to  Livy  and 

the  ancient  chiefs  in  hiftory.    Cathei'ine  6f  Medicis  ufed 

to  fay,  that  Comines  had  made  as  many  hereticks  in  poll-' 

ticks,  as  Luther  had  in  religion.     He  has  one  qualification 

lot  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  recommend 

lim  to  our  favour  *,  and  that  is  that  great  impartiality  and 

wTped  he  ihews  to  the  Engliih}  whenever  he  has  occafioii 

to  mention  our  nation^  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 

Banner  ;  and  though  indeed  be  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as 

ntoning  politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the 

diacbSer  of  being  a  generous,  bold  ipirited  people,  highly 

munends  our  conftitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur 

ind  magnificence  of  the  Englifh  nation.     Mr.  Drydenj  in 

Ills  life   of   Plutarch,    has    made  the  hiftorian   fome  re-» 

tarn  for  his  civilities  in  the  following  elogium :   *'  Next 

*  to  Thucydides,  fays  that  poet,  in  ttiis  kmd  may  be  ac- 

^*  counted  Polybius  among  the  Grecians :   Livy  though 

"  not  free  from  fuperfiition,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill*nature, 

"  smongfl  the  Romans ;  amongfl  the  modern  Italians,  Guic- 

'*  ciardini  and  d'Avila,    if  not  partial*:  but  above  all  men, 

"  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  fincerc,  unafFefted,  and  molt 

'*  inftru6Hve  Philip  de  Comines  amongft  the  French,  though 

^  he  only  gives  his  hiflory  the  humble  n^me  of  commenta^ 

'*  ries.      I   am  foriy  I  cannot  find    in  our  own  nation, 

'*  though  it  has  produced  fome  commendable  hiftorians,  any 

^*  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe.'* 

COMMANDINUS  (Frederick)  born 'at  Urbino 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1509,  and  defcended  from  a  vejry  noble 
tamily^  was  famous  for  his  learning  and. knowledge  in  the 
fcicnccs.     To  a  vaft  depth  in  the  mathcmaticks,  he  joined 
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a  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  by  which  means  he  Vf^ 
very  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek  mathematiciaiw 
into  Latin ;  and  indeed  he  publifhed  and  tranflated  feveralf 
to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done  that  good   office* 
Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  very  converiant  in 
thofe  fciences,  was  a  very  aiFedionate  patron  to  him  on  thai 
account.     Commandinus  died  in  the  year  1575,  aged  inj 
fix  years ;  and  Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  on^ 
Thnafl.hift.xion.     He  is  greatly  applauded  by  Blanchanus,  and  odier 
Chrpnolog.  ^^^^^^^  >  ^^^  "®  Very  juftly  deferved  their  encomiums.    He 
mitliein.  p.  tranflated  and  illuftrated  with  notes   the  following  woriu. 
^'*  I .  Archimedis  circuli  dimenfio  i  de  lineis  fpiralibus ;  quadnUe- 

ra  paiaboles  ;  de  canoidibus  &  fphaeroidibus  ;  de  arenae  nu- 
mero.  Venice,  printed  by  Paulus  Manutius  in  1558,  folio. 
1«  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  iis  quae  vehuntur  in  aqua.  Bo- 
logn.  1565,  4to.  3«  Apollonii  Pergaei  coniconim  Itbriqua* 
tuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus,  &  comments 
rlis  Eutocii  Afcalonits,  &c.  Bologn.  1566,  folio.  4.  Ptolo- 
msei  Planifpherium.  Venet.  15585  4to.  5.  Ejufdem  de 
analemmate  liber.  Roms,  1562,  4to.  6.  Elementa  Eudi- 
dis.  Pefaro,  1572,  folio*  7.  Ariflarchus  de  magnitudifubos 
ic  diftantiis  folis  &  lunx.  Pefaro,  1^75.  4to.  8.  Hero  dc 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1^75-  4to.  9.  Machometes  bagdediinis 
de  fuperliciorum  divifionibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Papji 
Alexandrini  colleAiones  mathematicse.  Pefaro,  1588.  folia 

The  publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  M 
longer  after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly  about  it.  For  Commaft* 
dinus's  two  daughters  had  commenced  a  law  fuit  againft  eadi 
other,  which  would  have  occafioned  a  very  long  deUy,  tt 
Vofflusde  Valerius  Spaciolus  his  fon  in  law  owns.  Commandinus  jwb- 
p.  290.  *  lifhed  alfo  fome  books  of  his  own  compoling ;  as,  i.  Ik 
centro  gravitatis  folidorum.  Bologn.  1565,  folio.  2.  Hofo* 
logiorum  defcriptio.  Romz,  1562,  &c« 

COMNENA  (Anna)  a  moft  accomplifhed  lailff 
and  daughter  to  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Conuieotfr 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1118  ^  anJ^  wrote  fifteen  books  i^ 
on  the  life  and  actions  of  her  fathier,  which  (he  called  Tfe 
Alexiad.  Eight  of  thefe  books  were  publifhed  by  Bd^ 
chelius  in  the  year  16 10,  and  the  whole  fifteen  witnaLl^ 
tin  veifion  in  the  year  1651 ;  to  another  edition  of  wWi 
in  the  year  1670,  the  learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  noW 
1  iflorical  and  philological.  She  has  reprefented  her  father  it 
a  better  light  than  the  Latin  hiftorians  have  done,  vbo 
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have,  almoft  all  of  them,  defcrlbed  him  as  a  treacherous  and 

difhoneft  man,  and  For  that  reafon  has  been  accounted  a  very 

partial  writer  :  but»  as  Voffius  has  obferved,  the  matter  may 

be  well  enough  comprifed  by  only  fuppofing,  that  the  Latin 

biftorians  have  fpoken  of  a  Greek  emperor  lefs  favourably 

than  they  ought,   and  that  Anna  Comnena  has  .been  more 

indulgent  to  the  character  of  her  father,  than  the  ftrl£l  laws 

of  hiitory  will  admit  of.     The  authors  of  the  Journal  des  Voiftot  de 

f9avan8,  for  the  year  1675,  have  fpoken  of  this  learned  and^'*^-  ^^« 

accomplifhed  lady  in  the  following  manner.  **  The  elegance, 

*^  fay  they,   with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed  in 

**  fitteen  books  the  life  and  a<Slions  of  her  father,  and  the 

"  ftrong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  fhe  has  fet  them 

^  off,  are   fo  much  above  the  ordinary  underftanding  of 

'*  women,  that  one  is  almoft  ready  to  doubt,  whether  fiie 

*^  was  indeed  the  author  of  thofe  books.     It  is  certain,  that 

"  one  cannot  read  the  defcriptions  fhe  has  given  of  countries, 

"  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  fieges,  battles,  the  reflexions 

^^  fhe  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgement  fhe  pafles 

"  upon  human  adlions,  and  the  digreflions  fhe  makes  on 

**  many  occafions,  without  perceiving,  that  fhe  mufl  have 

**  been  very  well  fkilled  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  philoiophy, 

**  mathematicks,  nay,   that  fhe  muft  even  have  had  fome 

"  knowledge  of  law,  phyfick,  and  divinity;  all  which  is  very 

^  rare  and  uncommon^in  any  of  that  fex.'* 

COMPTON  (Spencer)  only  fon  of  William,  firfl 
earl  of  Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  (ole  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  fir  John   Spencer  alderman  of  London,    was  born   in 
the  year  1601.     He  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  BrltiAcon* 
34  of  November  16 16,  when  Charles  duke  of  York,  after-  J*"<**»»*  p» 
wards  king  Charles  the  firft,  was  created  prince  of  Wales  j^'^' 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite.     In  the  year  1622, 
be  accompanied  him  Into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mafter  of  his 
iSbes  and  wardrobe  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his 
prefents,  which  amounted,   according  to  computation,   to 
64000  pounds.   At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended 
as  matter  of  the  robes ;  and  in  1639,  waited  on  his  majefly 
in  his  expedition  a^ainfl  the  Scots.    He  was  likewife  one  of 
Aofe  noblemen,  who,  on  the  4th  of  May  1641,  refolvedto 
defend  the  true  proteflant  religion,  exprefled  in  the  doc* 
trine  of  the   church  of  England,  and  his  majefty's  royal 

Erfon,  honour,  and  eflate ;  as  sdfo  the  power  and  privi- 
^t  of  parliaments,  and   the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  ^ 
thefubje£i.     In  the   year  1642,  he  waited  upon  his  ma- ibid. 
^  D  d  3  jefty 
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jefty  at  York,  and  cfpoufed  his  caufc  heartily  ^  and  after 
the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the 
firft,  who  appeared   in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him  fignal 
fcrvices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  canfe  in  the  counties 
pf  Warwick,  Stafford,   and  Northampton.     He  was  flain 
\ipon  the  19th  of  March  1642-3,  in   a  battle  fought  on 
Hopton-heath,   about  two   or  three    miles  from  Stafford: 
for  though  the  enemy  was  intirely  routed,  and  much  of 
their  artillery  taken,    yet   his   lordfliip's  horfe   being  un- 
fortunately fhot  under  him,  he  was  fome  how  left  encom- 
Eaffed  by  them.     When  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with 
is  own  hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  firft  came  up  to  him ; 
notwithftanding  which,  after  his  head-piece  was  flruck  off 
with  the  but-end  of  a  mufquet,  they  offered  him  quarter. 
But  he  rcfufcd,  faying,  **  that  he  fcorned  to  accept  quarter 
•*  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebels,  as  they  were  :'*   upon 
which  he  was  flain  by  a  blow  with  an  halbert  on  the  hinder 
part  of  his  Itead,  receiving  at  the  fame  time  another  deep 
ClaTendon*8  wouiid  in  his  face.     The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver  up  his 
liitkoty,  &c.  \yoiy  to  the  young  earl   of  Northampton,  unlefs   he  would 
j°  •  "' J' xlcliver,  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoncrs, 
and  cannon,   he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle:  however  at 
iaft  it  was  delivered,  and  buried  in  Allhallows  church  in 
Perby,   in  the  fame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countds 
of  Shrewlbury.     We  are   informed,    that  this  noble  lord, 
f '  though  a  perfon  of  great  courage,  honour,  and  iidelitj, 
f  was  not  well  known  till  the  evening  of  his  days,  having 
**  led  an  eafy  and  luxurious  life  i  but  that  from  the  be- 
**  ginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  oiK 
**  of  a  lethargy',  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  activity  and 
)bi4«  **  vigour."     His  lordfhip  married   Mary,    daughter  of  & 

Francis  Beaumont,  knt.  by  whom  he  had  fix  fans  and  two 
daughters.  The  fons  are  all  faid  to  have  inherited  tbdf 
father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue ;  but  as  for  Henrj',  the 
fjxth  and  ypungeft,  who  w^  afterwards  bifliop  of  London, 
we  fl)all  fpeak  particularly  of  him,  in  the  next  article, 

COM P TON  (Henry)   a  mpft  eminent    prelate  of 

thg  church  of  Endand,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Spencer 

jhe  fecond  earl  of  r«Iorthampton,  juft  mentioned,  anabflm 

Wooi'i       in  the   year  1632.     Though  he  was   but  ten  years  (Ht 

Athchae      when  his  father  wa!s  flain,  yet  he  received  an  educatloD  fctf* 

P**>"'         able  to  his  quality ;   and  when  he  had  gone  through  Ae 

grammar  fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  queens  col* 

fege  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  164^,    (Je  continued  there  t^ 
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^sftKmt  1652 ;  and  after  having  lived   fome  little  time  with 
his  mother,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.     After  the  re- 
ftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England ;  and 
became  a  comet  in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  thait 
time  for  the  king's  guard :  but  foon  quitting  that  poft,  he 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church;    and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  created  ma- 
fter  of  arts.     Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining  albid« 
gi^nt  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  Ox- 
^rd,   he  was  admitted  canon -commoner  of  that   college, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  by  the  advice  of  dr.  John 
Fdl,  then  Ucan  of  the  (ame.     He  poffeffed  at  that  time  the  ^^^^' 
TtStqry  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  worth  about  500 1. 
per^^annum ;  and  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  made  mailer  of 
St.  Crofle's  hofpital   near  Winchefter.     On    the  24th   of 
May  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-church,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Heylin  deceafed  ;  and  two  days  after,  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  to  which,  on  the  28th  of 
June'  following,  he  added  that  of  doftor.     He  was  preferred,  ^^^^* 
to  the  biflioprick  of  Oxford,  in  December  1674 ;  and  about 
a  year  after,   tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London.     Anthony 
Wood  tells  us,  that  ^^  this  tranflation  Was  much  promoted « 
**  by  fome  of  the  politick  clergy,  bccaufe  they  knew  him 
<*  to  be  a  bold  man,  an  enemy  to  the  papifts,  and  one  that 
*^  would  2St  and  fpeak,  what  they  would  put  him  upon, 
f^  which  they  themfelves  would  not  be  feen  in,  as  many 
^^  prime  papifls  ufed  to  fay."  Bifliop  Burnet  informs  us  fur-lbU. 
ther,  that  *^  this  tranflation  was  eile^led  through  the  earl  of 
M  Danby's  intereft;  to  whom  the  biihop,  he  fays,  was  a 
^<  prc^rty,  and  turned  by  him,  as  he  pleafed.     The  duke 
^<  of  York  hated  him ;  but  lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the 
^  king  and  the  duke,  that  as  his  Jieat  did  no  great  hurt  to 
<•  any  perfon,  fo  the  giving  way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jea- 
<^  loulies  of  the  church-party.     He  tells  us  alfo,  that  arch- 
^<  biihop  Sheldon  dying  about  a  year  after  that,  Compton 
^<  was  perfuaded  lord  Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength 
f^  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury ;  thou^  that,  he  fays,Riil.orhit 
**  was  never  once  attetipted.  own  timet. 

As  foon  as  hewasVaifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king!!^'^^'^ 
Charles  caufed  him  to  be  fworn  one  of  his  privy  council ; 
and  committed  to  his  care  the  educating  his  two  nieces, 
tlie  princefles  Mary  and  Anne,  which  important  truft  he 
difcfaarged  to  the  nation^s  fatisfadion.  They  were  both  con- 
firmed by  him  upon  January  23,  1675-6.  They  were  both 
Ukewife  siarried  by  him :  the  eldeft,  Mary,  w|th  William 
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prince  of  Orange,  on  the  4th  of  November  1677 ;  the 
youngcft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Denmark,  on  the 
28th  of  July  1683.  The  firnmefs  of  thcfe  two  princefib 
in  the  protefrant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
their  tutor  biihop  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  •  when  po- 
pery came  to  prevail  at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed 
to  him  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  In  the  mean  time  be 
formed  a  project  of  bringing  the  difienters  to  a  fenfe  of 
the  neccfEty  of  an  union  among  proteftants;  to  promote 
which,  he  held  feveral  conferences  with  his  own  dergy, 
the  fubftance  of  which  be  publiflied  in  July  1680.  He 
further  hoped,  that  diflenters  might  'be  the  more  eafily  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  if  the  judgement  of  foreign  divines 
fhould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  feparation :  i(hd 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  monfieur  Le  Moyne,  profeilor 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  mr.  de  I'Angle,  one  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  proteftant  church  at  Charenton  near  Paris,  and 
to  mr.  Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine,  Xhcir  an- 
fwers  are  publifh^d  at  the  end  of  biibop  Stillingfleet's  Un- 
reafonablenefs  of  feparation,  1681,  4to ;  where  we  find  them 
all  agree4  in  yindicajting  the  church  of  England  from  any 
errors  in  its  do^bine,  y>r  unlawful  impofitions  in  its  difci- 
pline,  ^d  therefore  in  condemning  a  feparation  from  it 
Kennet*!  as  needlefs  and  uncharitable.  But  popery  was  JKrk^t  the 
con^l.  hift.  i^j^Qp  mpft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed;  and,  while  it  was  gaining 
Jpl^  12  *i|  *  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  lid's- reign,  under 
384.  the  influence  of  Janies  duke  of  York,  there  was  no  metho4 

he  left  untried  to  jlop  its  progrefs. 

The  great  diflervice,  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  their 
c^ufe^  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  11.  af- 
cj^nded  the  throne ;  when,  to  his  honour,  be  was  marked  out 
23  the  firft  facriAce  to  popiih  fury,  ^e  was  inrntiediatdy 
difmiflr?4  fro"^  the  council-table;  smd  on  the  i6th  of  De- 
Wood,  &c.  cember  1685,  put  out  from  bejng  dean  of  the  royal  chapel, 
to  which  place  he  had  beer>  preferred  in  July  1675.  Fur- 
ther occafions  were  fought,  apd  foon  found,  of  molefting 
or  ruinipg  him,  if  po$ble.  For  dr.  John  Sharp,  reflor  or 
3t.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York, 
having,  in  fome  of  his  fermons,  vindicated  the  dodrine  of 
the  church  of  England  againfl  popery  -,  the  king  fent  a 
letter,  dated  June  14th  1686,  to  biihop  Compton,  <^  requiring 
*f  and  commajiding  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  dr.  Sharp  from 
^'  further  preaching  in  any  parifh  church  or  chapel  within 
^^  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  fatisfa^tion."  In 
order  to  undcrftand,  how  dr.  Sharp  (^^  gfiepded  ^hc  kings 
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ft  muft  be  remembered,   that  king  James   had   caufed  the 
dire^Hons  concerning  preachers,  publiflied,  in  1662,  to  be 
now  reprinted;  and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  diredled  to 
Ae  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  WhitehalJ 
March  5,  1685-6,  to  prohibit  the  preaching  upon  contro- 
verital   points-;  that  was,  in  effect,  to  forbid  the  preaching 
againft  popery,  which  dr.  Sharp  had  done.     The  blfhop  re- 
fufing  to  fufpend  the  doftor,  becaufe,  as  he  truly  alledged 
he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was  cited  to  appear, 
on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  before  the    new  ecclefiaflical    (com- 
miffion:  when   he  was  charged  with  not  having  obferved 
bis  majefty's  commands  in  the  cafe  of  dr.  Sharp,  whom  he 
was  ordered  to  fufpend.    The  bifhop,  after  expreffing  fome« 
furprife,  humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the  commiffion,    and   a 
copy  of  his  charge ;  but  was   anfwered  by  chancellor  Jef- 
ferys,  *^  That  he  fhould  neither  have  a  copv  of,  nor  fee,  the 
^^  commiffion  :  neither  would  they  give  him  a  cc^y  of  the 
*^  charge."    Thereupon  his  lordmip  defired  time  to  advife 
with  council ;    and  time  was  given  him  to  the  i6th,  and 
afterwards  to  the  31ft,  of  Auguft.    Then  his  lordfhip  offered 
his   plea  to  their  jurifdi£l:ion :  which  being  over*ruled,  he 
protefted  to  his  right,  in  that  or  any  other  plea,  that  might 
be  made  for  his  advantage ;  and  obferved,  *<  that  as  a  bilhop 
^^  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentick  and  univerfal  ec- 
'^  cleAaftical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  pre- 
**  cedently  to  any  other  court  whatfoevcr.*'    But  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  commiffioners  would   not  upon  any  account  fufter 
their  jurifdi<^ion  to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  his  lordfhip  or  his  council  could  alledge,  he 
was  fufpended  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  for  his 
difobedience,  from  the  fundion  and  execurion  of  his  epif- 
CQpal  office,   and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other  ecclefiaflicalAccmint  of 
jurifdiflion,  during  his  majefly's  pleafure.  ^  ^'^^ 

While  this   matter  was   in  dependance,  the  princefs  ofHentT^^ 
Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  la  thebifluipof 
bijfhop's  favour:  fo  fhe  wrote  to  the  king,  eameftly  begging '^^» 
him  to  be  gentle  to  the  bifhop,  who  Ihc  could  not  think*     **^ 
would  offend  willingly.     She  alfb  wrote  to  the  bifhop,  ex- 
preffing the  great  fhare  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen 
into ;  as  did  alfb  the  prince.    The  king  wrote  an  anfWer  to 
the  princefs,  refleding  feverely  on  the  bifliop,  not  without 
feme  fharpnefs  on  h^  for  meadling  in  fuch  matters.     The 
bifhop  in  the  mean  time  acquiefced  in   his  fentence ;    but 
being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifhop,  and  remaining  fHU  whole 
jn  his  other  capacities,  he  made  another  fbnd  againfl  the 
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king,  as  one  of  the  govemours  of  the  Chaiter-houfe,  in  re* 
fijfing  to  admit  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  papift,  into  the 
firfl  penfioner'd  place  in  that  hofpitai.  While  he  was  thus 
fcqueftred  from  his  epifcopal  office,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fulham ;  and  having  a 
great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious plants,  domeftick  and  exotick.  His  fufpenfion  howe- 
ver was  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyrannical  injuftlce,  tbat  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking 
notice  of  it  ^  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's  comii^ 
over,  the  court  was  willing  to  make  the  biflu^  reparadoiii 
by  reftoring  him,  as  they  did  on  the  23d  of  September  1688, 
to  his  epifcopal  function.  But  he  made  no  hafte  to  refume 
his  charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  his  reftoratioiii  which 
made  fome  conjeAure,  and  as  was  afterwards  found  rightly 
'  enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  reftored  in  that  manneri 
and  that  he  knew  well  enough  what  had  been  doing  in 
Bvrnet,  u  Holland.  The  firft  part  the  biihop  a6ted  in  die  revcdutioDf 
i^0^>  P*  which  immediately  enfued,  was  the  conveving,  jointly  widi 
7'^  7^4*  ^^  ^^i  Qf  Dorfet,  the  princeft  Anne  of  Denmark  iare  fhxa 
London  to  Nottingham ;  left  ihe,  in  the  prefent  confiifioa 
of  affairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  into  France,  or  put 
under  reftraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort,  had  left 
king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of  Orance. 
Kfliop  Burnet  has  rivea  us  a  particular  account  of  dis 
tranfadion  in  the  following  words :  <<  When  the  news  came 
<<  to  London,  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  having  joined 
'<  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  princefs  Anne  was  (b  ftnick  with 
<^  the  appreheniions  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  of  the  ill 
«'  effe&s  jt  might  have,  that  me  faid  to  the  lady  Churchill 
•  <'  that  (he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap 
<'  out  at  a  window  rather  than  venture  on  it.  The  bifliop 
<<  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecredy  in  Sufiblk-ftreet: 
<  <  fo  the  lady  Cburchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him 
*'  and  concerted  with  him  the  method  of  the  princds's  with- 
^*  drawing  from  court.  The  princefs  went  fooner  to  bed 
'<  than  ordinary :  and  about  midnight,  ihe  went  down  abxk 
*^  ftairs  from  her  dofet,  attend^  only  b^  ladv  Churchill, 
^<  in  fudi  hafte,  that  they  carried  nothing  with  tnem.  Tkf 
^<  were  waited  for  by  ue  bifhop  of  Lradon,  who  canirf 
<<  them  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet's,  whofe  lady  fumifhed  then 
^<  with  every  thing :  and  fo  they  went  northward,  as  &r 
<<  as  Northampton,  where  that  earl  attended  on  them  with 
*^  all  refped,  and  quickly  brought  a  body  of  horfe  to  fofe 
**  for  a  guard  to  the  princefs.    And  in  a  little  whileafmsD 
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<^  army  was  formed  about  her>  who  chbfe  to  be  commanded 

'^  by  me  biihop  of  London ;  of  which>  fays  bifliop  Burnet^  Burnet,  m 

"  he  too  eafily  accepted."  "  «bove,  p. 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftru-  79** 
mental  as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.     He  firft 
fet  his  hand  to  the  ailbciation  begun  at  Exeter.     He  waited 
on  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  21ft  of  Decembc^r,  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy ;  and  in  their  names  and  his  own,  thanked 
his  highneis,  for  his  very  great  and  moft  hazardous  under* 
takine  for  their  deliverance,  and   the  prefervation  Of  the 
proteftant   religion,    with  the  ancient   laws  and    liberties 
of   this   nation.    He    gave  his  royal  highnefs  the   facra-KcAMt'i 
mcnt  upon  the  30th  of  December;  and,  upon  the  29th  of  ?f*^^ 
January  following,  when  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  a  grand  £n^nd 
committee,  debated  the  important  queftion,  ^'  Whether  the  p.  557. 
^'  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by.  a  regent  or 
"  a  king  ?'*  Dr.  Compton  was  one  of  the  two  biihops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  bifliop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who 
made   the  majori^  for  filling  up   the  throne    by  a  king. 
On   the  14th  of  r  ebruary,  he  was  again  appointed  of  the 
privy  council,   and  made   dean  of  the  ro}ral  chapel  i  from 
both  which  places  king  James  had  removed  him :  and  af- 
terwards pitched  upon  by  kins  William,  to  perform  the 
^Ceremony  of  his  and  queen  M^y's  coronation,  upon  the 
nth  of  April,  1689.    The  fame  year  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  revifing  the  litu^,  wherein 
he  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  .the  diuenters  to  the 
church;  and  alfo  in  the  convocation,  that  met  November 
21,  1689,  of  which  he  was  prefident.     But  the  intended 
comprehenfion  met  with   infuperable  difficiilties,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolved  not  to  enter  into  saxy 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  diilenters ;  and  his  lor^ 
Slip's  not  complying  fo  far  as  the  diiTenters  liked,  is  fup» 
pofed  to  have  been  the  reafbn  of  biihop  Burnet's  calUiig  him, 
as  he  does,  <<  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  ftrangely  wedded  to  Botnet,  u 
*'  a  party. '^   This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary  to  thofe>^><>v«  p* 
who  confider,  that  churchmen  have  fpoke  very  coolly  of  ^^^ 
him  ever  fince,  on  that  very  account :  and  that  evc^n  his 
oppofing,  as  he  did,  the  profecution  agginft  Sacheverel  in 
the  year  1700-10,  declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  pro- 
tefting  againft  feveral  fteps  taken  in  that  aiFair,  has  not 
been  fuSdent  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  of  complying  fo  far  with 
the  diiTenters  as  he  did.    But  fuch  is  generally  the  fate  of 
thofe,  who  aft  with  moderation  and  prudence,  and  attempt 
to  tre^  men  as  reafonable  creatures :  they  are  difliked  and 
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abufed  by  the  unreafoifable,  diat  is,  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  corrcfpondence  with 
the  foreign  proteftant  churcnes,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
in  them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her 
moderate  fentiments  of  them;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his 
application  to  mrs.  Le  Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  TAngfe  be- 
fore-mentioned, but  alfo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  which  pafled  between  his  lordfliip  and  the  unrver- 
fity  of  Geneva   in  the  year  1706.     It  was  this  (pirit   of 
moderation,  which  rendered  bifhop  Compton  lefs   popular 
•    with  the  clergy ;  who,  by  jealoufies  furmifed  and   induftri- 
oully  propagated,    hindered  in  all  probability  his    advance- 
ment to  Canterbury,   which  muft  othcrwife  have  followed 
of  courfe,  confidering  the  ferv^iccs  he  had  done,   and  the 
intercft  he  always  retained  at  court.     Towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  he  was  afBifted  with  the  ftone  and  gout,  which, 
turning  at  length  to  a  compKcation  of  diftempers,  put  an 
end  to  it  at  Fulham,  on  the  7th  of  July  I7I3^  in  the  eighty 
firft  year  of  his  age.     His  body  was  interred  the  15th  of 
the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  according 
to  his  particular  direftion :  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  **  the 
**  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the  dead/* 
Over  it  was  erefted  an  handfome  tomb,   furrounded  with 
iron   rails,    having  only  this  fhort  infcription :    H.  Lond. 
B!  MH  EN  TO  VTAvm  m  d  ccxiii.  That  is,  "  Henry  London. 
"  Save  in  the  Crofs.  1713."    It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  by 
his  death  the  church  loft  a  moft  excellent  bifliop ;  the  king- 
dom, a  brave  and  able  ftatefman ;  the  proteftant  reliffion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  its  ornament  and  refuge ;    ana  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and 
pietv. 

What  few  things  he  publiftied,  are  as  follows,  i.  A 
tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  The  life  of  donna  Olympia 
Maldachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  the  time  of 
Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the  year  1644,  to  1655. 
Lond.  1667.  2.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  The 
Jcfuits  intrigues ;  with  Ae  private  inftnifHons  of  that  fo- 
cicty  to  their  emiflaries,  1669.  3.  A  trcatife  of  the  holj 
communion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  dioceie 
of  London,  concerning  baptifm,  the  Lord's  fupper,  catc- 
chiling,  dated  April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecond  letter,  con- 
oerning  the  half-communion  prayers,  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
prayers  to  faints,  July  6th,  1600.  6.  ^  third  letter,  on 
cojmrmation,  and  yifitation  of  the  fick,  1682.   7.  A  fourdi 

letter, 


lettefi  upon  ^  54th  canon,  April  6th,  1-683.  ^*  ^  ^ft^  ' 
letter,  upon  the  11 8th  canon,  March  19th,  1684.  9.  A 
fixth  letter,  upon  the  13th  canon,  April  i8th,  1685.  They 
were  all  reprinted  together  in  1686,  lamo,  under  the  title  of 
Epifcopalia,  or  letters  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God» 
Henry  lord  bUhop  of  London,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe. 
There  is  alfo,  10.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in  his 
diocefe,  OMicerning  non-refiftance :  writtien  fopn  after  the 
xevoluticm,  and  inferted  in  The  memoirs  of  the  life  of  ^'*  '7«8. 
mr*  John  Kettlcwell.  8'o.p.2og. 

CONANT  (Dr.  John)  a  learned  and  eminent  En- 
gliih  divine,  was  born  upon  the  i8th  of  O&icbcx;^  in  the 
year  1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonfliire.  He  was  educated  Wooa^t 
m  claiEcal  learning  at  private  fchools  under  the  infpeftioil^^**°f 
of  his  imde,  the  reverend  John  Conant;  and  in  the  Veaf  **°* 
1626,  entered  by  him  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  of  which 
he  had  been  himfelf  nine  years  a  fellow.  He  ftudied  there 
with  vigour  and  application,  and  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
for  uncommon  parts  and  learning ;  by  means  of  which  he 
grew  highly  in  favour  with  dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  red^or 
of  Exeter  college,  ahd  the  king's  profellbr  in  divinity,  who, 
according  to  die  hJhlon  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  uled  to  fay 
ol  him,  ^'  Conanti  nihil  eft  difficile  :'*  which  cannot  well 
be  made;  intelligible  to  the  Englifh  reader.  He  took  his 
d^rees  regularly  \  and,  upon  the  3d  of  July  1633,  was 
chofen  fellow  ot  his  college,  in  which  he  became  an  emi- 
nent tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he 
judged,  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univerfity ;  and  he  did  fo 
m  the  year  1642.  He  retired  firft  to  Lymin^on,  his  un^ 
de's  living  in  Scanerfetihire ;  where,  his  uncle  being  fled, 
and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he 
was  conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  a(&nbly  of 
divines ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or 
at  leaft  very  feldom,  fince  it  is  certain,  that .  he  never  took 
the  covenant.  He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  ;  Biognplib 
and  then  became  a  domeftick  chaplain  to  the  lord  ChandoSy^'it^'nB'c** 
in  whofe  family  he  lived  at  Harefield.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fought  this  fituation,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear 
from  all  engagements  and  fcrapes,  as  the  nature  and  fickle 
condition  of  thofe  times  would  permit.  Upon  the  fame 
motive,  he  refigned  his  fellowihip  of  Exeter  college,  on 
die  27th  of  September  1647  i  but,  upon  the  7th  of  June 

1649, 
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1649^  Wis  u4xanimouiIy  chofen  redor  of  it  by  the  td^yWh 
yithout  any  applicatjon  of  his  own. 

In  a  very  flK>it  time  howevtr,  after  beiitt  thus  ietded,  be 

was  in  great  danger  of  being  drivea  out  of  all  piihUdcem^ 

ployment  again ;  and  this  by  the  jparliament^s  enjoiniiig  what 

,was  called  the  engageoientY  which  he  did  not  take  withia 

die  dme  prefcribed.    He  had  a  fortnight  riven  hint  to  oai>- 

fider  further  of  it;  at  the  end  of  wUch  he  fubBuCted,  but 

under  a  declarations  fubfcribed  ac  the  fiune  time  with  the 

engs^ement,  which  in  fa£t  enervated  that  inftnimeat  ea^ 

tirely.    The  terms  of  the  engagement  were ;  <*  You  ihall 

^<  ttomiie  to  be  true  aad  faitfafiu  to  the  commonwealth  of 

^^  jE)nglandf  as  it  is  now  eftabliAied  without  fcii^  or  houfe 

^'  of  lords/*    Pr.  Coaam's  declaration  before  the  com* 

miffioners,    when  be  took  the  eqg^^ement,    was  m  this 

form  and  manner.    ^<  Being  required  to  fidifcribe,  I  huoibif 

^<  premife,  firft^  ThatIbenotherebyttoderftoodlDa|pfXOft 

*<  of  what  hath  bee;idoiie  in  order  usto*  or  under  this  jm« 

^^  fent  government^  or  the  govenunent  itielf :  nor  wOi  I 

<<  be  tl^gbt  to  condemn  it»  they  being  things  above  na 

<<  reach,  and  I  not  knowing  ihc  gramids  of  the  peoore^ 

in^*    Seoondly,  That  I  do  not  bind  W*^  to  do  sn? 

thu^y  contnuy  to  the  word  of  God.    Ininily,  That  I 

^  do  not  ib  hereby  bind  myfelf ;  but»  that  if  God  fluB  le- 

<<  markablv  call  me  to  fubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  maf 

^  be  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 

^^  &nt  enflagemenf.    f'ourthly.  In  this  feaie,  and  in  thif 

'^  ienfe  omy,  I  do  promife  to  be  true  and  ^thfiil  to  die 

Prince*!      ^<  pre&nt  government^  as  it  is  now  eftafaUtbed  without  king 

vForthia  of  «  or  houic  of  lofds/* 

J™'***  This  difficulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difchtrge 
'  his  office  of  redor  of  £xeter  college  with  great  approbatkai  *$ 
and  in  December  1654,  became  divinity-pfofefibr  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1657,  he  accepted  die 
impropriate  scStoxj  of  Abergely  near  St«  Aiaph  In  Denfaigb- 
fliire,  as  fome  fatisfajtion  for  the  benefices,  formerly  an^ 
nexed  to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  never  enj<md ;  bat 
knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  bifliopncK  of  St< 
Aiaph,  he  immediately  quitt^  it,  c^ion  the  re-eftabiifiiffleRC 
of  epifcopacy.  On  the  19th  of  0&>ber  1657,  he  wasail' 
mitted  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  $  which  high  dignity 
he  held  till  the  ift  of  Auguft  i66o«  Durinc^  his  office^  be 
was  very  inftrumental  ia.  procuring  mr*  Selaen's  laige  an' 
valuable  colle&ion  of  books  for  die  puUick  library  i  sol 
had  a  great  hand  in  defeating  a  defign,  to  which  the  pro^ 
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teStoT  Oliver  gave  his  confent,  of  cxeSdng  a  kind  of  urn* 
verfi^  at  Durham.  Upon  the  refioration  of  Charles  II. 
Dr.  Conanty  as  vice^chanceDor  of  Oxford^  came  up  to 
London^  attended  by  the  prodors,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals i  and  was  introduce  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
a  Latin  fpeech,  and  preiented  a  book  of  verfes,  written  by 
die  members  oi  the  univerfity .  On  the  25th  of  March  1 66 1^ 
the  king  iflued  a  commilion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  in  which  dr.  Conant  was  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  and^  aiSfted  at  the  Savoy  conferences :  but  after . 
this,  upon  the  paffine  of  the  a£l  of  uniformity,  not  thinkxn|g 
it  right  to  conform,  ne  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his 
prefierments,  and  accordingly  his  redory  of  Exeter  college  Wood*f 
was  pronounced  vacant,  upon  the  i  ft  of  September  1662.     qzo^'** 

At  length,  after  eight  jears  ferious  deliberation  upon  the*  ^ 
nature  and  lawftilnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcienee  was  la- 
tisfied,  and  l^e  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts ;  and  in  par* 
ticular  with  diat,  which  had  probably  ftuck  moft  with  him^ 
the  being  re-ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  upon  the 
28th  of  September  1670,  by  dr.  Reynolds  biihop  of  Nor- 
n^ch;  wfaofe  daughter  he  had  married  in  Auguft  1651,  and 
by  whom  he  haa  fix  fons  and  as  many  dai^hters.  Pre-* 
fisrments  were  offered  him  immediately,  and  on  the  iStfa  of 
December  the  iame  year,  he  was  hefted  minifler  of  St«. 
Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London;  but  having  fpent  foms 
years  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  much 
beloved,  he  choie  rather  lo  accept  the  invitation  of  his 
neighbours  to  remain  among  them;  and  dr.  Simon  Ford^ 
who  was  then  minifter  of  All-fiunts  going  to  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanburv,  be  was  nominated  to  kicc^  him  at  Nor«^ 
thampton.  It  is  lemaikable,  that  on  the'  20th  of  Septem-« 
her  1675,  he  had  tbt  mortification  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  his  pamh,  together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground^ 
though  providentially  bis  own  boufe  eicaped.  In  theyearPn'jice'a 
1670,  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  ibecoming  vacant  by  J**"*»**' . 
the  death  of  mr.  John  Reynolds,  his  brother-b-law,  the  ^'  * 
bilhop  offered  him  that  preferment  with  thi»  Angular  com- 
pliment, ^*  I  do  not  expe£t  thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be 
*^  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will  accept  of  it,"  He  ac« 
cepted  it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  difchareed  the  offipe 
worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him.  XTpon  the  3d 
of  December  i6yi,  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Worceften  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend 
and  contemporary  of  his  at  Exeter  college,  afked  it  for  him 
from  king  Charles  II.  in  tbefe  terms :  ^  Sir,  I  come  to  beg 
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**  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  deferring  peribn,  wte 
**  never  fought  any  thing  for  himfelf  :'*  and  upon  namiiig 
him^  the  king  very  kindly  confented.  In  the  year  1686, 
after  his  eyes  had  oeen  for  fometime  weak,  he  loft  his  fight 
intitely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  the  12th  of  MarcH  1693, 
when  he  was  in  the  ei^htv  fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  wift 
buried  in  his  own  parifn  church  of  All-faints  in  Northamp^ 
ton,  where  a  monument  was  ereded  over  him  by  his  vvidasr 

Wood,  te.  widi  a  fuitable  inlcription. 

^n^^  **•  He  was  a  man  of  folid  and  extenfive  learning  ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  Sy- 
riack,  yet  few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publifhed 
fix  volumes  of  his  fermons:  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated 
hv  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton ;  the  fecond, 
after  his  death,  in  1697,  by  Johnbifhop  of  Chicbefter  ;  tfa^ 
third  in  1698,  the  fourth  ih  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by 
th^  fame  editor ;  the  fixth  in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A. 
principal  of  Magdalen  hall  in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew)  ¥nttbom  in  Ireland,  and 
bred  to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
made  any  great  figure.    From  thence  he  csUne   over  to 
London,    in  company  with  another  gentleman,  to  feek  hb 
fortune;  and   finding  nothing  fo  profitable,  and  to  likdj 
to  reconmiend  him  to  publick  notice,  as  writing  politicks, 
htfoon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the  government*   There 
goes  a  flory  of  him  however,  but  we  will  hope  it  is    not  a 
true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow  traveller,  who  was  embark* 
ed  in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  makine  their  trade 
more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  interefts ;  the  one 
to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry.    Upon  ^ehidr 
they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe,  when  it  feO 
to  mr.  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  minifby.     He   was 
for  fome  time  concerned  in  the  Britifli  and  I>oildon  jour^ 
nals,  and  a  paper  called  The  fpeculatift.    In  thefe  he  tock 
occafion  to  abufe  not  only  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  wraa  na* 
turally  the  objed  of  it,  but  alfo  nu-.  Pope :  by  which  he 
procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.    In  a  pamphlet  V^led  A 
fupplement  to  the  profound,  he  dealt  very  unfairly  by  mr< 
Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in  not  only   ftt&- 
quently  imputing  to  him  mr.  Broome's  verfes  {fw  which, 
fays  he,  he  might  feem  in  fome  degree  accountable,  hav- 
ing cbrreaed  what  that  gentleman  did)  but  thofe  of  Ae 
duke  of  Bukingham,   and  others*    To  this  extracrdimuj 
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|>iece  iGinebody  humorouily  caufed  him  to  take  for  his 
motto^  De  profundts  clamavii  In  the  year  17251  mr. 
Concane^  publifted  a  voliune  of  poems,  partly  of  his  own 
and  partly  of  other  gendemali'^  compoAng :  among  whoih 
were  dn  Swift^  mr.  PameU>  mr.  Delany^  icd  He  was 
alfo  concerned  with  the  late  mn  Roome,  and  a  certain 
eminent  fenator^  as  it  is  faid,  in  €onverting  The  jovial  crew^ 
an  old  comedy^  into  a  ballad  opera )  which  was  performed 
about  the  year  1730^  and  the  profits  of  it  given  to  mr.  Conv 
canen.  Soon  after  he  was  preferred  (furprifmgly,.  fays  thef 
commentator  upon  Pope)  to  be  attorney-general  in  Jamaica  1 
in  which  ifland  he  fpect  the  remaining  part  of  his  lifei  Hef 
increafed  his  fortunes  there  by  marrying  a  planter's  daugh-* 
ter,  who  was  left  at  his  death  iii  the  pofleffion  of  feveral 
hundred  pounds  a  year  :  after  which  (he  came  over  to  £ng- 
iandi  and  married  the  honourable  mr«  Hamilton^ 

CONFUClUSi  the  celefcrated   Ghinele    philofopher, 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou, .  which  is  at  prefent  the 
prdvince  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of   Ling  van,  the    twenty  third   emperor  of  the  race  of 
Tcheou^  five,  hundred  and  fifty  one  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift«    He  was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  a  l^artiAt 
little  before  Socratesi    He  was  but  three  years  old,  when  he  5?*!^"  ^^ 
loft  bis  father  Tcho  leang  he,  who  had  enjoyed  the  hi^eft  iJ"'**' 
offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long}  but  left  no  other  inherit- Du  Hald^^i 
tance  to  his  fon^  except  the  tionouf  of  defcending  fr^c^ni^Jta* 
Ti  ye,  the  twenty  feventh  emperor  of  the  fecond  race  of        ' 
the  Chang.    His  mother,  whdfe   name  was  Chingi    and 
who  fprung  originally  from  (he  illuftrious  family  of  the 
Yen,  lived  one  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband4    Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  de^ 
grees,  as  children  ordinarily  doj  but   feemed   to  arrive  ^ 
reafon  and  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  faculties  alnioft  from  his 
in£mcy.    He  took   no  ddight  in  playing,  running  about^ 
and  fuch  amuilements  as  were  proper  for  his  age :  he  had 
a  grave  and  ferious  deportment^  which  gained  him  rcfjpc&f 
nnd  plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one  day  be«     But  what 
diftinguiffied  him    moft^  was  his  unexampled  iand  exalted 
piety.     He  honoured  his  relation^ ;  he  endeavoured  in   all 
things  to  imitate  his  grandfather^  who  was  then  alive  in 
Chin^^  and  a  moft  holy  man  :  and  it  was   obfervable,  that 
he  never  eat  any  ihtng,  but  he  prottiated  himfelf  upon  the  ^ 

ground,  and  oftcred  it  firft  to  the  fupreme  Lord  of  heaven,    i!^^^!?**  * 

VOL.  ill*  A  e  ^^^9ofCkrB«» 
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One  day,  while  he  was  a  child,  he  heard  his  grantf* 
father  fetch  a  deep  figb  ;  and  going  np  to  him  ymth  naaj 
bowings  and  much  reverence,  **  may  I  piefitme,  fays  h^ 
^  without  lofing  the  refpe6t  I  owe  you,  to  inquire  into  the 
*'  occaiion  of  your  grief? -perhaps  you  fear  that  your  poftv- 
**'  rity  fliould  degenerate  from  your  virtue,  ana  difiionovr 
^  you  by  their  vices."  What  put  this  thought  into  your 
head,  fays  Coum-tfe  to  him,  and  where  have  you  learnt  to 
fpeak  after  this  manner?  ^^  From  yourfelf;  replied  Coofb- 
*<  cius  ;  lattenddiligently  to  you  every  time  you  (peak;  anj 
^^  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  (on,  who  does  not  hf 
^^  his  virtue  fupport  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  does  not 
LeCompte,  <<  deferve  to  bear  their  name/'  After  his  grandfather's 
^*  death,  Confucius  applied  himfdf  to  Tcem-4e,  a  cdebiattd 

doi^or  of  his  time ;  and  under  the  direction  of  fo  great  a 
mailer,  he  foon  made  a  vaft  progrefs  into  antiquity,  whid» 
he  confldered  as  the  fource,  from  whence  all  genuine  know- 
ledge was  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for  the  ancients  vexj 
nearly  coft  him  his  life,  wrhen  he  was  not  more  than  Sar 
teen  years  of  age.  Falling  into  difcourfe  one  day  abost 
theChinefe  books  with  a  perfon  of  high  quality,  'who  thought 
them  obfcure,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  fearching  iirto^ 
<<  The  books  vou  defpife,  fays  Confucius,  are  full  of  fm- 
*^  found  knowledge,  whidi  is  not  to  be  attained  butbyAr 
^  wife  and  learned  :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaj^sf 
^  them,  could  they  comprehend  them  of  diemfelvcs.  TIhs 
^  fubordination  of  fpirits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are  ds* 
^  pendant  upon  the  knowing,  is  very  ufefiil,  and  eves 
neceflary  in  A>ctety.  Were  all  families  equafly  rich,  aod 
equally  powerful,  there  could  not  fubfift  any  form  €f 
government ;  but  there  would  happen  a  yet  ftrai^er  A 
<^  order,  if  all  men  were  equally  knowing,  viz,  every  tm 
^  would  Be  for  governing,  and  none  would  think  thai- 
^*  felves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,  added  CooAk 
*<  cius,  an  ordinary  fellow  made  the  fame  obfervatioii  is 
*'  me  about  the  books  as  you  have  done^  and  from  fudi  a 
^^  one  indeed  nothing  better  could  be  exped^ed :  but  Kai» 
^^  mire  that  you,  aao(^or,  fhould  thus  be  found  ^eakiv 
Ibid;  *'  like  one  of  the  loweft  of  the  people."    This  rebuke  htf 

indeed  the  good  effect  of  tilencing  the  mandarin,  and  bring" 
ing  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  his  countiy; 
yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,,  as  it  came  firom  aloiot 
a  boy,  that  he  had  revenged  it  by  violence,  if  he  had  asi 
been*  prevented. 

At 
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'  At  the  iageof  nineteen  yean  Confucius  took  a  wife,  who 
hrought  htm  a  fon^  called  Pe  yu.     This  fon  died  at  fifty^ 
butldt  behind  him  a  fon  called  TibUftfe^  who,  in  imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  applied   himfelf  intirdy  to  the  fludy  of 
nriidoiD,.  and  by  his  merit  arrived  to  the  highefl  offices  of 
the  empire.    Oonfucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  fo  ^°  HaW% 
fong  as  fhe  lived  with  him;  and  never  kept  any  concubines,   ^* 
is  the  cuftom  of  his  countiy  would  have  allowed  him  to 
luve  done,  becaufe   he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.     I  fay  fo  long  as  flie  lived  with  him  ^  for,  it  feems^ 
)e  divorced  her  after  fome  time,  and  for  no  other  reafon, 
ay  the  Chinefe,  but  that  he  might  be  free  from  all  incum-^ 
fiances  and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate  his 
Ailofophy  throughout  the  empire.    At  the  age  of  twenty  MtM  hift* 
hree,  when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  an-  ^*'***'  *^* 
iquity,  and  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  and  cufloms 
if  his  country,  he  began  to  projeA  a  fcheme  for  ^  general 
xfomiation*     All  the  little  kingdoms  of  the   empire  de** 
Msnded  tipon  the  emperor;  but  then  ever)r  province  was  a 
lifUndl  kingdom,  which  had  its  particular  laws,  ahd  was 
^vemed  by  a  prince  of  its  own.     Hence  it  often  happened^ 
liat  the  imperial   authority  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  them 
i^thin  die  bounds  of  their  duty  and  allegiance  ;  but  efpe** 
jaily  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love  of  pleafure,  and 
(  general  difiblutioa  of  mannerS)  prevailed  in  all  thofe  little 
XAirts. 

Confucius  wifely  perfuaded,  that  the  people  could  never 
|e  happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  voluptuoufnefs^  and 
life  policy  fhould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach 
tpa  fevere  morality ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce 
emperance,  juilice,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpire  a  con- 
empt  of  riches  and  outward  pomp)  to  excite  to  magna-* 
kimity  and  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  ihould  make  men 
Acapable  of  diffimulation  and  infmcerity ;  and  ufed  all  the 
Beans  he  could  think  of,  to  redeem  hi^  countrymen  from 'a 
ife  of  pleafure  to  a  life  of  reafon.  He  was  every  where 
»ovm»  and  as  much  beloved.  His  cxtcnfivc  knowledge 
nd  great  wifdom  foon  made  him  known :  his  inte^rity^ 
i>d  the  fplendor  of  his  virtues  made  him  beloved.  Kings 
^m  governed  by  his  counfels,  and  the  people  reverenced 
iim  as  a  faint.  He  was  offered  feveral  high  offices  in  the 
Eiagiflracy,  •  which  he  fometimes  accepted ;  but  never  from 
'  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was  not  at  all  concerned 
0  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt 
Ute,  and  amending  mankind  :  for  he  never  failed  to  refign 
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fhdfe  oftces,  as  fooii  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  b«  no 
longer  ufeful  in  them.  Thus  for  inftance  he  was  raifed  td 
a  confiderable  place  of  tnift  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  his 
own  native  country ;  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  dirou^ 
his  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  ano^cr 
thing.  He  correfted  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the 
cantne  way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafures  to 
proper  ftandard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candor  among 
the  men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fimpB- 
city  of  manners.  By  fuch  methods  he  wrought  a  generd 
reformation,  and  eftablfflied  eveiy  wh^e  fuch  concord  and 
Martini       unanimity,  that  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  as  if  it  weie 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.     Tb^ 
eafily  perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fudi  a 
man  as  Confucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  powcr^ 
ful ;  fince  nothing  can  make  a  ftate  fiouriih  more,  than  good 
order  among  the  members,  and  an  exa^l  obfenrance  olf  its 
laws.     Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  aflembled  his  mi- 
ni fters  to  confider  of  methods,  which  might  put  a   fic^  to 
the  career  of  this  new  government ;  and  after  ibme  de& 
berations  the  following  expedient  was  refolved  upon.  They 
got  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinaiy 
beauty,  who  had  been  inftrufted  from  thjsir  infancv  in  fii^-' 
ing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfedly  miftrefles  of  all  thnb  I 
charms  and  accomplifhments,  which  might  pleafe   and  c^ 
tivate  the  heart.     Thefe,  under  the  pretext  of  an  embafly, 
they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to  the  grandees  of  ' 
his  court.     The  prefent  was  joyfully  received,  and  had  its  I 
defired  effeft.     The  arts  of  good  government  were  imme-  i 
diately  negle£ted,  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  invest-  '• 
ing  new  pleafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair   ftraa-  j 
gers.     In  fhort,  nothing  was  regarded  for  fome  months  but 
feafting,  dancing,   {hews,  &c.  and   the  court  was    intirdj 
difTolved  in  luxury  and  pleafure.     Confucius  had  forefeen  afl 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifing  the    rdii61 
of  the  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  ddo- 
fion  they  .were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  reafaa  i 
and  thetr  duty.     But  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffedini: 
there  was  notning  to  be  done :  and  the  feverity  of  the  plit- 
lofopher^  whether  he   would  or   no,  was  obliged    to  giie 
way  to  the  overbearing  fafhion  of  the  court*     Upon  whidi 
he  immediately  quitted  ais  employmeiu,  exiling  himfelf  at  the 
fame  time  from  his  native  country  ^  to  try  if  he  could  £nd 
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in  ortier  kingdoms  minds  and  difpofitions  more  fit  to  relifli  ^  Comptc. 
and  pttrfue  Ws  maxims.  ?"^*^^*' 

He  pa({ed  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon, 
but  met  with  infunnountable  difficulties  every   where.     He 
had      the    misfortune    to   live    in  times,    when    rebellion, 
wars,  and  tumults  raged  throughout  the  empire.     Men  had 
no    time  to  liften  to  his  philofophy.     They  had  even  lefs 
inclination  to  do  it  1  for,  as  we  have  faid,  they  were  an:- 
bitious,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous.     Hence  he  often  met 
ivith    ill  treatment  .and  reproachful  language,  and  it    is  faid 
that    conipiracies  were   formed   againft  his  life :  to  which 
may   be  added,  that  his  negledl  of  his  own  interefts  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  extremeft    poverty.     Some  philofophers 
among  his  contemporaries  were  fo  afreded  with  the  terrible 
ftate   of  things,  that  they  had  rufticated  themfelves  into  the 
mountains  and  deferts,  as  -the  only  places  where   happi- 
ness could  be  found ;  and  would   have   perfuaded  Confucius 
to    have  followed  them.     But,  <^  I  am  a  man,  fays  Con- 
«*   fltcius,  and   cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  the   fociety  of 
<^   men,  and  con  fort  with  beafts.     Bad  as  the  times  are, 
**   I  Ihall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue :  for  in  vir- 
<<   tue  are  all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once   em- 
^<   brace  it,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  and  laws, 
"  they  would  not  want  me  or  any  body  elfe  to  inftruft  them. 
**   It  IS  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  firft  to  perfeft  hinrifelf,  and  Mardnui 
^«  then  to  perfect  others.  Human  nature,  faid  he,  came  to  us  &c. 
««  from  heaven  pure  and  pcrfeft  5  but  in  procefs  of  time  ig- 
«<  norance,  the  pailions,  and  evil  examples  have  corrupted 
*«   it.     All  confifts  in  reftoring  it  to   its  primitive  beauty  j 
^  and  to  be  perfect,   we  muft  re-afcend  to  that  point,  from 
*<  virhicfa  we  have  fallen.     Obey  heaven,    and  follow  the 
*«  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.     Love   your  neighbour 
<♦  as  yourfelf.     Let  your  reafon,    and  not  your  fenfes,  be 
*<  the  mle  of  your  conduct :  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to 
<<  think  wifely,  to  fpeak  prudently,  and  to  behave    your-  Le  Compte, 
«*  (elf  worthily  upon   all  oocafions.''  &c. 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  Withdrawn 
himfelf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about 
and  do  what  good  he  could  among'  the  people,  and  among 
niankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims 
and  examples  of  their  antient  heroes  Yao,  Chun,  Yu,  Tfchin 
tang>  Ven  fap,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revi- 
ved in  the  perfon  of  this  great  man.  We  (hall  not  wonder 
therefore,  that  he  profelyted  a  ereat  number  of  difciples, 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  perfon.     He  1^  faid  to 
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have  had  atleaft  three  tboufand;  fevekity  two  of  whom  wcie 
diftinguiflied  above  the  reft  by  their  iuperior  attainments^ 
find  ten  above  them  all  by  their  comprebenfive  view  and 

Srfeft  knowledge  of  bis  whole  philofpphy  and  dodrines. 
e  divided  his  difciples  into  four  daiTes,  who  applied  them* 
felves  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofof^y,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  diltin<5tion.  The  iirft  clafs  were  to 
improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts 
by  virtue :  and  the  moft  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfee 
Ac  kien,  Qen  pe  micou,  Chung  kong^  Yen  vuen.  The 
fecond  were  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  reafoaing  jumy^  and  of 
compofing  eleeant  and  perfuafive  difcourfes:  the  moft  ad- 
piired  among  tnefe  were  Tfai  ngo,  and  Tfou  kong,  The  ftu- 
dy  of  the  third  clafs  was  to  learn  thq  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment) to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  enable 
them  to  nil  the  publick  offices  with  honour :  Gen  yeu  and 
I^i  lou  excelled  herein.  The  laft  clafs  were  concerned  in 
delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concife  and  poliih'r 
ed  ftile  to  the  people :  and  among  tbefe  Tfoii  yeu»  and  Tfou 
hia,  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Thefe  ten  chofen  difciples 
Du  Haldc,    ^ere,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fchooL 

He  fept  fix  hundred  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people }  and  not 
fatisfied  with  benefiting  his  own  country  only,    he  made 
frequent  refolutions  to  pais  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  doc- 
*  trine  to  the  fartheft  part3  of  the  world.     Hardly  any  thing 

can  be  added  to  the  purity  of  his  morality,  I)e  feems  rather 
to  fpeak  like  a  dodlor  of  4  revealed  law,  than  like  a  mas 
who  had  no  light,  but  what  the  law  of  nature  afforded  him: 
^nd  what  convinces  us  of  his  fincerity  is,  that  he  tangfat  as 
forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept.  In  fhort,  his  gravitT 
^d  fobriety,  his  rigorous  abflinence,  bis  contempt  of  richa 
and  what  are  commonly  espied  the  goods  of  this  life,  his 
continual  attention  and  watchfulneis  over  his  a&tomt  and 
above  all,  that  modefty  and  humility,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Grecian  fages  s  all  thefe,  I  fiiy,  would 
fdmoft  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philofe- 
phcr  formed  by  reafon  only,  but  a  man  infpired  by  God  for  tk 
reformation  of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  kinlaay 
and  fuperftition,  which  W49  going  to  overfpread  that  partkut 
iar  part  of  it,  Confucius  is*faid  to  have  lived  fectetlv  thnee 
years,  and  to  have  fpent  the  latter,  part  of  his  life  in  uurov, 
A  few  days  before  his  laft  illiieis,  he  told  his  difciples  widi 
tears  in  nia  eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  w:ith  grief  at  tfe 
fight  of  the  di£Qrd.erS|  which  prevailed  in  the  empire :  ^  The 
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^  mountuii)  iaid  he,  is  fallen,  the  high  machine  is  deito- 
^^  liihed,  and  the  iagea  are  all  fled."  His  meaning  was, 
that  the  edifice  of  perfe£lioii,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
raife,  was  intireiy  overthrown.  He  began  to  languiih  from 
that  time,  tnd  the  ieventh  day  before  his  death,  ^'  The  kings, 
^^  iaid  he,  reject  my  maxims ;  and  fince  I  am  no  longer  uTe-  ^ 
**  ful  on  the  earth,  I  may  as  well  leave  it."  After  thefc 
words  he  feU  into  a  letharpy,  and  at  the  end  of  feven  days 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  Upon  the  firft  hearing  of  his  death,  Ngai  cong,  wh^ 
Chen  reined  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  :  ^<  The  Tien  is  not  fatisfied  with  me,  cried  he,  fince 
^'  it  has  taken  away  Confucius."  In  reality,  wife  men 
are  precious  gifts  with  which  heaven  blelTes  the  earth  ;  and 
iheir  worth  is  never  fo  well  known,  as  when  they  -are  taken 
away.  Confucius  was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which 
£rom  that  very  moment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint ;  and 
eftabliibed  fuch  a  veneration  for  his  memor\',  as  will  pro« 
bably  laft  for  ever  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Kings  have 
.built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  provinces,  whither,  the 
learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  him  homage.  There  are  . 
to  be  feea  itpon  feveral  edifices,  raifed  in  honoiu"  of  him,  in- 
icriptions  in  l^uge  chara&ers.  To  the  great  mafter.  To  the 
head  doctor.  To  the  faint.  Tq  him  who  taught  emperors 
and  kings.  They  built  his  fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio 
fbu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  was  \vont  to 
aflemUe  his  difciples ;  and  they  have  fince  inclofed  it  with 
walls,  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  this  vf ry  day.  ^  Sid**^* 

Confucius  did  not  truft  altogether  to  the  memory  gf  his  ^^  ^' 
difeiples  for  the  prefervation  of  his  {^ilofophy,  but  be 
GOiapofed  feveral  books:  and  though  thefe  books  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  do£bines  they  contained,  and  the 
fine  pxmdfiea  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  un- 
paralleled modefty  of  this  phiiofopher,  that  he  never  aiTumed 
the  kaft  honour  about  them.  He  ingenuoufly  owned,  that 
the  dodbine  was  not  his  own,  but  was  much  more  ancient; 
and  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  colle<£):  it  from 
thofe  wife  legiflators  Yao,  and  Chun,  who  lived  fifteen 
hundred  vears  before  him*  Thefe  books  are  held  in  the 
higbeft  eiteem  and  veneration,  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  collected  rdating  to  the  ancient  laws,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  perfei^  rule  of  government.  The 
number  of  thefe  daffical  and  canonical  boc^,  for  fo  it  feems 
they  are  called^  is  four^  The  firft  is  intitled,  Ta  Hio,  the 
grand  icieace,  or  the  fchool  of  the  adults.    It  is  this  that 
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beginners  ought  to  ftudy  ficft,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,    the 
porch  of  the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.     It  treats  of   tha 
care  we  ought  to  take  in  governing  ourfelves,  that  we  may- 
be able  afterwards  to  govern  odiers :  and  of  perfcvenuicc  in 
the  chief  good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a 
^nformity  of  our  a&ions  to  right  reafon.     The  author  calls 
this  book  Ta  Hio,    or  the  grand  fcicnce,    becaufe  it  ^^as 
chiefly  defigned  for  princes  and  gr  ndees,    who   ought    to 
govern  their  people  wifelv.  **  The  whole  fcience  of  princes^ 
V  fa^s  Confucius,  confifts  in  cultivating  and  perfefiking  the 
f^  reafonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien,  and  in 
(^  reftoring  that  light  and  primitive  clearnefs  of  judgement, 
f^  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcured  by  various  paffions, 
l<  that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to  labour  the  per- 
^  fedions  pt  others*     To  fuccced  then,  fays  he,  we  ihould 
M  begin  within  ourfelves  ^  and  to  this  end  it  is  necefiary 
$^  to  have  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
^^  gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the 
f^  will  toward    a  love    of  this    good,  and  an   hatred    of 
^<  this  evil :  to  preferve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the 
f^  manners  according  to  reafon.     When  a  man  has  thus  re- 
<*  newed  himfelf,  there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  renewing 
^^  others : .  and  by  this  means  one  (ets  concord  and   union 
>^  reigning  in  families,  kingdoms  governed  according  to  the 
(^  laws, and  the  whole  empire  enjoying  peace  and  tranquility.*^ 
The  fecond  claffical  qr  canonical  book  is  called  Tchong 
Yong,   or .  the  immutable  mean  ;  and  treats  of  the  mean, 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  all  things.     Tchong  figni-r 
^es  mean^,  and  by  Yong  is  underfiood  that  which  is  confiant, 
eternal,  immutable.     Re  undertakes  to  prove,  that    eveiy 
wife  man,  and  chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  governing 
the  world,  fhould  follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  'efience  of 
virtue.  He  enters  upon  his  fubjed  by  defining  hum^n  nature, 
and  its  paffions  -,   then  he  brings  feveral  examples  of  virtue 
and  piety,    as  fortitude,    prudence,  and  filial  duty,  vrhich 
j^re  propofbd  as  fb  many  patterns  to  be  imitated  in  keeping 
(his  mean.    In  the  next  place  he  fliews,  that  this  mean, 
^d  the  practice  of  it,  i$  the  right  and  true  path,  which  a 
wife  man  &ou]d  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the  higheft   pitch 
of  virtue,     The  third  book  Yun  lu,  or  the  book  of  max* 
ims,  is  a  coUeAion  of  fententious  and  moral  difcourfes,  and  ii 
divided  into  twenty  articles,  containing  only  queftions,  an- 
gers, and  fayiogs  of  Confucius  and  his  diiciples  on  virtue| 
gOQd  wprks,  and  the  art  of  govertiing  well ;  the  tenth  arti* 
^e  excepted  >  in  whjcb  the  difciples  piConfupius  particularly 
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defcribe  the  outward  deportment  of  their  mafter.     There  are 
fome  maximfi  and  mora]  fentences  in  this  colleAion,  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  al- 
vraysbeen  fo  much  admired.     The  fourth  bookgivcs  an  idea 
of   a  pcrfcd  government  j  it  is  called  Meng  Tfee,  or  the 
book  of  Mentius^   becaufe,  though  numbered .  among  the 
claffical  and  canonical  books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work 
of  his  difciple  Mentius,    To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two 
others,  which  have  almoft  an  equal  reputation ;  the  firft  is 
called  Hiao  king,  that  is,  of  filial  reverence,  and  contains 
the  anfwers  which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  con* 
cerninig  the  refpe£l  which  is  due  to  parents.     The  fccond  i^ 
called  Sias  Hio,  that  is,    the  fcience,  or  the  fchool  of  chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  coHedlion  of  fentences  and  examples  taken  Du  HaMe, 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors.     They  who  would  have  ^^-  B*^'- 
a  pcrfea  knowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  thej"^;^ 
Latin  tranflation  of  Either  Noel,   one  of  the  moft  ancient  i687,  De- 
miffionaries  of  China,  which  w^  printed  at  Prague  in  the^«<&l>*  «t, 
year  171 1.  **'^* 

We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
loibpher,  without  mentioning  one  moft  remarkable  particu-  ^ 
lar  relating  to  him,  wHich  is  this ;  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  to  eftabliih  pure  religion  and  found 
morality  in  the  empire,  he  was  nevertheleis  the  innocent  oc- 
cafioiti  of  their  corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China, 
that  when  Confucius  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency 
of  his  philofophy,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  he  modeftly 
declined  the  honourthat  was  done  him,  andfaid,  that  '^hegreat- 
**  ly  fell  (hort  of  the  moft  perfect  deg;ree  of  virtue,  but  that  in 
*^  the  weft  the  moft  Holy  was  to  be  found."  Moft  of  the  miffi- 
onaries who  relate  this  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Confucius 
forcfaw  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  meant  it  to  predid 
it  in  this  fliort  fentence }  but  whether  he  did  or  no,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  alwap  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon 
the  learned  in  China :  and  the  emperor  Mimti,  who  reigned 
fixty*five  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touched  with 
this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream,  in  which  he 
iaw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  from  the  weft,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  eaft,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they 
had  found  him,  and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his 
writings.  The  perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring 
to  venture  farther,  went  a*(hore  upon  a  little  ifland,  not  far 
from  the  Red-fea,  where  they  found  the  flatue  of  Fohi,  who 
had  infbdied  the  Indies  with  his  do&ines  five  hundred  years 
J>wfore  the  birth  of  Confucius.    This  they  carried  back  to 
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China,  together  with  the  metempficofis,  and  the  other 
ries  of  this  Indian  philofopher.  The  "difciples  of  Confucius 
at  firft  oppofed  thefe  newly  imported  dodlrines  with  all  the 
vigour  imaginable;  inveighing  vehemently  againft  Mundt 
who  introduced  them,  and  denouncing  the  Judgement  of 
heaven  on  fuch  emperors  as  (hould  fupport  them«  But  al) 
their  endeavours  were  vain  i  the  torrent  bore  hard  againft 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  of  Coafucius 
were  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  by  the 
prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperftitions,  which  were  introduced 
with  the  idol  Fohi. 

CONGREVE  (William)  an  eminent  Englifh  dra- 
matick  writer  and  poet,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  family 
Jacob*!  of  the  Congreves  in  Staifordihire,  and  bom  in  the  year  i6jz* 
jiwt«rtM  3Q|y|Q  ]|2ve  made  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  his  intimate  friend  Southerne  ;  but  it  feems  reaibnable 
to  believe  mr.  Giles  Jacob  upon  this  ocoafion,  who  affiims 
him  to  have  been  born  in  England.  Mr.  Jacob,  fpeaking 
in  his  preface  of  the  commimications  he  had  received  from 
living  authors,  has  this  pailage  :  ^<  I  am  particularly  obliged 
^*  to  mr^  Congreve  for  his  free  and  early  communication  of 
<*  what  relates  to  himfdf,  as  well  as  his  kind  directions  ibr 
S^  the  compofmg  of  this  work :"  which  work  being  publifli- 
ed  in  mr.  Congreve's  life«>tnne,  and  no  exception  made  to 
the  account  given  of  himfelf,  renders  mr.  Jacob's  authority 
in  thjs  cafe  iodifputaUe.  What  led  mr.  Southerne  and  othen 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  mr.  Congreve's  being  cauried 
into  Ireland,  when  he  was  very  young ;  for  his  father  had 
there  a  command  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  becsne  ftew^ 
ard  in  the  Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refideace  of 
himfelf  and  family  in  that  Kingdom.  Mr,  Congtcve  was 
fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kilkenny,  and  from  thence  to  t^  oai^ 
verfity  of  Dublin ;  where  he  acquired  a  perfeA  ikill  in  aD 
the  branches  of  polite  literatitre*  A  Uttle  after  the  reiFolutkn 
in  1688,  he  was  fent  over  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
Middle^tcmple  at  London :  bat  the  law  proving  too  dlij  Ar 
hioi,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  but  continued  to  ptv* 
fite  his  former  Ihidies.  His .  firft  produ£lion,  as  an  audior, 
was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  aAumed  name  of  Cleofihily 
he  dedicated  to  mrs.  Catharine  Levcfon.  The  title  of  it  was, 
Incognita,  or  love  and  duty  reconciled.  Vivacity  of  «f^ 
fluency  of  ftile,  and  fbength  of  judgement  are  (hewn  in  dus 
work ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  confider  it  as  the 
firft  proiit&xQifi  of  a  youth  of  feventeen*    It  has  been  b^ 
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that  at  the  bottom  it  is  a  true  hiftofv  {  and  though  the  (bene 
is  by  Congreve  laid  in  Italy,  yet  toe  advencutes  happened 
here  in  England.  As  he  dtd  not  then  think  proper  to  own 
this  piece  to  .the  world,  fo  wkatev^c  reputation  he  gained  by 
it,  was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  feti^  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  mr.  Congreve  applied  bimfelf  to  dramatick  com-*' 
pofition,   and  wrote  a  comedy,   called  the  Old  bachelor  a 
of  which  mr»  Dryden,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  fald, 
that  he  never  faw  fuch  a  iirft  play  in  his  life,'  and  that  it 
Would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which 
^*  proceeded  not  from  the  author'^  want  <^  genius  or  art^ 
^^  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ftage  and  the 
"  town."    Mr.  Dryden  revifed  and  correflied  it  j  and  it  wa^ 
a6led  in  the  year   1693.    The  prologue,    intended  to  be 
iipoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  ;*  the  play  was  admi- 
laUy  performedf   and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe, 
that  mr.  Congreve  was  thenceforward  conAdered  as  the  prop 
of  the  declining  flage,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatick 
poefy.  *It  was  this  play,  and  the  very  angular  fuccefs  that 
attended  it  upon  the  -ftage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs, 
vfhich  recommended  its  author  to  the  patronage  of  the  cele* 
brated  lord  Hali&x  ;  who  being  defirous  to  place  fo  eminent 
a  wit  in  a  flate  of  eafe  and  tranquility,   made  him  imme-* 
diotely  one  of  the  oommiffieners  for  licenfing   backnt^- 
coaches ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the  Pipe-- 
office ;  and  gave  him  likewife  a  poft  in  the  Cuftom-houfe 
of  the  value  of  600 1.  per  annum.     We  need  not  wonder,  Cenertl 
that  after  fuch  encouragement  as  the  town,   and  even  the  ^'^*  *.  iv« 
criticks,  had  given  mr.  Congreve,   that  he  fhould  quickly  ^'^^* 
make  his  appearance  again  oii  the  ftage ;  and  accordingly, 
the  year  after,   he  brought  on  the  Double  dealer.    This 
play,  though  highly  approved  and  conunended  by  the  heft 
judgeS)    was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  laft;.  the 
caufe  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  r^ularity  of  the 
performance  ;  for  regular  comedy  i^zn  then  a  new  thing. 

Queen  Msury  dying  at  the  clofe  of  this  year«  mr.  Con-r 
gtreve  wrote  a  paftoral  on  that  occafion,  intitled  The  nioam* 
ing  mufe  of  Alexis :  which,  in  poiilt  of  funplicity^  ele- 
gance, and  corrcAnefs,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  ,  In  the  year  1695,  he 
produced  his  excellent  comedy,  cauled  Love  for  loye^  which 
gained  him  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  few,  but  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  many.  The  fame  year  he  diftinguiihed  him- 
fA(  in  a  new  kino  of  poetry,  by  addreffing  to  king  Willtana 
^a  ode  upon  the  taking  of  Namure^  in  whidb  he  fucceeded 
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gready,  as  be  did  in  eveiy  thing  he  attempted.  After  hav- 
ing enabliflied  his  reputation  as  a  comick  writer,  he  had  a 
mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy;  and  in  the  year  1697,  his 
Mourning  bride  was  aded  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lincolns- 
inn  fields.  Few  plays  had  raifed  higher  expedations,  and 
fewer  had  anfwered  diem  :  in  fliort,  it  was  not  poffible  for 
any  thing  to  be  better  received.  His  attenrion  was  now  call- 
ed ofF  from  the  theatre  to  anodier  fpecies  of  compofition, 
which  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable*  to  him.  His 
four  plays  were  attacked  with  great  marpnefs  by  that  zealous 
reformer  of  the  ftage  mr.  Jeremy  Collier ;  who,  without  any 
pity  for  his  youth,  or  coiuideradon  of  his  fine  parts,  fell  up- 
on him,  not  as  a  duH  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  writer.  The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  mr. 
Congreve  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays  ^  and 
mr.  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.  An  an- 
fwer  was  neceflary,  and  therefore  an  aniwer  was  given; 
which,  if  it  does  not  intirely  juftify  mr*  Congreve,  fl&ews 
however  great  modefty  and  wit.  It  was  printed  at  London 
in  8vo.  in  the  year  1698  (  and  the  tide  of  it  is,  Amendments 
of  mr.  Collier^  falfe  and  imperfed  citations,  &c.  finooi  the 
Old  bachelor.  Double  dealer.  Love  for  love.  Mourning 
bride.  By  the  author  of  thofe  plays.  In  this  apology  fer 
his  own  condu£t,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  wdl 
worth  knowing ;  and  widiout  knowing  which,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excellency,  or  ufe  of 
plavs. 

Though  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  mr. 
Congreve  fome  diftafte  to  the  fta^e,  yet  hq  afterwards  brought 
on  another  comedy,  intitled,  The  way  of  the  world ;  of 
which  it  gave  fo  juft  -a  pifhire,  that  the  world  feemed  rt- 
folved  not  to  bear  it.  This  completed  the  difguft  of  our  au- 
thor to  the  theatre ;  Upon  which  the  celebrated  critick  mr. 
Dennis,  though  not  very  famous  for  either,  faid  a  very  fine 
and  a  very  kind  thing,  ^  that  mr.  Congreve  quitted  the  Aags 
<^  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  with  him."  This  play  how- 
ever has  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  feeble  adverfaries,  and 
is  now  juftly  efteemed,  as  much  as  it  deferves  to  be*  He  a- 
mufed  himfelf  afterwards  with  compofing  original  poems  and 
tranflations,  which  he  colleded  in  a  volume,  and  publifbed 
in  the  year  1710.  He  had  a  fine  tafte  for  mufick  as  well  ai 
poetry ;  as  evidently  appears  in  his  hynm  to  harmoi^  in 
honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day  1701,  fet  by  nv.  John  Ecdes, 
his  great  ftiend,  to  whom  he  was  alfo  obliged  for  fetdi^ 
feveral  of  his  fongs.    His  early  acquaintance  with  the  great 
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liad  procured  him  aa  eafy  and  independent  ftation  iri  Vfe^^  to 
which  it  is  very  rare,  that  either  true  genius  or  literliy  me* 
rit  of  any  kind  recommends  a  man :  aild  this  freed  hhn 
from  ali  oUigations  of  courting  the  publick  favour  any  longeh 
He  i¥as  ftill  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  illuftrious  friends 
and  patrons;  and  as  he  never  -miffid  an  opportunity  df  pay^- 
ing  his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  the  other  hand  he  al- 
ways (hewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs  exalted  flai- 
tion,  who  had  been  lerviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into 
publick  life.  He  wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  tni. 
Southerners  tragedy  of  Oroonoko ;  and  we  learn  from  mr. 
Dryden  himfelf,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  his  affifiandft 
in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil :  ^  Mr*  Congreve,  fays  he,  has 
**  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  ^nds,  ana  €0  com- 
'*  pare  my  verfion  with  the  original.  I  fliall  never  be  a- 
*^  ihamed  to  own,  that  this  excellent  young  man  has  fliewed 
*'  mc  many,  faults,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.*'  Dryden's 
It  was  no  unall  honour  furely  to  have  his  opmion  afked,  and  Y"*''*  ^ 
an  important  work  fiibmitted  to  his  cenfure,  by  the  greateft  ' '  ^'  ^^^' 
poet  of  his  time,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  three 
years  of  age  ^  for  itVas  in  the  year  1695,  when  mn  Dryden 
was  engaged  in  this  work*  He  contributed  the  eleventh 
fadre  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  publifhed  by  that  great 
poet,  and  wrote  an  excellent  copy  of  verfes  on  the  tranf-  Congieve's 
lation  of  Perfius,  performed  by  nu*.  Dryden  alone.  wwks,  yoI. 

The  beft  part  of  the  laft  twenty  years  of  mr.  Congreve's  •"•  P*  *5^* 
life  was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  it,  he  was  much  afflidod  with  the  gout,  which  brought 
on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was  for  this,  that  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1728,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wators,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and 
more ;  and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry*flreet  in  the  Strand, 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1728*9.  On  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  his  corpfe  lay  in  flate  in  the  Jerufalem  cham- 
ber ^  from  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with 
great  decency  and  folemnity  into  king  Henry  the  Vlltb's 
chapel  at  Weflminfler,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey.  The  pall  was  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
earl  of  Godo  phin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  ho- 
nourable Geo  rge  Berkeley  efq;  and  brigadier  general  Church- 
ill ;  and  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some  « 
time  after,  a   neat  and  elegant  monument  was  ereded  to 

his 
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his  meinoiy,  by  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Malbbioi^h,  w 
this  infcriptjon.  ^'  Mr.  William  Coogreve  died  Jan.  19, 
1728,  aged  fifty  fix,  and  was  buried  near  this  place,  to 
whofe  moft  valuable  memory  diis  monutnent  is  fet  up  by 
Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marlborough*  aes  a  mark  how  dcaily 
Ihe  remembers  the  happinefa  and  honour  (he  ei^yed  in 
the  fincere  friendfalhip  of  fo  worthy  and  honeft  a  man, 
whofe  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him  the   love 
and  efteem  of  the  prefent  age,  and  whofe  writings  will  be 
the  admiration  of  the  future/' 
It  has  beenoUenred  of  rnr*  Congreire,.thatno  man  ever 
nailed  through  life  with  more  eafe  and  Icfs  envy,  than  he. 
No  change  of  miniftries  affeAed  htm  in  the  lean,  nor  was 
he  ever  removed  from  any  poft  that  was  given  him,  ex- 
cept tp  a  better.    His  ptace  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  hb 
office  of  fecretary  in  Jamakas  are  faid  to  have  brm^;fat  him 
in  upwards  of  one  thoufasd  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num; and  though  he  lived  fuitablv  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet 
by  his  oeconomy  he  railed  firom  tnence  a  competent  eAate. 
lie  was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  timet 
and  never  involved  in  any  of  their  quartsls,  or  fhewn  froa 
any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  diflafte  or  difiatisfoftion.    On 
the  contrary,  they  were  folicilous  for  his  approbation,  and 
received  it  as  the  hig^ft  fimdHon  of  merit.    Mr*  Addiibo 
teftified  his  perfonal  regard  for  him^  and  hi&  hi^  efteem  of 
his  writings,  upon   many  occafions.    Sir  Richard   Steele 
confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one  oocafion,  and  was 
^^**  ^^'defirous  of  fubmitting  to  him  as  an  umpire  on  anodier. 
taifcdianiet'^^^"  ttir.  Pope,  thou^  jealous,  it  is  faid^  of  mr.  Congrc^e't 
an^  in  the  '  poetical  charadier,  has  nonouied  him  widi  the  hi^heft  tef- 
ftddfdt  ?rt'ximoaf  cS6fikten<x  and  efteem. 

A?/ifon*r''     ^^  ^^'  condudc  oor  account  of  mr.  Congreve  imtb  the 

Pnimmer.   chara^r,  given  of  him  by  monfieur  Voltaire;  who  has  not 

Poftrcript  to  failed  to  do  juftice  to  high  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  be 

hit  tnnfla-  has  fredy  animadverted  in  him,  upon  what  may  juftiy  be 

lUaVof^^    thought  deferved  ammadverfion.     '<  He  ratfed  the  glory  of 

Homer.       *^  cMiedy,  fav8  Voltaire,  to   a  greater  heieht,    than  anj 

'<  Engliih  writer  before  or  fihce  his  time.    He  wrote  only 

*<  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.    The 

*«  laws  of  tne  drama  are  ftriSly  obferved  in  them.    They 

'<  abound  with  charaders,  all  which  are  fliadowed  with  the 

^<  utmofi:  delicacy ;    and  we  don't  meet  with  fo  much  m 

"  one  low  or  coarfe  jeft.     The  language  is  every  wheit 

I  <<  that  of  men  of  feOiion,  but  their  actions  are  thofe  of 

^<  knaves :  a  proof,  that  he  was  perfedBy  well  acquainted 

*•  widx 
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^  "With  Human  nature,  and  ireqnented  what  we  call  polite 

<<  company.    He  was  infinn  and  come  to   the  verge  of 

<<  life,  when  I  knew.  him.    Mr.  Oxigreve  had  one  dtftSty 

*^  ^which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  bis  firft 

*<  profeffion,  that  of  a  writer ;  though   it  was  to  this  he 

^  owed  his  &me  and  fortune.    He  fpoke  of  his  works  as 

<^  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him ;  and   hinted  to  me  in 

^  our  firft  converiation,  that    I  (bould  vifit  him  upon  no 

*^  other  foot,  than  that  of  a  gentleman^  iKriio  led  a  life  of 

^  plainnefi  and  fimpiicaty.    I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been 

<^  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  eentleman,  I  fhould  ne- 

^^  v«r  have  come  to  fee  hitn  j  anS  I  was  very  much  dif^  Letters  con* 

**  gufied  at  fo  unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity.  p*"*!*?  ^ 

■ '  tioD.  p«  iS8« 

CONNOR    (Dn  Bernard)    an   emment    phyfician 
and  learned  writer,  was  defcended  <^  an  ancient  family  in 
Ireland,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Kerry  about  the  year 
i666.    His  fiuAiIy  being  of  the  popiih  religion,  he  was  not  sir  jamet 
educated  regularly  in  the  grammar  fchools  and  univerfity  of  ^«»'* 
chat  ifland :  nevertheleis  he  had  all  proper  learning  given  ^^  p^ 
liiin,  and  when  he  grew  tqi,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  258.  See* 
phyitck.    About  tM  year  i68iS,  he  went  over  to  France,  aii^o  an  k- 
re&ded  for  fome  time  \u  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier,  and^'^^^^ 
horn  tlMnce  to  Paris;  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  his  dr.  Hayiey 
art,  and  became. famous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  die*  in  faisfere- 
m^ry.    He  profefled  hhnfelf  defirous  of  travellings;   and, |J* ^*""^ 
as  there  were  two  fons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland,  Br^niX 
then  mi  the  point  of  r^twcning  to  their  own  country,  k  was 
diought  expedient,  that  they  ihould  take  that  long  journey 
under  the  care  and  kifpeAion  of  dr.  Coimor.    He  accord^ 
ingly  conduced  them  very  fefcty  to  Venice,  where  he 
£>uiKi  thc^  honourable  William  Lcgge,  afterwards  baron  and 
carl  of  Dartmouth^  very  ill  of  a  Kver.    He  recovered  hiniy 
and  accompanied  him  to  Padua;  from  whence  he  went 
tkrou^  Tyrd,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria,  dowh  the  Danube  to 
Vienna ;  and  after  having  made  fome  ftay  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  patted  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to 
Cracow,  and  from  thence  in  ctgl^  days  to  Warfaw.     He 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  king  John  Sobie&i,    and 
afterwards  made  his  phyfician.    This  was  very  extraordina^ 
ry  preferment  for  fo  young  a  man,  and  in  fo  Ibort  time*; 
for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1694,  when 
-dr.  Connor  could  not  be  above  twenty  eight  years  of  age. 

His  r^utation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and      9 
highly  raifed  by  the  judgement  he  made  of  the  duchefs  of 
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Bedznril's  diflcmper.  All  die^phyfidaiis  of  the  court  to6k 
it  to  be  no  more  than  an  ague,  fiom  whkh  (he  might  ea<- 
£l]r  be  fecovered  by  the  bark ;  but  dr.  Connor  infifted,  that 
ihe  had  an  abfoels  in  her  liver,  and  that  her  cafe  was  de^ 
fperate.  As  diis  lady  was  the  king's  only  fifter,  his  prediAkm 
made  a  great  noife,  more  eipedaUy  when  it  was  jufHfied  by 
the  event ;  for  ihe  not  only  died  within  a  month,  but,  upm 
the  opening  of  her  body^  the  dodor^s  fentiment  of  her  na- 
ladv  was  A^y  verified.  Great  as  dr.  Connor's  fame  was  in 
Poland,  he  aid  not  propofe  to  remain  longer  there,  dian  was 
requifite  to  finilh  his  enquiries  into  the  natural  hxfhHy,*:uid 
6ther  remarkables  of  that  kingdom;  and  as  he  faw  the 
king's  life  could  not  lafl  long,  and  diat  he  had  no  pro*- 
fpeSs  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  coun- 
oy,  and  to  return  to  England.  This  hit  occsifion  fbon  pre- 
fented  itfelf.  The  king  nad  an  only  daughter,  the  princefi 
Jerefa  Cunigunda^  who  had  efpoufed  tbc  elefidr  of  Bavaria 
by  proxy  in  the  month  of  Augufl  i6o4.  As  flie  was  to 
make  a  journey  from  Warfaw  to  Bruflels,  of  near  a  thou* 
land  miles,  .and  in  the  midfl  of  winter,  it  was  thought  ne^ 
ceflaryj  that  (he  fhould  be  attended  by  a  phyfician^  Dr< 
Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  emplojr- 
ment ;  and  after  reaching  Brufieb,  took  leave  of  the  prin- 
cefs,  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  from  thence  td  England,  vriii- 
tber  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February  1695. 

He  flaid  fome  ihort  time  at  London,  and  then  irent  to 
Oxford,  where  he  read  publidc  ledures  upon  the  animal 
oeconomy.  In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfei 
with  Maipighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  aim  other  celebrated  perfoii% 
of  whofe  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  proper  u(e ;  and  he 
now  explained  the  new  difcoveries  in  anotomy,  ckemifiiTi 
and  {^yfick,  in  fo  clear  and  judicious  a  manner,  that  hb 
reputation  was  foon  raiied  to  a  confiderahle  hejeht.  It  was 
increafed  by  printing,  during  his  xefidence  at  Oxford^  fome 
learned  and  accurate  diflertadons  in  Latin  under  the  foHoir* 
ins  general  title,  Diflertationes  medico-phyficae,  de  antris 
lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de  nupendo  offimn 
coalitu,  de  tmmani  Hypogailrii  Sarcomate*    Many  curious 

3ueftions  are  difcuiTed,  and  curious  fa^  related,  in  thefe 
iflertations,  which  difcover  dieir  author  to  have  b^n  a  hub 
of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading 
and  genera]  knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  fummer  of  1695 
to  London,  where  he  read  lectures  as  he  had  done  at  Oie 
ford ;  and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  royal  fodetVy 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  pbyiicians.     In  theyear  16961  h^ 
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wcni  CO  Cambridge,  and  read  leftures  there;  and *u{>oir* His' 
return  to  London^  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  biihop 
of  Plolkow,  in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of  his  oldmaflcr 
the  king  of  Polandy  His  advice  was  defired  upon  it,  but  be-» 
jfore  he  could  fend  it,  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death. 
In  the  year  1697,  he  publiihed  his  £vangelium  medici : 
feu  medicina  mjftica  de  fufpenfis  naturae  legibus,  five  de 
miraculis;  rdiquifque  i»  tbk /3tCxiei(  memoratis,  quae  medicae 
indagixii  fubjici  polTunt.  Ubi  perpenfis  prius  corporum  na-^ 
tura,  fano  &  morbpfo  corporis  humani  ftatu,  nee  non  motus 
legibus,  rerum  ftatus  fuper  naturam,  praecipue  qui  corpus 
humanum  ic  animam  fpedbmt,  juxta  medicinse  principta 
cacplicantur.  This  little  treatife,  containing  fixteen  fe<^-» 
oas  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  reprinted  within  the 

Irear.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by  the  ingenuity  and 
earning  he  had  ihewn  in  it ;  but  his  orthodoxy  ana  reli* 
non  vtrere  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  palled  for  an  athe« 
ift  with  fome.  Obferve  only  how  a  certain  celebrated  philo' 
ibpher  treated  him  on  this  occallon,  in  a  book  which  was 
publiihed  the  year  after.  *^  To  prove,  fays  he,  that  our 
^  modems  are  as  wild,  extravagant,  and  prefumptuous  as 
*^  any  of  the  ancients,  either  poets  or  philofophers,  I  may 
**  inftance  in  dr.  Connor,  whofe  imagination  has  taken  a 
*<  flight  beyond  the  fpheres  of  fenfe  and  reafon.  Other  phi-> 
**  lofophers  were  only  ambitious  to  explicate  nature,  and 
**  the  common  elFedts  of  it ;  but  no  lefs  a  fubjedl  can  fa-- 
^  tisfy  him,  than  the  omnipotent  author  of  nature,  and  his 
<<  extraordinary  and  miraculous  a^ls,  which  he  pretends  to 
^<  explain :  for  he  thinks  he  underftands  them,  as  well  as 
*^  he  does  the  common  phenomena  of  nature.  This,  I 
^<  believe,  will  be  granted  him  without  much  difficulty ;  for 
*^  there  is  very  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  works  of 
««  nature  are  as  much  hid  from  him,  as  the  myfteries  of  it, 
^  which  he  treats  of,  are  from  others.  And  though  he 
^<  talks  that  he  has  well  confider^  the  laws  of  motion  and 
«<  the  force  of  nature,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  he  knows  not 
«*  how  to  determine,  wnat  proportion  of  motion  there  is  in 
^*  two  bodies,  whofe  bulks  and  velocities  are  given.  One  can 
^<  neither  be  wifcr  nor  better  for  what  he  has  written,  exotpt 
<<  to  be  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  and  excellency  of 
**  modeity  and  humilit}',  feeing  his  attempts  are  as  luuuc- 
**  cefsful,  as  they  are  ihamefuUy  impudent.  And  yet  his  book  Hill*i  exa. 
**  muft  have  the  facred  name  of  Evangdium  prduced  to  it  ;minatiwiof 
•*  for  which  the  divines  fhould  feverely  chaftife  him,  to  ivhom  fjj"^**  ^^^ 
«*  I  leave  "him."  But  whatever  room  there  might  bcTor  this  p.  ^.  eau,  ^' 
very  fevere  treatQi^t,  dr.  Connor  is  faid  W  have  icneant  001734* 
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Intm  at  die  bottDOi;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  flmtliis  bodi 
had  not  a  finrourable  tendency  to  fevelation,  finoe  it  looked 
Uke  an  attsemfit  to  aocOimt  for'the  miracles  of  ^e  BlUc 
upon  natural  principles.  • 

The  Polifli  de&ion»  upon  thedeatfa  of  kin^  John  Sobiefid, 
having  a  Aiong  influence  upon  the  geneial  fyftem  of  aCain  in 
£iuiope,  and  being  from  thence  a  cammon  topick  of  difeouift 
at  that  timei  induced  many  confider able  perfons  to  defire^ 
acquaintance  of  dr.  G^nnor^  that  they  might  learn  from  him 
the  ftake  of  that  kingdom :  which  being  little  known^  the  dr. 
iras  defired  to  pubhfli  what  he  knew  of  the  Polifli  nation  aai 
country;  He  did  fo ;  and  his  work  came  out  under  the  titfc 
of^  Tt»  hiftory^of  Poland,  in  feverai  letters  to  perfons  ofi^t 
iity ;  giviifg  an  account  of  the  prefent  and  ancient  Bate  of 
that  kingdom,  hiftorical,  geographical,  political,  and  eode* 
fiaftical ;  its  origin  and  extent,  with  a  defcription  of  its 
towns  and  provinces,  the  fiiccefficMi  and  lemaricible  adkaof 
ef  all  its  kings,  and  of  the  great  dulses  of  Lithusniit 
ice.  The  two  volumes,  of  whidi  thb  work  confifts, 
were  publiflied  feparately,  and  the  laft  more  efpecially  car- 
ries in  it  many  marks  of  precipitation  ;  but  it  is  &ippofcd  to 
be  the  heft  book  we  have  upon  the  fubje£l,  and  may  be 
lead  with  pleafure  and  advantage.  There  are  fome  parti^ 
culars,  which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  ovm 
tnipe(5Uon,  that  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  foe  met  wiik 
elfewhere  ;  fuch  as  his  account  of  the  ialt-mines^  of  yoang 
children  carried  away  and  nourifhed  by  bears,  and  of  the 
difeaies  peculiar  to  that  coimtry.  Dr.  Connor  was  likely 
to  prove  a  very  eminent  man  in  his  profeAon  ;  but  in  -die  ^ 
flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as  he  began  to  neap  the  ftulB 
of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and  travels,  he  was  attacked  by*i 
violent  fever,  which  after  a  fliort  illnefs  carried  hun  off  ii 
the  month  ofOdober  1698,  when  he  was  very  litde  mofc 
than  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  had,  .as  we  ^fc&rred  fa^ 
fore,  bceti  bred  in  the  Romifh  religion;  but  had  eaArdcd 
that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  his  firfl  coming  ^ 
ham  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter  of  doite 
in  what  communion  h^  died ;  but  fitnn  his  funeral  fenaoi 
preached  by  dr.  Hayley,  reflor  of  St.  Giles*«  in  the  6Mh 
where  he  was  interred,  it  feeras  reafonable  to  coochvii^ 
that  be  continued  in  the  proteftant  pix^effion^  while  he  rt» 
tained  his  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popiih  prieft  mig^  P^ 
fome  advantage  of  him,  after  he  had  loA  ^m. 

CONS.TANTINE,  iifually  caUed  the  greats  ii  a*- 
morabk  &>p  having,  been  the  iixik  emperor  of  the  Romania 
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^tbo  eftablUhed  chriftiani^  by  the  civil  power ;  and  W39 
born  at  Naiffus,  a  town  of  Dardania,  in  the  year  :2,j2.  The 
emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus  Was  his  father ;  and  was  the 
pnly  one  of  thofe,  who  ihared  the  empire  at  that  time,  that 
did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians.  His  mother  was  Helena,  ^ 
woman  of  low  extratSlion,  and  the  miftrefc  of  Conftantius^ 
as  ibme  fay ;  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  acknowledged 
publickly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  flie  never  piffled  the 
title  of  emprefs,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon^ 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro- 
mifing  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  conduct  and 
courage ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  mor< 
tpenly,  a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father*  For  being 
detained  at  ^e  court  of  Galerius  as  an  hoftage,  and  di£ 
ceming  that  Galerius  and  his  colleo^ues  intended  to  feizo 
upon  tnat  part  of  the  empire,  which  belonged  to  his  father^ 
who  could  not  now  live  a  long  time,  he  made  his  efcape^ 
and  fet  ofF  poft  for  England,  where  Conftantius  then  wa5« 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  Confbmtius  upon  his 
(keath-bed,  who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to  fee  him,  s^ld 
named  him  for  his  fuccelTor.  Conftantius  died  at  Yorjc  ia 
the  year  306,  and  Conilantine  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  foldiers :  which  occafioned  his  panegyrift 
to  cry  out,  O  fojrtunata,  ic  nunc  onuiibus  beatior  terris 
Britannia,  qui  Conftantinum  Caeiarem  prima  vidifii!  that 
is,  ^'  O  happy,  .and  now  happier  than  ail  jands,  J^rkain^ 
*'  who  firft  has  feen  Conikntine  CxfarJ"  Galerius  at  firflPuMlfr* 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title,  tstcapt  that  ^^^'  ■* 
of  Caefar,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reignii^ovcrEng-p^^!^ 
Ifnd,  Gaul,  and  Spain :  but  having  gained  Teyeral  vidories  * 
over  the  Germans  and  barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of 
Auguftus,  in  the  year  308,  with  the  confent  of  Galeriuy 
himfelf.  Some  time  after  he  marched  into  Italy  widi  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men  againft  the  emperor  Maxentius^ 
who  had  almoft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome  by  bi»  cru« 
elties;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  always 
came  off  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.  Eufebius  relates^ 
that  Conftantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feeix  in 
that  expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  in  the  ihape 
of  a  cro(s,  with  this  infcription,  wt<f  wx«,  that  is,  *^  By  the 
^^  crofs  thou  (halt  conquer:"  and  how  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf! 
appeaVed  to  him  afterwards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  tgi 
ereiEl  a  ftandard  crofs-like ;  whici^,  after  his  viAory,  he  did 
in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  caufed  the  follow* 
ing  words' to  be  infcribed  upon  it :  *'  By  this  falutairy  fign^ 
*' jv^hich  is  the  emblem  of  real  power^  I  have  delivered 
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<*  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and  hare  re- 
<«  ftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  ancient 
«*  dienity  and  fplcndor." 

After  he  had   fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  fitter  with 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  Licinius.    In  this  town  it  was,  that 
thefe  two  emperors  iffued  out  the  firfl  ediSt  in  fairour  of  die 
chriftian  religion,  by  which  they  granted  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  to  all  their  fubje£b ;  and  a  fecond  toon,  after,  bf 
which  they  permitted  the  chriflians  to  hold  religious  afiem- 
blies  in  publiclc,  and  ordered  all  the  places,  where  they  had 
been  accuftom^  to  aflemble,  to  be  given  up  to  them.    A 
war  broke  out,  in  the  year  314,  b^ween  Conftantine  and 
Licinius,   which  fubje^ed  the  chriitians   to  a  perfecudon 
fit>m  the  latter:  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which  neither 
had  any  teafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  enfued,  and  diings  re- 
turned to  their   ufual  courfe.    Confhmtine  now   allied 
himfelf  intirely  to  regulate  and  adjufl  the  affairs  of  the  choidi. 
He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and  fettled  them,  and 
made  laws  in  favour  of  the  chriftians.     In  the  year  304,  a- 
nother  war  broke  out  between  thefe  two  emperors  ;  the  it- 
fult  of  which  was,   that  Conftantine  at  length   overcarae 
Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.     He  was  now  fole  maflcr 
of  the  empire,  and  had  no  body  to  controul  him ;  (o  that 
the  chriftians  had  every  thing  to  hope  for,  and  nothii^  to 
fear :  nor  were  they  difappointed.    But  the  misfortune  we 
then,  and  it  has  continued  ever  fince,  that  the  chriftians 
were  no  fboner  fecure  againfl  the  aflaidts  of  enemies  firom 
without,  but  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themfelves.  The 
difpute  between  Arius  and  Alexander  was   agitated  at  diis 
time ;  and  fo  very  fiercely,  that  Conftantine  was  forced  to 
call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put  an  end  to  it.     He  affifM 
at  it  himfelf,  exhorted  the  biihops  to  peace,  and  would  not 
hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  offer  againft  each  other.  He 
banifhed  Arius,  and  die  bifhops  of  his  party,  ordering  at 
the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt ;  and  made  the  reft  fub* 
mit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.     He  had  founded  inns- 
tnerable  churches  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  tbca 
to  be  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
ceflary.     He  went  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,   to  try  if  k 
could  difcover   the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  caufed  a 
moft  magnificent  church,  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.    Sooc 
fay,  that  he  found   the  crofs  of  Chrift,   and  by  virtue  of  ft 
wrought  many  miracles :  but  Eufebius,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  was  prefent  upon  the  fpot,  mentions  nothii^  of 
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dm  nature,  and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  conclude  it 
fabulous.  About  this  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Conftan- 
tmople  to  the  town  of  Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with 
all  the  privileges  of  ancient  Rome.  After  this  he  laboured 
more  abundantly,  than  ever  he  had  done  yet,  in  aggran- 
dising the  diurch,  and  publifhing  laws  againft  hereticks. 
^e  wrote  to  the  kjng  of  Perfia  in  favour  of  the  chriftians, 
deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  many  churches, 
and  caufed  to  be  made  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible.  In 
fliort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its  ex- 
terior policy.  The  orthodox  cnriftians  have  neverthelefs 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  liftenine  to  the  adverfaries' 
of  St.  Athanafius,  and  confenting;,  as  ne  did,  to  hzniih 
hini :  yet  he  would  not  fufFer  Anus  or  his  doctrines  to  be 
re-eftaUiihed,  but  religioufiy  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
decifion  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  to  hear 
nothing  yet  of  Conftantine^s  baptifm:  for  it  muft  needs' 
feem  extraordinary,  that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a 
part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and 
was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its  doctrines,  fhould  fo  long 
defer  being  initiated  into  it  by  the  facrament  of  baptifm. 
Yet  fo  it  really  was :  "  Whether,  fays  Dupin,  he  thought 
•*  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  time  of  his  death,  with  . 
*<  a  view  of  wafhing  away  and  atoning  for  all  his  fins  at 
**  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being  prefented 
«*  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  nis  reafons 
**  were,"  he  never  talked  of  baptifm  till  his  laft  illnefs. 
When  that  began,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
£ufebius  of  Caefaria  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed upon  him  by  Eufebius  biihop  of  Nicomedia.  He 
died  in  the  year  337,  when  he  was  in  his  fixty-fixt'i  year  5 
and  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  fons  Conftantine, 
Conftantiu$9  and  Conftans.  Eufebius  has  written  the  life 
and  ads  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes  him  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good :  it  is  rather  a  pane^rick,  than 
a  lifo.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Connantine  pof- 
fefled,  he  certainly  poflefled  fome,  which  were  neither  very 
great  nor  very  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  all  he  did  for  chriftians  and 
chriftianity  flowed  from  motives  of  policy,  not  of  fincerity  ; 
not  at  if  he  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  ehri« 
ftianityi  my  mwre  than  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 

F  f  3  paganifinj 
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pganifm  ^  but  becaufe  be  ihai^ht,  that  to  embrace  mA 
protedl  it  would  be  the  moft  mcAuH  means  of  untdng 
mankind  under  his  government.  It  is  certain  too^  that  he 
was  guilty  of  many  private  zAs  of  a  very  atrocious  nature : 
of  which  powever  we  c%nnot  expedt  to  find  any  accoinft 
in  fathers  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  They  thoi^jbt  every 
thins  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guiity  of,  aiyun« 
dantly  atoned  for  by  the  fignal  (ervices  he  did  the  draich; 
and  but  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as  mere  im- 
moralities, would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  highcft 
ingratitude. 

Several  epiftlcs  relating  to  ecclefiafticsd  matters,  wnttm 
either  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  ftiU  extant;  as  are  his 
feveral  edidls,  as  well  concerning  the  dodrines,  aA  difin* 
pline  of  the  church.  Among  thefe  edids  is  ftiU  to  be  icta 
that  noted  one,  by  which  he  bequeathes  to  SylveAer  bifliop 
of  Rome,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  the  foveretgntj 
of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empve.  But 
this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of  Confhmtine,  is  maoi- 
feftly  fpurious  i  and  though  it  might  be  of  fome  vfe  in 
fupporting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  dark  aixl 
Ignorant  ages,  yet  fmce  the  refiirre^ion.  of  letteis,  it  has 
been  given  even  by  the  papifts  as  a  forgery,  too  bardaced  to 
be  defended. 

»  a 

COOPER  (Anthony  Asio^y)  earl  of  Shaftdburf^ 

a  moft  able  perfon  and  great  politician,  was  fon  of  fir  Joho 

Cooper,  of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  hart,  by 

Anne,  daughter  and  fole  heire&of  fir  Anthony  AfhleyofWin- 

borne  St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  hart,  where  be  was 

torn  upon  the  22d  of  July,  i6ai.    Being  a  boy  of  oft* 

Athen.*       common  parts,  he  was  ient  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fiAeen» 

Oxon/vol.    and  became  a  fellow  commoner  of  Exe^  cMtg^^iBiff 

ii.  col.  720.  the  tuition  of  the  famous  djr.  John  PrjdjsaiiXi  who  was  dieo 

^cm"c 'vol.  '^^^^^  ^^  *^-     ^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^''^  ^^'^^  '^^  ^^^  ^  *** 
ji.  p.  371.    two  years;  and  then  removed  to  Lincohi's-iniv  wheie  hi 

Wood,  ibid,  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  ftiidy  of  die  b«t 

and  efpecially  that  part  of  it,  wl^ich  gaye  him  a  peiftA  ^ 

irife  of  the  fight  into  the  conftitutjon  oif  this  kingdom.     In  Xhe  piof* 

earj  of       teenth  year  of  Ijis  age,  he  w^  elefted  for  Tewktft^^f  ^ 

Shafteftory,  Qioucefterfhiie,  in  that  parliament  which  met.  at  -W* 

^'     '         minder  upon  the  13th  of  April  1640,  but  was  foon  difly''A 

« He  fcems  to  have  been  well  afFe£ied  to  the  king's  fervict)  fi 

(he  beginning  of  the  civil  warsj^  for  he  repaired  to  the 
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long  atCbifeni,  ofinred  hi&a^aocey  ^iid:pn>^;ded.a  fcbehie; 

Xiot  for  fttbduioe  or  coaqaedng  his  country^  but  fior  reduce-  * 

iug  tuAy  as  hm  either  deferted  or  miftaloan  their  dlit^,  to  - 

bis  nu^esftyV  obedience.    Mr.  Locke,,  in  his  memoirs  of 

tiiis  extraordmary  iBan>  hsus  related  ^bis  matter,  and  his  ac-» 

count  ntns  thus:  ^^  Being  at  Oxford  in  the  bq;i|iniiig  of* 

*^  th&  civil  war,  for  he  was  on  that  fide  &>.  long  as  he  had 

*f  any-  hopes  to  ferve  his  country  there^  he  was  brought  to 

^  king  Chttries  L  by  the  lord  Falkland,  his  friend,  then' 

^  ftcretaiy  of  fiaite,  and  prefented  to  him,  as  having  fbnie* 

^*  thing  to  offer  to  his  majefty  worth  his  confideration.     At 

*<  this  audience  he  told  the  king,  that  he  could  put  an  end- 

**  to  the  war^  if  his  majefly  plea&d^  and  would  sAfb  him  in 

^  k*     The  king  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  very  young  man. 

^f  for  fo  great  an  undertaking.     Sir,  replied  he,  that  will 

^  not  be  the  worfe  for  your  affairs^  provided  L  do  the  bufi- 

^  ne6.    Whereupon  the  king  ihewinf  a  willingnefs  to 

<^ '  hear  him,  he  difcourfed  to  him  to  this  purpofe.     The 

^^   gentlemen  and  men  of  eftates,  who  firft  engaged  in  that 

^f  'war,  feeing  now,  after  a  year  or  two,  that  it  feems  to 

<^  be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it  was  at  firft,  and  beginning 

<■*  to  be  weary  of  it,  I  am  very  well  fatisfied^  would  be  glad 

^  to  be  in  quiet  at  home  again,  if  they  could  be  afiured  of 

<<  redrefe  of  their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights  and  li- 

/<  beplies  fecured  fo  them.     This,  I  am  (atisfied,  is  the  pre« 

^  fent  temper  generally  through  all  England,  and  particu/* 

<^  krlv  in  thofe  parts,  where  my  eftate  and  concerns  lie*    < 

^^  if  tnerofors  your  majelly  will  empower  me  to  treat  with. 

<<  the  parliamefit  garrifons^  to  grant  them  a  foU  and  general* 

*^  pardon,  wkb  an  afiiirance  that  a  geneial  amnefty,  arms 

^  being  laid  down  on  both  fides,  ihmild  reinflate  all  things 

<^  in  the  ftime  pofhire  thevweve  before  the  war,  and  then' 

M  a  free  parliament  fhoujd  do  what  more  remained  to  be. 

^  done  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.    He  added  for- 

<^  ther,  that  he  would  beein  and  try  the  expo-iment  jfirft  in 

*^'  his  own  country,  and  doubted  not  but  the  good  fuccefs 

«^  h^  fhould  have  there,  would  open  him  the  gates  of  other 

<^  adjoining  garrifons,  bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and  ^ 

^<  fecurity  in  laying  down  their  arms.    Being  furnished  with 

*'  full  power  acco^ing  to  his  defire,  away  he  goes  to  Dor- 

<«  fetihire,  where  he  managed  a  treaty  with  the  garrifons  of 

**  Pool,  Weymouth,  Dorchefter,  and  others ;  and  was  fo 

^^  fiiccefsfiil  in  it>  that  one  of  them  was  a£hially  put  into 

^  his  hands,  as   the  others  were  to  have  been'  fome    few 

<^  days  aftei*    But  pnnce  Maurice,  who  commanded  fome 
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<*  of  die  lidnA  fnces^  being  with  his  army  Ihefi  io  tkak 
*<  parts,  no  fooner  heani  that  the  town  was  furrenderoi* 
*^  hut  he  fwefently  marched  into  it,  and  gave  the  pili^ 
M  of  it  to  the  foldien.  This  fir  Anthony  &w  with  die  ut? 
<<  moft  dtfpleafure,  and  could  not  fomar  hb  refentments 
^^  to  the  prince,  b  that  there  pa&d  feme  pietty  hot  woids 
*^  between  them^  but  the  violence  was  oommittcd,  and 
*^  thereby  his  defign  broken^  All  that  he  could  do  was, 
^<  that  he  fent  to  the  other  garrifons,  he  was  in  treaty 
^^  with,  to  ftaad  upon  their  guard ;  for  that  be  could  not 
^^u**'  ^^  fecure  his  articles  to  them.  And  fo  diis  defign  psoved 
m!)]'^.  ^  abortive,  and  died  in  fdence/* 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter 

from  his  majdly;  but  perceiving,  that  he  was  not  confided 

in,  that  bis  behaviour  was  difliked,  and  his  peribn  in  daqger, 

he  retired  into  the  pariiament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went 

up  to  LfOndon,  where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party : 

to  which,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  f  ^  he  gave  himielf  up  body 

Hift.  ofie.  **  sind  foul."  He  accepted  a  commiffion  from  the  pariiamenti 

beiiioo,       and  raifing  forces,  took  Wareham  by  florpn  in  Odober  164^ 

F-  %99f       and  foon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfefhire. 

This,  and  ibme  other  a^ons  of  the  fame  nature,  mig^t 

poffiblv  induce  the  abovemeationed  hiftorian  to  fay,  dbat 

Ibid,  he  <^  oecame  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  royal  family.'- 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1645,  he  was  cnofen  IheniF 

whitlock'i  of  Norfolk,  and  approvea  by  the  parliament.     The  neat 

»*«J«T>#*«»  year  he  was  fheriff  of  Wiltfhire.    In  1651,  he  was  of  the 

^  ^^f'       Qouunittee  of  twenty,  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and 

means  for  reforming  the  law.    He  v^as  alfo   one  of  the 

members  of  that  convention,  that  met  after  general  CnMB« 

well  had  turned  out  the  long  pariiament.    m  v^as  ajgain  a 

member  of  parliaipent  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  pnndpal 

perfons,  who  figned  that  famous  protefbitioru  charging  die 

prote<^or  with  tyranny  and  arbitmy  eovernment}  and  lit 

al^frays  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  arbitrary  ufur- 

p^r  to  the  utmoft..    When  the  protedor  Richard  was  de- 

pofed,  and  the  rump  came  again  into  power^  they  noon* 

nated  fir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  fhite,  and  a  coo- 

n^iilioner  for  managing  the  army.     He  was  at  that  very  time 

enga^  in  a  fecret  con^efpondence  with  the  friends  af)aag 

Charles  II.  and  was  greatly  inifarumental  in  promoting  his 

^orationi  which  brought  hii^  into  peril  of  his  life  widi 

the  powers  then  in  beings    He  viras  returned  a  member  fcr 

porfetfhire,  in  that  which  was  called  tfie  healing  pariit- 

Wfj^t,  wbicl)  f^t  uppja  tlje  astb  of  April  1^60  |  md  a  i!^ 
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iUtttion  being  taken  to  reftore  the  conftitution,  he  was 
naaied  cne  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  houfe  of  com* 
moos,  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.  It  was  in 
performine  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overtumea  in  a  carriage  upon  a  Dutch  road,  and  therebjr 
to  receive  a  dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  dk 
cerated  many  years  after,  and  was  opened  when  be  was 
]ord  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  moft  honourable  privy  council.    He  was   alfo  one 
of  the  commiffioners   for  tne  trial  of  the  regicides ;   and 
though  the  Oxford  hiftorian  is  very  fevere  upon  him  on 
this  occafion,  yet  he  is  not  believed  to  have  been  any  ways 
concerned  in  betraying  or  (bedding  the  blood  of  his  (bve« 
vign.    By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20,  i66x,  he  wasj^ilrltw 
created  baron  Afhiey  of  Winborn  dt«  Giles's ;    foon  after  p.  ^^!''^** 
made  chancellor  ana  under- treafurer  of  the  exchequer;  andWood*f 
then  one  of  the  lords  commiiEoners  for  executing  the  of-  ^^'  , 
fice  of  high  treafurer.     He  was  afterwards  made  lord  lieu-  ij,  cai.^%s« 
tenaqt  of  the  county  of  Dorfet ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April 
1672,  xrreated  baron  Cooper  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  of 
Someriet,  and  earl  of  Shaftetbury.     On   the  4th  of  Novem* 
her  following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  which  office  he  executed  with  great  abi- 
lity and  integrity.     He  ihone  particularly  in  his  fpeeches 
in  parliaments  and,  if  we  judge   only  from  thofe,   which 
he  made  upon  the  fwearing  in  the  lord  high  treafurer  Clif- 
ford, his  fuccefibr  fir  Thomas  Ofbome,  and  mr.  baron  Thurf- 
land,  we  muft  conclude  him  one  of  the  ableft  men  and  moft  see  thefe 
accomplifbed  orators,   this  nation  ever  bred.    The   (hortipeecheti« 
time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  a   feafon  of  ftorms  and^^*'^** 
tempefls;   and  it  is  but  doing  him  ftri£l  juftice  to   fay,  £ngj«Bd, 
that  they  could  not  either  affrieht  or  diftra^t  him.     Upon  tne 
9Ch  of  November  1673,  he  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  with 
Ibme  particular  circumftances,  which  the  reader  may  like  to 
l>ear«    Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament,  as 
mr.  Ecbard  relates,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on  Sunday  mom- 
*  ing  to  court  1  as  was  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-ge- 
neral, to  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.    As  foon  as   the 
carl  came,  he  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while 
the  prevailing  party  waited  in  triumph  to  fee  him  return 
without  the  purfe.    His  lordihip  being  alone  with  the  king, 
faidy  *^  Sir,  I  know  you  intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the  at- 
^  torney-general,  but  I  am  fure  your  m^efty  never  in- 
^  ttnic4  to  4iiimfs  mc  with  poutempt*'*    The  king,  who 

fould 
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Qouid  not  do  an  QKitatured  iduogy  iK|>IitcF^*!^  Gods  fiflx,  wf- 
^^  lord,  I  will  not  dait -with  att^circfunfluiCBytdiat.  wa/f 
*^  look  like  an  affront.  IHien^  iir,  faid  the"carl^  I  defioe 
^  your  majefty  will  permit  me  to  carry  the  Ceals  bc&ire  ]pott. 
^  to  chapely  .and  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houle." 
To  this  his  majefty  readily  canfented;  and  the  eail  eiUfS- 
tsined  the  king  with  news  and  diveitiBg  flozies^  till  the 
very  minute  he  was  to  ^o  to  chapel,  purpoiety  to  annufe 
^  courtiers  and  his  fuccefibr,  w]to»  he  beliered  wa«  upon 
die  rack,  for  fear  he  (hould  prevail  upon  the  king  to  chaiige 
his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  .came  out  of  the  (dofet, 
talking  together  and  fimUngy  and  went  together  ta  cbapel» 
which  greatly  farprifed  4iKm  all :  and  fiuac  laa  tmtnfA- 
ately  to  tell  the  duke  of  .York,  that  all  their  meaiurea  were 
broken.  After  f^rmon  the  fearl  went  home  widi  Ae  ieaisi. 
Hiftory  ol    and  that  evening  the  king  gave  then  to  th£  attocnejr^ge- 

p.   98.  After  he  had  thus  quilted  the  courts  Ae'coniinued  to mdoe 

a  great  figure  in  parliasnent :   his  abilities  enabled  him  10 
ihine,  and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  rtft.     In. 1675,  the 
lord  treafurer  Danby  intfbdaced  the  teft-bill  into  the  bode 
of  lords,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofcdby  the  earl^f  fikaftc^ 
bury ;  who,  if  we  may  belieire  biihop  Burnet,  diftinguHhed 
Hiftory  of    himfdf  more  in  this  (effiom,^  than;  ever  he  had  done  before. 
^'*  ^^"j  .  This  difpute  occafioned  a  prorogation ;  and  there  enftied  a 
p'."ss!L        tecefs  of  fifteen  months.    When  the  parliament  met  again 
February  16,  1676-7,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  argued,  that 
it  ought  to  be  coniidered  as  diilblved ;  the  earl  of  Shafted 
bury  was  of  the  (kme  opinion,  and  nLumaincd  A  with  «» 
f  much  warmth,  that  together  with  the  duke  beforemendonedy 

the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was  fentto 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for  diirteen  months,  though 
the  other  lords  upon  their  fubmiffion  were  immediately  dtf- 
charged.  When  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppo- 
ftdon  to  the  earl  of  Danby's  adminiftradon  with  fuch. vigour 
and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impoiSble  to  do  any  thii^ 
elFedually  in  parliament,  without  changing  the  iyftem  which 
then  prevailed.  The  king,  who  defired  nothing  fo  mudi 
as  to  be  eafy,  rciblved  to  make  a  change ;  dtfiniited  all  the 
privy  council  at  once,  and  formed  a  new  one.  This  was 
declared  April  the  21ft,  1679  ;  and  at  the  fame  dme  dK? 
earl  of  Shafteibury  was  appointed  lord  px?efident.  He. did 
not  hold  this  employment  longer  than  the  5th  ofOAobtf 
^^JJ;;!;""  following.  He  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  imphcaUe 
works  vol.  hatred  of  the  duke  pf  York,  by  fleadily  promodngytfaiflr 
i.  p.  334' .   .  origi"» 
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^ngififtHy  iifirtodhg^  the  pro^e6k  of  an  cxclufion  b&\:  and 

therefore  no  wonoer,   ff  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work 

againft  him.     Upon  the  king's  funamoning  a  parliament  to 

«eet  at  Gbcfordy  March  the  21ft,  1680-1,  he  joined   with 

federal   lords  in  a'  petition  to  prevent   its  meeting  there, 

which  however  £ukd  of  iucqeis.     He  was  prefent  at  thae 

^liameat)  and   ftrenooufly  fiipported  the  exclufton   bill : 

hut  the  duke  and  his  friends  feoo  contrived  to  make  htm 

feel  the  weight  of  his  refentments.     For  hts  k>rd(htp  was 

apprekesxied  for  high  treafon  on  the  2d  of  July  168 1  ;  and 

after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in  council,  was  com* 

Quitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four 

months.     He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and  difcharged ; 

yet  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  his  bittereft  enemies  were  '^ 

now  in  the  zenith  of  dieir  power.    He  thought  it  high  time  '^ 

therefore  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  out 

of  the  reach  of  their  endeavours  to  injure  him,  he-might  .  ; 

wear  out  the  finall  remainder  of  his  hfe  in  peace.     It  was 

with  this  view,  that  in  November  1682,  he  embarked  for 

Holland;  and  arriving   fafely  at  Amfterdam,  after  a  very 

dangerous  voyage,    he  took  a  houfe  there,  propofmg  to  live 

in  a  manner  fuiuble  to  his  quality,  being  vifited  by  per^ 

fons  of  the  firft  diftindion,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference 

and  refpeA  he  could  defire.     But  being  feized  by  his  old  di* 

ftemper  the  gout,  it  immediately  flew  up  into  his  ftomach; 

and  foon  became  mortal  y  fo  that  he  expired  on  the  22d  of 

January  1682-3,    in  tfae62d  year  of  his   age.     His  body 

being  embalmed  was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred 

Vith  his  anceftors  at  Winborne  St.  Giles;   and  in  1732, 

a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  infcription  to  his  honour, 

was  ereded  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Shaftdtbury. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  this  noble  perfonage,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment in  which  he  had  fo  large  a  ihare  :  and  this  may  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  his  msdcing  fo  unamiable  a  figure 
in  hiftory;  and  that  while  his  prodigious  abilities  ftand  con* 
feflled  by  all,  the  goodnefs  and  integrity  of  his  intentions  are 
haxdly  acknowledged  by  any.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  ima« 
gtnea  at  this  diibance,  what  arts  and  contrivances  were 
kt  on  foot  by  his  enemies  in  hjs  life-time  to  render  his 
|iame  odious  and  deteftable.  Marchmont  Needham, 
Who  had  been  employed  by  the  regicides,  and  the  parlia* 
Aent,  to  vilify  the  royal  family  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
ffu)  bafbsirous  ^niier^  was  paid  by  the  minifters  to  abufe 
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and  deftme  the  earl  of  Shaftefbujy .    This  he  did  vitfa  great 
pleafure  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  inti^d,  A  packet  of  advkes 
and  animadvenionSy  fent  from  London  to  the  men  of  ShaArf- 
bury,  which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  majefty's  fubjeds  in  the  three 
kingdoms.    Lond.  1676.   and,   what  is  remarkable  enough, 
his  abufe  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  account  given  of 
WmT*       this- noble  peribn   by  the  OxfcMxl  hiAorian.    The  cail  of 
AtiMB.       Shaftefbury  was  alio  reprefented,  as  having  had  the  vanity 
Cnum^^iMllfy  cxpc&  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland;  ami  this  made  way 
*c!  ^*''     ^^^  calling  him  count  Tapflcy,  alluding  to  ^e  tap,  which 
had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  uker  between 
his  ribs,   when  he  was  lord   chancellor*    It  was    alio  a 
ftanding  jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  flile  him  Shifts- 
North*!      bury  iiwead  of  Shafteibury.    The  author,  who  relates  this, 
Znmefl»     tells  US  alfo,  that  when  his  lordibip  was  chancellor,  one 
f'^'        fir  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares  with  Rhenifli   and  fugar; 
Ibid.  f.  6o.^t  is,  entertained  his  miftrefies.    His  lordfhip  is  fupfwfed 
to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  king  Charles  II.  who  would  both  take  liber- 
ties and  bear  them,  once  faid  to  the  earl  at  court,  in  a 
vein  of  rallery  and  good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to 
his  amours,  ^^  I  believe,  Shafteibury,  diou  art  the  wicked- 
^^  eft  fellow  in  my  dominions :"  to  which,  with  a  low  bow 
and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied,  **  May  it  pleafe  your 
Charaaerof^^  majefty,  of  a  fubje£l  I  believe  lam ;"  at  which  the  mcny 
king  Chatlu  monarch  laughed  moft  heartily. 

l^«P»S'  His  lordfhip  married  three  wives.    Anthony,  his  only 

ion  and  fuccellbr,  born  of  bis  fecond  wife  the  i6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 65 1,  was  the  6ther  of  Anthony,  that  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  whofe  hiftory  we  fhall  re- 
late in  the  enfuing  article.  . 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  earl  of  Shafteflniiy, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Charaderifticks,  was  bom.  00 
February  the  26th  1670- 1,  at  Exeter  houfe  in  London. 
His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of  Shafteibury ;  his  modier 
lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rudand* 
He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grand/ather  Anthony  M 
earl  of  Shafteibury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article ;  who  wo 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his 
education.  He  puriued  almoft  the  fame  method  ip  tesdn 
ing  him  the  learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  fiither  did 
with  him,  in  teaching  him  Latin :  that  is,  he  placed  a  fO" 
ion  about  him^  who  wa?  To  thpugblv  verged  in  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either  of  them  with  th^  greateft 
fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shafteibury  made  fo  great  a 
progreis,  that  he  could  rea4  both  thefe  languages  with  eafe^ 
when  but  eleven  years  old.  He  began  his  travels  in  the 
year  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.  This 
knowledee  is  very  vilible  through  all  his  writings ;  that  of 
the  art  of  painting  is  more  particularly  fo,  from  the  treatife 
he  compofed  upon  '^  The  judgment  of  Hercules.'*  He  made 
it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  himfelf  as 
much  as  poffible  in  every  accompllflimentj  for  which  reafon 
he  did  not  greatly  affea  the  company  of  other  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen, upon  their  travels:  and  he  was  remarkable  for  fpeak* 
ing  French  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  ^ood  an  accent,  that  in 
France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1680,  he  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  ooroughs,  where  his 
fiunily  had  an  intereft  i  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that 
ftrid  courfe  of  ftudv,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf, 
near  five  years.  Then  he  was  eleded  a  burgefi  for  Pool : 
and,  (bon  after  his  coming  into  parliament,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  (hewing  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  diredled 
his  conduct  on  all  occafions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and 
promoting  <^  The  a6l  for  granting  council  to  priloners  in 
<<  cafes  of  hieh  treafon.''  This  he  looked  upon  as  impor- 
tant, and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf:  but  when  he 
ftood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commas,  he  was  fo 
intimidated  by  the  auguftnefs  of  the  aflembly,  that  he  loft 
all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe, 
after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confufion,  called 
loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  eiFeA: 
**  If  I,  *iir,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  who  rife  only 
*^  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending",  am  io 
confoundea,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaii  of  what 
I  propofed  to  fay ;  what  muft  the  condition  of  that  man 
be,  who,  without  any  afiiftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life, 
I'  and  under  apprehenfions  of  bein^  deprived  of  it  ?"  Dur- 
ing this  and  other  feffions,  in  which  he  continued  in  the 
boufe  of  commons,  he  perfevered  In  the  fame  way  of  aAing, 
always  heartily  concurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  liberty :  but  me  bufineis  of  attending  regularly 
^e  houfe  of  commons,  which  in  thofe  aAive  times  gene- 
rally fat  long,  in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  wewy  conftitution,  that  he  was  ob- 
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liged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament,   after  it; 
diflblution  in  the  year  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  hej^rent  direftly  to  Holland,    where 
he  ^ent  his  time  in  the  converfation  of  mr.  Boyle,  nw. 
Le  Oerc,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  then  re- 
ading in  that  country,  whofe  acquaintance  induced  him  to 
continue  there  above  a  twelvemonth.     When  he  w^ent  to 
Holland,  he  concealed  his  name,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  being  lefs  interrupted   in  his  ftudies,  pretending  only  to 
be  a  ftudent  in  ph^^fick,  and   in  that  chiarafter  contraSea  as 
acquaintance  witn  nrwnfieur  Bayle.     A  little  before  his  re- 
turn to  England,  being  willing  to  be  known  to    him  by 
his  real  name,  he  contrived  to  have  mr,  Bayle  invited  to 
dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet  lord 
Aftiley.     Mr.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon    lord  Alhlcy 
that  morning,  was  preffed  by  him    to  ftayj  but  excufea 
himfelf  faying,  **  I  can  by   no  means  ftay,  for  I  muft  be 
**  pundlual  to   an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  meet  my 
**  lordAihley."    The  next  interview,   as  may  be  imagineo^ 
fxrcafioned  fome  mirth  ;  and  their  intimacy  rather  increafcd 
than  leflened  after  the  difcovery,  for  they  never  ceafed  cor- 
refponding  to  mr.  Bayle's  death.     During  his  abfence  iii 
Holland,    an  impcrfcd:  edition  of  his  Inquiry   into   virtue 
was  publiflied  at  London  ;  furreptitioirily  taken  from  a  rou^ 
draught,  flcctched  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  perfon,  who  .ferved  him  thus  unhandfomely,  was  mr, 
John  Toland  ;  on  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many 
favours.     This  treatife  was  afterwards  completed  by  him, 
and  publifhed  in  the    fecond  volume  of  the  Chm/EtuiC' 
ticks. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  carl  of 
Shaftefbury  :  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  hi« 
friend  lord  Somers  fent  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
bufmefs  of  the  partition  treaty  in  February  1700-1.  On  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  retired  to  hii 
ufual  courfe  of  ftudying  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
after,  viz.  J703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and 
feturned  to  England,  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  Tte 
French  prophets  foon  after  this  having  by  their  enthufiailick 
extravagancies  made  a  great  difturbance  throughout  the  in* 
tion,  there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  fu|^ 
preffing  them,  and  fome  advifed  a  prbfecution.  But  lew 
Shaftefbury,  who  abhorred  any  ftep,  \i  hich  looked  like  per? 
/ecu tion,  apprehended  that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  t0 
'inflame,  than  to  cure  the  difeafc :  and  this  occaiioned  bjf 
•        -5  Letter 


Letter 'Q^msesaing  endiufiafin,  which  he  publlAied  wn 
l7o8>  suyl  fent  it  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  addrefled  it, 
tbcoigh  wit^oi^t.the  mention  either 'of  Tils  own,  or  lord 
Sopu|Es'8  name,  in  January  1 709,  He  publilhed  hi^  Mora- 
\i&fij  a  ^pliUofophical  rhapfody ;  and  in  May  following  his 
Senilis  €;onununis,  or  An  eflay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and 
|jUj|pou|r.  Th^  fame  year  he  married  mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  young- 
•ft.  dayghtef  .<tf  Thomas  Ewer,  efq;  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire ; 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  vihom  he  had  an  only  fon, 
Anthony  tl)e  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  17 10,  hi$ 
Solilo<j|uy,  or  advice  to  an  author,  was  printed.  In  171 1, 
finding. his  health  ftill  declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leave 
England,  and  feek  affiftance  from  a  wanner  climate.  He 
let  out  -^erefore  iar  Naples  in  July  1711,  and  lived  abovQ 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  dying  at  Naples  February  the  4th 

Thft  only  pieces  which   he  finiihed,  after  he  came  to 
Naples,  were  The  judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  Letter 
coficeming  deiign;  which   laft  was  firft  publifhed  in  the 
edition  of  the  CharaAeriflidcs  1732.    The  reft  of  his  time 
be  employed  in  «r(j^in£  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant 
edition.    The  feyeialpr^n^s,  then  fim  interfperfed  through 
tk»e  work>  were  all  invented  by  hunfelf,  and  deiigned  under 
hia  imaiiediate  infpedtion :  and  he  was  at  the  pains  of  draw- 
lag  \q>  a  oiofi  accurate  JQst  of  inftruftions  for  this  purpofe, 
which  are  ftiU  extant  in  manufcript. '  In  the  three  volumes 
of  the  Chara^lerifticks,   he   completed  ^the  whole  of  his 
writings,  which  he  intended  ihould  be  made  publick.    The 
firft  edition  was  publiJbed  in  171 1 ;  but  the  more  complete 
and  elegant  edition^  which  has  been  the  flandard  of  all 
editions  fiAce,  was  not  4>ubliihed  till  17139  immediately  afte^ 
his  death.     But  though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended  nothing 
more  for  the  publick,  yet,  in  17 16,  fome  of  his  letters  were 
printed  at  London  under  the  title  of^  Several  letters  written 
by  2L  noble  lord  to  a  young  Bian  at  the  univerfity :  and,   in 
3721,  mr.  Toknd  publiftied  Letters  from  the  right  honour* 
able  the  late  •earl  of  Shaftflxury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;. 
X#ord  Shafteftiury  is  faid  to  hare  had  an  efteem  for  fuch  of 
our  divines,  though  he  treated  the   order  very  feverely  in 
general)  as  ex^ained  chriftianity  moft  conformably  to  his 
own  principles  ;  and  it  yras  under  his  particular  infpedtion^ 
and  with  a  preface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  vdume  of  dn 
Whichcote's  fermons  was  publiihed  in  the  year  1698,  from 
copies^  taken,  as  it  ia  (aid,  in  ihort  hand>  as  thejr  were  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit,     . 
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But  his  principal  ftudy  was  with  the  writings  of  antiquhf; 
and  thofe,  which  he  moft  admired^  were  the  mofal  works 
of  Xenophon,  Horace,  the  Commentaries  and  Enchiridion 
of  Epidetus,  as  publifhed  by  Arrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus. 
From  thefe  he  formed  to  himfelf  the  plan  of  his  phSofbphy : 
and  the  idea,  which  he  had  framed  to  himfelf  of  philolo- 

{)hy  in  general,  may  be  heft  comprehended  from  the  fel* 
owing  words  of  his,  where,  addreffing  himfelf  in  a  letter  torn 
correfpondent,  he  (ays,  *<  Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more 
*^  than  two  real  diftin^  philofophies :  the  one  derived  from 
*<  Socrates,  and  paffing  into  the  old  academtck,  the  perma- 
'<  tetick,  and  ftoick ;  the  other  derived  in  reality  from  De« 
**  mocritus,  and  paifing  into  the  Cyrenaick,  and  Epicurean. 
*^  For  as  for  that  mere  fceptick  or  new  academick,  it  had  no 
**  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercife  of  fophifby,  la- 
**  ther  than  a  philofbphy.  The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  two 
*'  philofophies  recommended  a£tion,  concernment  in  civil 
'<  affairs,  religion,  &c.  the  fecond  derided  all  this^  and 
**  advifed  ina^ion  and  retreat.  And  eood  reafon :  for  die 
^^  firft  maintained,  that  fociety  right  and  wrongs  were  found* 
*<  ed  in  nature,  and  that  nature  had  a  meaning,  and  was 
'^  herfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her  wits,  well-governed,  and 
^'  adminiftered  by  one  fimple  and  perfe^  intelligence.  The 
^^  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made  providence  and  dame 
*^  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doating  old  woman.  So  the 
'*  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence.  Anus  fatidica  fhii- 
^'  corum  tf^NMt.  The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  (^ilofephies 
^*  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  focial,  theiftick :  the  fecond  the 
General  **  Contrary.*'  Every  page  oflordShaftefbury's  writings  flicw 
4iAioAary.  ^im  to  have  been  a  zealous  aflertor  of  die  civil,  fbcial,  and 
trt.  sbafctf.  thcIftick  fyflem :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems 
^^•■*^'^' to  have  been  the  incultaing  thefe  two  principles,  v«.  that 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adminiilers  and  confuks  for 
the  whole,  to  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  general  evil  and 
diforder,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  po- 
litical or  fOcial  animal,  whofe  conftitution  can  only  find 
its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues.  Numerous  have  been  the  adver* 
faries  and  anfwerers  of  lord  Shaftefbory  and  his  principles: 
fuch  ho^«p^er  has  been  his  fate,  that,  while  fome,  ocij 
captivatea  with  his  wit  and  humour,  have  highly  extoBed 
him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely,  though  bearing 
no  relation  to  his  philofophy ;  and  others  on  the  oppofite 
lidc  have  been  wholly  employed  in  cenfuring  thefe  finecdoms, 
bis  real  fyflem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner  been  over- 
looked j 
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looked ;  or  treated  at  leaft^as  a  vifionary  fcheme  of  his  dwn 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue,  though  they  may  be 
proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  faft  no  other  than  the  con- 
curring fentiments  of  the  beft  writers  among  the  ancients. 

COOPER  (Thomas)  a  learned  Englifli  bifhop,  was 
born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  15179  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar  learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
college  'y  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  gain- 
ed a  high  reputation,  he  was  ele(£^ed  RrA  demi,  then  proba- 
tioner in  the  year  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow  the  year  after.  Wood^i 
He  quitted  his  fellowfliip  in  the  year  1546,  being  then  mar-  ^thena 
ried,  as  it  is  fuppofed  ;  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the     **"* 
crown,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  and  taking 
a  bachelor's  degree,    pra£lifed  in  that    faculty  at  Oxford.  ibM, 
He  did  this,  becaufe  he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  prote- 
fiant  religion  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  death  of  that  queen, 
returned  to  his  former  ftudy  of  divinity.     Upon  the  loth  of 
March,  1 566-7,  he  took  a  doAor  of  divinity's  degree,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  ibid* 
In  J 569,  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year 
after  bifliop  of  Lincoln.     Upon  the  27th  of  July,  1572,  he 
preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  in  vindication  of  the 
church  of  England,   and  its  liturgy;  to  which  an  anfwer 
was  fent  him  by  a  difaffedied  perfon,  which  anfwer  mr. 
Strype  hath  printed  at  length  in  his  Annals  of  the  reformati- 
on.   In  the  year  1577,  the  queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  Vol.  W.  pk 
flop  to  thofe   publick  exercifes,  called  ProjAefyings,  in  his  '93-  ««*»'• 
diocefe.     Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon   i  Cor.  "^*^' 
xiv.  31.    "  Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,   that  all  may 
"  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted."    They  were  fet  on 
foot  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  about  the  year  1571  ; 
^d  confifted  of  conferences  among  the  clergy,  for  the  bet*- 
ter  improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  another,  in  the  know-* 
ledge  of  fcripture  and  divinity  j  but  in  1577  were  generally 
fupprefled,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  feminaries  of 
puritanifm.     In  the  year  1584  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bi-^strype*! 
flioprick  of  Wincheuer;    which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  annals,  i^ol, 
with  papifts,  he  petitioned  the  privy  council  to  fupprefs  them,  *•  P*  5^* 
and  among  other  methods  propofed,    ^^  that  an  hundred  or 
"  two  of  obftinate  recufants,   lufty  men,   well  able  to  la- 
"  hour,  might  by  feme  convenient  commiflion  be  taken  up, 
"  and  be  fent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  where- 
"  by  the  country  fliould  be  dilburdened  of  a  company   ^f 
'*  dangerous  people,   and  the  reft  thaf  remained  be  put  inu^j^y  y'^l^ 
"  fome  fear."  in/p.  j^o, 
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This  reverend  and  holy  bi(hop>  as  mr.  Wood  calb  Km, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  William  Parrjr's  treafon,  put  out  an 
order  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  Ac 
queen's  life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Windic- 
fter ;  and  on  the  17th  of  November  1588,  preached  at  St- 
Paul's  Crofs,  that  being  a  day  of  publick  thankfgiving,  s 
well  for  the  queen's  acceflion  to  the  throne,  as  for  the  viSory 
obtained  over  the  Spanilh  armada.  He  died  at  Wihchcfter 
-upon  the  29th  of  April  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  caAe- 
dral  there.  Over  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  Ac 
choir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  inicrip- 
tion  in  profe  and  verfe. 

His  writings  were,  i.  The  epitome  of  chronicles  from  the 
17th  year  after  Chrift  to  1540,    and  from  thence  afterwanls 
to  the  year  1560,  Lond.  1560,  4to.  the  two  firft  parts  of 
this  chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far  as  the 
17th  year  after  Ohrift,  were  compofed  by  Thomas  Lanquet, 
a  young  man  of  twenty  four  vears  old  :  but  he  dying  inurn- 
turcly,  mr.  Cooper  finiflied  the  work,  and  publifbed  it  under 
the  title  of  Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  funning  title  of 
the  lirft  and  fecond  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle.     A  fauky 
edition  of  this  work  was  publiflied  furreptitioufly  in  1559 : 
but  that  of  1560  was  revifed  and  corredcd  by  mr.  Cooper. 
2.    Thefaurus  lingua   Romanae   &   Britannicae>    &c.    and  , 
Diftionarium  hiftoricum  &  pocticum,   Lond.   1565,  folio. 
"This  diftionary  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  queen  ElizabeA, 
Atlieii.       that  (he  endeavoured,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the 
Oton.        author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  fhe  could.     It  is  id  ; 
See  art.       improvement  of  Bibliotheca  Elfota^  Elyot's  library  or  cfifli-  ■ 
Biyot.        onary,  printed  at  London  in  1541,  or,  as  fome  think,  it 
Wood,  &c.  is  tasen  out  of  Robert  Stephens  s  Thefaurus  linguae  latins,  ! 
'  and  out  of  Frifii  lexicon  Latino-Teutonicum.     3.  A  brief  ; 
expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  ufnaBr  j 
are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,    on  the  Sundays  ; 
throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,   4to.     4.  A  Sermon  at  j 
Lincoln  1575*  Lond.Svo.  5.  Twelve  Sermons,  1580,  4ta  ! 
6.  An  Admonition  to  the  people  of  England,  wherehi  ait  ! 
anfWered  not  only  the  flanderous  untruths,  reproachfully  ut- 
tered by  Martin,  the  libeller,  but  alfo  many  other  crmKS  by 
fome  of  his  brood,  objefted  generally  againft  all  bi&ops  aw 
the  chief  of  the  clergy,  purpofely  to  deface  and  difcredit  ds 
prefent  ftate  of  the  church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.    This  wasaa 
jj^j^  anfwer  to  John  ap  Henry's  books  a^inft  the  eftabliihed 

church,  publifhcd  under  tne  name  bf  Martin  Mar-Plelaat 
Ap  Henry,    or    bis    club    of  puritans,    replied   to   die 
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liihop's  book,  in  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  intitled.  Ha' ye^trypeand 
anywork  for  a  Cooper  ?  and  More  work  for  a  Cooper.  Wood,  as 

The  chara£ler  of  this  bifhop  has  been  reprefented  in  an 
advantageous  light,  by  feveral  writers.    One  ftiles  him  a  very  Bale!  fcript. 
learned  man;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the.Eng-'^^"^* 
lifh  and  Latin  languages.     Another  (ays,  that  he  was  a  man  Goodwin  de 
of  great 'gravity,  learning,  and  holineis  of  life.     "He  was,  P'«^»i**>**«» 
f  ^  uys  Anthony  Wood,  furniihed  with  all  kind  of  learning, 
^<  almoft  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and  not  only  adom- 
<*  ed  the  pulpit  with  his  fermons,   but  alfo  the  common- 
er wealth  of  learning  with  his  writings.*'   ^*  Of  him,  fays  fir  Atheiu 
*«  John  Harrington,  I  can  fay  much,  and  I  fliould  do  him  Oxoo. 
*<  great  wrong,  if  I  fhould  fay  nothing  ;  for  he  was  indeed  ^  ^^^^'* 
*<  a  icverend  man,  very  well  learned,   exceeding  induftri^  t^teoi  cbc 
**  012s ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a  great  praift  cborch  of 
«*  to  him,  and  a'  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,    he  wrote  ^"J**"^!"* 
<<  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.     His  life  saMi  aod 
<<  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  (bme  ibrt  faint- king 
•*  like ;  for,  if  it  is  laint-like  to  live  unreprovable,  to  bear  J*."**/*. 
•<  a  crofs  patiently,   to  forgive  great  injuries  freely,    thi«"g^^*J 
^  maa's  exan^>le  is  famplelefs  in  this  age.''    He  married  araaeraod 
wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;   but  he  *V***%®r 
was  not  happy  with  her,  (he  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  JJ^^JJ^**** 
*r  The  whofe  univeriity,  fir  John  Harrington  tdls  us,'  in  re-  timei.Loo4* 
<<  verence  of  the  man,  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  1653,  Sv*. 
**  to  ieparate  her  from  him  by  pubhck  authority,  and  fo  to^*  ^•^  ^ 
**  fet  lum  freo^  being  the  innocent  party  :  but  he  would  by 
^*  no  means  agree  thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  in-« 
<<  firmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried  ;  and  to  divorce 
^  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with 
^'  (b  great  a  fouidal." 

COOPER  (Samuel)  a  very  eminent  Englifli  painter^ 

was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1609,  and  bred  up  under 

^e  care  and  diicipline  of  mr.  Hofkins,  his  uncle :  but  de^ 

rived  the  moft  confiderable  advantages  from  the  obfervationa^ 

which  he  made  on  the  works  of  Van  Dyck,  infomuch  thar 

he  was  commonly  ftyled  the  Van  Dyck  m  little.    His  pen« 

<  cil  was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only ;  and  indeed  be* 

I  low  that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  be. 

wifhed.     But  for  a  face,    and  all  the  dependencies   of  it, 

;liamely,   the  graceful   and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  re» 

Jievo,  and  noble  fpirit,  the  foftnefs  and  tender  livelinefs  of 

^eih  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of 

-the  hair,  his  talent  was  fo  extraordinary,  that,   for  the  ho^ 

Hour  of  our  nation,  it  may  without  vanity  be  affirmed,  he 
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was  at  Icaft  equal  to  the  moft  famous  Italians ;  and  diat  hard* 
ly  any  one  of  his  predeccffohs;  has  ever  been  able  to  fhcw  fo 
much  perfeftion  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  The  high  prices 
his  works  fold  at,  and  the  great  efteem  they  were  in  at 
Rome>  Venice,  and  in  France,  were  abundant  proofs  of  thdr 
great  worth,  and  extended  th^  fame  of  this  matter  through- 
out all  parts  of  Europe.  He  h  far  exceeded  his  mafter  and 
uncle  mr.  Hoflcins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  ; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  has  ne- 
phew's performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  part- 
nerfhip  with  him.  His  jealoufy  increafed,  and  he  diflohred 
it )  leaving  our  artift  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as 
he  did,  mofl  of  the  bufmefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He 
drew  king  Charles  11.  and  his  queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleve- 
land, the  duke  of  York,  and  mofl  of  the  court :  but  the 
two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  king  offered  150L 
for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  mr.  Cooper  car- 
rying the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
tnere,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  Hmnb^s  in  an  unufual  fize  for  the 
court  of  England ;  for  which  his  widow  received  a  penfioQ 
during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerable  to  mr.  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his 
(kill  in  muiick  ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beulutenifb, 
as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  fpent 
feveral  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with 
the  greatcft  men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  cauntr}', 
and  by  his  works  more  univerfally,  known  in  all  parts  of 
chriftendom.  He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1672,  at  63 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields; 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  fet  over  him,  with  2 
Xj2Ltin  infcription  upon  it. 

V  He  had  an  elder  brother,  mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  to- 
gether with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  mr.  Hof- 
kins,  their  uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature ; 
and  going  beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He 
alfo  did  landfchapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was 
accounted  an  admirable  draught's-man. 

COPERNICUS  (NicoLAUs)  an  eminent  afhono- 
mer,  was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia  on  the  19th  of  January 
in  the  year  1472.  He  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages at  home,  and  afterwards  fcnt  to  Cracovia,  where  he 
ihidied  philofophy  and  phyfick.-    His  genius  in  the  me^n 

time 
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time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematicks^  which  he  pur- 
fiicd  through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  pqrfpe£livc  par- 
ticularly :  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progrels,  as  to  have  drawn  a 
very  good  pic^re  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs. 
He  had  formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate 
a  journey  into  Italy :  and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  cjueft 
of  natural  knowledge,  ihould,  as  he  very  juflly  imagined,  be 
able  not  only  barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draughty 
but  exBi&ly  to  delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was 
worthy  of  his  notice.  This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one 
too,  for  cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet 
out  for  Italy,  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
but  ftaid  at  Bononia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with 
the  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  place  Dominicus  Msh- 
ria ; .  whofe  converfation  however,  and  company  he  afFeded, 
not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  ailiftant  to  him  in  making 
obfervations.  From  thence  he  pafled  to  Rome,  where  he 
no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  preferitly  confidered  as  not  in- 
ferior to  the  famous  Regiomontanus  ;  and  acquired,  in  ihort, 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  m?- 
thematicks,  which  he  taught  with  much  applaufe  a  long  time 
in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome  aftronomical  obfervations 
there  about  the  year  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  bc^ 
gan  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathematicks,  to  correal 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  prevailed.     He  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf,  but  that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  world, 
formed  by  an  all-wife  and  all-powerful  being,  muft  be  lefs 
cmbarrafled  and  irregular,    than  that  fyftem  fuppofed.     He 
fet  himfelf  therefore  to  collect  all  the  books,    which   had 
been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftronomers,    and  to  exa- 
mine all  the  various  hypothefes  they  had  invented,  for  the 
folution  of  the  various  phaenomena  of  the  heavens :  to  try, 
if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  conftitution  of  the  parts  oif 
the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a  more  juft  and  ex- 
quifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftablifhed,   than  what  the 
aftronomers  of  thofe  times  fo  eailly  admitted.    But  of  all  their 
hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of  the  Pytha- 
goraeans :  which  made  the  fun  to  be  (Jie  center  of  the  fy- 
ftem, and  fuppofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun, 
hut  round  its  own  axis  alfo.     He  thought  he  difcerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  j  and  that  all  that  em- 
wrafs  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and  eccentricks,  which 
attended  the  Ptolemaick  hypotnefis,  ^would  here  be  entirely 

rcn^Qved, 
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This  fyftcm  then  he  began  to  conlider  and  to  write  upoils 
when  he  was  about  five  and  thirty  years  oU.  He  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phaenomena  carefully ; 
in  mathematical  calculations' ;  in  examining  the  obiervatioas 
of  the  ancients ;  in  making  new  obfervations  of  his 
and    after  more  than  twenty  years^    chiefly  fpeat 


1 


own 


in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfedion,  and 
cftabiiflied  that  fyftem  of  the  worid,  which  goes  by  lus 
name,  and  is  now  univerfally  received*  This  he  pcrfuimed 
in  a  worlc,  intitled,  De  revolutionihus  orbium  cadeftium : 
which  work,  though  be  had  employed  fo  much  pains  lad 
time  about,  and  had  finiflied  at  laft  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  it,  fomewhat  afraid  to  pubufli. 
<<  I  have  long  doubted  with  myfelf,  fays  he,  vriiuether  I 
**  fliould  venture  my  Commentanes  upon  the  motion  of  the 
<*  earth  abroad ;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  imitate 
^<  the  Pythagorjeans  in  this  refped  alfo,  who  were  woot  to 
*'  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  philoibphy,  not  to  tke 
^*  publick,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only."  And  he 
^idds  afterwards,  that  ^*  the  novelty  of  his  opinion  had  al- 
^'  moft  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  puUiihtng  his 
**^  book ;  which  had  indeed  now  lain  in  his  cfcnttore,  not 
*^  nine  years  only,  which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  Imt 
••  almoft  four  times  nine  years."  At  length,  however,  by 
the  importunity  of  his  friends,  .he  was  pre\^ed  upon  to  let 
it  come  out  i  but  a  copy  of  it  was  no  fooner  broudit  to 
him,  than  he  was  prefently  feized  with  a  vident  effuten  of 
blood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Some  have  ahsoft 
been  ready  to  impute  diis  fudden  change  ((br  he  had  iA  fab 
life  long  enjoyed  a  good  flate  of  heal^)  to  the  anxiety  and 
terrors  he  was  under  from  the  oflence,  which  he  knew  lie 
^ould  give  to  the  bigotted  part  of  his  countrymen ;  who 
are  always  fure  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  h 
reafonabie  and  well-grounded,  and  to  perfecnte  the  aodioa 
of  novelties  to  the  utmofl  of  their  power.  Much  of  this 
vfage,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  feh,  if  deaA  had  not  in- 
tercepted him :  for,  as  Gaflendus  who  has  wikfaui  Us  Sk 
tells  us,  his  work  was  fcarcely  abroad,  when  "  a  little  petty 
f  <  fchoolmafler  of  Elburg,  at  the  inftig^tion  of  the  mak^ 
^^  brought  him  upon  the  S^ge,  as  Ariftophanes  iHd  Socntt^ 
^*  and  ridiculed  his  opiv|ion  conceming  die  motitxi  of  lie 
^<  earth.'*  He  died  the  24th  of  Ma^  I543t  ui  the  ycA 
year  of  his  age. 

'   This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Wcmm 
by  his  mother's  brother  Lucas  Wazdiodius,  who  ivas 
p{  that  place.     He  Was  not  only  the  grcatcfl  of 
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but  incomparably  fkiUed  in  other  parts  of  icience  and  learn* 
ing)  anu}  a  pcrkSt  nufter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  : 
to  all  which  he  joined  Co  much  piety  and  innocence  of  man- 
ners,  as  might  ierve  for  a  pattern  to  all  the  world ;   qui 
pouyoit  fepvir  d'exemple  a  tout  le  monde.     This  revival  of  Ifaac  BuJ* 
the  Pythagorick  fyftem  by  Copernicus  gave  occafion,  fays  **".^  j"* 
GaflJendus,  to  our  countryman  Gilbert  to  frame  his  magne*-  /cicnces. 
tick  philo&iphy ;  Mrhich  is  built  upon  this. principle,  that  the  In  Tic  Co- 
attraAive  power  in  jnagnets  and  magnetick  bodies  arifes  fromP^^'^'  P*33'* 
die  jneyjolu^n  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.     While  Coper- 
«iiais  W9S  i;eviving  this  fyHom^  and  labouring  to  explain  and 
;elbblifh  ijt,  fome  of  his  friends  obje(5led,   that  fuppofix\g  it 
true,  JCbat  is,  fuppofing  the  fun  at  reft  in  the  center  <^  the 
univeiie,  a^d  the  earth  .moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 
mttft  joeedfi  .uQde;rgo  the   fame  phafes  with  the  moon :    to 
wbojn  Ive  is  faid  to  have  rcfJied,  that  *^  pofterity  would  pro- 
**  hably  .difcover  that  it  didfo."    This  prophefy  of  Copemir 
xms  was  fulfilled  by  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,   who  iirft 
made  jthe  difcovety  with  the  telefcope,  and  thereby  wondert^ 
jFuUy  confixaied  the  Copernican  fyftem  :  for  which  however 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.   and  not 
differed  to  come  out,  till  hf  had  recanted  his  opinion  >^  that* 
is,  till  he  had  renounced  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes.     This 
ihews  usp  jdiat  the  apprehenfvons  of  trouble,  which  Coper- 
nicus expeAed  from  the  novelty  of  his  fcheme^  was  not  with- 
out a  reafonable  foundation. 

C0I13£T  (RjCHAJij))  an  ingenious  poet,   and  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet, 
and  bosn  at  £weli  in.  Surry,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  xentury,  in  the  reign  of  queen  JEIizabeth.     He  was  Biographm 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fciool,    and  fent  from  thence  tp  B"«*n°»ci« 
Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1598,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted x>f  Chrift-^urcb.     He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts ;   and  afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  an 
eminent  preacher.   His  wit  and  eloquence  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  king  James  I.  who  made  him  one  q[  his 
chaplains  in  ordinaiy ;  and  in  the  year  1620,  promoted  him 
to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-»church.     He  was  at  this  time  a 
ioStor  in  divinity,  vicar  of  Cailington  near  Woodftock  in  ibW- 
Oxfordfhire,  and  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Sarum.    In  ^j^^^'* 
the  year  1629,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Oxford^  andoxoo* 
in  i632,   tranflated  to  that  of  Norwich*     In  his  youneer 
years  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  but  with  no  deiign 
of  publiihing  them^   and  we  learn  from  0(ie  of  them^    that  / 
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he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at  \vhat 
time.     There  is  extant  in  the  Mufeum  Aihmolseanum  a  fu- 
neral oration  in  Latin,  by  dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  A.  D.  1612.     He  died  in  the  year  1635,  an4  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  foon  after 
a  large  frecftone,  of  a  fandy  colour,  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
whereon  a  Latin  infcription, engraven  on  a  plate  of  brafs  was 
faftened,  which  runs  thus  in  Englifli :   *'  Richard  Corbet, 
*^  doftor  of  divinity,  firft  ftudent,  then  dean  of  Chrift-church 
**  in  Oxford,  and  next  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  from  thence  tranf- 
*'  lated  hither,  and  from  thence  to  heaven,  July  28,  1635-'* 
Mr.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  **  he  was  confecrated  biftop 
*'  of  Oxford,  though  in  fome  refpedb  unworthy  of  (iich  an 
Athene      *<  office  j"  but  the  grounds  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear. 
^*<«'        Some  have  furmifed,  that  mr.  Wood  might  think  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  poet  too  light  for,  and  inconfiftent  with,  that  of 
a  bifhop  ;  to  which  we  fhall  further  add,  that  bifhop  Corbet 
has,  in  one  of  his  poems,   treated  fome  of  the  fupeiiKtions 
'of  the  Roman  catholicks,  their  veneration  efpecially  for  re- 
liques,  and  the  many  forgeries  praftifed  in  that  refpcd,  in  a 
very  ludicrous  manner.     Now,  though  we  would  not  infi- 
nuate  by  any  means,  that  mr.  Wood  was  a  papifi,  yet  it  h 
well  known,   that  ridicule    exerted'  in  matters  of  raigion, 
•even  againfl  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been  agreeable  to  perfem 
'of  his  great  zeal  and  piety  ;  and  this,    it  is  not  improbable, 
mi^ht  make  him  think  our  author  not  grave  enough  for  a 
bimop. 

After  bifhop  Corbet's  death,  a  coUeflion  of  his  poems  was 
publifhed,  under  the  title  of  Poeti  caflromata,  in  8vo.  London, 
1647-8  ;  and  another  edition  of  them  in  a  thin  duodecimo  in 
1672,  dedicated  to  fir  Edward  Bacon  of  Redgrave-hall  m 
Suffolk.  After  the  dedication  follows  an  advertifement, 
wherein  we  are  told,  that  "  upon  reprinting  thcfe  poems, 
«'  diligent  fearch  was  made  to  perfeft  them,  which  were  vt- 
^*  ry  imperfeftly  printed  before ;  and  that,  though  in  this 
*'  edition  there  are  but  few  new  poems,  yet  we  may  find 
**  many  of  them  more  perfeft  than  before :  for  in  fome  there 
**  are  fix,  and  in  others  four,  and  in  many,  two  lines,  addel 
**  from  perfefter  copies,  which  were  left  out  in  the  fcmner 
^'  impreffion."  As  bifhop  Corbet's  works  2ie  but  feldom  to 
be  met  with,  we  will  give  our  reader  a  fample  of  his  pocfly 
in  fome  verfes  he  addrefTcd  to  his  fon  Vincent,  while  a  chiUs 
for  he  had  married  Alice  the  daughter  of  dr.  Leonard  Hut- 
ten,  vicar  of  Flower  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  whom  be  hai 
Wood,  &c.this  fon,  named  after  his  grandfather. 
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What  I  fliall  leave  thee,  none  can  tell ; 

But  all  (hall  fay,  I  wifli  thee  well. 

I  wifh  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghoftly  health. 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to  thee  ; 

So  m(ich  of  either  might  undo  thee.  .  , 

I  wiih  thee  leariting,  not  for  fhow, 

£noueh  for  to  inflrud,  and  know : 

Not  (uch  as  gentlemen  require. 

To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire. 

I  wifh  thee  ail  thy  mother's  graces. 

Thy  father's  fortunes,  and  his  places. 

I  wifh  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court. 

Not  to  build  on,  but  to  fupport ; 

To  keep  thee,  not  in  doing  many 

Oppreffions,  but  from  fuffering  any. 

I  wifh  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 

Nor  lazy,  nor  contentious  days  : 

And  when  thy  foul  and  body  part, 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art. 

Poems,  edit.  1672,  pag.  35. 

CORELLI,  a  name  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  recollecSt  no  memoirs,  which  give 
any  account  of  the  man.  This  we  fuppofe  to  have  been 
'Owing  to  the  nature  of  his  profeffion  :  for  he  was  an  Italian 
mufician,  and  diredor  of  the'  pope's  choir  at  Rome.  Now 
it  feldom  happens,  that  mere  muficians  are  authors  ;  and  as 
feldom,  that  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  authors.  Hence 
it  is,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  Corelli,  but  his  har- 
monious compofitions,  which  are  deemed  mofl  excellent  and 
inimitable.  Many  connoifleurs  are  of  opinion,  that  Corelli 
was  one  of  thofe,  of  whom  it  may  juflly  be  faid,  that  na- 
ture has  produced  in  his  way,  nil  fimile  aut  fecUndum,  no- 
thing equal  or  ever  fecond  to  him  :  although  his  art  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  ever  fmce,  and  is  fiill  in  the  highefl 
efleem.  An  entertaining  writer  has  preferved  an  anecdote 
of  him,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  had  It,  which 
fhews,  that  he  was  jealdus  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  apt 
to  be  hurt  by  any  fort  of  inattention  to  his  performance. 
While  the  famous  Corelli  at  Rome,  fays  he,  was  playing 
fome  mufical  compofition  of  his  own,  to  a  feleft  company 
in  the  private  apartment  of  his  patron-cardinal,  he  ot- 
^*  ferved^  in  the  height  qf  his  harmony,  his  eminence  was 
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<^  engaging  m  a  detached  converfation ;  upon  which  he  fud- 

^<  dcnly  flopped  fhort,  and  gently  kid  down  his  inftniinent. 

<^  The  cardinal,  furprifed  at  the  unexpedled  ceBsLtion^  aik* 

^<  ^d  him^   if  a  firing  was  broke?  to  whipii  Coridli^  in  an 

*<  honefl  confcioufnefs  of  what  was  due  to  his  mufick,  re- 

**  plied.  No,  fir  i    I  was  only  afraid  I  internxpted  bufinels. 

*^  His  eminence,  fays  our  relater,  who  knew  that  a  genius 

*'  could  never  fhew  itfelf  to  advanta^e»  where  ix  had  »ot  its 

CoiWcib-  "  proper  regards,  took  this  reproof  m  goodpart,  and  broke 

bcr  by  him-  ^^  ofF  his  converfation,   to  hear  the  whole  concerto  played 

fclf,  p.  481.  «  over  again." 

Corelli  was  fo  afieded  with  the  chara£ler  and  abilities  of  our 
£unous  Harry  Purcel,  that,  as  £une  repoits^  he  declared  him 
to  be  then  the  only  thing  in  England  worth  Seeing.  Accord- 
ingly he  refolved  upon  a  journey  hither,  on  purpofb  to  viijt 
him  i  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  died  upon  the  road :  others 
fay,  that  he  died  at  Rome  about  the  year  1733. 

CORNARO  (Lewis)  a  Venetian  of  noble  cxtra£Hon, 
and  memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age :  for 
he  was  more  than  an  hundred  years  old,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Padua  in  the  year  1565.  Amongft 
other  little  performances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intitlal, 
De  vitae  fobrise  oommodis^  that  is.  Of  the  adkantages  of  a 
temperate  life :  of  which  we  will  hoce  give  fome  account^ 
not  only  becau&  it  will  very  well  iUuftiate  the  life  and  cba- 
rafter  of  Comaro,  but  may  alfo  poffibjy  be  of  ufe  to  dto&f 
who  take  the  fumoaum  honum,  or  chief  good  of  life,  to  con- 
fifl  in  good  eating. 

He  was  moved,  it  feems,  io  cewpofe  this  little  piece,  at 
the  requefl  and  for  the,  benefit  of  fome  ingenious  young  men, 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard  :  who,  liaving  K)ng  finceloit  thev 
fiarents,  and  feeing  him  then  81  y.ears  Qld»  in  a  fine  flood 
flate  of  health,  y^txe  vafll^  defirous  to  know  of  him  what  it 
was  that  enabled  him  to  preierve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind 
in  a  found  body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.  He  defcriber  to  them 
dierofore  his  whole  manner  of  Uvin^,  and  the  regimen  he 
had  always  purfued*  and  was  then  furfiiing*  He  tells  theo, 
that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  very  jkntemperate ;  that 
this  intemperance  had  brought  lyion  him  many  and  grievous 
diforders  ^  that  from  the  35th  to  the  .4Cth  year  of  his  age^ 
he  fpent  his  nights  and  days  in  dae  utmoft  anxiety  and  pais} 
and  that  in  ibort,  his  life  was  grawA  aburden  to  him.  The 
phyficians  however,  as  he  selates^  notwithflanding  all  the 
Y^  and  fruitlefs  efforts  wl^ch  jtbey  l^  m^e  to  refioie 
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him,  tbk]  him,  that  there  was  one  medicine  flill  remaining, 
irhich  had  never  been  tried,  but  which,  if  he  could^but  pre- 
vail with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance,  might  free  him 
in  time  from  all  his  complaints :  and  that  was  a  regular  and 
temperate  way  of  living.  They  added  moreover,  that  un- 
lefs  he  refolved  to  apply  inftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would  foon 
become  defperate ;  and  diere  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of  re- 
covering him.  Upon  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  no- 
thing, but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of 
body.  But  this  at  iirft  was  very  difagreeable  to  him :  he 
wanted  to  live  again  in  his  old  manner ;  and  he  did  indulge  ^ 
himfelf  in  a  fre&ipm  of  diet  ibtnetimes,  without  the  know- 
ledge.of  his  phyiicians  indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to 
his  own  uneaknefs  and  detriment*  Driven  in  the  mean 
tunc  by  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  and  exerting  refolutely 
all  the  powers  .of  his  underflanding,  he  grew  at  laft  con- 
finned  in  a  fettled  and  uninterrupted  cout%  of  temperance  : 
by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  all  his  difbrders  had  left 
him  in  lefs  than  a  year ;  and  he  had  been  a  firm  and  healthy 
man  from  diat  time  to  this. 

To  ihew  what  a  line  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  a- 
gainft  the  ill  tffe&s  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  ac« 
cident  which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day 
being  out  in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat 
fofter  than  ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturn- 
-  ed,  and  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the 
ground.  fSs  head,  his  arms,  his  whole  body  were  very 
much  bniifed ;  and  one  of  his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint. 
He  was  carried  home  ;  and  the  phyficians  feeing  how  griev- 
otiily  he  was  mauled,  concluded  it  impofTible  that  he  mould 
live  three  days  to  an  end.  They  were  miftaken  however, 
for  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  medicines,  the  ufual  method 
Off  treating  in  fuch  cafes,  he  prefently  recovered,  and  ar- 
rived at  his  old  (lability  and  firmnefs. 

Some  fenfualifls,  as  it  appears,  had  objeded  to  his  man- 
ner of  Ihring ;  and,  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of 
their  own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mor- 
tify one's  s^petites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being;  old ; 
fince  all  that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  fixty-five,  could  not 

Koperly  be  called  vita  viva,  fed  vita  mortua;  not  a  living 
e,  but  a  deadJife.  ^'  Now,  fays  he,  to  fhew  thefe  gentle-^ 
*^  men  how  much  they  are  miftaken,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
*^  the  (atisfsidions  and  ffleafures,  which  I  rnyfelf  enjoy  ii\ 
^f  this  eig^ty-tfiird  vesu:  of  my  age,     Ip,  the  hrft  place  I  am. 

^*  always 
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'<  always  well,  and  fo  zAive  withal,  that  I  can  with  esk 
^^  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  £it,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  vert 
^^  high  mountains.     In  the  next  place,  I  am  always  chear- 
^^  ful,  pleafant,  perfectly  contented,   and   free  from  all  per- 
^'  turhation,    and  every  uneafy  thought.     I  have  none  or 
*^  that  faftidium  vitse,  that  fatiety  of  life,  fo  olttrii  to  be  met 
^<  with  in  perfons  of  my  age.     I  frequently  converfc  with  I 
*'  men  of  parts  and  learning:,  and  fpend  much  of  my  time 
^^  in  reading  and  writing.     Thefe  things  I  do,    iuit  as  o^ 
^*  portunity  ferves,  or  my  humour  invites  me  ;  and  all  in  my 
<*  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is  as  com- 
*<  modious  and  elegant,  a  feat,  as  any  peiiups  that  this  age 
^<  can  (hew  ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  cxaSt  proportioDS 
*^  of  architecture,  and  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  an  equal  {bA- 
*'  ter  againfl:  heat  and  cold.     I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  mj 
<'  gardens,    of  which  I  have  many,  whofe  borders  arc  re- 
^^  frefhed  with  flreams   of  runniivg  water.     I  fpend  fome 
*'  months  in  the  year  at  thofe  Eugancan  hills,  where  I  have 
^'  another  commodious  .houfe  with  gardens  and  fountains: 
**  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds 
'*  in  beauties  from  the  many  ftrudures,   woods,  and  rivu- 
^'  lets  that  encompafs  it.     I  frequently  make  excurfions  to 
*'  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,    for  the  fake  of  feeing 
<^  my  friends,  and  converting  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and 
'  *'  fciences :   architects,   painters,  ftatuaries,  muficians,  and 
^*  even  hufbandmen.     I  contemplate* their  works,  compait 
^^  them  with  the  ancients,  and  am  always  learning  fo^l^ 
'<  thing,  which  it  is  agreeable  to  know.     I  take  a  view  of 
^(  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  publick  buildings,  temples, 
-<<  fortifications  :  and  nothing  efcapes  me,  which  can  affoni 
<^  the  leaft  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.     Nor  are  dieie 
<(  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfe<^ions  of  great 
*'  age  :  for  I  enjoy  all  my  fenfes  in  perfe£t  vigour  j  my  taftc 
*«  fo  very  mjuch,  that  I  have  a  better  relifh  for  the  plaine4 
•*  food  now,   than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when 
*'  formerly  immerfed  in  a  life  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  yoa 
*<  fee  what  a  portion  of  fire  and  fpirit  I  have  ftill  left  withifl 
*'  me,  know,  that  I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedyi 
^'  full  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleafantry  i  and,  as  I  fay,  ii^ 
•^  Greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very  healthy  and  happy,  Sir 
writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  feventy  three,  why  fiiouU 
not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have  writ- 
*'  ten  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten  years  older  ?  In  fhort,  that 
♦'  no  pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,  I 
^^  j)leafe  mvfelf  daily  with  <;QHt?jnpJating  that  immorulitTi 

«'  which 
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*•  which  I  think  I  fee  in  the  fucceilion  of  mjr  pofterity. ,  For 
•*  every  time  I  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grandchildren^ 
*'  all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother ;  all  in  fine 
^^  health ,  all,  as  far  as  I  can  difcern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of 

good   behaviour.     I  am  often  amufed  by  their  Tinging ; 

nay,  I  often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice  is  louder  ^ 
*'  and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before,  Thefe 
'•  are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age  ;  from  which, 
**  I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 
^^  morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living, '  adive,    plea- 
**  fant  life,  which  I  would  not  change  wiSi  the  robufteft 
*'  of  thofe  youths,  who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of 
^*  the  fenfes,  becaufe  I  know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thou- 
*^  fand  difeafes,  and  a  thoufand  kinds  of  death.     I,  on  the 
**  contrary,  am  free  from  all  fuch  apprehenfions  :   from  the 
*'  apprehenfion  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have  nothing  for  a  dif- 
*^  eafe  to  feed  upon  ;    from  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  be- 
*'  caufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reafon.     Befides,  death,  I  am 
*^  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.     I  know  that  (barring  ac- 
'^  cidents)  no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.     I  muft  be  dif- 
^'  folved  by  a  gende  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  hu- 
**  mour  is  confumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no 
^^  longer  life  to  the  dying  taper.     But  fuch  a  death  as  this 
*'  cannot  happen  of  a  uidden.     To,  become  imable  to  walk 
'*  and  reafon,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth, 
^^  from  all  which  evils  I  am  far  enough  at  prefent,  mufl  take 
*'  a  confiderable  portion  of  time  :  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
^'  this  imihortal  foul,   which  ftill  inhabits  my  bodv  with  fo 
*'  much  harmony  and  complacency,   will  not  ealily  depart 
**  from  it  yet.     I  verily  believe  that  I  have  many  years  to 
^*  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
**  is  ill  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  ftrift  fobriety  and  temperance, 
^  which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioufly  obferved ;  friend  as 
**  I  am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfc."    Thus  far  this  good 
and  wife  philofopher;   who  was  known  afterwards  to  nave* 
prophefied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health  and  hap- 
pinefe :  for  he  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  be  above  an 
hundred  years  old,  after  publifliing  another  tra£t  in  his  95  th 
year. 

« 

CORNARO  (Helena  Lucretia)  a  learned  Ve- 
netian lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Cornaro,  and 
educated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  generality  of  u^f '**J||Jic"* 
her  fex :  for  Ihe  was  taught  languages  and  fciences,  as  Doys  tom.  vi.  ' 
ve,   and  went  through  the  philoiophy  of  the  fchook,   as  p.  229% 

thorny 
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thorny  as  it  dien  was.  After  having  ftudied  many  years,  flie 
took  her  degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  die  firft  lady 
that  ever  was  made  a  dodor.  She  was  alfo  admitted  of  d»c 
univerfity  of  Rome,  where  (he  had  the  title  of  Humble  given 
her,  as  me  had  at  Padua  that  of  Unalterable.  She  defarvcd, 
they  iay,  both  thefe  titles,  iince  all  her  learning  had  not  in- 
fpired  her  with  the  leaft  vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable 
of  difturbing  that  calmnefs  of  fpirit  ^ich  ue  always  em- 
ployed  in  the  deepeft  thinking.  She  made  a  vow  of  pen^ 
tual  virginity  ;  and  though  all  means  were  ufed  to  peifuade 
her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpenfation  with  her  vow  obtained 
from  the  pope,  yet  (he  remained  inmioveable.  •  It  is  affirmed, 
that  not  believing  the  perpetual  ftudy  to  which  ihe  deiroted 
herfelf,  and  which  ihoitened  her  days  fiifficient  to  mortify 
the  fleih,  fhe  frequently  exercifed  upon  herielf  the  difcipiuie 
of  flagellation  ;  as  was  difcovered  after  her  death,  thou^flie 
'  took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.  She  &fted  often,  and  fyaA 
her  whole  time  between  ftudy  and  devotion,  except  thofe  kw 
hours,  when  fhe  was  obliged  to  receive  vifits.  '  Ah  people 
of  quality  and  faihion,  who  pafled  through  Venice,  were 
more  follicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  oftfaat 
jfiiperb  city.  The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  were 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Faanoe  to  call,  as  they  paflbd  in- 
to Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine, 
whether  what  fome  iaid  of  her  was  true  ;  and  they  found, 
diat  her  parts  and  learning  were  entirely  aniwerable  to  the 
high  reputation  ihe  had  acquired  all  over  Europe.  At  lengtli 
that  prodigious  attachment  fhe  had  fhewn  to  books,  to  thofe 
efpecially  which  were  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  im- 
paired her  conftitution  (o  much,  that  fhe  fell  into  an  iliiieis, 
of  which  {he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685.  Thcf 
iay  that  ihe  had  notice  of  her  de^  a  year  before  it  happen- 
ed ;  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cypit6 
tree  in  his  garden,  ihe  advifed  him  to  cut  it  down,  mice  it 
would  do  mighty  ^nell  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rjome,  the  va- 
demicians,  called  Infecondi,  who  had  fbrmeriy  admitted  lier 
of  their  fociety,   made  odes  to  her  memory,   and  epitapht 
without  number.     But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a 
funeral  folemnity  in  honour  of  her,    in  the  college  of  4e 
Barnabite  fathers,  where  the  academy  of  the  Infecondi  uii 
ailembled.     This  folemnity  was  condu<Sled  with  the  higl 
pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  a  defcnption  of  it  was  pubtiib* 
ed  at  Padua  in  the  year  1686,  and  dedicated  to  the  ffloftfe-    < 
reoe  republick  of  Venice*    The  whoje  town  flocked  toge* 
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ther  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academicians  made  a  funeral 
oration,  in  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Italian  eloquence, 
he  expatiated  upoo  'the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  the 
deceafed ;  faying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro  had  tri- 
umphed over  three  monfters,  who  were  at  perpetual  war  with 
her  fex,  viz.  luxury,  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  that  in  this 
Ihe  was  fuperior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Pompey  himfelf,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  Icings,  Mithndates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  be- 
caufe  it  was  eaiier  to  /ronquer  &ree  kingdoms,  than  three 
fueh  imperfeiftiohs  and  vices,  &c. 

We  do  not  find  that  tftis  lady  was  the  author  of  any  lite- 
rary productions,  thdugh  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  (he 
was  very  capable  of  works  ufefiil  as  well  as  entertaining^ 

CORNEILLE  (Peter)  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Roan  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1606, 
and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  fether  holding  no  fmall 
places  and  honotirs  under  Lewis  XIII.  He  was  Drought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  time ;  but  formed 
with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeffion,  and  having 
no  turn  for  bufmefs,  he  foon  deferted  it*  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  given  the  publick  no  fpecimen  of  his  great  talents 
for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yet  confcious  of  pofleffing  any  fuch 
talents  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was  purely  a  trifling  afHur 
of  g^lantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  produ£lion  of  his 
firft  comedy,  called  Melite.  The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French :  their  tragedy  flit  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  alL  Comeille  was  aftonifhed  to  find 
himfelf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  j^o- 
digious  fuccefs  with  which  his  Melite  was  aded.  The 
French  theatre  feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  to  flourifli  at  once ; 
and  though  deferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  fiDed  of 
a  fudden  with  a  new  company  of  aAors.  After  fo  happy 
an  eflay  he  continued  to  oblige  the  publick  with  feveral  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  kind  ;  all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what 
ne  afterwards  produced,  but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  the  French  had  feen  before.  His  Medea  came  forth 
next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed  in  part  from  Seneca :  and 
in  1637  he  prefented  the  Cid,  another  tragedy,  in  which  he 
fhewed  the  v^rld  how  high  his  genius  was  capable  of  riling. 
All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid  :  it  has  been  tranflated  into  aL 
nioil  all  languages  :  and  the  prodigious  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  his  time  into  a 
confederacy  againft  it.    Some  treated  it  contemptuoufly,  o* 

thers 
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thers  wrote  againil  it.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  himfelf  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal  :  for  not  content  with  pafluig 
for  a  great  miniftcr  of  ftate,  he  muft  needs  afFeS  to  pafe 
for  a  great  wit  too  j  and  therefore,  though  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  fettled  a  penfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  reftrain 
himfelf  from  fecret  attempts  againft  his  play.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under .  his  influence,  that  the  rrench  academy 
drew  up  that  critique  upon  it,  intitled.  Sentiments  of  tk 
French  academy  upon  the  tragi-comedy  of  Cid  :  in  which 
however,  ^  if  they  cenfured  it  m  fome  places,  they  did  not 
fcruple  to  praife  it  very  highly  in  others.  Corneille  had  no- 
thing to  do  now,  but  to  fupport  the  vaft  reputation  he  had 
gained ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  admirable  performances, 
publiftied  one  after  another,  which,  as  mr.  Bayle  obfer\cs, 
"  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  bigheft  pitch  of  glory, 
*f  and  aflliredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient  one  of  A- 
**  thens.*'  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was,  what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  In  the  79th  year 
of  his^ge. 

He  was,  it  is  faid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  call, 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  his  play  Perthorite,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  famous  book  called  The  imitation  of  Jefus 
ChrLft,  which  he  performed  very  finely.  He  fpoke  very  lit- 
tle in  company,  even  upon  fubjeds  which  he  perfcSly  un- 
derftood.  He  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  man  ;  not  very 
dextrous  in  making  his  court  to  the  great,  which  was  per- 
haps the  chief  reafon  why  he  never  drew  any  confiderabic 
advantage  from  his  productions,  befides  that  vaft  reputation 
which  will  always  attend  them.  From  a  fpeech  which  mr. 
Racine  made  to  the  French  academy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1685,  we  may  form  the  jufteft  notions  of  our  author's 
talents.  After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  the  Frendi 
theatre  was  in,  that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  fcnfe, 
tafte,  he  fhews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed  bv 
Corneille  :  *'  for,  fays  he,  this  man  poflefTed  at  once  all 
**  thofc  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet;  art, 
.**  force,  judgement  and  wit.  Nor  can  any  one  fuiEcIently 
**  admire  the  grcatnefs  of  his  fentimcnts,  the  Ikill  he  flie\n 
**  in  the  occonomy  of  his  fubjefts,  his  mafterly  way  of  mov- 
*'  ing  the  paffions,  the  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  thevaft 
"**  variety  of  his  charafters."  This  encomium  muft  have  At 
more  weight,    as  it  comes  from  the  only  man  in  the  worM, 

who  was  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  merits ;  ^ 

who 
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m^ho  would  prot>abty  have  been  the  very  man  that  he  was, 
if  he   had  had   the   tuck  to  have  been  born  before  him. 
Corneille's  works   have  been  often   printed,  and  confift  of 
i^ve  thirty  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies.    The  beft  edition  Ncm^elle*  ie 
of  them  is  that  of  Pari»  1682,  in  four  volumes  in  i2mo.       iarepublique 

del  lettres. 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas)  a  French  poet  alfo,  butJ*^*^*;' 
inferior  to  Peter  Corneiltc,  whofe  brother  he  was.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the  academy 
of  infcriptions.  He  difcovered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ftrong 
inclination  and  genius  for  poetry :  and  afterwards  was  the 
authof  of  a  great  many  dramatick  pieces,  fome  of  which 
were  well  received  by  the  publick,  and  z6\td  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli  upon  the  8th  of  December  1709, 
aged  eighty  four  years.  The  dramatick  works  of  him  and 
his  brother  were  publifhed  at  Paris-  in  the  year  1738,  ii\ 
eleven  volumes  in  i2mo.  Befides  dramatick,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille  was  the  author  of  fome  other  works :  as,  i .  A  tranf- 
lation  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphofie  and  fome  of  his  e^iftles. 
2.  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas.  3.  A  di<S^ionary  of  arts  in 
two  volumes  in  folio.  4.  An  univerfal,  geographical,  and 
hiftorical  dictionary  in  three  volumes  in  folio.  In  the  laft 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy, 
is  fald  to  be  excellent, 
• 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  Da)  a  moft  extraordinaiy 
painter,  fo  called  from  Correggio,  a  town  in  the  duke- 
dom ofModena,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  I494<  He  Ficfnoy,  ii^ 
was  a  man  of  fuch  admirable  natural  parts,  that  nothing  but 
the  unhappinefs  of  his  education  hindered  him  from  being 
the  beft  painter  in  the  world.  For  his  condition  and  drcum* 
fiances  were  fuch  as  gave  him  no  opportunities  of  ftudying 
cither  at  Rome  or  Florence ;  or  of  confulting  the  antiques 
for  perfeding  himfelf  in  defign.  Neverthelefs  he  had  ft 
gp^ius  fo  fubiime,  and  was  mafter  of  a  pencil  fo  wonderfully 
foft,  tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano 
having  feen  a  Leda^  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  by  him, 
^pr  Frederick  duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  tnem  a 
prefent  to  the  emperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impoffible ' 
for  any  thing  of  colours  ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's 
fame  tempted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.  Heconftdered 
attentively  the  piAures  of  that  great  painter ;  and  after 
Javing  looked  on  them  a  long  time  without  breaking  filence, 
^  faid,  Anch!  io  fon  pittore,  "  I  am  ftill  a  painter.'' tk  Klc^ikc, 
His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma.  At  the  latter 
i    Vol.  IIU  H  h  place 
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place  he  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  firefco,  and  fome  alttf 
pieces.  This  artift  is  remarkahle  for  having  borrowed  no* 
diing  from  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  nam 
in  his  pictures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  coIourii^»  hb 

Eincil ;  and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good, 
is  out-lines  are  not  corred>  but  their  gufto  is  great.  He 
found  out  certain  natural  and  unaflfe&d  gtaces  for  hb 
madonnas,  his  faints,  and  little  children,  which  woe  p»> 
culiar  to  him.  His  pencil  .was  both  tsSj  and  ddi^tful: 
and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted  with  gieat  fliengdii 

Srreat  heightening,  and  livelinefi  of  colours^  in  which  nooe 
urpailed  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  diflribiite  Ut 
lights  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  whoUy  peculiar  to  himilelf ; 
vmich  gave  a  great  force  and  great  roundneft  to  his  figuicsi 
This  manner  confifts  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  tbea 
making  it  lofe  itfelf  infenflbly  m  the  dark  Ihadowing^ 
which  he  placed  out  of  the  mafles.  In  the  conduft  aw 
finishing  of  a  pidure,  he  is  faid  to  have  done  wondeo;  for 
he  painted  with  fo  much  union,  that  his  greateft  woiks  fatm 
to  have  been  finiihed  within  the  compsis  of  one  daj:  anl 
appear,  as  if  we  faw  diem  from  a  looking  gk&.  His  had* 
fchapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figures. 

Correggio  (pent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Paima ;  sni 
notwithi^ding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  anddic: 
high  reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poori  and 
always  obliged  to  work  hard,  fos  the  maintienance  <tf  kb 
family,  which  was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  ni 
modefl  in  his  behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  madi 
lamented  in  1534,  when  he  was  but  forty  years  of  ttg^  Ths 
caufe  of  his  death  was  a  little  fingular.  Going  to  itaaf 
fifty  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  in  a  ibtf 
of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos.  This  was  a  gRtf 
weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to  carry  it,  though  itm^ 
in  the  midfl  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fatigaed; 
in  which  condition,  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water,  kt 
brought  on  a  pleurlfy,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CORYATE  (Thomas)  a  very. extraoidinarv  paio% 

who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  fbUic^  ii* 

the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at  Odcombe  in  Somerief* 

Wooa*i       Ihire,  in  the  year  1577.    He  became  a  commoner  trfGIPt* 

Ow*       ccfter  hall  in  Oxford  in  1596 ;  whete  continuing  about  dn* 

years,  he  attained,  by  mere  dint  of  memory,  tofomeitf 

in  logick,  and  to  more  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 

After  he  had  been  taken  home   for  a  time>  he  west  w 

.    LoodoB, 
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LoodoU)  and  was  itccived  into  the  family  ot  Heilry  prince 
of  Wales.     In  this  fltuation  he  fell  into  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  ftriuige  mixture 
of  fenfe  and  foUy,  made  him  their  whetflonej  and  foy  iay$ 
or.  Wood,   he  became  too  much  known  to  aJl  the  world* 
In  the  year  1608,  he  took  ajourney  to  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
oumy,  &c.  and  at  his  return  publifhed  his  travels   undet 
this  dtle ;  Crudities  haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  tra-* 
vels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italv,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts| 
of  high  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.    Lond.  1611,410* 
This  work  was  uihered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombian 
banquet,  confifting  of  near  fixtv  copies  of  verfes,  made  by 
the  beft  poets  of  that  time ;  wnich,  if  thev  did  not  make 
mr.  Coryate  pafs  with  die  world  for  a  oran  of  great  parts  and 
learoing,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fale  of  his  book* 
Among  tbefe  poets  were  Ben.  Johnfon,  fir  John  Harrington^ 
Inigo  Jones  the  archited,  Chapman,  Donne,  Drayton,  &c« 
In  th(  yjear  161 2,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  liis  countrymen^* 
by  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he  took  s^ 
bog  and  large  journey,  with  intentions  not  to  return,  till 
he  had  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  about.    The  firft  place 
he  went  to  was  Conflantinople,  where  he  made  as  good 
obfervations,  as  be  was  capable  of  making ;  and  took  fromi 
thence  his  opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece* 
In  the  Hellefpont  be  took  notice  of  the  two  cafUes  Ceftos 
aad  Abydos,  which  Mufseus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander.    He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  fouad 
a  paflage  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  there  He  obferved  the 
pyramids  near  Grand  Cairo.    From  thence  he  went  to  Je- 
rufalem ;  and  (o  on  to  the  Dead  fea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to 
Babylon  in  Chaldea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Uf-^l 
pahan,  where  the  king  ufually  refided  i  to  Seras,  anciently 
called  Shuflian  ;  to  Candahor,  the  firft  province  north-eaft 
under  the  fubje^ion  of  the  great  mogul,  and  fo  to  Lahore, 
die  chiefeft  city  but  one  belonging  to  diat  empire.     From 
Lahore  he  went  to  Agra,  where,   being  well  received  bv 
the  EnglijQi  fad^ory,  he  made  an  halt.     He  ftaid  here  tifl 
he;  had  gotten  the  Turkifh  and  Morifco  or  Arabian  lan- 
guages, in  which  ftudv  he  was  always  very  apt,  and  fome 
Knowledge  in  the  Pernan  and  Indoftan  tongues.     In  both 
thefe  he  fuddenly  got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  maftery,  that 
they  were   of  great  ufe  tp  him  in  travelling  up  and  down 
the  great   mc^ul's  dominions.     In  the  Ferfian  tongue  he 
afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul  $  and  In  the 
Indoftan  he  had  fo  great  a  command,  th^t  Se  is  faid  to  have 
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filenceJ  a  laundry- woman,  belonging  to  the  Englifli  ambar* 
fador  in  that  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all  the  day  long. 
After  he  had  vifited  feveral  places  in  that  country,  he  'went 
toSurat  in  Eaft  India;  where  he  fell  ill  of  a  flux,  of  w^hich 
he  died  in  December  1617. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  dcfirc 

of  feeing  many  things,  which  fort   of  ambition   has    nerer 

been  reckoned  a  fymptom  of  folly :  nor  indeed  would  Coryatc 

have  pafled   for  luch  a  fool   as  he  has  done,  if  he   kad  not 

unluckily  fallen  into  the  hands   of  wits,  who,    by    vo^j  of 

diverting   themfelves,    expofcd   him.      He    had   ho\we\'er  a 

higher  opinion  of  himfelf,  than  was  fitting,  and  therefore 

was  not  a  little   mortified   when    any   thing    checked    it. 

Thus  when  one  mr.  Steel,  a  merchant,  and  fervant  to  the 

Eaft  India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas  Roc,  the  £nglifli 

ambaflador  at  Mandoa,  where  the  mogul  then  refided,  be 

told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England,  fince   he  few 

him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  of  him;   and  that 

upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels 

the  king  replied,  *'  Is  that  fool  living  ?"  Our  traveller  was 

equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when  upon  his  departure  frwn 

Mandoa,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  thats 

bill  to  receive  ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.     The  letter  was  di- 

reftcd  to  mr.  Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time  j   and  the 

paflfage  which  concerned   mr.  Coryate  was    this :     «'  Mr- 

**  Chapman,  when  you    (hall  hand  thefe  letters^    I  defire 

you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  them,  mr.  Thomas  Coryate, 

with  courtefie,  for  you  (hall  find  him  a  very  honeft  poor 

'*  wretch;"  &c.     This   expreflion    troubled    nir,   Ouyais 

extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his   mind.    He 

was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad ;  for  he  gave  <m^ 

that  there  was  great  expeftances  in  England  of  3ie  large  ' 

accounts,  he  fhould    give  of  his   travels,  after  his    retam 

home. 

What  became  of  tlie  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  m 
his  long  peregrinations,  no  body  knows;  only  thefe  fol- 
lowing, which  he  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  woe 
printed  in  his  abfence,  i.  Letters  from  Afmere,  thecowit 
of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  in  England 
concerning  the  emperor  and  his  country  of  Eaft  Indiai 
1616,  4to.  In  the  title  of  which  is  our  author's  pifhu^ 
riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  A  letter  to  his  mother  Gertmde^ 
dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft  India,  containing  the  fpeech  that 
he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  thePerfian  language.  3.  Ccr» 
tain  obfervations  from  the  mogul's  court  and  Eafl-  Indh. 
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4.  Travels  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Conftantinople  and 
other  places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  Journey  thence  tp 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  puruj, 
putus  Coryatus:  quintefcence  of  Coryate.  Spoken  extem- 
pore, when  nir.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of 
Troy,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  Englifh 
knight  of  Troy.  6.  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged. 
All  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  pilgrimages  of  Sam,  Puro- 
fefe.  7,  Diverfe  Latin  and  Greek  epiftles  to  learned  men 
beyond  the  fcas.     Some  of  which  are  in  his  crudities. 

COSIN  (John)  an  eminent  Englifli  prelate,  was  fon 
of  Giles  Cofin,  a  rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  in  that 
city  upon  the  30th  of  November  1594.     He  was  educated  vita  johan* 
in  the  free  fchool  there,  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  j «"»  Cofini 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  ^^j|^^^g^"* 
he  was  fucccfEvely  fcholar  and  fellow.     Being  at  length  i  Tboma' 
much  known  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  the  Smith  coa- 
year  1616,  an  offer  of  a   librarian's  place   from    Overall  J^*p^*- 
biftiop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Andrews  bifliop  of  ^to!  p/ J!*^* 
Ely,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former ;  who  dying  and  Bafirt*a 
in  1619,  he  became  dDmsftick  chaplain  to  Neile  biihop  of  ^"n«"l  fer- 
Durham.     He  was  made  by  this  patron  a  prebendary  of  JIJJ*^^^^^ 
l)urham  in  1624;  and  the  year  following  collated  to  the  Lond.  1675! 
archdeaconry  of  the  eaft  riding  in  the  church  of  York,  va-  8vo, 
cant  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakcfton,   whofe 
daughter  he  had  married  that  year.     On  the  20th  of  July  Smith  aad 
1626,  bifhop  Neile  prefented  him  to  the  rich  reftory  oi^^^^'  *• 
Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  i  the  parochial  church 
of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     About 
that  time,  havine  frequent  meetings  at   the  bi(hop  of  Dur-^ 
ham's  houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  divines  of 
that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans,  who 
fufpefted  him  to  be  popiflily  afFe<Sled  5  which  fufpicion,    as 
they  pretended,   was   greatly   confirmed    in   them    by  his 
Colleaion  of  private  devotions,  publifhed  in  the  year  1627, 
Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  colledion  was   drawn  up  at  the  Ibid.  p.  5, 6« 
command  of  king  Charles  L  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  protcftants, 
vrho  attended  upon  the  queen ;  and  by  way  of  preferving 
them  from  the  taint  of  fome  popifh  books  of  devotion,  that; 
were  fuppofed  to   be  thrown,  on   fet   purpofe,    about  the 
royal  apartments.     However  this   book  of  Cofin's,  though 
licenfed  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  was  very  ftriking  at  the 
firft  view ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  mocked 
Vith  it,  as  approaching  too  nearly  the  fupcrftitions  of  the 
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church  of  Rome,  The  top  of  the  frontifplect  had  the  mme 
of  Jefus  in  -  three  capital  letters,  I.  H.  S«  Upon  diefe 
there  was  a  crofs,  incircled  with  the  fan  fupported  by  two 
^ngck,  with  two  deyout  women  praying  towanls  it.  Buxton, 
Prynne,  and  other  celebrated  puritans,  attacked  it  very  fe- 
vcrely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  greatly  contributed  to 
jraw  upon  him  all  that  perfecution,  whicn  he  afterwards 
underwent. 

About  the  year  1628,  he  took  his  degree  of  dodor  in 
divinity;  and  the  (ame  year  was  concerned,  with  hisbic- 
threp  of  the  church  of  IDurham,  in  a  profecution  agaijift 
Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a   feditious  fernion 
preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  rfalm  xxxi.  7.     ^  I  bate 
^^  them  that  hold  of  fuperftitious  vanities."    Smart  was  de- 
graded, and  difpoflefled  of  his  preferments  ;  but,  as  we  (hall 
perceive  immediately,  was  afterwards  fufEciently  revenged 
of  Cofin  for  his  ibare  in  the  profecution.     In  the  year  1634, 
dr.  Cofin  was  deAed  mafler  of  Peter-hpufe  in  Cambri(%e; 
and  in  1640,  made  dean  of  Peterborough  by  king  Charles  L 
whofe  chaplain  he  then  was*     But  now  his  troubles  began: 
for  on  the   loth  of  November,  which  vras  but  three  days 
after  his  inftallation  into  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  Peter 
Smart  againft  him  vi^as  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  wfaerdo 
complaint  was  made  of  the  dodlor's  fuperftition,  ukl  inncH 
yations  in  the  diurch  of  Durham,  and  of  his  fevere  pn>- 
fi^ution  of  himfelf  in   the  high-commlffion-court.     Tte 
ended  in  dr.  Coin's  being,  upon  the  22d  of  January  1641-19 
feijueftrcd  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houfe  from  nis  cdde- 
iiaftical  benefices ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  firft  clergyman  in  thofe  times,  <  that  was  treated  in  tfast 
Walker't    manner.    On  thfe  15th  of  March  enfuing,  the  commens 
waiTa^^re^    fent  him  one  and  twenty  articles  of  impeachment  ^ainl 
covering  the  him,  tei^ding  to  prove   him    popifhly   affeAed  ;  ^nd  abeat 
•ccount  pf  the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  refiraint,  upon  a  funnifei 
J^^?X^"'that  he  had  enticed  a  voung  fcholar  to  popery:  aU  whkk 
rinpofthe  imputations  he  cleared  himfelf  eafily  from,  though  notwidh 
«Je«gr»        out  great  trouble  and  charge.     In  tne  year  1642,  being  con- 
?•  5^?        cerrjed  with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the   univerf^ 
of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  wat 
ejcded  from  hjs  mafterlnip  of  Peter-houfe  j   fo  that,  as  he 
Was  the  firft  who  was  fequeftred  from  his  ecdefiaftical  be- 
nefices, he  was  alfo  the -firft  that  was  difplaced  in  the  uni* 
Walker       verfity.     Thus  being  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  aid 
p.  »5?.'     I^ot  without  fears  of  fometbing  worfe,  be  reiblr^d  to  fcave 
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4he  kingdom,  and  retixc  to  Paris  i  which  accordingly  he 
xlid,  in  the  year  1643. 

Here,  by  die  king's  exrefs  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain 
,to  fuch  or  the  queen's  houfehold,  as  were  proteftants;  and 
>with  them,  and  odier  exiles  that  were  daily  ceforting  ihi- 
tfaer,  he  foraued  a.congregatiot^  that  was  held  at  firft  in  a 
^irivafee  houfe,  and  akerwacds  at  the  EnglifE  amhaflador's 
chapel.  Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings  affigned  him  in 
theljouvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  account  of  his.rela- 
tionto  queen. Henrietta.  Duringhis refidence in  this  place, Smith,  p« 
he  continued  firm  in  the  ;protjeftant  neligJon ;  ,reclaimcd^*»*** 
feme  who  had  gone  over  to  poperv,  and  confimied  others  - 
who  were  going ;  had  difputes  and  controverites  with  je- 
fuits  and  Romiih  priefts;  and,  as  we  {hall  fee  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  works,  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  againft 
them.  One  accident  befell  him  abroad,  which  he  often 
fpokc  of  as  the  moft  fenfible  affli^ion  to  him,  that  ever 
he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  whole  life;  and  that  was, 
ills  only  ion's  turning  papift.  This  fon  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fohool,  .as  were  maiiy  others 
of  our  youths,  during  the  civil  war.;  and  occanon  was 
thence  taken  of  inveigling  him  into  the  popifh  religion. 
Jle  wts  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to  embrace  popery,  but 
atib  to  tske  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome :  and 
thou^  dr.  Cofin  ufed  all  the  ways  imaginable,  and  even 
the.audiority  of  the  French  king,  which,  by  his  intereft  h,e 
had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power,  and  from* 
-their  perfuafion,  yet  all  proved  inefFeflual.  Upon  this  he 
difinherited  him,  allowing  him  only  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  He  pretended  indeed  to  turn  proteftant^i^i^^*?* 
again,  butrelapfed  before  his  father's  deceafe.  '3»  »^» 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Cofin  returned  to 
England,  and  took  pofleffion  of  all  his  preferments ;  but 
•before  the  year  ^^as  out,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Durham, 
being  confecrated  upon  the  2d  of  December  1660.  As  foonBarire,p.4jf« 
<as  he  could  get  down  to  his  diocefe,  he  fet  about  reforming 
•many  abufes,  that  had  crept  in  there  during  the  late  anarchy; 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  charity  and  pub-» 
lick  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  mare  of  his  large  revenues, 
in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices  belonging  to 
'the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been  demcJifhed, 
or  negle^ed,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired,  for  in- 
'flance,  the  caftle  at  Biihop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country 
feat  of  the  bifhops  of  Durham ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
^ready  enlarged ;  and  the  bifhop's  houfe  at  Darlington, 
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then  very  ruinous.     He  alfo  enriched  his  new   chapel  art 
Aulcland,  and   that  at  Durham,  with  feveral  pieces  of  gilt 
plate,  books,  and  other  coftly  ornaments ,   the  charge  of 
all   which  buildings,  repairs,    and  ornaments,    amounted, 
according  to  dr.  Smith,   to  near  fixteen  thoufand    pounds; 
SflBith,        but  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds. 
P- *4'         He  likewife  built,  and  endowed  two  no fpitals;  the  one  at 
BriS^mca.   D"*2un  for  eight  poor  people,  the  other  at  Aukland  fcr 
four.     The   annual   revenue  of  the  former  was    fcventy 
pounds,  that  of  the  latter  thirty  .pounds:    and   near    his 
nofpital  at  Durham,  he  rebuilt  the  fchool-houfes,  which 
'     coft  about  three  hundred  pounds.     He  alfo  built   a  libnry 
near  the  caftle  of  Durham,    the  charge  whereof,  with  the 
pi£hires  with   which    he    adorned    it,  amounted    to  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the  value  of 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  alfo  an  annual  penflon  of  twenty 
marks  for  ever  to  a  librarian.     But  his  generoAty  in  this 
way  was  not  confined  within  the  precind^s  of  his  dioceie. 
He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of  the  chap>el  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  coft  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and 
gave  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of 
one  thoufand  pounds.     He  founded  eight  fcholarfhips  in  the 
fame  univerfity  :  namely,  five  in  Peter-houfe,  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  each,  and  three  in  Caius  collbge  of  twenty  nobles 
a-piece  per  annum :  both  which,  together  with  a  provifion 
of  eight  pounds  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe  two 
colleges  refpeAivcly,  amounted  to  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
■' Smith,        d|-ej   pounds.     To  mention  all  his  benefactions  would  be 
Biograph!     alnioft  tedious.     He  gave,  in  ornaments  to   the    cathedral 
Brit.  at  Durham,  forty  five  pounds  5  upon  the  new  building  of 

the  bifhop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards 
ere&ing  two  feilions  houfes  in  Durham,  one  thoufand 
pounds  I  towards  the  redemption  of  chriftian  captives  at 
Algier,  five  hundred  pounds ;  towards  the  relief  of  the  di- 
ftrefied  loyal  party  in  England,  eight  hundred  pounds; 
for  repairing  the  banks  in  Howdenfiiire,  a  hundred  marks; 
towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  fifty  pounds. 
In  a  word,  this  generous  bifhop,  during  the  eleven  years  he 
fat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have  fpent  above  two 
Fafire,  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 
p.  79,80,  fje  died,  upon  the  15th  of  January  1.671-2,  of  a  peSond 
dropfy,  when  he  was  in  his  78th  year,  after  having  been 
much  afflidfced  with  the  ftone  for  lome  time  before ;  and 
bis  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall  Weft* 
piipftcr  to  Biibop's  Aukland,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  wbe{e 
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it  was  buricfd  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,,  under 
a  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  a  plain  infcription  prepared     * 
by  the  biihop  in  his  life-time.     Bcfides  the  fon  already  men- 
tioned,, he  had  four  daughters.     By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  fums  of  money  to  charitable  purpofes :  to  be 
.diilributed  acnong  the  poor  in  feveral  places  a  fum  amounting 
to  near  four  hundred  pounds;  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
cathedra],  when  it  fhould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  whereof 
the  one  half  to  be  befiowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an 
infcription  in  memory  of  dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bifhop 
there,  whofe  chaplain  he  hsid  been,  the  re&  for  providing 
*fbxne  ufeful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  forty  pounds ;  towards 
the  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  Peter-houfe  cha- 
pel in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the   eafl  and  wefl  fides,  al- 
ready by  him  perfeded,  two  hundred  pounds ;  towards  the 
new  building  of  a  chapel  at  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge, 
fifty  pounds ;  to  the  children  of  mr.  John   Hey  ward,  late 
prd^endary  of  Litchfield,  as  a  teflimony  of  his  gratitude  to 
their  deceafed  father,  who  in  his  younger  years  placed  him 
with  his  uncle  bifhop  Overall,  twenty  pound  a  piece  ;  to 
ibme  of  his  domeflick  fervants  a  hundred  marks,  to  fome 
iifty  pounds,  and  to  the  refl  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and 
above  their  lafl  quarter's  pay.     In  his  will  alfo,   he  made  a  ^mith, 
large  and  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was  pai  cicularly  ^"  *5»  »^* 
explicit  and  emphatical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the  im-  ^^' 
pittation  of  popery  :  ^'  I  do  profefs,  fay's  he,  with  holy  ob- 
^'  fervation,  and  from  my  very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and 
*'  ever  have  been  from  my  youth,  altogether  free  and  averfe^ 
**  from  the  corruptions,  and  impertinent,  new  frangled,  or 
*^  papiftical  fuperftitions  and  do^rines,  long  fince  introduc- 
**  cd  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and  the  rules  and  cuf- 
**  toms  of  tne  ancient  fathers."     To  fay,  that  bifhop  Cofin  B»fi«,  p.j, 
i^as  a  papif):,  would  be  ridiculous :  yet  from  this  ihort  ac- 
count of  him  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  he  was   very 
folicitous  about  the  outfide  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  mag- 
nificence and  finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according 
to  the  articles  of  his  impeachment ;  that,  though  not  con- 
vi^ed  of  any  thing  papiflical,  he  was  found  adive   in  in- 
venting and  preffing  vain  and  infignificant  ceremonits  :  and 
this  indeed  was  the  true  character  of  archbifhop  Laud,  and 
.all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  bifhop  Cohn  was 
one. 

We  will  conclude  our  Account  of  this  excellent  bifhop  with 
.g  catalogue  of  bi3  works,  publifh^d  and  u^ipublifhed*     Now 
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.   beildos  the  ColleAion  of  private  dcFOtbfis  inentioned 
lie  publiihed  A  (cholaftical  hiflmy  of  the  canon  of  the  faok 
icripture:  or,  the  certam  and  indulMtable  boc^  thao^ 
as  they  are  received  in  the  church  of  England.    Land.  *i657, 
4to.  reprinted  in  1672.    This  hiftory  is  deduced  from  the 
time  of  the  Jewifh  cnurch,  to  the  year  1546 :    that  is,  le 
the  time,  when  the  council  of  Trent  corrupted,  and  made 
unwargantable  additions  to,  the  ancient  canon  of  tfaehofy 
fcriptures.    It  was  levelled  agatnft  the  papifts,  and  writtn 
while  the  author  was  in  exile  at  Earis.    It  was  dedicated 
*to  dr.  W.  Wren,  bifliop  of  'Ely,  then  a  prifener  in  tlie 
Tower ;  and  dr.  P.  Gunning,  afterwanls  bifliopof'tfaat  fee, 
BaiiTe,p.56..had  the  care  of  the  edition.     Thefe  were  all  that  werepiib- 
mnd  Smith,  .jjjhcd  j^  his  life-time  :  after  his  death  came  out,   i.  A  letter 
'*  '^*         to  dr.  Collier,  concerning  the  fabhath,  dated   from  Peler- 
houie,  Jan.  24^  1635.     This  was  printed  in  the  fifth  man- 
rber  of  the  Bibliotheca  literaria,  Lond.  1723,  4to.      2.  A 
letter  to  mr.  Cordel,  a  minifter  at  Charenton,  but  then  at 
•Blois,  who  feemed  fhy  in  communic?ating  with  the  pro- 
teftants  there,  upon  the  fcruple  of  their  inonlerhr  ordina- 
tion, dated  Paris  Feb.  7,  1650.    It. is, printed  at  the  end  of 
«  pamphlet,  intitlcd,  The  judgment  of  the  chuidh  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  cafe  of  lay*baptifm,  and  of  difienters'bapdfm. 
Lond,  1712.  8vo.  2d  coition.     3.  RegniAngliae  rdigio  ca- 
tholica,   prifca,  cafta,  deftecata:  omnibus  chriiliaius  mo- 
narchis,  principibus,  ordinibus,  oftenia,  anno*MOCtii.  This 
was  written  at  the  requell  of  ilr  ^Edward  Hyde,  afterwank 
in^tl^iS.  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of  England  $  and  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  dr.  Smith's  life  of  biihop  Cofin.    4.  HiAom 
tranfubftantiationis  papalis,  &c.  that  is,  tbehiftory  of  popilh 
tranfubftantiation.  Sec.  written  by  the  author  at  Paris,  for 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  irequcntiy 
attacked  upon  that  point  by  the  papifls.   It  -was  publimed  br 
dr.  Durell  at  London,  1675, 8vo,  andtranfiated  intoEi^lim 
by  Luke  de  Beaulieu.     There  is  a  fecond  part  ftill  in  mir 
P-  »6, 17.   .j^Qfcripj.,     ^,  Xhe  differences  in  the  chief  points  of  rdi- 
j_       ,    gion,  between  the  Roman  catholicks  and  us  of  the  cfauxdi 
**' P'  7'.q{  England  ;  together  with  the  agreements  which mc  for  oar 
parts  profefs,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  if  they  for  thein 
were  as  ready  to  accord  widi  us  in  the  fiune*     Writca 
to  the  counters  of  Peterborough,  and  'printed  at  -the  tai 
of  the  Corruptions  of  the  chmrh  of -Rome  hy  faifliop  BuH 
6.  Notes  on  the  book  of  Common  prayer.     Publimed  hf 
dr.  Nicholls  at  the  end  of  his  Comment  oa  the  bode  a 
Common  prayec,  hoadf  1710,  folio*    7.  'An  account  of  1 
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conference  in  Paris  between  C^ril  archbi fhop  of  Trapesond, 
^uid  dr.  John  Cofin;  printed  m  die  fame  book. 
•  The  following  pieces  were  alfo  written  by  biihop  Cofin, 
but  never  printed,    i .  Antafwer  to  a  popifh  pamphlet^  pre- 
tending tlKit  St.  Cyprian  was  a  papift.    2.  An  anfwer  to/our 
queries  of  a  Roman  catholick  about  the  proteftant  religion. 
3.  An  anfwer  to  a  paper  delivered  by  a   popifh  biihop  to 
the  lotd  Inchequin.     4.  Annales  ecclefidlici*   Imperfe£h 
5.  An  anfwer  to  father  Robinfon's  papers,  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  oidinations  of  the  church  of  England.  6.  Hif- 
toria  conciliorum.  Imperfedi;.  7.  Againft  the  forfakers  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  their  feducers  in  this  time  of  her 
trjral.    8.  Chronologia  facra.  ImperfeA.    9.  A  treatife  con- 
cerning the  abufe  of  auricular  confeffion  in  the  church  of 
Rome.     By  all  which  learned  works,  as  one  obferves,  and  Falkr^ 
his  abilities,  quick  apprehenfion,  (olid  judgment,  and  variety  ^^''^'^^ 
of  reading,  manifeft^d  therein,  he  hath  perpetuated  his  namep^°^     ' 
to  pofterity,  and  fufficiendy  confuted  at  die  fame  time  the  '  * 

c^mnies  induftrioufly  fpread  againft  him,  of  his  being  a 
papift,  or  popifhiy  afieded :  which  calumnies  brought  upon 
him  a  fevere  periecution,  followed  with  the  plunder  of  all 
his  goods,  the  fequeftradon  of  his  whole  eftate,   and  aBiognphit 
fcvcnteen  years  exile.  Brinanica, 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist)  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  Sorbonne,  and  king's  Greek 
profefibr,  was  born  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December  1627.     He  made  an   extraordinary  See  hit  life 
proficiency  in  the  languages  under  his  father,   when  very  *>y  Stephco 
young :  for  being,  at  twelve  years  of  age  only,  brought  into^yj^" *J^gj^  . 
tile  hall  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  Frencn  clergy  held  at  to  hit  edidoa 
^ante  in  die  year  1 641,  he  conftrued  the  NewTeftamcnt  inof  thePatret 
Greek,  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  firft  opening  of  diejjjj^^^j'j^ 
'book.     He  unfolded  at  the  fame  time   feveral  difficulties  l^  cierc  tt 
propofed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftru£bion  of  the  He-  An^fteniam 
"brew  language ;  and  explained   alfo  the  text  from  feveral'*  '7H« 
cuftoms  pnuS^ifed  among  the  Jews.    After  this,  he  dem<»i<- 
ilrated  feveral  mathematical  proportions ,  in  explaining  £u- 
dfd's  definitions.    This  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigv 
of  a  genius :  and  his  reputation  rofe  in  proportion  to  his 
advances  in  life.     In  the  year  1643,  he  took  a  mafter  of 
arts  degree,  a  bachelor  of  aivinity*s  in  1647,  andwaseleft- 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  2649.  In  the  year  1651,  he 
loft  his  father,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to 
fei)dewitl)  bis  children  in  the  year  1658:  and  he  lamented 
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)iim  much.  He  had  indeed  great  rcafon  to  do  fo-^  for  he 
had  taken  the  greateft  pains  and  care  imaginable  in  his 
education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cotelerius  to  his 
father,  which  Baluxius  has  given  us.  an  extradt  of.  *•  It 
*'  IS  not  in  my  power,  lays  he,  not  to  be  obedient  in  every 
**  refped  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innumerable  benefits  and 
*'  favours,  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
*•  living  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue 
**  nnd  learning,  which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me 
•*  from  my  infancy.  Now  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could 
**  own  himfelf  fo  much  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  be- 
*'  getting  him,  yet  fo  much  more  to  Ariftotle  for  forming 
^'  and  educating  him,  what  ought  not  I  to  acknowledge 
**  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have  been  both  a  Philip 
**  and  an  Ariftotle  to  me?" 

In  the  year  1654,  when  the  archbifhop  of  Embrun  retired 
into  his  diocefe,  he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him  as 
one,  who  would  be  an  agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude. 
Cotelerius  was  with  the  archbifhop  four  whole  years  i  but 
afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  complained  heavily 
of  the  want  of  books  and  converfation  with  learned  men, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  retreat.  He  declined  going 
into  holy  orders,  and  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  ecclefiaftica] 
antiquity.  The  Greek  fathers  were  his  chief  fludy :  he 
.read  their  'works  both  printed  and  manufcript  with  great 
exadbiefs  ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of 
them  into  Latin.  In  the  year  1660,  he  publifhcd  four 
Homilies  of  St.  Chryfoftom  uppn  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Daniel,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes. 
Then  he  fet  about  his  Colledlion  of  thofe  fathers,  who 
lived  in  the  apoftolick  age ;  which  he  publilhed  in  two 
volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  all  reviewed  and 
corre6led  from  feveral  mapufcripts,  with  a  Latin  tranflation 
and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  performance  are  very 
learned  and  very  curious':  they  explain  the  difHculties  in 
the  Greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hiftorical  pafTages,  and  fet 
matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light.  He  had 
.publifhed  this  work  fome  years  fooner ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  being  pitched  upon  with  monf.  du  Cange  to  re- 
view the  manufcripts  in  the  king's  library.  This  tafk  he 
entered  upon  by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years 
in  performing  it. 

In  the  vear  1676,  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr  in  the 
royal  academy  at  Paris,  which  poft  he  maintained  during 
1^19  lift  with  the  higheft  reputatiojit .  He  h^d  th^  year  be. 
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fore  put  out  the  firft  volume  of  a  work,  intitled,  Mo- 
numcnta  ecclefiae  Grajcae,  which  was  a  colle6tion  of 
Greek  trafts  out  of  the  king's  and  monf.  Colbert's  li- 
braries, and  had  never  been  publifhed  before.  .  He  ad- 
ded a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes ;  which,  though  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  upon  the  Patres  apoftolici,  are  faid  to 
be  very  curious.  The  firft  volume  was  printed  in  the  year 
1675,  the  fecond  in  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  He  in- 
tended to  have  continued,  this  work,  if  he  had  lived;  but 
death  fnatched  him  away.  His  age  was  not  great,  but  his  • 
conftituticn  was  broken  with  intenfe  ftudy.for  he  took 
vaft  pains  in  hfe  learned  performances,  writing  all  the  Greek 
text  and  the  verllon  on  the  fide  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ufmg  the  greateft  care  and  cxadlnefs  in  all  his  quotations. 
Upon  the  third  ofAuguft  1686,  he  was  feized  with  an  in- 
flammatory diforder  in  his  breaft,  which  required  him  to 
be  let  blood  :  but  Cotelerius  had  fuch  a  diflike  to  this  ope- 
ration, that,  fooner  than  undergo  it,  he  diflembled  his  ill- 
neft.  At  laft  however  he  confcntcd ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
for  he  died  upon  the  f  oth  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  was 
not  fixty  years  of  age. 

Befides  his  great  ikill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  antiquity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  probitv  and  can- 
dour. He  was  furprifin^lv  modeft  and  unpretending,  with- 
out the  leaft  tinflure  of  ftitFnefs  and  pride.  He  lived  par- 
ticularly retired,  made  and  received  few  vifits;  and  thus 
having  but  little  acquaintance,  he  appeared  fomewhat  me- 
lancholy and  referved,  whereas  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  re- 
ally of  a  frank,  converfable,  and   friendly  temper. 

COTES  (Roger)  an. excellent  mathematician',  philo- 
fopher,  and  aftronomer,  was  born,  upon  the  loth  of  July 
in  the  year  1682,  at  Burbage  in  Leiccfterfliire,  of  whicn 
place  his  father  was  reftor.  He  was  firft  placed  ^t  hci' ^h^^phi^ 
cefter  fchool;  where,  when  he  was  between  eleven  and  Britinnia. 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  difcovcrcd  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
the  matnematick;s.  This  being  obferved  by  his  uncle,  the 
reverend  mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imaginable  en- 
couragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  fend  him 
for  fome  time  to  his  houfe  in  Lincolnftiire,  that  he  might 
put  him  forward,  and  aflift  him  in  thofe  ftudies.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and  extenfive  knowledge 
in  mathematicks,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervedly 
famous.  He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent 
to  St.  Paul's  fchool ;  where,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Thomas 
Gale,  and  the  fucceeding  maftcr^  he  mad^  a  great  progrefs 
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in  dai&cal  learning ;  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as  toJ^eep 
a  conftant  correfpondence  with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  ma- 
thematicks,  hut  alfo  in  metaphyficks,  philolbphy^  and  di- 
vinity.   Tliis  fa&  is  laid  to  have  beoi  often  mentioned  by 

X^«  the  celebrated  profefTor  Saunderfon.    His  next  remove  was 

to  Cambridge ;  where,  upon  the  6th  of  April  1699,  he  was 
admitted  of  Trinity  college;  and,  at  Michaelmas  in  the 
year  1705,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henry  de  Gxey, 
fons  to  the  then  marquis,   afterwards  duke  of  Kent,  to 

ColIiiit*a     which  noble  family  mr.  Cotes  had  the  honour  to  be  rebted. 

JJ?y»  g^  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  Anthony  de  Grey,  the  rieht  cari 
'*"'  ^'^  '  of  Kent,  was  re£bor  of  Burbage  at  the  time,  that  ue  tide 
defcended  to  him  in  the  year  1639:  which  Anthony  de 
Grey  was  great  grandfather  to  Henry,  earl,  marquis,  and 
at  length  duke  of  Kent ;  to  whom,  as  defcended  from  a 
daughter  of  major  Farmer,  in  &e  fame  county,  mr.  Cotes 
was  nearly  related. 

In  January  1705-6,  he  was  appointed  profeffi>r  of  aflro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy,  upon  the  foundadoQ 
•  made  by  dr.  Thomas  Pliune,  archdeacon  of  Rochcfter ;  beii^ 
the  iirft  who  enjoyed  that  office,  to  which  he  was  unaoi- 
moully  cho&n,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  me- 
rits. He  took  his  mafker  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  i7o6i 
and  went  into  holy  orders  in  the  year  17 13.  The  iame 
year,  at  the  defire  of  dr.  Bentley,  he  publHhed  at  Cam- 
Dridge  the  fecond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  ^fewton's  Mathema- 
tica  principia  philofophiae  naturalis;  and  inferted  all  the 
improvements,  which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time. 
To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  moft  admirable  preface,  m 
which  he  explained  the  true  method  of  philofophifing,  fliewed 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian  philofophy  was 
built,  and  refuted  the  objections  of  the  Cartefians  and  all 
other  philofophers  againft  it.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  tran* 
icribe  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  editof 
has  given  an  anfwer  to  thofe,  who  fuppofed,  that  gravinr 
or  attra£Uon,  in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  iyft:em,  was  in  no  witt 
a  clearer  principle,  and  fitter  to  e]q>lain  the  phcenomena 
of  nature  upon,  than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripate' 
ticks ;  becaufe  there  are  flill  philoloj^ers,  fuch  as  they  are^ 
who  perfifl  in  the  fame  abfurd  fuppofition.  Gravity,  bf 
the  obje(9:or$,  is  an  occult  caufe;  and  occult  caufes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.  To  whom  mr.  Cotes 
replies,  that  ^^  Occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  exifleoce 
*<  is  moft  clearly  demonftrated  by  obfervation  and  cxperi* 
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^  mtnty  but  thofe  only  wbofe  exiftence  Is  occult,  fictitious,' 
**  and  fupported  by  no  prods*  Gravity  therefore  can  ne- 
<^^  ver  be  called  an  occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions; 
**  fincc  it  has  been  demonftrated  from  the  phcsnomena,  that 
^^  diis  quality  really  exifts.  Thofe  rather  have  recoiufeto 
^  occult  cauies^  wno  make  vortices  to  govehi  the  heavenly 
*^  motions;  vortices,  compofed  of  a  matter  intiiely  fidi* 
^*  tious,  and  unknoimi  to  the  fenfes.  But  iltall  gravity  there-* 
<^  fore  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account  be  * 
^  baniihed  from  philofoph^,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity 
^<  is  occult,  and  as  yet  undifcovered  i  Let  thofe,  who  affirm 
^  this,  beware  of  laying  down  a  principle,  which  will: 
**  ferve  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  phi<* 
*^  loibphy,  that  can  be  eftabliihed.  For  caufes  always  pn>- 
*^  cecd,  Dy  an  uninterrupted  conneidon^  from  thou:  diat 
<^  arc  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more  flmple;  and  when 
*<  you  fhall  have  arrived  at  the  moft  fimple,  it  will  be  ini*« 
^<  poffible  to  proceed  farther.  Of  flie  moft  firaple  caufe 
'<  dierefore  no  mechanical  folution  can  be  given;  for  if 
*^  there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple.  Will  yoa 
'*  then  call  thefe  moft  funple  caufes  occult,^  and  banifli  tfaen^ 
<^  irom  philofophy  ?  you  may  fo;  but  you  muft  banifli  at 
<^  the  fame  time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe 
*^  again  that  depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till 
^'  pbilofophy  at  length  will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of 
^  caufes,  that  there  will  not  be  one  left,  whereon  topnete^* 
«*  build  it/'  Pti-cip, 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  fu'  Ifaac  Newton's  Pnn-  JJJJ'"**' 
cipia  added  greatly  to  the  reputation,  mr.  Cotes  had  already  n},^^ 
acquired,  among  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro-  Gut.  ijwp 
feund  knowledge  in  the  abftrufeft  parts  of  mathemadclcs :  nor 
was  the  high  opinion  the  publick  now  conceived  of  him  in  the 
leaft  diminiflied,  but  rather  much  increafed,  by  feveral  pro- 
dudions  of  his  own,  which  afterwards  appeared.  He  gave 
a  defcription  of  the  great  meteor,  that  was  feen  on  the  6th 
of  March  17 15-16,  which  was  publiflied  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfadtions,  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind 
laim  alfo  fome  admirable  and  judicious  tnuSte,  ^rt  of  which, 
fince  his  deceaie,  have  been  publifhed  bv  dr.  Robert  Smith, 
his  coufin  and  fuccefibr  in  his  profeflbrihip,  now  maftel*  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  His  Harmonia  raenfurarum, 
&c.  that  hj  Harmony  of  meafures,  or,  Analyfis  and  fyn* 
thefts  advanced  by  the  meafures  of  ratios  and  angles, 
was  publifhed  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1722,  in  4to;  and 
dtdioated  to  dr.  Mead  by  the  learned  editor,   who,  in  an 
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Acgznt  and  alFedlionate  preface  eives  us  a  copious  Accoiinf 
of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of 
fuch  other  of  the  author's  works,  as  are  yet  unpubliihed. 
He  tells  us,  how  much  this  work  was  admired  by  profedbr 
Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  vras  to  dr.  Bent- 
ley.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  mifcellaneous  woiics  annexed 
t#  the  Harmonra  menfurarum,  is.  Concerning  the  eftima- 
tion  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematicks.'*  The  fecond  is, 
Concerning  the  differential  method ;  which  he  handles  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  difFbrent  from  fu:  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife 
upon  that  fubjeiSl,  having  wrote  it  before  he  had  (een  that 
treatife.  The  name  of  the  third  piece  is  Canonotechnia,  or 
concerning  the  con(lru6tton  of  tables  by  difFerenccs.  The 
book  concludes  with  three  fmall  trads  Concerning  the  de- 
fcent  of  bodies,  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid, 
and  the  motion  of  projeftiles :  which  tra^,  the  editor  in- 
forms us,  were  all  compofed  by  mr.  Cotes,  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Compendium  of  arithmetick, 
of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptricks,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  curves.  Beiides  thefe  pieces  in  Latin,  he  drew  up  a 
courfe  of  hydroftatical  and  pneumatical  lectures  in  Englifli, 
which  were  publiihed  by  dr.  Smith  in  the  year  1737,  and  arc 
held  in  high  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematicks  died,  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  univernty,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  upon 
the  5th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  ;  for  he 
was  ^vanced  no  farther  than  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college  ;  and 
an  infcription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
had  a  very  beautiful  perfon.  It  was  written  by  the  celebrated 
dr.  Bendey,  who  was  his  conftant  friend  and  patron,  and 
runs  in  the  following  terms  : 

H.  S.  E. 
Rogerus  Roberti  filius  Cotes, 
Collegii  hujus  S.  Trinitatis  focius, 
Aftronomix  et  experimentalis  philofophiae 
Profeflbr  Plumianus  : 

Qui 
Immatura  morte  praereptus, 
I'auca  quidem  ingenii  fui  pignora  reliquit, 

Sed  egregia,  fed  admiranda. 
Ex  inaccefiis  mathefcos  penetralibus 
Felicii  foleilia  turn  primum  eruta. 
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l\>ft  magnum  illiim  Newtonum 
Societads  hujus  fpes  altera 
£t  decus  gemellum. 
Cui  ad  fummam  dodtrinse  laudem 
Omnes  morum  virtutumque  dotes 
In  cumulum  accefferunt : 
Eomagis  fpedabiles  amabilefque, 
Quod  in  formofo  corpore  gratiores  vertirent. 

Natus  Burbagii  in  Agro  Leiceftrienfi 
Jill.  X.  1682 j  obiit  Jun.  v*  17 16. 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert)   a  moft  eminent  Englidl 
antiquarian,    was  Ton  of  Thomas  Cotton,   efq;  defccnded 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Denton  in  Hunting- 
donfhire  upon  the  22d  or  January,  1570.     He  was  of  Tri-Y'^'i.®''^' 
nity-coUege    in  Cambridge,    where   he  took  a  bachelor  of  JJjjjjjj  ^^"* 
arts  degree  in  «the  year  1585  ,   and,  fome  little  time  after,  (cripu^p.  x« 
went  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf  known,    and 
;Was  admitted  into  a  fociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met  at  ftated 
feafons  for  their  own  amufement.     Here  he  indulged  his  na-  ib.  p.  7,  8. 
tural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
•his  age,  began  to  collet  ancient  records,   charters,  and  o^ 
ther  manufcripts.     In  1600  he  accompanied  mr.  Cambden  to 
Carlifle,    who  acknowledges  himfelf  not  a  little  obliged  to 
Urn,  for  the  fervices  he  did  him  in  carrying  on  and  perfe&ing 
liis  Britannia ;  and  the  fame  year  wrote  A  brief  abftra£l  of  ibid,  p.  9. 
the  queflion  of  precedency  oetween   England  and  Spain. 
This  was  occafioned    by  queen    Elizabeth's   defiring  the 
thoughts  of  the  antiquaries  fociety  upon  that  point,  and  is 
Jlill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.     Upon  the  acceffion  of  See  Cafley't 
.king  James  L  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  <^**^osue, 
during  this  whole  reign  was  very  much  courted,  admired,  ^'  ^  ^* 
and  efteemed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confultcd 
as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  counfellors  and  minifters  of  ftate, 
upon  very  difficult  point  relating  to  our  conflitution.     In  Vita  Cot- 
the  year  1608,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  p°" '  °" 
to  enquire  into  the  flate  of  the  navy,    which  had  lain  ne- 
.gleded  ever  fince  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  drew 
up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings  to  be  prei'ented  to  the  ^^id,  p.  14. 
king,     which  memorial  is  flill  extant   in  the    Cotton    li- 
brary.    In  the  year    1609,    he  wrote   A  difcounb   of    the 
lawiulnefs    of    combats    to   be  performed    in  the    prefence 
of  the   king,    or  the    conftable  and  marfhal   of   England, 
which  was  printed  in   1651    and  in    1672.     He  drew  up 
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alfo  the  fame  year  An  anfwer  to  fuch  motives  as  were  of- 
fered by  certain  military  men  to  prince  Henry,  to  in- 
cite him  to  afFe^l  arms  more  than  peace.  This  was  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  remains  ftill  in  manu- 
Cott.  libr.  fcript.  New  projeds  being  contrived  to  repair  the  rc^ 
revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquandered,  none  pleafed 
the  icing  fo  much,  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights, 
called  baronets ;  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  done  great 
fervice  in  that  affair,  was  chofen  to  be  one,  being  the  twen- 
ty-ninth baronet  that  was  created. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate 
the  behaviour  and  aftions  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots, .  from 
the  fuppofed  mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Xhuanus ; 
and  what  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjed,  is  thought  to  be  inter- 
wove nin  Cambden's  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  elfe  prim- 
ed at  the  end  of  Cambden's  epiftles.  In  the  year  x6i6  die 
king  ordered  him  to  examine,  whether  the  papifts,  whofe 
numbers  then  made  the  nation  uneafy,  ought,  by  the  lavs 
of  the  land,  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  this 
Vita  Cot-  tafk  he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upoa 
tojii^  p.  J  7.  ^^^^  occafion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  publlfli- 
ed  afterwards  in  the  year  167  a,  among  Cottoni  poftbuma. 
It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  he  compofed  a  piece,  fi3 
preferved  in  manufcript  in  the  royal  library,  intitled,  Coafi- 
derations  for  the  repreflinge  of  the  encreafe  of  preeits,  jefiiits» 
and  recufants,  without  drawinge  of  blood.  He  ^was  alfo  em- 
ployed by  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match  betweca 
prir.Cv-  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  9 
fhew,  by  a  (hort  examination  of  the  treaties  between  Eng* 
land  2ma  the  houfe  of  Auftiia,  the  unfaithfulneis  and  infift* 
cerity  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  prove,  that  in  all  their  tranfifeffr* 
«...  ons  they  aimed  at  nothing  but  univerial  monarchy.     Tkis 

piece  is  printed  among  Cottoni  p<^huma,  under  the  title  oft 
A  remonftrance  of  the  treaties  of  amity,    &c.     He 
likewife  a  vindication  of  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
the  innovations,  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by  the  puniiiNb 
intitled.  An  anfwer  to  certain  arguments  raifed   from  6^ 
pofed  antiquity,    and  urged  by  fome  members  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove,  that  ecclefiaftical  laws 
Ibid.  p.  21.  jQ  ije  enacted  by  temporal  men.     In  the  year  1621,  he 
pofth?,mT'  P^'^^  ^  relation  to  prove,   that  the  kings  of  England 
p.  102.  '    been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  < 
eel  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,   peace, 
war,  which  was  printed  firfl  in  1651,  then  in  1672 
Cottoni  pofthuma,  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of 
ahtiquity  and  dignity  of  parliaments.    Being  a  member  of 
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BrA  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  be  joined  in  complaining 
of  the  grievances,  which  the  nation  was  then  faid  to  groan 
under  ^  but  was  alwavs  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  fafety  of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  na* 
tion's  advantage. 

The  other  works  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  not  already  men- 
tioned, are,  i.  A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves,  and  exceeded  their 
commiffion.    2.  That  the  fovereign's  perfon  is  required  in 
the  great  councils  or  aflemblies  of  the  ftates,  as  well  at  the 
confultations  as  at  the  conclufions.     3.  The  argument  made 
by  the  command  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out  of  the  a<3s 
or  parliament  and  authority  of  law  expounding  the  fame,  at 
a  conference  with  the  lords,    concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
perfon  of  every  freeman.     4.  A  brief  difcourfe  concerning 
the  power  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  parliament  in  point 
of  judicature.     Thefe  four  are  printed  in  Cotton!  pofthuma, 
5.   A  fhort  view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  written  in  1614,    and  prefented  to  king 
James  I.  printed  in   1627,  4to,    and  reprinted  in  Cottoni 
pofthuma.     6.  Money  railed  by  the  king  without  parliament 
from  the  conqueft  until  this  day,  either  by  impofition  or  free 
^ft,  taken  out  of  records  or  ancient  regiilers,  printed  in  the 
royal  treafur}''  of  England,  or  general  hiftory  of  taxes,    by 
captain  J.  Stevens,   ovo.     7.  A  narrative  of  count  Gunda- 
mor's  tranfkiSHons  during  his  embafly  in  England,  London, 
i659>  4to.     He  wrote  books  upon  feveral  other  fubjefts, 
that  remain  in  manufcript :    namely.  Of  fcutage.  Of  enclo- 
fures,  and  converting  arable  land  into  pafture  j  Of  the  anti- 
quitVy  authority,  and  office  of  the  high  fteward  and  marfhal 
of  England  ;  Of  the  antiquity,  etymology,  and  privileges  of 
caftles ;  Of  towns  ;  Of  the  meafurcs  of  land ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity of  coats  of  arms ;  Of  curious  colleftions ;  Of  milita- 
ry affairs;  Of  trade;    Colleftions  out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
■dent,  different  from  thofe  that  were  printed,  but  falfly,  un-  Preface  to 
ier  his  name,  in  the  year  1657,  by  William  Prynne,  efq;thc3dvo- 
He  likewife  made  colleftions  for  the  niftory  and  antiquities  of  ij^J^^J*/^ 
Huntingdonfhire  ;  and  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  ac- hiftory  of 
Qount  of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  in  tliefe  iflands,  from  the  England, 
firft  reception  of  it  here  to  the  reformation.     The  firft  partP-  9«         J 
of  this  defign  was  executed  by  archbifhop  Ufher,  in  his  book, 
Dc  Britannicarum  ecclefiarum  primordiis,  compolcd  probably 
It  the  requeft  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left  eight  volumes  Cottoni  rita 
af-  coJlcftions  for  the  continuation  of  that  work.  *  ^  ' 
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But  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  0 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  lervicc  to 
learning,  by  fecuring,  35  he  did,  his  valuable  library  for  the 
ufc  of  pofterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.     It  is  for  this  li- 
brary, that  he  is  now  moft  famous  ;  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  be  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.   It 
confifts  wholly  of  manufcripts;    many  of  which    being  ia 
loofe  (kins,  fmall  trads,   or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufecl  feveral  of  them  to  be  bouixi 
up  in  one  cover.     They  relate  chidly  to  the  hiftory  and  an- 
'  tiquities  of  Great-Britain  tmd  Ireland,  though  the  ingenious 
colleftor  refufed  nothing  that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  any 
point  of  learning.     He  lived  indeed  at  a  time  when  he  hai 
great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a  fine  collcftion :  when 
there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  remaining  in  private 
hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  monafteries  at  their 
diffolution,   and  from  our  univerfities  and  colleges  at  their 
vifitations :  when  feveral  learned  antiquarians,  fuch  as  Jofcc- 
line,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Elfmge,   Camhdcn, 
and  others,    died,  who  had  made  it  their  chref  btifineis  to 
fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monaftical  libraries : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  maftcr  of  aD 
Chamber-    that  he  thought  valuable  in  their  ftudies.     This  library  was 
fent  ftltc'^  placed  by  fir  Robert  Cotton   in  his  own  houfe  at  Wcftmin- 
Great-Bri-  ftcr,  near  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  very  much  augment- 
uin,p.ai7,ed  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  fir  Thomas  ana  fir  John  Cotton. 
a.i8,  edit,    j^^   ^j^^   reign  of  king  William,    an  aft  of  parliament  wu 
^^^'  made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  preferving  t^.at  lihraiy,  in 

in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pUblick;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  otherwifc  difpofed  of 
and   embezzled.     Sir  John,    great  grandfon  of   fir  Robert 
Cotton,  having  fold  Cotton-houfe  to  the  late  queen  Anne, 
to  be  a  repofitory  for  the  Royal  as  well  as  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary, an  aft  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  ma- 
jcfty's  purchafe  of  that  houfe ;  and  both  houTe  and  libraiy 
was  fettled  and  vefted  m  truftees.     The  books  were  then 
removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  ve- 
ry damp;  and  Cotton-houfe  was  fet  apart  for  the  ufc  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  who  had  there  the  Royal  and  Cotto- 
nian  libraries  under  his  care.     Some  years  after  the  Cottoni- 
an  library  was  removed  into  a  houfe  near  Wcftminftcr-abbcy, 
purchafcvl  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Alhbuniham*;    where  i 
fire  happening*  upoh  the  23d'  of  Oftober,    1731%   one  hun* 
dfcd  and  eleven  books  were  loft,  burnt,  or  intirely  defaced, 
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.and  ninety  nine  rendered  imperfeft.  It  was,  thereupon  re- 
moved to  the  new  dormitory,  and  afterwards  to  the  old 
.dormitory,  belonging  to  Weftminfter  fchool. 

It  is  almoft   incredible,  how  much   we  are  indebted   to 
this  library,  for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country:  wit- 
;iefs  the  works  of  fir  Henry  Spdman,  fir  William  Dugdale, 
the  Decern  fcriptores,  dr.  Gale,  bifhop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
the  reformation,   Strype's  works,    Rymer's  Fcedera,  ftveral 
pieces  publifted  .by  T.  Hearne,  and  every  book  almoft  that 
hath  appeared  fmcc,  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities 
jof  Great-Britain  and  Irel^md.     Nor  was  fir  Robert  Cotton 
Jefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  ofher  colleftions  in 
his  life-time.     Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  faid  to  owemoft 
of  its  value  and   its   ornaments  to  fir  Robert  Cotton:   and  Vita  Cottoni 
mr.  Cambden  accknowlcdges,    that  he  received  thofe  coins' ^'"■•*^» 
in  the  Britannia  from  his  coUeflion.     To  mr.  Knolles,  au-^  ^^' 
jthor  of  the  Turkifli  hiftory,  he  communicated  authentick 
letters  of  the  mafters  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and   the 
difpatches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflador  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth  to  the  Porte':    to   fir  Walter  Raleigh,  books   and 
materials  for  the   fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  never  pub- 
liflied :  and   the  fame  to  lord  Verulam,'  for  his  hiftory  of 
Henry  VII.     The  famous  mr.  Selden  was  highly  indebted  I^»<1-  p.  25. 
to  the  books  and  inftruftions  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as   he 
thankfully  acknowledges  in   more  places  than   one.     In  sl  DeHicat. 
word,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron  ^"*^*^or. 
pf  all  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houfe  and  library  were  oahc  hiftory 
always  open  tp  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons.  oftiih<«. 

He  died  of  a  fever,  in  his  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  upon  the 
6th  of  May  1631,  aged  fixty  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days.  He  married  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  William  Brocas  of  Thedingworth  in  the  coun- 

¥of  Leiceftcr,  efq;  by  whom  he  left  one  only  fon,  fir 
homas  Cotton,  bjirt.  Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft 
have  had  many  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  indeed  he 
yas  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  virtuofi  and  learned 
in  his  pwn  country,  but  with  many  alfo  of  high  rcputatio|i 
abroad;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis  Sweertius,  Andrew 
Duchefne,  John  Bourdelot,  Peter  Puteanus,  Nicholas  Fa- lUd.  p.  36. 
bricius  Peirefkius,  &c. 

COTTON  (Charles)  efq;  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
good  family  in  Staffbrdfliire,  who  lived  ii^  the  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  II.  He  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for 
poetry^   and  was  particularly   famous   for  burlefque  verfe. 

I  i  3  He 
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He  tranflatcd  one  of  Corncille's  plays,  caHed  Horace,  a  tra- 
gedy, printed  in  the  year  167 1.  He  puWiflied  a  volume  of 
Sterns  on  feveral  occafions.  The  wonders  of  the  peak  in 
erbylhire.  Scarronides :  or  Virgil  traveftie.  Luci2Ln  bui- 
lefqued  :  or  the  ScofFer  fcofFed.  A  new  edition  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  year  175 1.  But  the  chief  of  all  mr.  Cotton's 
produ£lions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  defcrves  the  beft  of 
his  countrymen,  feems  to  be  his  tranflation  of  Montaigne's 
effays.  This  was  dedicated  to  lord  George  Saville,  •  mar* 
quis  of  Hallifax  -,  and  mr.  Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very 
polite  letter  from  that  lord,  which  as  it  gives  an  high  idea 
of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance,  I  will  here  take  upon 
me  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe. 

«  Sir, 

*'  I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  ghring 
*'  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance ;  that 
*'  alone  would  have   been  a  welcome  prefent,  but  when 
**  joined  with  the  book  in  the  world,  I  am  the  beft  cntcr- 
**  tained  with,  it  raifeth  a  ftrong  defire  in  me  to   be  better 
*'  known,  where  I  am  fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.     I  have 
*^  till,  now  thought  wit  could  not  be  tranflatcd,  and  do  ftiD 
*'  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impof- 
*'  fible,  except  by  one  whofe  genius  cometh  up  to    that  of 
*'  the  author.     You  have  fo  kept  the  original   ftrength  of 
**  his  thought,  that  it  almoft  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the 
*'  tranfmigration  of  fouls ;  and  that  he  being  ufed  to   hills 
**  is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England, 
**  for  doing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afFord 
**  him.     He  hath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition: 
'^  to  tranfplant  and  make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable 
**  acquifition  to  us,  but  a  juft  cenfure  of  the  critical  im- 
**  pertinence  of  thofc  French  fcribblers,  who  have  taken  pains 
•*  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  leflen  the  reputa- 
**  tion  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made  too  big 
**  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exaftnefs  of  a  ftudied  ftile.     He 
**  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  iheweth,  by  a  gcnc- 
^'  rous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  v/rite  for  praifis, 
"  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  pifture  of  himfelf  and  of 
*'  mankind.     He  fcorned  afFefted  periods,  or  to  pleaie  the 
"  miftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.    He  hath 
*'  no  afiec^tiuion  to  fct  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth  whoDy 
*^  upon  the   natural  force   of  what  is   his  own,    and  the 
"  excellent  application  of  what  he  borroweth, 

«  You 
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<^  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur 
*^  de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now 
*^  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you.  I  do  will-  • 
^^  ingly  yield,  which  is  no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to 
*^  a  more  profperous  lover ;  and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece 
*^  of  juftice  with  another,  pray  believe,  that  he,  who  can 

•  ^^  tranilate  fuch  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong,  muft 
^^  not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  being  his  very 
^  humble  fervant, 

Hallifax." 

Thus  far  the  teftimony  of  lord  Hallifax,  in  favour  of  our 
author's  tranflation ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  with- 
out great  merit,  when  fo  accomplifhed  a  judge  has  praifed 
itfo  highly,  Mr.  Cotton  died  fome  time  about  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  be  certain. 

COUEL  (Dr.  John)  a  very  learned  Engliih  divine, 
was  born  at  Horningfbearth  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1638, 
being  the  fon  of  William  Couel  of  that  place.  He  was  Biographia 
educated  in  clailical  learning  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Briuanica. 
Bury;  and  on  the  31ft  of  March  1654,  admitted  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which,  a^er  taking  his  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
eleiled  fellow.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  going,  in  the  year  1670,  as  chaplain 
to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaflador  from  king  Charles  II.  to 

•  the  Ottoman  Porte;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both 
him  and  his  fucceffor  fir  John  Finch,  for,  the  fpace  of  feven 
years.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  England,  namely  in  jyj^ 
the  year  1670,  he  was  created  doftor  in  divinity  5  ana  the 
fame  year  was  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  m  the  uni- 
yerfity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  5th  of  March  1680,  he  had 
inftitution  to  the  fine-cure  re<ftory  of  Littlebury  in  Effex,  to 
which  he  was  prefentcd  by  dr.  Gunning  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  and 

on  the  9th  of  November  1687,  was  inflalled  into  the  Chan-* 
cellorftiip  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  The  7th  of  July  1688,  hCj  . 
was  elefted  mafter  of  Ch rift's  college  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  ftation  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  alfo  reftor  of  Kegworth  in  the  county  of  Leiceftcr.  At 
length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  him- 
felf  informs  us  in  the  dedication  to  his  account  of  the  prefent 
Greek  church,  at  York,   in  Holland,   and  elfewhere,    he 

114.  arrived 
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arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end,  on  the  19th  of  December 

1722,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 

chapel  of  Chrid's  college,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his 

Ibid.  memory.     He  gave  a  bcnefa£tion  of  three  pounds  a  year  to 

the  poor  of  the  pariffa  of  Littlebury  abovementioned.    We 

Sfc  Cata-     44  aj-e  informed,  that  he  was  a  perfon  noted  for  polite   and 

cheers  a/      ^^  curious  learning,  Angular  humanity,  and  knowledge   of 

Cambrifige,  <*  the  world." 

^^  ^i^H^  ^°        Dr.  Couel  having,  during  his  refidence  of  feven  year^at 

Marga'V.'s   Conftantiuoplc,   had  an  opportunity  of  informing   himfelf 

funeral  fer-  wcll  of  tho  anclcnt  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greek  church, 

'"°"» '*-      and  haying  collcftcd  feveral  curious  obfervations  and  notices 

T.  Baker  ^r^'^ting  thereto,  digefted   them  afterwards    into  a    curious 

6.  o.  Lond.and  ufeful  book,  which  was  publifhed  not  long  before   his 

^7l8.  deceafe.     It  is  intitled,  Some  account  of  the  prefent  Greek 

'    church,  with  reflections  on  their  prefent  dodrine   and  dif- 

cipline :  particularly  in  the  eucharift,  and  the  reft  of  their 

f(^veh   pretended   facraments,    compared  with   Jac.   Goar's 

nptes  upon  the  Greek  ritual,  or  EyxoAonoN.     Cambridge 

MDCCXxii.  folio.     The  chief  occafiqn  of  this  work,  as  he 

tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  the  great  controver(y,  which 

for  feveral  years  was  warmly  debated  in  the  laft  century  by 

two  of  the  moft  eminent  aivines  of  France;  monfieur  Ar- 

nauld  do(^or  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifis, 

and  monfieur  Claude  minifter  of  Charenton,  in  behalf  of  the 

proteftants.     The  former  not  being  content  to  fay,  that  the 

church  in  all  ages  believed  tranfubftantiation,  did  alfo  po* 

fitively  affirm,  that  all  the  eaftern  churches  do  at  this  very 

day  believe  it,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the 

council  of  Trent.     Mr.  Claude,  in  anfwer  to  him,  brought 

moft  authentick  proofs  of  the  contrary :    upon   which  Ar- 

nauld  fet  all  the  mifTionaries  of  the  eaft  on  work  to  procure 

tcftimonies   for  him.     Thefe  by  bribe?  and  other  indirect 

means  they  obtained  in  fuqh  numbers,  that  there  w^as  ibon 

after  a  large  quarto  in  French  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  th^ 

names  of  patriarchs,  bifhops,  and  do^rs  of  thofe  churches, 

who  all  approved  the  Roman  doflrine.   But  moiifieur  Claude, 

having  had  moft  cei;tain  information)  by  means  of  a  French 

gentleman  at  Co}chis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teftimpnies  were 

mere  fiftions,    and  others  quite   different  fjiom  what  they 

were  related,  fent  fome  queries  into  the  eaft,  and   defired 

the  Englifli    clergymen   refiding  there,   to  enquire  of  the 

Greeks,  and  other  eaftern  chriftians  of  the  beft  note,  who 

had  no  connexions  with  theRom^nifts,  <<  Whether  tranfub^ 

*  ♦J  ilantiadopy 
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^y  fiantittion,  or  the  real  and  natural  change  of  the  whole 
**  fubftance  of.the  bread  into  the  fame  mimerical  fubftance, 
**  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be  an  article 
*^  of&ith   amongft  them,  and    the  contrary  be  accounted 
"  heretical  and  impious  ?"  This  fet  dr.  Couel  therefore  upon 
examining  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we 
have  the  refult  of  his  enquiry.     The  author  having  made  p^facc,  and 
vfe  of  feveral  curious,  and- before  unknown,   manufcripts,  Biographia 
took  care,  for  the  reader's  fatisfa6^ion,  to  depofite  them  in  Britan. 
Ae  late  earl  of  Oxford's  librarj'^,  at  Wimple  near  Cam- 
bridge. 

COUSIN  (John)   an  eminent   French    painter,  was 
horn  at  Succy  near  Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
vcntecnth  century  5    and  ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly 
in  his  youth,  that  he  became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially 
in  the  mathematicks,  which  is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  re- 
gularity of  defign.     By  this  means  he  was  correft  enough  .?*  **"^  • 
in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a  book  on  the  fubje<S  ;  paintcn. 
which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done   him  great  honour, 
and  undergone    feveral  imprei&ons.     He  wrote  alfo  upon 
geometry  and  perfpe6)ive.  Painting  on  glafs  being  very  much 
m  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  that,  than 
to  the  drawing  of  piftures.     Several  fine  performances  of  his 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens, 
and  fome  in  Paris ;   particularly  in   St.  Gervafe's  church, 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the  choir,  he  painted  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiftory  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  that  of  the  parajytick.     There  are  feveral  piftures  of  his 
doing  in  the  city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits.     But  the 
chief  of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  moft  eftecmed,  is  his 
picture  of  the  laft  judgment.    This  piece  is  in  the  facriftic  of 
the  minims  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  was  graved  by  Peter 
dc  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defigner.     This  pifture  (hews 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  Coufin's  genius,  by  the  number  of  the 
figures,  that  enter  into  the  compoiition  \  yet  is  fomewhat 
wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Counn  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant  general  of 
Sens,  and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of 
his  days.  His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  great. 
He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four 
kings  fucceflively ;  namely,  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made 
admiral  Chabot's  tomb,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans, 
belonging  to  the  celeftines  ia  Paris.     We  cannot  tell  cx- 

aaiy. 
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a^y,  in  what  year  Couim  died :  but  it  is  certain^  that  he 
was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 

CO  WELL    (dr.  John)  a  very  learned  and    eminent 
civilian,  was  born  at  Ernfborough  in  Devonihire,  about  the 

I 'ear  J  554;  educated  at  Eton  Ichool ;  and  eleffced  a  Scba^ 
^^^ ar  of  king's  college  in  Cambridge,   in    the    year   1570. 

"Woitbiesof  He  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  that  college;  and,  by 
Defodhire,  ^j^^  advice  of  Bancroft  bifliop  of  London,  applied  himfieif 
FuUer*'t       particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.     He  was  regulariy 
Worthies  inadmitted  to  the  degree  of  dodor  of  laws  in  his  own  univer- 
^^•'J!"'       fity;  and  in  the  year  1600,  was  incorporated  into  theiame^ 
Wood*!      de^ee  at  Oxford.     Soon  after  he  was  made  the  king's  pco- 
Fafti,  voLi.fe£>r  ofcivil  law  in  Cambridge,  and  about  the  €auaoc  tkot 
col.  i6o.     mafter  of  Trinity  hall.     His  patron  Bajicroft,    being   ad- 
**^''r^'Vanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1604^  and  be- 
'  ^ '  'ginning  to  project  many  things  for  the  fervice  of  chtin^ 
and  mXCy  put  him  upon    that  laborious  work,  which  he 
finiihed  in  about  three  years  time,  and  publilhed  at  Cam* 
bridge  in  1607.     The  title  of  it   runs  thus:  The  Inter- 
preter,   or    book  containing  the    figniiication  of   woids: 
wherein  is  fet  forth  the  true  meaning  of  all,  or  the  moft 
part  of  fuch  words  and  terms,  as  are   mentioned  in  the 
law-writers,  or  ftatutes  of  this  vi£bofiOus  or  renowned  king- 
dom, requiring  any  expofltion  or  interpretation,   &c.  410. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1609,  and  feveral  times  finoe, 
particularly  in  1638,  for  which  archbiOiop  Laud  was    le- 
fledied  upon ;  and  it  was  made  an  article  againft  him  at  his 
trial,  as  if  the  impreffion  of  that  book  had  been  done  by 
his  authority,  or  at  leaft  with  his  connivance,  in  order  to 
KJft»o^**»«  countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.     In  1677, 
trial  ©r*"  ^^^  1684,  it  was  publKhed  with  large  additions  by  Thomas 
Archbifliop  Manlcy  of  the  Middle  Temple,  efq;  and  again  in  1708  with 
Laud>p.z35*very  confiderable  improvements  by  another  hand :    in  ail 
which  latter  editions  the  exceptionable  paflages  have  beeo 
eorredlcd  or  omitted. 

In  the  mean  time  archbifbop  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  abilities  and  lea):ning  fhewn  in  The  interpreter, 
that  he  appointed  the  author  his  vicar-general  in  the  year 
x6o8:  nor  was.  this  performance  cenfured  for  fome  time. 
But  at  laft  great  offence  was  taken  at  it,  becaufe,  as  vtt 
pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too  freely,  and  with  ex* 
preilions  even  of  iharpnefs,  of  the  common  law^  and  taae 
eminent  profeffors  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular:  and  dus 
fired  dr  Edward  Coke  efpecially,  who  was  not  only  privatdf 
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concerned  for  the  hqnour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  cofA'^ 
mented  upon,  but  aifo  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profei&on.     Sir  Edward  took  all  occadons  to  affront 
him,   and   ufed  to   call  him  in   derifion  doctor  Cow-heel. 
He  -was    not  fatisfied  with  this  :    he  endeavoured  to  hurt 
him  with  the  king,  by  fuggefting  that   dr,  Cowell  *^  had 
**  difputed  too  nicely  upon  the  myfteries  of  this  our  too- 
•**  narchy,  yea,  in   lome  points  very  derogatory  to  the  fu- 
**  premc  power  of  this  crown  j  and  had  auerted,  that  the 
**  king's  prcrogitive  is  in  fome  cafes  limited."     This   was 
touching  king  James  in   a  moft  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
l>abl7  ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbifhop  had  not  flood  his 
frieiul.     Howevrf-  the  common  lawyers,  whofe  contefts  with 
"the  civilians  then  ran  very  high,  would  not  reft :  and  there- 
fore, as  they  found  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king, 
refolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  vrith  the   people.     Ac- 
cordingly they  reprcfented  him  now,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
rights    and  liberties   of  the   people ;  and  a  complaint  was 
carri^  up  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  refuk 
of  which  was,  that  the  author  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his    book  publickly  burnt.     Moreover  the   commons 
complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally  ftnick  at ;  and 
he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  afferting,  "  i.  That  the  king 
**  was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound  by  his  coronation- 
"  oath.     2.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceffitate,   that  the  king 
*^  fhould    call    a  parliament  to  make  laws,  but  might  do 
**  that  by  his  abfolute  power  :  for  that  voluntas  regis  with 
•*  him  was  lex  populi.     3.  That  it  was  a  favour  to  admit 
the  confent  of  his  fubjefts  in  giving  of  fubfidies.     4.  That 
he    draws    his    arguments   from   the    imperial  laws  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  which   are  of  ho  force   in  Eng- 
land."    The  commons    were    indeed  very  defuous    toWifaHanet 
proceed   criminally  againft   him  ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him,  }^///J?"' 
if  the  king  had  not  interpofed.     But  the  king  did  inter- w.  Petyt. 
pofe ;  and,  upon  his  majefty's  promife  to  condemn  the  doc-  p*  ^4; 
trines  of  the  book  as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them^  ^e^^n  ^' 
thev  proceeded  no  farther.  ^ol.  i.  p.  63, 

Ur.  Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he 
purfued  his  private  ftudies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long. 
Itwas  his  misfortune  to  be  affiif^ed  with  the  ftone,  for 
which  being  cut,  the  operation  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he 
died  of  it  upon  the  nth  of  Odober  161 1,  and  was  buried 
in  his  chapel  of  Trinity  hall,  where  there  is  a  plain  Latin 
infcription  to  his  memory.  Befides  The  interpreter,  he  had 
pubKflied  in  the  year  1005,  in  8vo,  at  Cambridge,  Inftitu-^ 

tiones 
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tiones  Juris  Anglicani,  &c.  That  is,  inilitutes  of  the  lawt 
Wood's  of  England  in  the  fame  method  as  Juftinian's  inAitutes.  He 
Fafti,ibid.    alfo  compofed  a  tra£l  De  regulis  juris,  of  the  rules  of  the 

law,  wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cafes  of  both 
See  pfcf  laws,  to  Ihew,  that  they*  both  Dc*rjiifed  of  one  foundation, 
to  the  '  and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubftance; 
reader  in  and  therefore  were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  thcj 
the  b*l'n*  eafdy  mis^ht,  to  be  attained  in  a  manner  with  ail  one  pains. 
Interpreter,  out  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  lalt  was  eyer  publuhed. 

sprat's  ac- 

coantofhis     COWLEY  (Abraham)  an  eminent    Englifli    poet, 
life  prefix^  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  year    i6i8.     Hi$ 
'  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before  his  birth,  he  yns 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  intereft  of  friends, 
procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  kine's  fcholar  in  Weftminiier- 
fchool.     The  occaiion  of  his  (irii  inclination  to  poetry  was 
Wood's       his  cafual  lighting  on  Spencer's  Fairy  queen.     "  I  believe,- 
Fafti  Pxon.  cc  f^ys  he,  in  his  Eflay  on  himfelf,  I  can  tell  the  particular 
^'  "•        «  little  chance  that  hlled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes  of 
**  verfcs,   as  have  never  fince  left  ringing  there.     For  I 
**  remember,  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  fome  plesr 
*'  fure  in  it,  there  was  wont  Xo  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour, 
*<  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  me  herfelf  never  in 
'*  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;  but  there  was 
•'  wont  to  lie  Spencer's  works.    This  I  happened  to  fall 
*'  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  ftories  of  the 
knights,    and  giants,  and  monfters,  and   brave  houfes, 
which  I  found  every  whercy  though  my  underftanding 
'*  had  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees   with  the 
**  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  numbers:  fo 
''  that  I  think    I    had.  read   him  all  over,   before  I  was 
Cowley's     ^*  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immedi- 
worksy        **  ately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch," 
▼d.  II.  8vo.     i,^  ^i^g  y^j^r  1633,  when  he  was  in  his  flxteenth  year, 
being  ftili    at  Weftminfter,  he  publiihed   a    collec^on  rf 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Poetical  bloifoms :  in  which,  fays 
bifhop  Sprat,  there  were  many  things,  that  might  well  be- 
come the  vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit.     Mr.  Cowley 
tells  us  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  fo  defe&ive  a  memory  at 
that  time,  that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  retain  the 
Ibid.  ordinary  rules  of  grammar :  however,  as  Sprat  obferves,  he 

abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by  converfing  with  the 
books  themfelves,  from  whence  thoie  roles  had  been  draws. 
He  wa^  rfcrtioved  from  Weftminftpr  to  Trinity  college  tn 
Cambridge^  where  he  wrote  fome,  ai|d  laid  tl^e  deilgns  of 
i  moft 
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ln6ft  of  thofe  mafcuHne  works,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lilhed.  In  the  year  1638,  he  publi(hed  his  Love's  riddle^  a 
paftoral  comedy,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Naufragium  joculare,  or 
The  merry  fhipwreck,  after  it  had  been  afted  before  th^ 
univerfity  by  the  members  of  Trinity  college. 

The  firft  occafion  of   his   entering    into  bufinefs    was, 
lays  the  author  of  his  life,  an  elegy  he  wrote    On  thesp„t,  &6, 
death  of  mr.  William  Hervey.     This  brought   him    into 
the  acquaintance  of  mr.  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his  de- 
ceafed  friend  i  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  principally 
this,  that  by  his  means  he   came  into  the   fervice  of  the 
lord  St.  Albans.     In  the  year  1643,  being  then   mafter  of 
arts,  he  was,  among  many  others,  ejefted  his  college  and 
the  univerfity;  upon  which,   he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled 
in  St.  John's  college    there,    and  that  fame    year,    under 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  fcholar,  publiflied  a  fatyr  intitled. 
The  puritan  and   the  papift.     His  afFeftion   to  the  royal 
caufe  engaged  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and  he  at- 
tended in  feveral  of  his  majefty's  journeys  and  expeditions. 
Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had 
drawn  together.     During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
Settled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  attended 
the  queen  mother,   when  flie   was   forced   to  retire   into 
France.     He  was   abfent  from  England   about  ten  years, 
fays  Wood ;  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more 
or  Icfs,  were  wholly  fpent  either  in  bearing  a  (hare  in  the 
diftrefles  of  the  royal  family,  or  in^labouring  in  their  affairs. 
To  this  purpofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous  journeys  into 
Jerfey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  and   elfewhere ;    and 
was  the  principal  inftrument  in  maintaining  a  conftant  cor- 
xefpondence  between  the  king  and  his  royal  confort,  whofe  Ibid, 
letters  he  cyphered  and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  year  1656,  mr.  Cowley  was  fent  over  into  Eng- 
land, with  all  imaginable  fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  ftatc  of  affairs  here ;  but  foon  after  his  return,  while 
he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  feized  on  by  a  miftake,  the 
fearch  having  been  intended  after  another  gentleman  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  Being  made  a  pri- 
foner,  he  was  often  examined  befx)re  the  ufurpers,  who 
tried  all  methods  to  make  him  ferviceablc  to  their  purpofes  ; 
but  proving  inBexible,  hfc  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifon- 

ment. 
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jnent)  »nd  fcarce  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  upon  tbc 
terms  of  a  thoufand  pounds  bail,  which  burden  dr.  Scar^ 
borough  was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thus  he 
continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  the  general  redemption ; 
yet,  taking  this  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  fbllo^ired 
upon  Cromweirs  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and 
there  remained  in  the  fame  fatisfa£kion  as  before,  till  near 
the  time  of  thelcing's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  viz.  i.  Mifcellanics,  2.  The  miftrefs,  3.  i^in- 
^*^*  '  darick  odes,  4.  Davideis.  The  miftrefs  had  been  pub- 
lifhed in  his  ahfence,  and  his  comedy  called  The  guardian, 
afterwards  altered  and  publiihed  under  the  title  of  The 
cutter  in  Coleman-ftreet;  but  both  very  incorredly.  Mr. 
Cowley,  in  the  preface  to.  his  poems,  complains  of  the 
publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge  ;  and  thofe  fo  mangled  and  imperfedl,  that  he 
could  neither  with  honour  acknowledge,  nor  with  honcfiy 
quite  difcover  them :  of  which  fort,  fays  he,  was  a  come- 
*'  dy  called  The  guardian,  made  and  a£ied  before  the  prince, 
*^  ill  his  paiTage  through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the 
^^  beginning  of  the  late  unhappy  war ;  or  rather  neither 
^  made  nor  a£ied,  but  rough-drawn  orfly  and  repeated: 
*'  for  the  hafle  was  fo  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  revifed 
**  or  perfedled  by  the  author,  nor  learned  without  bo(A  by 
•*  the  aftors,  nor  fct  forth  in  any  meafure  tderably  by  tl^ 
*'  officers  of  the  college." 

During  his  ftay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
plants,  publiihed  firft  in  the  year  1662,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  four  books  more ;  and  all  the  fix,  together  with 
his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  Londcai 
in  the  year  1678.  The  occafion  of  his  choofing  the  fubjed 
of  his  fix  books  of  plants,  dr.  Sprat  tell  us,  was  this.  When 
he  returned  into  England,  he  was  advifed  to  difTemUe  the 
main  intention  of  his  coming  over,  under  the  difguiie  of  ap* 
plying  himfelf  to  fome  fettled  profefBon;  and  that  of  phyiick 
was  thought  mod  proper.  To  this  purpofe,  after  many 
anatomical  diflcciions,  he  proceeded  to  the  conftderation  ci 
fimplcs ;  and  having  furniihed  himfelf  with  books  of  that 
nature,  he  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where  eveiy 
field  and  wood  might  fhew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe  plants,* 
of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  maflered  that  part  of  the 
art  of  medicine  :  but  then,  inflead  of  employing  his  fkill  for 
pra3ice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digefl  it  into  its  prefeat 
form.     The  two.  firfl  books  treat  of  herbs  in  a  fHle,  fm 
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Ir.  SfJ^t^   reibinbling  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus*; 
jbe  two  next  of  Bowers  in  all  the  variety  of  Catullus  and 
Horace's  numbers,  for  which  laft  author  he   is  faid  to  haye 
lad  a  peculiar  reverence ;  and  the  two  laft  of  trees,  in  the 
Y9y  of  Virgil's  georgicks.     Of  thefe,  the  Hxth  book    is 
vhcily  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  country :  for  making 
he  Brittih  oak  to  prefide  in  the  alTembly  of  the  foreft  trees, 
le  takes  that  occadon  to  enlarge  upon  the  hiftory  of  the 
ale  troubles,  the  king's  aiBi<^ion  and  return,  and  the   be- 
ginning of  the  Dutch  war ;  and  he  does  it  in  a  way,  which 
8  honourable  to  the  nation.     It  appears  by  mr.  Wood's 
fafti  Oxonienfes,  that  mr.  Cowley  was  created    do&or  of^P'*^**^* 
)hyfick  at  Oxford  upon  the  2d  of  December  1657:  who 
ays>  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him,  by  virtue 
>f  a  mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that 
he   thing  was  much  taken  notice   of  by  the  royal  party. 
tiowefver  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
nr.  Cowley's  loyalty  was  ever  in  the   leaft  ihaken;  all  this 
:omplacency  towards  the  then  government  being  only  af- 
!e£led  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  deiign  of  his  comiiig 
Dver.     Xhe  fame  account  may  be  given  of  a  few  lines,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked  like  a  depar- 
ture from  his  old  principles,  and  occa&oned  his  loyalty  toibij. 
be  called  in  queiHon. 

A£ter  the  king's  reftoration,  mr.  Cowley,  being  then  paft 
die  fortiedi  year  of  his  age,  of  which  the  greatdt  part  had 
been  fpent  in  a  various  and  tempeftuous  condition,  refolved 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  a  ftudious  retirement ; 
which  dr.  Sprat  reprefents  as  the  eSfsSt  of  choice,  and  noc 
of  difcontent;  At  firft^  fays  the  dodtor,  he  was  but  {tenderly 
provided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  reafon  of  his  travels,  and 
die  affiiftions  of  the  party  Co  which  he  adhered,  which  ha(l 
put  him  quite  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gab.  Yet  notwith^ 
flanding  the  narrownefs  of  bis  income,  he  remained  fixed 
to  his  refolution,  having  contraded  his  defires  into  a  fma^l 
compafe,  and  knowing  that  a  very  few  things  would  fupply 
them  all.  But  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peacse  of  the  na- 
tion, this  hindrance  of  his  deiign  was  foon  removed  ;  for 
he  then  obtained  a  plentiful  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord 
St.  Albans,  and  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Thus  furniihed  for  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  laft  fevcn  or 
eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity,  and  poflefied  that  foli« 
tude,  which,  from  his  very  childnood,  he  had  always  moft 
paffionacely  defired.  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  efpecially  his 
cfiays  in  piofe  and  verfe,  abound  with  the  praifes  of  foli* 

tude 
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tuit  and  retirement.  His  three  firft  eflajrs  are  on'  the  (A- 
je&s  of  liberty,  folitude,  and  obfcurity :  and  moft  of  die 
tranflations  arc  of  fuch  pafiages  from  the  daffick  authors,  as 
difplay  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  particulariy,  VirgiPs 
O  fortunatos  nimium,  &c.  Horace's  Beatus  ille  qui  prccid, 
&c«  Claudian'sOld  man  of  Verona,  and  Martial's  Vitam  qut 
faciunt  beatiorem,  &c.  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  b^n^ 
ning,  had  never  agreed  fo  well  with  the  confKtution  of  his 
body,  as  of  his  mmd.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out 
of  naile  to  be  gone  away  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of 
the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  Id- 
furable  choice.  Of  this  he  foon  began  to  find  the  inconve- 
nience at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  was  affliiSled  with  a  danger 
rous  and  lingring  fever.  After  that,  he  fcarce  ever  recoveicii 
his  former  healui,  though  his  mind  was  reftored  to  its  per- 
fect vigour  ^  as  may  be  feen,  fays  dr.  Sprat,  from  his  two 
laft  books  of  plants,  which  were  written  iince  that  timCi 
and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  with  the  befl  of  his  other 
works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey,  he  fell  into 
another  confuming  difeafe  :  under  which,  having  langujfhed 
for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of  its 
bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  nimmer,  by  flaying 
too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  takes 
with  a  violent  defluxion  and  ftoppage  In  his  breaft  and  throat. 
This  he  at  firft  negle6led  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refiifed 
to  fend  for  his  ufuai  phyficians,  till  it  was  pail  all  remedies; 
and  fo  in  the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal 
Sprat  &c.  fQ  hjfjj^  n^  ^ic^  2t  a  houfe  called  the  Porcfa-houie,  in  the 
town  of  Chertfey  in  Surry,  upon  the  28th  of  July  1667, 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buri^  in  Weft- 
miniler  Abbey  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  where  a  momi- 
mentwas  erected  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675,  by  George 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infcription  by  dr.  Spnt. 
When  king  Charles  11.  heard  of  his  death,^  he  was  pieabi 
Ibid.  to  fav,  *^  ^at  mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  bcfaiol 

•*  him  in  England.'* 

Befides  mr«  Cowley's  works  already  mentioned^  we  have 
of  his,  A  propofition  for  the  advancement  of  experimcndl 
philofophy ;  and,  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  coi 
the  government  of  Oliver  CromwelL  He  had  d( 
alfo,  A  difcourfe  concerning  flyle,  and  A  reviciw  oTtkt 
principles  of  the  primitive  chriftian  church,  but  Was  pie- 
vented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intided.  The  iriMi 
mge,  was  publifhed  under  his  name^  during  his    abfemr 

abroad; 
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abroad ;    of  which  he  fpc^kSy  in  the  preface  to  his  poemS) 

with  fome  afpcrity  and  concern.     "  I  wondered  very  much 

♦*  fays. he,  how  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifli  to  write  fo 

^*  ill  verfes,  (hould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as  ano- 

**  ther  man's,  rather  than  bis  own :    though   perhaps   he 

•«  might  have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the 

**  baftaxd  upon  fuch  a  jserfpn,  whofe  ftock  of  reputation  is^ 

•«  I  fear,  little  enough  for.  the  maintenance  of  his  own  nu- 

*• .  merous  legitimate  offspring  of  that  kind.     It  would  have 

**  .  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had  plcafed  the  author  to 

".  put  forth  fome  of  my  writings  under  his  own  n4mc,  ra- 

•*  ther  than  his  own  under  mine.     He  had  been  in  that  a 

•*  fnore  pardonable  plagiary,  and   had  done  lefs  wrong   by 

**  robbery,  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  bounty:  for  no  body 

«*  can  be  judified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  me- 

><  rit,  and  our  own  coarfe  cloaths  are  like   to  become   us 

**  I?^tter,  than   thofe  of  another  man's,  though   never  ,fo 

•*  rich.     But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  fo  beggarly,  that 

^<  I  myfelf  was  alhamed  to  wear  them."    This  extraft  fhews 

mr.  Cowley  to  be  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he  is  in  verfe } 

and  mr,  Addifon  has  obferved,  that  of  alt  the  authors  that  ever  ^P«^*<w# 

>*rrote,  none  ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  according  to  5^'' "*• 

ffir,  Locke's  true  definition  of  it,  as  mr.  Cowley  :  of  which 

Jbe  gives  fome  examples  from  his  poem,  called  The  miftrefs. 

.  QRANMER  (Thomas)  an  Engjifli  archbifliop,  and 
memorable  for  havirjr   endured  martyrdom    in    the    caufe 
of  proteftantifm,  was  defcended  from   an  ancient  family  in 
l^ottinghamihire,   and  born    at  AflaSon   in   that   county, 
upon  the  2d  of  July  1489.     In  the  year  1503,  he  was   ad-Memorlaft 
niitted  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  ^^j""^'* 
iellow;'  dillinguiihing   l.:mfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  his  un-p.  i.'Lonr'* 
common  abiliti^es  and  application  to  letters.     Soon  after  he  1694. 
was  matter  of  arts,  he  married,  and  loft  his  fcllowftiip;  but,'"®****^" 
his  wife  dying  in  child-bed  within  a  year,  he  was  again  *"^  Z*^""," 
admitted  mto  it.     in  the  year  1523,  he  was  made  a  doctor  n.  p.  i860. 
in  divinity.     The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  ad\'ancement«^«f.  15^3* 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  king  Henry  the^trypc  and 
Vlllth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain.     For  havine:,  on^®*'  ^^"*' 
account  of  the  plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham 
.Abbey  in  Effex,  where  a  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox 
the  king's  almoner,  and  Stephen  Gardiner   the   fecrctary, 
happened  accidentally  to  come  to  that  houfet     Here   the 
converfation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which  was  then 
almoft  the  only  thing  talked  of,  Cranmerj  who  was  well  known 
Vo  L.  m.  K  k  t» 
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'  to  the  other  two,  being  defired  to  fpeak  upon  that  poiirt, 
delivered  it    as  his  opinion,   ^*  That  it  would  be  mudi 
'^  better  to  have  this  queftion,  whether  a  man  may  mzitj 
<<  his  brother's  wife  or  no,  difcufled  and  decided  by  the  dn 
<*  vines  upon  the  authority  of  God's  word,  than  thus  firom 
**  year  to  year  to  prolongjthe  time,  by  having  rccourfe  to  tihe 
*'  pope:  that  there  wM^but  one  truth   in  it,  which  tk 
^'  fcripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being  handled 
<^  by  learned  men;  and  that  might  be  done  as  ivcU  % 
<<  the  univerfities  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  dft* 
F«,  ibid,    it  where.**    This  opinion  being  communicated  by  dr.  Fox 
to  the  king,  his  majefty  approved  of  it  much ;  faying,  tiit 
BMiiet*t      <(  Tjjg  njan  had  the  fow  by  the  right  eat."     Cranmcr  upoB 
th^'cdor-     ^*s  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  court,  made  the  king's  chaplain,  placd 
mtt.  woL  i.  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne   ear?  of  Wiltfliire  aiij 
f*79*         OriQond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  tha  fubje^S  of  the  di- 
vorce.   He  did  fo ;  and  fhewed,   by  the  teftimonies  of  As 
fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  ana   ancient  writers,   tte 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  not  authority  fufiicient  to  difpei^ 
with  the  word  of  God:  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  Ai 
reformation,  which  Luther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in 
the  year  15 17,  had  alfo  made  fome  progrefs,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  leaft,  here  in  England.     When  he  had  finifhed  ha 
book,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  nl 
5i_p^  P  -^brought  many  over  to  his  opinion.     About  this   time  he 
'  was  prefentea  to  a  living,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Taua- 
ton. 

In  the  year  1530,  he  was  fent,  with  fbme  odiers,  iam 
France,  Italy,  and  Germanv,  to  difcufs  the  affair  of  Ar 
king's  marriage.  At  Rome  ne  got  his  book  prefented  to  thr 
pope,  and  ofrered  to  difpute  openly  againft  the  validity  of 
king  Henry's  marriage  j  but  no  body  chofe  to  engage  hok 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  conftituted  him  hb  pa»* 
tentiary  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  ;  not  fe 
much,  we  may  imagine,  out  of  kindnefs  and  refped  to 
as  to  quiet  and  appeafe  that  reforming  fpirit,  which  he 
already  difcovered.  In  Germany  he  was  fole  am 
upon  the  forementioned  affair;  and,  during  his  r 
ASr.p.  417*  there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  wife.  Upoa 
death  of  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  A 
1532,  Cranmer  was  nominated  for  his  fucci^r;  but 
refufed  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  unlefs  he  was  to 

»id.p.  16.  immediately  from  the  king  without  the  pope's  intt 

*^"**'gy*'' He  was  confecrated    upon  the  30th  of  March  15351 
which  time  he  made  an  unufual  proteflation,  whidi  ' 
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curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Strjrpe's  memo- 
Kals,  &c.    His  deugn,  by  this  expediejit,  was  to  preferve  to  Nj.  ▼.  p.  9« 
himfelf  the  liberty  of  doing  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  and 
his  country,  in  ipite  of  the  pope's  interpofitions ;  and  this 
made  him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  feemed 
to  bar  him  from  it.     Upon  the  23d  of  May  1533,  he  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and 
queen  Catherine;    and   likewife  married  the  king  to  Anne 
ooleyne   upon  the  28th  following :    though    lord  Herbert  AntJquItitei 
fays,  in  his  hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Craiimer  did  not  ^"'^"'J'^*' ' 
^nsirry  him,   but  only  was  prefent,   whiltf  another   did  it.  ^*  ^*^* 
The  pope  threatening  him  with  excommunication   for  his 
fentence  againft  queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  ho- 
llnefs  to  a  general  council ;  and  ever  after  diiputed  againft  strype  tnA 
the  pope's  uipremacy.  Fox,  1^14 

He  now  began  to  aft  vigoroufly  in  the  work  of  the  re- 
formation :  and,  at  the  firft   ftep  towards  It,  procured  the 
Bible  to  be  tranflated  into  Englifh,    and  to  be  difperfed^ 
Next  he  forwarded  the  diiToliition  of  the  monafteries  ;  and 
in  the  year  1535,  performed  a  provincial  vifitation,  for  the 
fake  of  recommending  the  kind's  fupremacy,  which  he  did 
in  many  places  by  preaching,     in  his  fermons  he  fhewed^ 
I.  **  That  the  biihop  of  Rome  was  not  God's  vicar  upon 
*^  earth,  as  he  was  taken  to  be ;  and  declared,  by  what 
*^  arts  he  had  ufurped  that  authority.     2.  That  the  holi* 
**  nefs  that  fee  fo  much  boafted  of,  and  by  which  name~ 
^^  popes  afFe£);ed  to  be  ftiled,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  ; 
*^  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  holinefs  at  Rome:    where  he 
*'  took  occafion  to  launch  out  into  the  vices  of  the  court 
**  of  Rome.     3.  He  inveighed  againft  the  bifliop  of  Rome's 
**  laws,  which,  he  faid,  were  mifcalled  divinae  leges,  and 
**  (acri    canones."    In    the  year  1536,  he  divorced  king*^P*jP* 
Henry  from  Anne  Boleyn.     In  1537,  he  viflted  his  diocefe,  ibid,\'49. 
and  endeavoured  to  abolifli  the  fuperftitious  obfervation  of 
holidays.     In  IS399  be   and   fome   biihops   fell  under  the  Ibid  P4551 
king's  difpleafure,   becaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  par- 
liament, that  the  monafteries  mould  be  fupprelTed  for  the    « 
king's  fole  ufe.     Cranmer  had  projefted,  that  out  of  the  re-  ^^^  -^  .^^ 
Venues  of  thofe  nurferies  of  idlenefs,  a  provifipn  fhould  be 
made   in  every  cathedral,  for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a  great  number  of  ftudents  whom 
the  bi(hop  might  tranfplant  out  of  his  nurfery,  into  all  the 
parts  of  his   diocefe:  but  this  defign  mifcarried.     He  alft) Burnet, il<j, 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  a6l  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  houre^°^'''P'3ox 
of  lords,  (peaking  three  days  againft  it  5  and,  upon  the  paf- 
,  K  k  :(  ling 
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Strype,  ibid,  fing  of  that  ftatutc,  fcnt  away  his  wife  into  Genriany.  Ill 
P*  7»-  the  year  1540,  he  was  one  of  the  commlffioners  for  in- 
fpe£ling  into  matters  of  religion,  and  for  explaining  foox 
of  its  main  doctrines ;  and  the  book^  intitled,  A  neccSbij 
erudition  of  any  chriftian  man,  was  die  refult  of  their  com- 
million. 

After  lord  CromweH's  death,  in  whofe  behalf  he  id 

written  to  the  king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great  privacy, 

Ibid,  p.  S6.  not  meddling  at  all  in  ftate  affairs.     In  die  year   1541,  be  , 

gave  orders,    purfuant  to  the  king's  dire^Uons,  for  taldffi 

away  fuperftitious  ftirines ;  and  the  year  following,  procma 

the  aft  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  abo- 

lifliment  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated  the  rigour  of  tk 

Ibid.  p.  09.  fi^  articles.     In  1543,    his    enemies   preferred   accufaticsis  < 

againft  him,  for  opposing  the  fix  articles,  and  other  pamot 

popery.     Nay,   he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of  coa- 

mons,   for  preaching  hei-efy  againft  the  facrament  of  tk 

altar ;  and  alfo  in  thtf  privy  council,  where  the  fubflanceof 

his  accufation  was,  ^^  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  h^  b 

**  infefted  the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavoury  dodnne, 

**  that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abominable  he- 

**  reticks.     That  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  Yis^ 

*^  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commotions  and   uproars,  n 

•*  were  fprung  up  in  Germany  :  and  therefore  they  dcfiio^ 

**  that  the  archbifliop  might  oe  fent  to  the  Tower,  tiH  he 

**  could  be  examined."    All  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  oo»- 

Ibid.p.ioe,  trivances  of  Gardiner's,    and  would   have  been   fufficicst 

ia3,  iH«    to  have  ruined  him>  if  the  king  had  not  protefted  him. 

Upon  Henry  the  Vlllth's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  kmgdom,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  bi^wiB^i 
and,  upon  the  20th  of  February  1545-6,  crowtied  kwt 
Edward  VL  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather;  as  he  toil 
been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  ik 
homilies  to  be  compofed,  compofing  fome  of  them  hioifiF; 
and  laboured  earneftly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  procured  the  repeal  of  the  fix  articles;  lit 
•  eftablifhment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a 
office  for  the  facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  tie 
other  offices  of  the  church ;  frequent  preaching ;  a  tcft 
vifitation  to  infpeft  into  the  manners  and  abilities  dim 
clergy ;  and  vlfited  his  own  diocefe  himfelf  for  the 
Ib;d.p.i4f,  purpofe.  In  the  year  1 549,  he  was  one  of  the  c 
157,182.  ners  for  examining  bifhop  Bonner j^  with  a  power  to 
prifon  or  deprive  him  of  his  bilhoprick.  The  feme 
he  ordained  feveral  priefts  and  deacons,,  according  to 'At 
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new  form  of  ordination  in  the  common  prayer  book ;  which 
through  hi$  care  was  now  finifhed,  and  fettled  by  a£l  of 
parliament.  A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  year;  and  in  1552,  it  was  printed  again 
ivith  amendments  and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  par* 
liament.  'In  1553,  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
crown  upon  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concerned 
in  that  af&ir ;  nor  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambi- 
tious proje£b  r  however^  upon  the  deatn  of  Edward  VI.  he  Foot,  itwd. 
appeared  for  her.  P»  J*7o« 

But  now,  after  the   accei&on   of  queen  Mary  to  the 
throne,  his  troubles    came  on  him  apace.     He  was  firtt 
ordered,  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  bring  an  inventory 
of  hjs  goods ;  which  he  did  upon  the  27th  of  Auguft,  when 
he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be  forth  coming, 
September  the  I3th9  he  was  again  fummoned.  before,  the 
oouncil,  and  ordered  to  be  at  the  ftar  chamber  the  next 
d^y ;  when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  partly  for  Barn«'« 
letting  his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  th^  lady  Jane's  fuc-  **'^'.?^rtf, 
ceffion,  and  par^y  for  the  publick  oiFer  he  had  made  a  little  ^o"'  ^* 
before,  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of  the 
late  kipg.     November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  found  Strype,  ibid. 

fuilty  of  high  treafon,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his  arch-P^Jg7'3H« 
iAioprick  ^yere  fequeftred :  but  upon  liis  humble  and  repeat-  ibid.  "  ^' 
cd  application^  he  was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  'twas  re- 
ibjved  he  ihould  be  proceeded  againft  for  herefy.  In  April  1^^, 
1554,  he)  Ridley,  and  l^atimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
ia  brder  for  a  puhlick  difputation  with  the  papifts,  which 
was  accordingly  held  upon  the  iSth  of  that  month:  and 
two  days  after,  they  were  brought  before  the  commiffioners, 
and  aiked,  whether  they  would  fubfcribe  to  popery  ?  which 
th^  unatiirt^oufly  refufing,  were  condemned  as  hereticks. 
,  Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his  be- 
half: putting  her  in  mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her 
kXk  her  feither's  life-time.  For  the  king,  it  feems,  was  re- 
folved  to  fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  fu^Vcr  as  a 
fubjeft,  bec^ufe  Ihe  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority  and  reli^non;  but  was 
prevented  by  Cranmer's  interceffion.  This  however  had  no 
eiFe6t  upon  the  queen,  who  was  determined  to  give  him 
up :  and  a  new  commiffion  was  fent  from  Rome  for  hi:>  tryal 
and  conviction.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  September 
J5SS»  l^c  appeared  before  the  commiiSoners  at  St.  Mary's 
church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy, 
{>crjury9  iacontinency,  and  herefy:  of  blafphemy  ^nd  hereiy, 

K  k  3  fgr 
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for  his  writings  ajsunft  popery ;  of  peijtiry,   for  breaking  his 

oath  to  the  pope ;  and  oJF  incontinency  on  account  of  his 

Strype,  f.   j^j^g  maWcd,     At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at    Rome 

^^**  within  eighty  days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  :  but  no  care  being 

taken  to  fenci  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degra- 

Ibid.  p.  375.  ded  and  deprived. 

Hitherto  the  archbifhop  had  manifefted  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  wifiiom  in  his  fufferims,   but  at  laft  human 
frailty  made  him  commit  fuch  a  fault,  as  was  the  gieateft 
blemifh  of  his  life  :  for,  from  various  motives,  that  cfpcciaOy 
of  faving  his  life,  he  was  fubtily  drawn  in  by  the  papifts,.  to 
iign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  tne  proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  re^embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery.     But  nd- 
ther  did  this  work  at  all  upon  queen  Mary,  who  was  ftiO 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames :  and  who  ibon  after 
fent   for  dr.  Cole  provoft  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  infbu- 
Xbid.p.  sSz.ftions  to  prepare  a  fermon  for  that  mournful  occaiion.     Qb 
the  24th  of  February,  a  writ  was  (igned  for  the  burning  of 
Cranmer ;  and  on  ttie  21ft  of  March,  which  was  the  fatal 
day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  fta2:e  over-againft  the  pulpit.     While  Cole  was  ha- 
ranguing, Cranmer  exprefled  great  inward  confufion  ;  often 
lifting  bis  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pouring 
Tow,  ibid.  p.  <>"*  floods  of  tears*.    At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole 
s886«         defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeiSon  of  his  Euth,  as  be 
bad  promifed  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  ofioft  fer- 
vent manner.    Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  queen ;  to  Io?€ 
each  other  ;  and  to  be  charitable.     After  which  he  made  a 
confeffion  of  his  faith,  begining  with  the  creed,  and  con- 
cluding with  thefe  words,  *<  And  I  believe  every  word  and 
^^  fentence  taught  by  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  nis  apofBes 
**  and  prophets,  in  tne  Old  and  New  Tefbment.  And  now, 
*<  added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fb  much  trou- 
**  bleth  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or 
*<  faid  in  my  whole  life;   and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad  a 
^*  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,   Which  I  here  now  re- 
•<*  nounce  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  Ae 
^*  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear 
f  *  of  death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be ;  that  is,  all 
^*  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I  have  written  and  figned  widi  my 
f*  hand  fmce  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
*^  things  untrue.  And  for  as  much  as  mvhand  ofllended,  writii^ 
*f  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  Uiall  firft  be  puniihed : 
if  for^  may  I  cdn)e  to  the  fire,  it  fhall  be  firft  burned*  As  fiy 
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''  )the  pope,  I  refufe  him  as  Chrlft's  enemy  and  antichrift, 

^^  vrith  all  his  falfe  dodbrine:  and  as  for  the  facrament,  I  be- 

^^  lieve  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  bifhop  ot 

*'  Winchefter."  Thunder-ftruck,  as  it  were,  with  this  un-P<«,iKd.  p. 

expefied  declaration,  the  enraged  popilh  crowd  admoniihed''^7< 

him  not  to  diflemble  :  **  Ah,  replied  he  with  tears,  fince  I 

^^  have  lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfhood,  and 

*'   a  lover  of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I 

**  diflembled."    Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftagelbiH 

with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 

martyrdom  over  againft  Baliol  college  :  where  he  put  off  his 

clothes  with  hafte,  and  ftanding  in  his  fhirt  and  without 

(hoes,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake.     Some  pref- 

ling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he  anfwered,, 

flicTkving  his  hand,  *'  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  there- 

**  fore  it  (hall  firft  fufFer  punifliment."   Fire  being  applied  tostrype,  ibiltf 

^m,  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held?,  s^, 

it  there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with 

it,  till  it  was  confumed  j  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  **  T^iis 

**  hand  hath  offended  ;*'  and  often  repeating  **  This  un- 

'*  worthy  right  hand."    At  laft,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foonFoi,  aod 

expired,  never  ftirring  or  crying  out .  an  the  whil^  only  Strype.  *«• 

keeping  his  'isyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more  than 

once   **  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit/*    He  died  in  the  67th 

year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honeft  man  ^  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  an  enemy  of  faUhood  and  fuperftltion.     He  was  gentle 
and  moderate  in  his  temper;  and  though  heartily  zealous  in 
the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of 
thofe  who  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it.     Thus  in  the  year 
1.534,  he  endeavoured  to  fave  the  lives  of  bifhop  Fiflier  and 
fir  Thomas  More;  and  afterwards,  when  Tonftall  bifhop  ofstrype^lbU* 
Durham  came  into  trouble>  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  thep*  26,  iS« 
houfe    of  lords  for  attainting  him,    Cranmer  fpoke  freely, 
nay  protefted,  againft  it.     He  was  a  great  patron  of  learn- 
ing luid  the  univerfities,  and  extended  his  care  alfo  to  th^Te 
proteftant  foreigners,  who  fled  to  England  from  the  troubles 
in  Germany ;  fuch  as  Martin  Bucer,  made  profeflbr  of  divi- 
nity, and  raulus  Fagius,  profeflTor  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
at  Cambridge;  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford; 
John  a  Lofco,  Bernardine  Ochinus,  Immanuel  Tremellius, 
&c.     He  was  a  very  learned  man  himfelf,  and  author  of  fe-ib2a.p.  195, 
yeral  works,  printed  and  unprinted.     His  printed  works 
are,  i.  An  account  of  mr.  Pole's  book,   concerning  king 
il^nry  (he  V|IItb's  marriage.     2.  Let^s  to  divefs  perfons ; 
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to  king  Henry  VIII.  fecretary  Cromwell,  fir  Willbun  Cec8, 
and  to  foreign  divines.  3.  Thi'ce  difcourfes  upon  his  re- 
view of  the  kingfs  book,  intitled,  The  gmdition  of  a  chri- 
ftian  man.  4.  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  5.  The  bifhop's 
Book,  in  which  he  had  a  part.  6.  Anfwers  td  the  fif- 
teen articles  of  the  rebels  in  Devonfliire  in  1549.  7.  The 
examination  of  moft  points  of  religion.  8.  A  form  for 
.  the  alteration  of  the  mafs  into  a  communion,  c.  Some  of 
the  homilies.  10.  Acatcchlfm,  intitled,  A  (hort  inftrufiion 
to  chriftian  religion,  for  the  fmgular  profit  of  children  and 
young  people.  11.  Againft  unwritten  verities.  12.  A 
defence  of  the  true  and  catholick  doftrme  of  the  facrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  &c.  13. 
An  anfwer  to  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  wrote 
againft  the  defence,  &c.  Lond.  1551,.  reprinted  1580. 
It  was  tranflatcd  into  Latin  by  fir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner 
ftnfwered,  ajid  Cranmer  went  through  three  parts  of  a  re* 
ply,  but  did  not  live  to  finifli  it :  however  it  was  publiflicd. 
14,  Preface  to  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  15. 
A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  concerning  a  general  coun- 
cil. 16.  Letter  to  king  Henry  VlII.  in  juftification  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  May  3,  1535.  17.  The  reafons,  that  led 
him  to  oppofe  the  fix  articles,  i8.  Refolution  of  ibmc  que- 
riions  concerning  the  facrament.  ,19.  Injunftions  given  at 
his  vifitation  within  the  dioceie  of  Hereford,  20.  A  collec- 
tion of  paflli^es  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  (hew  the  heccBtj 
of  reforming  it.  21.  Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correfl- 
ing  of  fevcral  abiifes.  22,  Concerning  a  further  refonna* 
tion,  and  againft  facrilege.  2j.  Anfwers  to  lome  queries 
concerning  confirmation,  24.  Some  confiderations  offtred 
to  king  Edward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further 
)-eformation.  25.  Anfwer  to  the  prjvy  council.  26.  Ma» 
riifcfto  againft  the  mafs. 

Thofe  works  of  Cranmer's,-  which  ftill  remain  in  martu-i 

fcript,  are,  i.  Two  large  volumes  of  colleftions  out  of  die 

holy  icripcure.  the    ancjent  fathers,  and  later  do<5ors  and 

fchoclmen.     Thcfe  are  in  the  king's  library.     When  iff 

were  oflbicd  to  fale,  they  were  valued  at  100  pounds:  out 

(gifley'BCa-biu^.op  Bcvcridge  and  do<3:or  Jane,  appraifers  for  the  king, 

piogac  of    brought  down  the  price  to  50  pounds,     2»  The  lord  Bur-- 

£^^'^0!  '^^'S^'"*  ^^^  fi^  ^^  Cgvctx  volumes  more  of  his  writing.    3» 

124/115.    P^?  Burnet  mentions  two  volumes  more  that  he  had  feen, 

Burocfi     4'  There  ^r^  ^Ifo  fey?fa|  letters  of  his  ift  tj^e  Cotton  li'"* 

b»ft.  oftef,  bnuy, 
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CRASH  AW  (Richard)  was  Ae  fon  of  William  Cr^- 
flisnv  an  eminent  divine,  and  educated  at  the  charter  boufe 
near  London.  He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam-* 
lilidge^  and  was  afterwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was 
ohofen  fellow ;  in  both  which  colleges  he  was  diftifiguifhed- 
fbr  his  Latin  and  Engliih  poetiy.  Afterwards  he  was  tje&^ 
cd  from  his  fellowihip  together  with  many  others,  for  de* 
nying  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion :  and  fore- 
feeing  that  the  church  of  England  would  be  fubverted,  he 
changed  his  religion,  and'  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
sAencUng  hinifelf  to  fome  preferment  there ;  but  being  a 
mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  h% 
had  formed.  There  he  fell  into  great  diftrefs,  whicb  mr, 
Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of,  very  kindly  fought  him  out, 
gave  him  all  the  affiftance  he  could,  and  at  Ian:  got  him  re«» 
commended  to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England  then  read- 
ing at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation, 
lie  travelled  into  Italy,  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  be-^ 
came  fecretary  t6  a  cardinal  at  Kome,  and  at  laft  one  of  the 
canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Lo- 
retto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  about  the  year  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  intttled. 
Steps  to  the  temple ;    bccaufe,  fays  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
from  whom  we  have  this  accouitt  of  him,  **  he  led  his  life 
**  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St.  Mary^s  church  near  to  his 
**  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  th^  preface  to  thefe  poems, 
*'  he  lodged  under  Tertullian*s  roof  of  angels.  There  he  made 
♦*  his  neft  more  gladly,  than  David's  fwallow  near  the  houft 
*'  of  God ;  where,  like  a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more 
**  prayers  in  the  night,  than  others  ufuallv  offer  in  the  day* 
^  There  he  penned  the  faid  poems  called  oteps  to  the  temple 
**  for  happy  fouls  to  climb  to  heaven  by.    To  the  faid  Steps 
**  are  joined  other  poems  called  The  aelights  of  the  mufes, 
^  wherein  are  feveral Latin  poems;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
**  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet,  as  diey  are  innocent. 
**  He  hath  alfo  written  Carmen  deo  nofbo,  bebig  hymns  and 
**  other  facred  poems,  addrefled  to  IJiecduntefs  of  Denbigh.  HeWood*t 
♦*  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befides  his  mother  tongue,  Athen.  o«- 
«  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latm,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.**  We^ggy''*"*Ft 
cannot  leave  mr.  Crafhaw  however  without  obfenring,  that, 
fis  great  a  faint  as  he  was,  yet  the  time,  manner,  and  odier 
circumftances  of  his  conventon  to  popery  have  left  fome  lit- 
fie  blemifh  upon  his  holinefs,  as  they  certainly  give  room  to 
jTMfpe^  the  finccrity  ^d  uprigbtJicfs  of  bis  motites. 

^  •  CRATINUS,     . 
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C  RAT  IN  US,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
ihouid  have  known  next  to  nothing,  had  not  Quintilliany 
Horace,  and  Perfius,  mentioned  him  and  Eupolis,  together 
with  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  mafters  of  what  we  call 
the  antient  comedy* 

Cratinus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  famous  in  the  Sift 
olympiad,  fome  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Ariftophancs. 
He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  (jpem 
all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  city  :  where,  if  he  did  noc 
invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  iirft  who  brought  it  in- 
to fome  form  and  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  civil  audience.  It  is 'true  indeed,  that  the  art, 
under  this  firft  refinement,  retained  too  many  marks  of  its 
rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expofed  in  barefaced 
iatire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  ridi- 
culed by  name  upon  the  ftage :  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Pericles,  feveral  paflTages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where 
he  refie£led  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears 
to  have  been  an  exceflive  drinker ;  and  the  excufe  he  gave 
for  the  vice  was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  necedary  to  warm 
his  fancy,  and  to  put  a  foul  into  his  verfe.  Hence  Horace, 
in  the  19th  epiftle  of  the  firft  book,  quotes  his  authority  to 
fliew,  what  mort-lived  creatures  the  offspring  of  water  po- 
ets commonly  prove ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Ariflophanes 
in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Cratinus's 
death  j  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  cafk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces,  and  wafh- 
ing  the  ftreets.  The  time  of  his  death  is  preferved  in  the 
fame  jeft  of  Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  firil  befet  Athens  ;  namely,  in  the  37th 
olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  twenty  one  plays ; 
leaving  only  this  fhort  defcription  of  his  excellencies,  uiat 
he  was  ^^  tplendid  and  bright  in  his  charaders." 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame 
profeffion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and 
mifcarriages  of  their  governours.  He  was  but  feventeea 
years  old  when  he  ventured  upon  the  theatre ;  where  he 
feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  and. impartial  than  Cratinus> 
For  Pericles  and  Cimon  being  the  two  oppofite  patriots,  and 
leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis  fpared  neither  partv; 
whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed  Pericles,  yet  (hewed  a 
great  refpe<£l  for  Cimon,  and  commended  him  in  fome 
verfes,  which  are  cited  by  Plutarch.  Eupolis,  according  to 
l^uidas,  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Lacede^ 
inonians^  on  whicn  occ^ion  it  was  afterwards  publickly  pi^ 
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hi^ed,  that  a  poet  fhould  ferve  in  war.    Cicero  obferves 
it  to  be  a  common  notion,  that  Eupolis  was  thrown  into  the  Ad.  Attic. 
ica  by  Alcibiades,  for  traducing  him  in  one  of  his  plays :  '•  ^  •?"*• 
but  adds  withal,  that  Eraftothenes  had  confuted  this  vulgar  '* 
error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  the  comedies  which  he  wrote,  af- 
ter the  time  pitched  on  for  that  misfortune.    He  was  the  au- 
"thor  of  feventeen  plays  ;  but  nothing  of  his,  no  more  than  of 
Cratinus,   is  extant. 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  fer 
the  greateft  of  all  the  peripatetick  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  De  ainvcrf, 
was  of  Mitylene,  and  taught  *philofophy  there.     He  went  c.  i. 
afterwards  to  Athens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profeffion ; 
and  amongft  his  difciples  had  Cicero^s  fon.     Cicero  had  an  Ciccr.  offic 
high  efteem  for  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Caefar  to  grant  him  fubinit. 
the  freedom  of  Rome  :  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopa- 
gus to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to 
continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  read 
Ie£hues  to  the  youth  there.    We  may  be  fure,   that  thefe 
ledures  muft  have  been  very  inftruAive  and  engaging,  fince 
Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
war  againft  Marc  Antony.    Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making 
himfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of  pleaflng  them  by 
his  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that  pedantick  gravi- 
ty, fo  common  to  men  in  his  fttuation.     This  appears  from 
a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  following  paf- 
fage :    ^'  Know  then,   that  Cratippus  loves  me  not   as  a 
^^  difciple,  but  as  a  fon ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to 
**  hear  his  le£hires,  fo  I  am  extrem^ely  delighted  with  the 
**  fwectnefs  of  his  temper.     I  prevail  with  him  whenever 
<^  I  can,  to  fup  with  me ;  and  this  being  now  cuftomary, 
**  he  comes  often  to  us  unawares,  when  we  are  at  fupper, 
^'  and  laying  afide  his  philofophick  gravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as 
^*  to  laugh  andjoke  with  us."     There  are  other  proofs  be-  Cic.  ad  hm. 
fide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man,  who  underftood  life  as  1.  xtL  cf. 
well  as  philofophy.     After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,"  Pompey*'« 
went  to  Mitylene ;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  refpe£b 
to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.     Pompey  complained, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine  provi- in  Pomp«o. 
dence  J  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him  hopes 
of  better  times,    left  he  mould  have  tired  and  vexed  him, 
with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objections.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
^n  board|  and  would  baye  had  t]}e  laft  wora.    He  would 
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have  pulbed  his  commoivplace  amimonts  to  the  laft  rq^  \ 
and  would  have  taken  more  pnSt  in  vanquifhng  him  in 
9t^  difpute,  than  C^far-  had  in  a  drawn  battle.  Crattppoi 
wrote  forae  pieces  about  divinatjon :  sumI  Is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him^  whom Tertullian»'in  his  boc^  De  zpisat^ 
has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CREECH  (Thomas)   eminent  for  hi& tranflatioiis  of 
ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  Ton  of  Thomas 
Creech>  and  born  at  Blandford  in  Dorfetihire  in.  the  jeu 
cseMral       1659,     He  was  educated  in  graounar  learning  under  mr. 
diOioBify.   Q^irgsmvcn  of  Sherbourne,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicatsd 
a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus's  Idylliums ;  and  enteicj 
a  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  in  tbcjcar 
Athene       '^75*    ^'  Wood  tells  us»  that  hia  father  was  a.geotk- 
Oion.         man ;  but  mr.  Giles  Jacob  fays»  in  his  Lives  and  chamen 
^.  ii.  col.  Qf  ^i  ^e  Engliih  poets,  that,  his   parents    circumftances 
■72z!    '^  '^^  being  fufiicient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  cdita- 
tion,  his  difp(^ition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  (9 
a  patron  in  colonel  Strangeways^  whofe  generofitjf  fupfJied 
Vcl.i.p.39.t^^  defeat.    Be  that  as  it  will,  mr.  Creech  damnguHhej 
bimfelf  much ;  and  was  accounted  a  good  philoippher  and 
Athene      po^%  and  afevere  ftudent.    June  the  i3|h  1683,  he  look 
OxM.        a  mafter  of  arts  degree,   and  not  long  after  was  eks&J 
probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college ;  to  which,  mr.  Jacok 
obferves,  the  great  reputation  acouired  by  his   tranlhtipB 
of  Lucretius  recommended  him.    Mr.  Wood  fiells  us,  tint 
upon  this  occafion  he  gave  Angular  proofe  of  his  clafical 
learning  and  philofophy  before  his  examiners.     He  now  be- 
gan to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifhed ;  but  6* 
therNiceron  obferves,  in  hisMemoirespourfervirallufloifc 
,      .    des  hommes  illuftres,  that  they  were  of  no  great  advazU»s 
p  *  ™*'    to  his  fortune,  fince  his  circumftances  were  always  indife* 
rent.     In  the  year  1701,   having  taken    holy  orders,  he 
was  prefented  by  his  college   to  the  living  of  Welling  ifl 
Hertfordihire ;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  unfortunatd)r 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     The  motives  of  this  fetal  ca- 
taftrophe  are  not  certainly  known.     Monfieur  Bernard,  in 
Fbttf  Sept.  his  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  informs  us,  that 
97<»-         in  the  year  170c,  mr.  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  wootfflt 
who  treated  him  contemptuouily,  thi^ugh  fl)e  was  coiDlJ^- 
&nt  enough  to  others  -,  that,  not  being  able  to  digeft  this 
ufage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  furvive  it ;  but  that  he  hanged/ 
himfelf  in  his  ftudy,  in  which  fituation  he  was  found  three 
days  after,    Mr.  Jacob  gives  a  diSeceut  account  gf  this  sf* 
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fair.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  particukr  manner  of  his  death, 
but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf: 
which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  (plenetick  tem- 
per, too  apt  to  defpife  the  underftandinzs  and  performances 
of  others.  *'  This,  favs  mr.  Jacob,  made  hnh  lefs  eftecmed, 
**  tha;i  his  great  merit  deferred ;  and  his  refentments  on 
**  this  account  frequently  engaged  htm  in  thofe  heats  andJ**^*  '^ 
'*  difputes,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him." 

We  *will  now  give  an  account  of  mr.-  Creech's    tranfla- 

'  tions ;  for  we  do    not  find    him  to  have  been  the  author 

•  of  any  original  works,  i.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed 
in  oravo  at  Oxford  1682,  and  reprinted  the  year  after. 
A  certain  writer  treats  mr.  Creech  "with  "great  fcverity, 
on  account  of  his  tranflation  5  for  having  obferved,  that  the 
only  book  now  in  being,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  an  open  defence  of  atheifm,  is  that  of  Lucretius,  he 
tells  us,  that  **  this  moft  mpious  book  in  Charles  the  lid's 
•**  reign  was  with  infinite  pains  turned  into  Englifli  verfe, 
*'  that  the  fmoothnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  the  metre  might 
*''fupply  what  was  wanting  in  the  argument ;  that  the  ek- 
<*  gance  of  the  exprfeffion,  the  melodious  harmony  of  num- 
•'    bers,  ahd  all  thofe    other  bewitching  beauties,   which 

'  **  attend  good  poetry,  might  infenfibly  inltill  the  poifon  into 
**  the  minds  of  unthinking  people,  efpccially  of  the  youth, 
**  iVhofe  imagination  is  generally  too  ftrong  ror  their  reafon^ 
**  and  their  fancy  too  powerful  fortheir  Judgment.,  And  this 
*'  celebrated  tranflation  was  not  only  made  by  an  Oxford  fcho- 
*'  lar,  who  was  thereupon  preferred,  butitwaslicenfedbythc 
*'  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  a  raw  lad, 
♦**  that  had  not  read  the  Lucretius  of  Creech,  who  died,  as 

■"  «*  he  lived,  like  a  true  atheift ;  but  being  a  high  church  prieft, 
"  his  mutdering  himfelf  was  not  made  to  pafs  for  a  judge- ^ 
•*  ment."     In  the  mean  time  the  tranflation  is  allowed  toKatUmvia- 
be  a  good  one,' whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  translator.  ^^^^J^ 
Mr.  Uryden,  in  the  preface  to  the  mifcellany  poems,  which  owciik^it 

^w^e  pabliflied  by  him,  fpcaks  of  it  in  the  highcft  terms  in  a  late 
•f  approbation,    calling   mr.  Creech  The    ingenious  and  P**!*****^^ 
learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius ;  and  every  body  elfe  enter-  J^p,^^ 
taihed  the  ftme  opinion  of  it.     In  the  edition  of  1714  intionofthe 
two  volumes  8vo,  all  the  verfes  of  the  text^  which  mr.  Creech  pwfcnt  ftate 
had  left  untrahflated,   particularly  thofe  in  the  4th   book  jj^"^^**!. 
about  the  fiature  of  love,  are  fupplfed  j  and  many  new  notes  p.  is.Loiidl 
added  and  intermixed  by  another  hand,  by  way  of  forming  i7i»« 
a  com{)rete  fyftem  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy.     New  notes.  See  pi«r.  t» 
we  fay:  for  mr.  Creech  had  publiflied  in  1 695  an  edition '**^*''** 
of  Lucretius  in  Latiii>  with  notes>  which  were  afterwards 

printed 
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printed  at  the  end  of  the  Engliih  tranfladon.  Anoder 
edition  of  this,  much  enlai^ed,  was  publifhed  in  17 17  in 
8vo.  2.  In  the  year  1684,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
'  Horace  ;  in  which  however  he  has  omitted  fome  few  oda« 
As  to  the  fatires,  he  was  advifed,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  "  To  turn  them  to  our  own  time ;  fince  Rome 
**  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices,  and  parallels  for  hypo- 
**  crify,  profancncfs,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  eafy  to  be 
*'  found.  But  thofe  crimes,  he  declares,  were  out  of  his 
*^  acquaintance ;  and  fuice  the  charafter  is  the  fame  who- 
*«  ever  the  perfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  being  hated, 
*'  as  to  make  any  difobliging  application.  Such  pains,  fap 
^^  he,  would  look  like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dung- 
^^  hill,  only  that  I  might  fatisfy  an  unaccountable  hu- 
<'  mour  of  edifying  one  man's  face,  and  befpattering  ano- 
«  thcr." 

Thefe  are  mr.  Creech's  capital  perfomiances ;  but  he 
tranflated  feveral  other  things  of  a  fmaller  kind,  as,  3.  Tbi 
idylliums  of  Theocritus  with  Rapin's  Difcourie  of  padRoraIs> 
Oxford  1684,  8vo,  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  fiift 
book  of  elegies ;  The  iixth,  feventh,  ei^th,  and  twelfjdi 
of  the  fecond  book ;  The  flory  of  Lucretia,  out  of  his 
book  De  faflis ;  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues; printed  in  A  coUeSion  of  mifcellany  poems  st 
London  in  1684.  5.  The  thirteenth  fatyr  of  Juvenal, 
with  notes.  Printed  in  the  Enelifh  tranflation  of  the  fatyn 
of  Juvenal  and  Periius,  publilned  at  London  in  1693  in 
folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  Englifh  oftheverfes  prefixed 
to  mr.  Quintinie's  Complete  gardener.  7.  The  lives  of 
Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomenes  from  Plutarch.  8.  The 
life  of  Pelopidas  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  9.  Laconick  apoph- 
thegms, or  remarkable  fayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
tarch. JO.  A  difcourfe  concerning  Socrates's  Daemon,  and 
the  two  firft  books  of  the  Sympoliacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranflations  from  Plutarch  were  publifhed  in  the  Englifli 
tranflation  of  his  lives  and  morals.  11.  A  tranflation  of 
Manilius's  Aflxonomicon. 

CRELLIUS  (John)  a  moft  celebrated  Socinian,  sod 
next  in  dignity  to  Sodnus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1590 
in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  After  he  was  educated  therry 
he  embraced  the  doArines  of  Socinus ;  but  the  coun- 
try where  he  lived  not  toleraring  a  liberty  of  confcience,  h< 
panted  after  a  freer  air,  *^  ubi  fentire  quae  vellet,  &  quae  fen* 
**  tiret  diccre  liccrct  i'*  **  where  he  might  think  what  be 
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^^  pleafed,  and  fpeak  what  bethought/'  as  the  writer  of  his 
life  ^xpreifes  it.  He  went  into  Poland  therefore  in  16 12, 
"where  the  unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in  which  he  became  pro- 
feflbr,  and  was  afterwards  niade  minifies  He  has  written 
feveral  tra£ls  upon  the  New  Teftament,  and  an  anfwer  to  a 
book  of  Grotius'sy  intitled  De  fatisfa£):ione  Chrlfti,  which 
Grotius  drew  up  againft  the  doiSlrine  of  Fauftus  Sociaus. 
He  wrote  alfe  a  book  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
w^ith  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain 
occafions  to  beat  their  wives  ;  which,  if  true,  would  proba- 
bly expofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  ail 
his  other  fmgularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an 
cpidcmick  fever  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  ^  tfceJjfc 

He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  aJlow-^^g^^g^/^ 
ed  to  have  been  b  by  thofe,  who  cannot  be  fu(pe<5ted  of  the  the  Sooamk 
Icaft  partiality  to  him.     **  I  thank  you,   fays  Grottus,  for  «>*nnie  «f 
**  your  letter  and  the  kind  prefent  of  your  book.     I  am  re-  f^^^^ 
^*  folved  to  read  over  and  over  again  whatever  you  fhalljonot*uB,i 
^^  write,  as  I  am  fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  ynth  great  advan- 
**  tage  to  myfelf.    When  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  in- 
^^  tent  upon  your  commentary  on  the  epiftle  to  the  Gala- 
'^  tians.     You  have  very  happily  hit  upon  the  fcope  and  de^ 
iign  of  this  epiftle,  and  ihewn  the  connexion  which  plain- 
ly runs  through  it."    And  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of 
Crellius's  book  againft  himfelf,    he  owns  it  to  be  written 
with  great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  does  not  approve 
the  fentiments  contained  in  iL  Gnytim^-. 

*'  Crellius,  fays  father  Simon,  is  a  grammarian^  a  philolb-  f'*'  '•  ^v 
**  f  her,  and  a  divine  throughout.   He  has  a  wonderful  addrefs  ^*»|'^* 
^'  in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  own  prejudices.     He 
^'  fupports  the  do£trines  of  his  {e£t  with  fo  much  fubtiky, 
*'  that  he  does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to 
"  make  the  fcriptures  fpeak  for  him,   even  where  they  are  ^™^** 
^'  moft  againft  him.'*    Thefe  are  prodigious  things  for  men  priflcipaiut 
to  fay  of  one  another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  commoi- 
about  the  fundamentals  of  religion :  efpecially  if  we  confider,  ^'J^^  ^* 
how  common  it  is  for  them  to  wifli  one  another  damned,  teftamco^ 
only  for  difagreeing  perhap$  about  fome  minute    circum-  'bc.  par 
ftances.  ^^^^'  ^ 
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CROFT  (Herbert)  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church 

of  England,  and  third  fon  of  fir  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caftle 
in  Herefordfhire,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  0<S(ober  the  i8th  1603,  at  Great  Milton  near  Thame 
in  Oxfordihire,  in  the  houfe  of  fir  William  Green ;  hb  mp- 
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Xogiiflibt-  ther  being  dien  on  a  journey  to  London*    At  thirteen  yeari 
fra^tage,    ^f  ™  jj^  ^^^^^  f^„t  ^  Oxford,  but  upon  his  father's  tuniiiig 

537'^*  ^'  P^P^'  ^^  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  Benedi&ine  mooa- 
ftery  at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  canicd 
over  thither.  After  fome  fhort  ftay  at  Douay,  he  was  fent 
to  the  Engliih  ccdlege  of  jefuits  at  St.  Omers ;  where  Ik 
was  not  omy  reconciled  jbo  the  church  of  Rome,  but  per- 
IbU*  fuaded  a!fo  to  enter  into  the  order.    Some  time  before^his  &• 

-  ther's  death,  whfch  happened  above  five  years  after  his  goisg 
abroad,  he  was  bv  him  fent  back  into- England,  in  order  to 
'  tranfaft  fome  family  affairs  -y  and  becoming  happily  acquaifit- 
•ed  with  Morton,  oifhop  of  Durham,    he  was  by  his  axgu- 
ments  reclaimed  to  the  church  of  Enjgland.     At  the  deilrei^ 
dr.  Laud  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admit- 
Atlien.       ted  a  fludent  of  Chrift-Cburch ;  and  the  uoiveriity  geoe- 
OxQfi.vol.   roufly  allowing  the  time  he  had  fpent  abroad  to  be  reckoiud, 
>••«>•»  5»  jis  if  he  had  refided  there,  he  foon  after  took  a  bachelor  of 
divinity's  degree,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  mi- 
niiler  of  a  church  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  leQtor  of  Hard* 
Ing  in  OxfordfhLre.     Li  Auguft  1639,  he.  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifoury  ;  and  the  year  after,  took 
a  do6torof  divinity's  degree,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary 
Wooa^      to  the  king.     The  fame  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Fafti,  ▼ol,  i,  Worccftcr,  and  the  year  after  canon  of  Windfor.     Li  1644 
col.x84.     jiQ  y^a5  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  mrs. 
Anne  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  predeceffor ;  though  one 
would  think  that  was  a  feafon,  in  which  a  man  vrould  hare 
kept  him&lf  as  clear  of  incumbrances  as  he  could  ;  he  eipe* 
cially,  who  was  in  conflant  peril  of  his  then  fmall  fortuiie, 
Waiker*t    and  fometimes  of  his  life.     He  fufFered  extremely  for  his  I07- 
fufferingsofalty  to  Charles  L  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1659,   by  the 
p.  u!  P^vL.  fucceffive  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  became  pollefied 
'  of  the  family-efbte.     At  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  be 
was  reinftatel   in    his  preferments ;   and  upon  the  27th  of 
December  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford^  which  be 
'  never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a  better  fee  wok 
'  than  once.     He  became  afterwards,   about   the  year  1667^ 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and  then 
refigned  it;  bemg  weary  of  a^court  life,  and  finding  but  lit" 
tie  good  cfFeils  from  his  pious  endeavours.     He  then  retired 
'  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difciptiney 
he  was  flrifl  in  enjoining  others  \  and  was  extremely  beloved 
for  his  conftant  preaching,  hofpitable  temper,  and  extenfiye 
charity.    He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  ifl 
the  church,  which  he  thought  abufes,  and  not  tending  to 
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edification  in  the  leaft.  He  was  very  fcrupulous  in  his  man- 
ner of  admitting  perfons  into  holy  orders,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  to  that  of  the  priefthood*;  and  he  refufed  to  admit  aay 
prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch  as  lived 
within  his  diocefe,  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might  not  be 
negieded,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be  a 
comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  Athtiu 
been  good  refolutions  5  and  it  is  faid,  1^  continued  inflexible  Oxoo. 
in  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private 
concerns  in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  ihewed  himfelf  ready  to 
ferve  the  publiclc,  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the 
nonconformifts  was  at  its  height,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully 
widened,  thar  the  papifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering 
through  it,  he  publifhed  a  piece,  intitkd,  The  naked  truth ; 
or,  the  true  ftate  of  the  primitive  church,  4to.  which  was 
printed  at  a  private  prefs,  and  addrefled  to  the  lords  and 
commons  ailembled  in  parliament.  This,  though  no  more 
than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  ftieets,  made  a  prodi- 
gious noife,  and  was  read  and  ftudied  by  all  people  of  fenfe 
and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's  defign  in  it  ibW. 
was  to  try,  whether  the  legiflature  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences  among 
proteftants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againft  the  attempts 
of  papifts.  He  begins  with  articles  of  faith ;  and  having 
ihewn  the  danger  of  impofing  more  than  are  neceflary,  efpe- 
cially  as  terms  of  communion,  he  proceeds  next  through  all 
die  great  points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England, 
and  thofe  that  diflent  from  her  :  labouring  to  prove  through- 
out, that  proteftants  differ  about  nothing,  that  can  truly  be 
fiiled  eflential  to  religion,  and  that,  for  the  fake  of  union, 
compliances  would  be  more  becoming  as  well  as  more  ef- 
fedual,  than  enforcing  uniformity  by  penalties  and  perfe- 
cution.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with 
great  force  of  argument :  neverthelefs  it  was  attacked  with 
great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the  clergy,  and  fome  of 
them  wrote  againft  it  furioufly :  Dr.  Turner,  mafter  of  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly,  in  his  Animad- 
verfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  naked  truth,  1676,  4to. 
This  was  anfwerL-d  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intitled,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode  ;  in  which 
he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpirit, 
and  gives  the  following  charafter  of  bifliop  Croft's  work. 
**  It  is  a  treatifc,   fays  he,   which,  if  not  for  its  oppofer, 
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**  ne(5ds  tio  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  evideM 
'^  and  demonftration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but 
^<  give  their  aflent  and  confent  to  it  unafked.  It  is  a  bode 
<^  of  that  kind,  that  no  chriftian  fcarce  can  perufe  it,  widi- 
^*  out  wiihing  himfelf  to  have  been  the  author,  and  alinoft 
imagining  that  he  is  fo  :  the  conceptions  therein  being  of 
fo  eternal  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  hut  a  copy 
of  the  original  ip  his  own  mind."  Alany  o&er  pam- 
phlets were  written  againft  the  Naked  truth  ;  but  the  au- 
thor did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply,  truth  and  publick  ier- 
vice,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  being  the  points  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1680,  and  manj 
times  fince. 

This  was  the  firft  thing  bifhop  Croft  publiflied,  except 
two  fermons  :   one  on  Ifaiah,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  laft,  prcacM 
before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  faft-day,  February  tbe 
4th,  1673 ;  the  other  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  Apiil 
the   I2th,    1674,    OR  Philipp.  ch.   i.  ver.  21.      In  the  year 
1678  he  publifhed  a  third  fermon,  preached  upon  the  4Ck 
of  November  at  the  cathedral  church  in  Hereford,  and  ist 
titled,  A  fecond  call  to  a  farther  humiliation.     Xhc  year  af- 
ter he  publiihed  a  Letter  written  to  a  friend  concermng  po- 
pifh  idolatry :  and  alfo  a  fecond  impreffion  correded,  wA 
additions,  of  his  Legacy  to  his  diocefe  ;  or  a  ihort  deternu- 
jtiation  of  all  controverlies  we  have  with  the  papifls  by  God's 
holy  word,  4to.     After  the  epiftle  to  all  the  people  withia 
his  diocefe,  efpeciaJly  thofe  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a 
preface  j  then  three  fermons  upon  John  v.  39.  **  Search  die 
*'  fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;**  aJ 
laftly,  a  Supplement  to  the  preceding  fermons,  together  wii 
a  trad:  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupptfi 
promifed  in  the  preface.     This  work  was  calculated  by  hia 
to  preferve  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the  fnares  of  po- 
pifli  mifnonaries,    who  were  then  very  adlive  all  over  liic 
kingdom.     In  the  year  1685,  he  publimed  fome  animadver- 
fions  on  a  book,  intitled^  The  theory  of  the  earth ;  and  ia 
1688,  A  fhort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  maje%*s  ■ 
late  declaration   in   churches.     This,    which  was  the  lift  j 
employment  of  his  pen,  was  ihewn  by  a  certain  ceuuikr  to 
king  James  j  who  ordered  fo  much  of  the  difcourfe,  as  coo- 
cerned  the  reading  of  the  declaration,  to  be  publiihed  totke 
world,  and   the  reft  to  be  fuppreflcd,    as  being  contrary » 
the  views,  with  which  that  declaration  had  been  fct  fiii 
It  is  remarkjcblc  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that  be  had  taktf 
a  refolution   fome  years  before  his  deathj    of  refigning  ^ 
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'Wflioprick  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was  moved  by  Ibme  fcru- 
ples  of  confcience.     His  motives  he  cxpreffed  in  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  learned  dr.  Stillingfleet ;  who  however,  in  an  an-  Mir<;pnaiie* 
fwer,  fatisfied  his  confciencc,  and  difpofed  him  to  continue ^Jj-fegt- 
his  epifcopal  charge  with  his  ufual  earneftnefs  and  vigoiuf.  dr.  Siil  ing« 
He  died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  on  the  i8th  of  May  1691,  f^^^f  '735* 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains  ^^'  ^'  *T 
this  fliort  infcription  over  his  grave-flone.     Depofitum  Her- 
bert! Croft  de  Croft  epifcopi  HerefordenfiSj  obiit  18  die  Mail 
A.  D.  1691,    aetatis   fu^e  88,    in  vica  conjundi  :    that  is^ 
*'  Here  are  depofited  the  remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft^ 
**  bifliop  of  Hereford,  who  died  May  1 8,  1691,  in  the  88tn 
**  year  of  his   age,  in  life  united."    The  laft  words,  "  In 
*^  life  united,"  aUude  to  his  lying  next  dean  Benfon,  at  the 
bottom  of  whofe  grave-ftone  are  thefe,  in  morte  non  divifi, 
that  is,  **  in  death  not  divided  :"  the  two  grave-ftones  hav* 
ing  hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other^ 
and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lading  and  uninterrupted 
friendihip,  which  fubf&iled  between  thofe  two  reverend  dig-* 
nitaries. 

As  bifhop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  leaft  tine-* 
ture  of  that  popery,  which  he  had  contradied  in  his  youths 
as  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.  <^  I 
*^  do,  fays  he,  in  all  humble  manner  moft  heartily  thank 
^'  God)  that  he  hath  been  mod  gracioufly  pleafed,  by  the 
^^  light  of  his  moft  holy  gofpel,  to  recal  me  from  the  dark'* 
*^  nefs  of  grofs  errors  and  popilb  fuperftitions,  into  which  I 
*^  was  feduced  in  my  younger  days,  and  to  fettle  me  again 
^^  in  the  true  ancient  catholick  and  apoftolick  faith  pro- 
fefled  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I  was  born  and  « 
baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die,  &c."  He  had  one 
only  fon,  Herbert,  by  his  wife,  who  was  educated  in  Mag-* 
dalen  college,  Oxford,  and  was  created  baronet  by  Charles 
II.  in  November  1671,  and  was  twice  knight  of  the  ihire  in 
the  reign  of  king  William. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver)  prote^ftor  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  was  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  c«friii|toii*i 
mother,  from  families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  the  fon  biftoty  of 
of  mr.  Robert  Cromwell,    who  was  the  fecond  fon  of  fir  '^«  *»^«  •»* 
Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the  county  of  Hun-  oiiiw 
tingdon,  knt.  whofe  anceftors,  though  of  very  honourable  jorj  pro<* 
extradion,  were  not,  as  many  writers'  haVc  aflerted,    any  '^^^ 
ways  allied  to,  or  dependent  upon,  Thomas  Cromwell,  carl  ^'*^'  '^^ 
of  JKfTcx,  prime  miniiler  and  favourite  to  king  Henry  VHL  J^i[J^ 
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For  when  dr.  Goodman,  biihop  of  Gloucefter,  who  toiMl 
papift,  and  was  very  defirous  of  making  bis  court  to  die  pvo- 
te&oTy  dedicated  a  book  to  bim,  and  moreover  prdettda 
printed  paper  to  bim,  by  wbich  be  pretended  to  fcrape  kin- 
dred witb  him,  as  being  bimfelf  fome  way  aUied  to  Thomas 
earl  of  Eflex,    the  proto^or   with  fome  paffion  told  \m, 
Failrr't       ^*  that  lord  was  not  related  to  hb  family  in  any  d^rec" 
uorthiri  in  His  mothcr  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Richajd  Stewart 
Cambridg^e.  ^f  ^^  jj^  ^f  £jy^    j^^  wholias  been  reported,  and  not 

''*'  '*  without  fome  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  defcended 
^om  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart ;  as  appears  from  a  pedigrte 
FoUcr,  ibia,  of  her  family  ftill  in  being.     It  was  commonly  faid  hf  die 
cavaliers,  in  the  life-time  of  the  protedor,  that  he  was  a 
brewer,  or  the  fon  of  a  brewer ;    nor  was  this  altogether 
without  foundation.     For  his  mother,    finding  it  hard  to 
breed  up  fo  large  a  family  out  of  the  narrow  income  of  nr. 
Cromwell's  fmall  cftatc,  thought  proper  to  engage  in  d^ 
brewing  trade  herfelf,  which  Ihe  managed  with  great  (ki 
and  prudence,   and  without  the  leaft  amftance  erther  fmtL 
Dogdale*!    the  father  or  the  fon.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  vA 
fliort  new   her  own  jointure  of  6ol.  per  annum,  fhe  provided  fortuno 
ewmble"*   for  her  daughters,  fufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  femi- 
^^^^    '      lies.     The  eldeft  was  the  wife  of  mr.  John  Defborougb,  af» 
terwards  one  of  the  protedor's  major-generals  :  another  mar- 
ried, firf^,   Roger  Whetflone,    efq;    and  afterwards  cdo' 
nel  John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  tic 
king's  Judges  :  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  Wakofti 
who  died  in  exile :  the  fourth,  namely  mrs.  Robina  Crom- 
well, married  firft  dr.  Peter  French,  and  then  dr.  John  Wi^ 
kins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and  alter 
the  refloration,  bifhop  of  Chefler.     It  may  not  be  amifs  t» 
add,  that  an  aunt  of  Cromweirs  married  Francis  Barring- 
ton,    efq;     another    aunt  John    Hampden,     cfijoirei  c^ 
Buckinehamfhire,  by  whom  (he  was  mother  to  the  fiunotf 
John  Hampden  j  a  third  aunt  was  the  wife  of  mr.  WhJtjTf 
and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whofe  cuftodjr  the 
king  was,  while  he  remained  at  Hampton-court.    He  hd 
Wo«d*t      two  other  aunts,  but  of  their  marriages  wc  have  no  ifitd* 

Fafti,  Oion.  Ijgcnce. 

•I.U.C.90.  Having  given  this  (hort  account  of  Oliver  CromwcH's  ft- 
mily,  let  us  proceed  to  fpeak  of  him.  He  was  born  then  io 
the  parilh  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  mofr 
ly  lived,  lipon  the  24.th,  or  as  the  generality  of  writcnfifi 

tne  25th  of  April,  I599>  ^^^  educated  in  grammar  learnis^ 

at 
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mt  the  free^-fchool  in  that  town.  Wc  have  veiy  different  ac- 
counts of  his  behaviour,  while  he  remained  at  fchool :  fome 
lay,  that  he  (hewed  very  little  propenfity  to  learning ;  others, 
that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.  It  is  very  probable^ 
that  both  are  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in<« 
corrigibly  dull,  or  wonderfully  bright :  but  that  he  was  an 
unlucky  boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  re-> 
ported  by  authors  of  unfufpe&ed  veracity.     Many  ftories  are 

•  tcdd  of  him  in  this  early  part  of  his  life ;  and  there  is  one 
that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  It  relates  to  a  vifion  he  faw, 
or  fancied  he  faw ;  for  which,  at  the  defirc  of  his  relations, 
his  mafter  corrected  him  feverely.  It  happened  to  him,  as  we 
are  told,  in  the  day-time,  when  lying  melancholy  upon  his 
bed,  he  thought  he  faw  a  fpe£b'e,  which  told  him,  that  he 
fhould  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father  be* 
ing  informed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mafter 
to  correft  him  feverely,  which  however  had  no  ^eat  effed, 
for  Oliver  was  ftill  perfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fome- 
ttmes  mention  it,  notwithflanding  his  uncle  Stuart  told  him, 
"  it  was  too  traiterous  to  repeat  it."  Sir  Philip  Warwick  FUgellum. 
tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  dr.  Sim-«^  t*>«  life 

.  cot,  who  was  Cromwell's  phyfician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ^  ^'■**"' 
life,  .who  afllired  him,  that  he  was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and      '  ^'  '^* 
iixbjefl  to  great  diforders  and  imagination  :  and  it  is  certain,  Warwick't 
that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  thefe  fits,  during  the '"'^*"^*"» 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  not  even  in  the  higheft  of  his  pro-  ^'  *^^' 
(perity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  upon  the  23d  of  April 
16 16.     We  "have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  he 
made  in  his  fludies,  while  a  member  of  the  univeriity.     It 
is  certain  that  he  was  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiflory  ;    but  whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at  Cam^^Rtpin't 
bridge,    is  a  point  that  may  be  doubted,    fince,  as  feveral^****y  °' 
writers  inform  us,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot-  g  "*  ^|) 
hall,  crjcket,  and  other  robufi  exercifes,  for  his  (kill  and  ex-xiii.  p.  i^;. 
pertnefe  in  which  he  was  famous.     His  father  dying  about  Fiageiium, 
two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college,  he  returned  home  ;*«•?»  »5» 
where  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  fo  diflurbed  his  mo- 
ther, that,   by  the  advice  of  friends,   fhe  fent  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  him  in  Lincoln's  inn.     But  this  did  not  tbid.  p.  i6» 
anfwer  the  end  propofed ;  for,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  ftu:* 
dv  of  the  laws,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,  women,    and 
pay,  fo  that  he  quickly  diffipated  what  his  father  had  left 
i  1^1  3  biiPf 
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him.  However,  his  ftay  at  Lincoln's  inn  could  not  be  lon_ 
nor  was  this  feafon  of  wildnefs  of  much  continuance  ;  for 
he  was  married  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  one,  as  appears 
from  the  parifh  rcgifter  of  St,  John  Huntingdon,  in  >irhid) 
we  find,  that  his  eldeft  Ton  Robert,  who  died  a  child,  was 
born  upon  the  13th  of  Oftober,  1621  :  fo  that  if  he  ftaid 
but  two  years  at  the  univerfity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  did  not  ftay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years 
more  for  his  going  to  Lincoln's  inn,  and  running  through 
F!»pellum,  ^^^  whole  circle  of  his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  v^ 
^*  f.  JO,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  James  Bouchier  of  Eflcx,  knt. 
whom  he  e;ained,  more  by  the  intereft  of  his  relations, 
Hampden,  Harrington,  Stuart,  &c,  than  by  his  own.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it  is  (aid,  not  ^nthout 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  pride. 

Mr.  Cromwell  foon  after  returned  to  the  country,  "wrhcre 
he  lived  quite  reformed,  and  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
Some  have  imputed  this  fudden  renunciatjon  of  his  vices  and 
follies,  for  very  fudden  it  was,  to  his  falling  in  with  the  pu- 
ritans ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  for  feme 
*  time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
entored  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  fcveral  eminent  divines. 
He  was  fettled  at  Huntingdon,  and  there  continued  ;  till 
an  eftate  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
devolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  fir  Thomas 
Stuart,  induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely.  It  vrzs 
about  this  time,  that  he  began  to  fall  oflF  from  the  church j 
and  to  converfe  with  the  puritans,  whofe  notions  he  loon 
after  embraced  with  that  warmth,  with  which  he  did  every 

Whitloek'i  ^^*"?^«     ^^^  ^^  eleftcd  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
memorials,  in  the  reign  of  Charles    I.    which    met  on  the   SLOth    of 
^«  12.         January    1628  j    and   was    of  the  committee  for  religion, 
where  he  diftin'guiflied  himfelf   by  his  zeal   againft:    pope- 
ry,   and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bifhop  of  Winchefter's 
liccnfing  books,   which   had  a   dangerous  tendency.       Af- 
.  ter  the  diflblution  of  that   parliament,    he  returned  agaiA 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much  con- 
tern  for  religion,  to  frequent  filenced  minifters,  and    to  in- 
»   dal  •     ^*^^  them  often  to  leftures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.      By 
^oftvicwof^^^s  he  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  fitua* 
th«)4te       tion  ;  fo  that  by  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  he  had  made 
troubles,      j,^  j^jj  fortune,  ne  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  hfc  kept  a^ 
f '  t   •        bout  five  years,  but  which  inftead  of  repairing  helped  to  run 
Out  the  remainder  of  it,  and  had  totally  updone  him^    if  he 
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•bad  not  thrown  it  up.    Thcfe  difappointments  revived  in  Him  FJafciJuai, 
a  fchcme,  which  his  bad  circumftances  firft  put  into  his  head    *'  ^'  *** 
wbiie  at  Lincoln's  inn,  of  going  over  into  New  England. 
This  was  in   1637,    and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  cer- 
tainly been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  \ 
ilTuing  out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  Ruftw^cth, 
The  next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands  ;  for  the  earl  J*"  **'**• 
of  Bedfor<]^  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who  had 
large  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of  ieeing 
it  better  drained ;   and  though  one  projeft  of  this  fort  had 
failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  by 
royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  fliare  of  the  profits  upon  the 
crown.     This,  though  really  intended  for  a  pubiick  benefit,  Dug(«|ie*i 
was  oppofed  as  injurious  to  private  property;    and  at  the *>*ro«v» 
head  of  the  oppofition  was  mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  a]Jg^"'  ^* 
confiderable  intereft  in  thofe  parts.     It  was  the  vigour  and 
vigilance  he  ihewed  upon  this  occafion,  which  firft  rendered 
him  confpicuous  and  confiderable ;  and  gave  occafion  to  his 
friend  and  relation  mr.  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  after- 
guards in  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and 
€x>ndu<Sting  great  things.     But  for  all  this,  he  was  not  veryF^ge|lM«n» 
fiiccefsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and,   as  his  private  affairs  were  ^«'  p.  aj* 
fiill  declining,  he  was  in  a  very  neceflitous  conditio^  at  the 
f  ppro^ch  of  the  long  parliament. 

In  thefe  circumftances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fhouli 
form  a  defign,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  confider^d  as 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofen, 
more  efpeciaUy  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  from  haying  any  tiifereft,  that  in  reality  he  was  not  fo 
much  as  known  ;  and  if  he  bad  been  known,  would  never 
have  been  eJefted,  But  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing 
to  an  accidental  intrigue,  in  which  himfelf  had  at  firft  no 
hand.  One  reafon  why  mr.  Cromwell  quitted  Huntingdon 
was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  mr.  Bernard,  upon  his  becom- 
ing recorder,  about  precedency ;  a  point,  in  which  he  was 
very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  he  reforted  entirely  t6tbi4« 
nonconformifts  meetings,  where  he  quickly  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  ftiled  in  thofe  days,  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe  meet* 
ings  he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridge^ 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  doc- 
trine ;  and  captivated  his  heart  intircly.  This  man,  hearing 
that  a  parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  himfelf  one 
pf  the  common  council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there 
ffuld  pot  ^  ^  fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  mr. 
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Cromwell :  and  with  this  notion  in  his  bmin,  he  went  to 
mr.  Wildbore^  a  draper  in  the  town  and  relation  of  Crom- 
weirs,  who  agreed  with  him  exziSdj  as  to  the  fitne&  of 
the  perfon>  but  told  him  the  thing  was  impoAble,  as  he 
Ihid.p.a4,  v^  not  a  freeman.  Tims,  not  fatisfied  with  that,  addieC- 
fti.  fed  himfelf  next  to    mr.  Evett,   a   tallow-chandler,    who 

was  alfo  a  puritan.  He  too  liked  the  thou^t;  but,  as  he 
was  not  a  freeman,  pronounced  the  deftgn  impra£licabie. 
However,  Tims  was  hardly  got  out  of  his  houfe,  before  he 
fent  for  him  back,  to  give  him  a  whifper,  that  the  msyor 
had  a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  that  one  Kitchingman,  an 
attorney,  who  had  married  his  wife's  fifter,  and  vns  of 
their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him*  He  adviied 
him  therefore  to  move  mr.  Kitchingman  in  it,  \eho  was 
to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  mr. 
Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  had  a  inind 
to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  whicb  was  then  in  a  poor 
condition ;  but  with  a  ftri<Sl  charge  to,  hide  the  true  de« 
fign,  alderman  French,  who  was  then  mayor,  being  a  de- 
clared royalift.  When  they  came  to  make  this  ap(4ication 
to  him,  mr.  French  faid  he  was  forry ;  but  that  in  reality 
they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  promifed  his  freedom  to 
the  king's  fifherman.  Mr.  Kitchingman  eafUy  removed  this 
obje£lion>  by  undertaking  that  the  town  ihould  cofifer  t 
freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned:  and  fb,  at  the 
next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  bellow 
his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  one  mr.  Cromwell ;  who,  being  apprifed  of  his  firiend's 
induflry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  ttp  his  lodg- 
ings at  mr.  Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  was 
fent  for  him,  and  he  came  into  court  drefled  in  icarlet, 
richly  laced  with  gold }  where,  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  well  circulated  among 
the  corporation,  that  they  unanimoufly  declared  mr.  mayor^ 
freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy  gentleman.  When  the  clec- 
i  tion  came  on,  the  mayor  discovered  his  miflake ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the  burgefles  was 
ftrong  enough  to  chufe  him,  which  they  accordingly  did  at 
Votitia  p«r.  the  next  election  of  the  enfuing  year.  We  thought  ourieives 
liameniaria,  obliged  to  He  more  particular  in  relating  the  caufe  and  cir- 
▼ol.i.  p.i^4cumfl:ances  of  his  ele<ftion,  bccaufe  it  was  the  foundation  of 
all  his  grcatnefs,  and  muft  therefore  be  confidenM)  as  a  point 
of  confequcncc. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  c<Hiftaat  ia 
his  attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaktr;  though  he  did  oai 
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lit  that  tiflde  difcover  any  of  die  great  qualities,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  him,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  cal* 
ied  out,  as  occafion  required.     He  aiFeded  not  onlv  plain*- 
ne(s  but  cardeffiiefs  in  drefs,  was  very  uniform  in  nis  con*** 
duStj  and  fpake  warmly  and  roundly,'  but  without  either  art 
or  elocution.     He  was  very  forward  in  cenfuring,  what  Were 
called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  though  he  had 
not  framed  to  himielf  any  plan  of  reformation.    This  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpe£l  to  ecclefis^cal  afiairs^ 
when  prefled  by  nr  Thomas  Chicheley  and   mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjed.     '*  I  can  tell,  faid 
^^  mr.  Cromwell,  what  I  would  not  have,  though  t  cannot 
•*  tell  what  I  would  have."    He  was  very  zealous  in  pro-^-ife  of  OH- 
tnoting  the  remonftrance,  which  was  carried  on  the  ^4^J]^Ji|^*5JJi" 
of  November  1641^  and  which  in  reality  laid  the  bafis  ofprotcaor. 
the  civil  war;  and  declared  to  lord  Falkland  afterwards, Load.  174% 
that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  vr^s  re-  ^^^  ^  S* 
fblved  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  hiseftate  into 
ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  quitted  the  king^ 
dom  upon   the  iirft  opportunity.     His   firmnefs  upon  this  ' 
Occafion  recommended  him  fo  dFeAu&lly  to  mr.  Hampden, 
mr.  Pym,  and  the   reft  of  the  leaders  on  that  fide,   that 
they  took  him  into  all   their  counc4ls ;  where  he  acquired 
that  clear  infight  into  things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of 
which  afterwards   he  made  fuch  prodigious  ufe.     As  foon 
as  the  parliament  formed  any  (cheme  of  raifmg  forces  for 
their  fervice,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642, 
mr.  Cromwell  (hewed  his  aftivity,  by  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge;  where  he  foon  raifed  a  good  troop  of  horie,  of 
which   kimfelf  was  appointed  commander.     He  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  where  he  adted   with  great 
fcverity ;  towards  the  univerfity  more  efpecially,  after  he 
mifted  feizing  the  plate,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  feize, 
oontributed  by  the  loyal  colleges,  for  the  king's  fervice,  and 
fent  down  to  the  king  at  ^e  very  time,  that  he  fet  up  hisLife  of  dr. 
fkandard  at  Nottingham.     It  was  probably  about  the  fame*"'^*'» 
time,  that  mr.  Cromwell  had  a  very  remarkable  interview*^*  *^' 
with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  Warwick  had  an  account 
from  the  good  old   gentleman's  mouth ;  and  therefore  we 
will  give  It  in  his  own  words.     **  Vifiting  old   fir  Oliver 
*^  Cromwell,  his  uncle  andgodfadier,  at  his  houfe  at  Ramfey, 
^^  he  told  me  this'ftory  of  his  fuccefifitl  nephew  and  godfon, 
*'  that  he  vifited  him  with  a  good  ftrong  party  of  horfe, 
•*'^  and  that  he  afked  him  his   bleffing ;  and  that  the  few 
tf  hours  be  wa^  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in 
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^'  hk  pretence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  di& 
^  **  armedi  but  plundered  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plflte«" 
^  ^^        He  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  emerprife;    for  being 
*       informed  that  the  king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningfbvt 
AierifF  of  Hertford(hire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,  requiring 
bim  to  proclaim  the  carl  of  Efliex  and  bis  adherents    traitors, 
Cromwell  marched  with  his  troop  dire£lly  to    St.  Albans, 
where  he  feized  fir  Thomas  Coningfby  for  that  a^ion,  and 
frarried  him  prifoner  to  London.     He  received   the    thanks 
of  the  parliament  for  this ;  and  we  find  him  foon   after  at 
the  head  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  with  the  tide  of  colonel  Crom- 
well.    It  is  \cry  ftrange,  but  ftri<5lly  true,  and  confirmed  b? 
biflorians  on  all  fides,  that,   though  in  his  forty  third  year 
when  he  alTumed  the  military  chara^er,  yet  in  the  fpacc 
of  a  few  months,  he  no^  only  gained   the  reputation  of  ao 
«    officer,  but  really  became  a  good  one;    and  {^iU    flranger, 
^1,    that  by  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new  raifed  nitn 
f.  fir.       excellent  foldiers,  and   laid   the  foundation   of  that  invin- 
5^?       ciblc  ftrength,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
p.  to.        parliament, 

Rjr»*ftbift«     The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  fufFer  us  to  enter  into 
ibf^^iT--  *  ^^^^»'  ^f  *1'  Cromwell's  exploits,  in  the    courfe    of  the 

^.J?      'civil  war;   and  therefore  we  muft  content  ourfelves    with 
mentioning  in  a  general  way  fome  few  memorable  a^s, 
referring  our  reader  to  hiftorics  for  more  particular  accounts. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1643,  having  fettled  things   ia  the 
fix  aflbciated  countries,    viz.     £(I'ex,    Hertford,    Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Ljn- 
colnfhire,  where  he  did  great  fervice  by  reftraining  the  king's 
garrifon  at  Newark,    giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of   New- 
caitie's  troops  at  Horncaflle,  and  many  other  things,  which 
FlifHTnny   increafed  his  credit  prodigioufly  with  the  parliament.     The 
•^•f*  35-    Scots  having  been  invited  to  England  by  the  parliament,  it 
was  judged  highly  requifite,  that  the  army  under   the  earl 
of  Mancheiler,  and  CromweU,  who  was  now  declared  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  horfe,  fhould  join  them ;    the  better 
to  enable  them  to  reduce  York,    which  they  )iad  clofely 
befieged.     This  iervice  wa$  performed  with  great  vigour  and 
diligence,  more  efpecjally  by  Cromwell :  for  though  the  eaii 
had  the  title,  yet  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell ;   and 
things  were  to  dextroufly  managed  between  him  and  his 
friends  at  Wefhninfter,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
fujt  ^^,      npon  all  his  power,  fo  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in 
his  hands  as  they  could,     in  the  battle  of  Marflo|i  ^oor> 
fought  upon  the  3d  of  July  1644,  it  is  unanjmouily  ^recdl, 
ttM  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were  commonly  ililedironfide^ 
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clmnged  the  fortune  of  •  the  day,  as  that  did  of  the  war ; 
for  the  king's  afFairs  declined,  and  the  parliament's  flouriihed 
ever  after.     Some,  however,  though  they  allow  this  readily  OarendoD*» 
to  Cromweirs  forces,  have  yet  reprcfented   him  as  aSing^'t*.  ofie- 
in  a  pitiful  cowardly  •  manner,  and  fo  terrified,  as  even  to  !'**^*<"'>  ▼»'• 
run  away :  but,  all  things  confidered,  this  is  not  very  crc-  foiio.^*' 
dible.     It '  is  certain,  that  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  Memoin  of 
he  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  Burleigh;  and  ^*"***  ^•'^ 
JIG  man's  courage,  conduft,   and  fervices  were  more  va-  ,5^  ji.^'*^' 
iued  at  London,  than  his.     He  was  ^alfo  in  the  fecond  bat-  Batet*te!ea« 
tie  at  Newbury,  on  the  17th  of  September  in  the  fame  year;  ^huimo- 
and  is  faid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a  charge  with  his   norfe  Mr"u^L 
upon  the  guards,  that  his   majefty's   perfon  had    been  in  Aogjja^  p. 
the  utmoft  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland  had  not  ^5« 
come  in  to  his   relief,  and  preferved  his  matter's  liberty  at 
fhe  expence  of  his  own.     And  in  the  winter,  when  the  dif*  wh?tIock 
putes  in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  butCrom*-  &c«  p.  149, 
ivell's  merit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party; 
fome  of  whom  blafphemoufly  ftiled  him,  *'  The  faviour  of 
♦/  the  nation." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wifeft  men  and  the  beft  patriot$ 
few  very  clearly,  whither  thefe  exceffive  praifes  tended ;  and 
that  the  nation  might  be  made  as  fenfible  in  this  refpcd 
as  themfelves,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  exhibited  a  charge  a- 
gainft  him  in  the  hou/e  of  lords,  and  Cromwell,  to  be 
•tven  with  him,  brought  in  another  againft  the  noble  peer 
lA  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe 
charges  were  profecuted:  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that 
Cromwell  and  his  friends  abfolutely  carried  their  point, 
l^y  bringing  in  what  was  called  the  lelf-^denying  ordinance, 
that  excluded  the  members  of  either  houfe  from  having 
any  commands  in  the  army :  from  which  however,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that  fet  him  above  all 
ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  firft  occafionally,  at  length 
abfolutely,  exempted.  From  being  lieutenant  general  of  the 
faorfe,  he  became  lieutenant  general  of  the  army ;  and  he 
procured  addre&  from  his  regiment,  declaring  their  fatif- 
faction  with  the  change.  He  continued  to  diflinguiih  him-  Hett1i*0 
{jdf  by  his  military  fucceiles,  and  tp  receive  the  thanks  of  chronicle^ 
both  houfes  for  the  fervices  he  did.  He  (hone  particularly  P-  ^;* 
at  the  battle  of  Nafeby  June  14th,  1646,  and  alfo  had  his 
i}iare  in  reducing  the  weft;  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  £x- 
^er,  April  the  13th  1645,  he  found  leifure  to  return  to 
JdOtidon,  Upon  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were 
(9  tiim,  in  terms  as  firqng  as  words  could  exprefs ; 

and 
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imd  the  prevailing  party  there  received  fipom  him  ibch  en* 
courasement,  as  induced  them  to  believe,  he  was  wholly  at 
their  devotion.  But  in  this  they  were  miftaken  ;  for  while 
they  thought  the  lieutenant  general  employed  in  their  bu« 
itnds,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus, 
when  the  parliament  indinol  to  diiband  a  part  of  their  forces, 
after  the  king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Soots  had  agreed  to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell 
oppofed  it  vieoroufly,  if  not  openly.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  infmuated  by  his  emiflaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  higheft  piece  of  ingratitude  towards  thoie,  who 
had  fought  the  parliament  into  a  power  of  diibandingtfacm, 
but  alfo  a  crying  a6l  of  injuftice,  as  it  was  done  ^th  no 
other  view,  than  to  cheat  them  of  their  arrears.  Secondly, 
he  procured  an  exemption  for  fir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own,  the  general  only  having 
that  title  and  appointments,  while  Cromwell  had  the  power; 
and  the  weight  of  the  redu&ion  fell  upon  Mafley's  brigade 
in  the  weft,  together  with  the  troops  which  colonel  Poynts 
commanded  in  Yorkihire :  men  of  whom  he  had  good 
reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  might  have 
Memoin  of  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
Deosil  lord  tage  the  means,  which,  in  truth,  were  contrived  for  his 
Hollis,p.8i.d^uaion. 

On  the  12th  of  November  1646,  the  army  marched  tri- 
timphantly  through  London ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  the  Scots  having  received  the  money 
agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  priiboer 
to  Holmby.  At  this  time  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game 
to  play.  What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power,  was 
evidently  in  the  hands  of  tha  parliament,  in  which  the  pref«- 
byterian  party  was  ftiU  prevalent ;  and  as  the  general  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewife  in  that  intereft,  it  looked  as 
if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their  fide.  At  the  bottom 
however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  knew  their  own  ftrength, 
were  in  reality  the  mailers  ;  and  they  were  intirely  direded 
Lndlow^s  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  themfelves.  He 
ipc'Boir*,  (^y^  ii^Q  neceffity  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and  getting  the 
^.'.p.i  9  lying's  pcrfon  into  their  power ;  and  he  contrived  to  do  both, 
without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford  was  at 
that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplied  with  ar* 
tillery,  upon  which  the  army  feiated  it  with  the  magazines, 
and  every  thing  elfe :  and  Cromwdl,  then  "t  Londoii,  pie- 
vailed  upon  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  t^  '  ^'s  perfon  with  a 
firong  detachment  of  horfe,  not  on  v  widiout  the  genesal's 
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orders,  but  without  any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  verbal 
inftruitions  from  Cromwell.     This  was  executed  0*1  the 
4th  of  June   1647,  notwithftanding  die  parliament's  com- . 
miffioners  were  then  with  the   king ;  who  was   conduced 
from  Hoimby  to  Childerfley,  then  die  army's  head  quaters. 
Here,    through  the   management  chiefly  of  Cromwell   and 
his  fon-in-law  commiflary  Ireton,   the  king  was   treated, 
not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  kindnefs  ;  and  when  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  taking  the  king 
away,  and  difliked  it,    would   have  ient  him   back   again 
with  the  commif&oners,  under  the  guard  of  two  regiments 
of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  move.     Nay,   to  D««<'«fc'« 
fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fincerity  orJhJ  ]][J^ 
of  his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell  hr  troubles, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty  p«  ho- 
and    refpeft,  with   promifes  of  fair  treatment ;   that  **  He  Memoin  of 
*^  thought  he  had  as    good   an  intereft  in  the  army,  as  Thomatkii 
*«  himfelf."  Fdrfax, 

The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  rite  moft**' *  • 
critical  of  Cromwell's  whole  life:  for,  in  order  to  fucceed 
in  his  fchemes,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  him  to  de- 
ceive the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  army,  which  in 
tiieir  turns  was  effefted,  though  not  without  danger  and 
difficulty.  As  for  the  king,  he  relied  intirely  upon  Cromwell 
and  Ireton ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpoke  of  and 
aded  towards  him  in  iuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  abfolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful, 
that  the  king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  .aey  brought  the 
army  to  fend  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  which  was  deli- 
vered on  the  9th  of  July  1647  :  avowing  the  king's  caufe 
to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fettlement  could  be  hoped  for, 
without  granting  him  his  juft  rights.  As  to  the  parlia-  Wfaidodby 
ment,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  power,  Cromwell  al-P«»59« 
ways  fpoke  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  Boufe  of 
commons  j  (hewed  a  high  regard  for  their  privileges ;  and 
profefled,  that  he  was  fufped^  and  difliked  by  the  army, 
for  his  attachment  to  the  civil  government.  This  did  not, 
however,  hinder  his  being  dilbelieved  by  manyj  till  at 
fcngth  he  found  it  neceflary  for  his  own  fafety,  to  make 
his  efcape  from  the  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.  As  to  Flagellant 
the  fbldiers,  and  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  they  difcovered  &C  p.  55. 
s^inft  the  parliament,  it  was  raifed,  fomentca,  and  ma- 
naged by  Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  the  former  declaring  at 
Triploe-heath,  when  the  parliament  had  been  obliged  to 
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Heath*!      erofb   their   own    declaration   out  pf  thcit  Journals,    fha€ 
chronicle,    ((  „^j^  jjjgy  might  bc  an  army  as  long  as  dficy  lived." 
'•  '3»»  Soon  after  this,   a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  folr 

diersy  under  the  title  of  levellen,  who  made  no  fecret  of  ^tick 
hating  equally  both  king  and  parliament ;    and  it    Was  to 
fave  nimfelf  from  thefe  people,  who,  as  he  was  informed 
by  Cromwell, « fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  upon  the  nth 
of  November,  fled  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  ifle  of 'Wight, 
after  having  reje<^ed  the  parliament's  propofals  by  Croita- 
Lo^w^t     well's  and  Ireton's  advice.     Immediately  after  this,  Crom*- 
■J^^"»     well  altered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  intirely  ;  for  having 
**^**^^'madc  ufc  of  the  king's  prefence  to  manage  the  army,  and 
of  the  power  which   the  army   had  thereby  acquired,  to 
humble  and  debafe  the  parliament,  there  remained  no   end 
FbeellQiB,  to  bc  anfwered  by  keying  meafures  any  longer  towards  the 
'•  ^'         king.     The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  v^hat  it 
was,  upon  the  king's  refufmg  to  pafs  four   bills  they  had 
fent  him,  fell  into  very  warm  debates ;  in  which   it  is  aT" 
ferted  that  Cromwell  was  a  principal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed 
bitterly  againft  his  majefty,  faying,  ^^  the  king  was  a  very 
'*  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  diflembler  ^  one  in  whom 
*'  no  truft  could  be  repofed,  and  with  whom  therefore,  they 
Xb'i^.ina     "  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  future."     However 
l*iiaiow*t     this  might  be,  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of  January  voted, 
ttonoirt,     tjj^t  jj^  more  addrefles  fhould  be  made  to  the  king ;  and 
ai^l^ '  **^*from  that  time  he  was  more  ftri£Uy  imprifoned   than  ever. 
In  the  mean  time,   there  were  rifm^  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parliament  were  left  in  fome  meafure  at 
liberty  to  purfue  their  own  fentiments;  and  what  thefe 
were,  quickly  appeared.     For  June    the  27th,  1648,   the 
city  petitioned  for  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  which 
Rnihworth*!^^  very  well  received,  and  fome  fteps  taken  thereuponir 
coiJeaiont,  A  few  days  after,  the   commons  recalled  their  vote  for 
W.U.        non-addreues,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king 
^IVe?.      *^  ^^^  '^^  ^^  Wight,  and  at  length  voted  his  majefty  con- 
DuKdale      ceffions  fatisfa£tory.     An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 
p.*at9/     Cromwell   of  high   treaibn.     But  the    army  having  now 
reduced  all   things,   and  returning  towards  Ix)ndon,  No- 
vember the  20th,  fent  a  remonftrance  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, difapproving  all  they  had  done.     This  remonftiance 
was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who  went  next  into  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of  the    king,  and 
carried  him  to  Hurft  caftle.    This  was  refented  by  the  par« 
liaiuent,  who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his   or* 
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AcTS\  but  ihftead  of  this,  the  army  marched  dire^lly  to 
London ;  and,  in  the  firft  week  of  December,  took  pof^ 
feHion  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  is,  turned 
out  the  better  part  of  its  members,  and  then  forced  the  reft 
to  do  what  they  pleafed.  Ir\  moft  of  thefe  proceedings 
Cromwell  appeared  very  adive,  and  is,  with  good  reafon,  ^ ^ff^*"^ 
believed  to  have  direftea  them  all.  **  ^^ 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thofe  well- 
known  circumftances,  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  jultice,  and  to  the  fentence  of 
death  pafled  upon  him  there  i  fince  the  part  Cromwell  syStcd 
therein  was  open  and  publick.  He  fat  in  the  court;  he^ 
iigned  the  warrant ;  and  he  profecuted  the  accompliflunent 
of  it  by  the  bloody  execution  of  the  king.  When  the  firft 
propofition  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  trying 
the  king,  he  rofe  up  and  faid,  that  '^  if  any  man  moved 
^^  this  upon  deflgn,  he  ihould  think  him  the  greateft  traitor 
^<  in  the  world;  but  fmce  providence  and  neceffity  had 
^'  caft  them  upon  it,  he  fhould  pray  God  to  blefs  their  couxi- 
^<  cils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden  to  give 
•*  them  counfel.'*  But  not  long  after  he  was:  for,  being  HaL<ft«- 
a  great  pretender  to  enthufiafms  and  revelations,  he  told  ***f*?!**T« 
them,  that  as  he  was  praying  for  a  bleffing  from  Gfod  on  his  P*"^^^** 
undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  priftine  majefty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not 
ipeak  one  word  more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer, 
that  God  had  rejected  him  from  being  king.  Many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life; 
and  fome  of  the  pafTages  relating  to  them  are  curious  and 
ivorth  notice.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable,  as  it  greatly 
ilJuftrates  the  chara<5ler  of  the  man,  we  think  it  nece(&ry 
to  relate ;  and  that  is,  the  tranfadtion  between  the  lieutenant 
general  and  a  coufin  of  his,  colonel  John  Cromwell,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates.  This  gentleman  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  England,  while  the  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  armys  and  that  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
lieutenant  general,  jthe  latter  made  ufe  of  this  expreflion, 
**  I  think  the  king  the  moft  injured  prince  in  the  world;** 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  ^*  But 
**  this,  coufui,  Siall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  re-^'*8ellw^ 
turning  to  Holland  foon  after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be^'  ^^* 
truth,  that  the  lieutenajit  general  had  a  great  re(pe£t  for  the 
king.  When  therefore  the  news  of  the  king's  trial  reached 
Holland,  he  was  fent  over  with  letters  credential  from  the 
•flates,  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with  the  king's  fignet* 

and 
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ind  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by  the  ftatcs^ 
for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he  WhuU 
now  fave  his  majefty's  life.  The  colonel  went  dire&ly  to 
his  kinfman's  houfe,  who  was  fo  retired  and  (hut  up  is 
his  chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  Icnow  he  was  at 
I  home,  that   it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  ad- 

mittance, after  he  had  declared  who  he  wa^.     Having  mo- 
tiially  faluted    each  other,  the  colonel  defired   to   (peak  i 
few  words  with   him  in   private;   and  began  with   mudi 
freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  hcinoufnefs  of  the  fa<S  tbca 
about  to  be  committed,  and  with   what  deteftation  it  was 
looked  upon  abroad :  telling  him,  that  *'  of  all  men  living 
^  he  could  never  have  imagined,  he  would  have  had  any 
^  hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted   fa  much 
*•  for  the  king."    To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  '*  It  was 
*^  not  he,  but  the  army;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  feme 
•*  fuch  words,  yet  now  times  were  akcred,  and  {»ovidence 
*•  feemed  to  order  things  otherwife."    And  it  is  (aid  he 
added,  that  *'  he  had  prayed  and  failed  for  the  king,  but 
•*  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to  him."     Upon  thi 
the  colonel   ftepped  a  little  hack,  and  fuddenly   |hut  the 
door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  "he  was  going  to  be 
af&ffinated ;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  faid  to  him,  '^  Coufin, 
*^  this  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  words  :    fee  here,  it  is  now 
**  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
^  family,  relations,  and  pofterity  happy   and    honourable 
'^  for  ever ;  otherwife,  as  they  cnanged  their  name   before 
**  horn  Williams  to  Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  traditicm 
**  in  the  family,  (o  now  they  muft  be  forced  to  change  it 
*'  again :  for  tnis  fad  will  bring  fuch  an   ignominy  upon 
^  tbe  whole  generation  of  them,  as  no  time  will   be  able 
*^  to  deface.''    At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little,  and  tbea 
laid,  ^*  I  defure  you  will  give    me    till  night  to    confidcr 
^  of  it ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  tiB 
*^  you  hear  fjx>m  me.''    The  cdonel  did  accordingly ;  and 
about  one  in  the  morning,  a  meilenger  came  to  tell  him, 
^  He  might  go  to  reft,  and  expe&  oo  other  anfwer  to 
*<  carry  to  the  prince ;    for  the  council  of  officers  had 
Cchaid*!     ^  ^^^^  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done  the  fame,  and 
hift.  of       '*  it  was  refolved  by  them  all,  that  the  king  muft  die." 
England,         The  government  peing  now  intirely  changed,  for  in  five 
P*  ^s'«       days  after  the  king's  death,  the  houie  of  lords  was  voted 
ufelefs,  it  became  neceflary  to  think  of  fomb  expedient  for 
managing  the  executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
iblved  to  fet  up  a  council  of  ftate,  of  M*hich  John  Bradflitw 

was 
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Was  prcfidentj  and  lieutenant  general  Cromwell-  a  f^nlitt-. 
t)al   member.     But  before   he  had  well  taken  pofleffipn  of 
this  new  dignity,,  he  was  again  called  to  action  j  and  that 
too  as  brifk,  and  .at  leaft  as  hazardous,  as  any  in   whicK 
he  hftad  hitherto  been  concerned.     The   perfons  he  had  to 
engage  were  part  6f  the  army  he  commahded  ;  which,  being 
diilatisficd  on.fome  account  or  other,  (tt  forth  their   kn^ 
timcnts  by  way  of  remonftrdnce,-  preftnted  tb  the  general. 
For  this  high    offence  they   were  feizefli  and  tried  by  ^ 
•ourt  martial,    and   feritenced   to  ride  with  their  faces  to 
their  horfes    tail>*,  at  the  Head   of  their-  refpective    corps, 
with  a  pajSer,  exprefling  their  crime,  fixdd  oh  their  breaftsi 
after  which  their  fwords  v/ere  to  be  broke  over  their  heads^ 
and  themfelves  cafhiered;  every  circuiriftahce  of  which  was, 
ftriftly  execyted,  upon  the  6fh  of  March,  in  Great  Palacd 
Yard.     This  ferved  only  to  raife  the  flame  higher :  for  fe-^  WhitJotfcrfy 
Veral  regiments  of  horfe,  and  among  the  rtft  Gromwell's,*  P*  3*^^ 
mutinied^  put  white  cOckades  in  their  hats^  arid  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  Ware  ;    where  Cromwell    appcAred^  when 
he  was  lelft  fufpeded^  and  brought  with  him  fomd  regi- 
Inents  quartered  at   a  diftanccj  that   hft  could  depend  on* 
Here,  without  any  previous  expoftulations,  he   with   twd 
regiments  of  horffc  furrounded  one  regiment  of  the  muti- 
hecrs,  and  calling  four '  men  by  name  out  of  their  ranks^ 
obliged  them  to  caft  dice  fot  their  lives ;   and  thofe  two 
tvhich  efcaped  were  ordered  to  flioot  the  others^  which  they 
did :  upon  which  the  fame  fpeftators  of  the  tragedy  thoiighf 
fit  to  flip  their  white  cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  t6 
fecure  thenifelves  by  a  fubmiflion.  '  The  fame  fpirit  of  mu- Flneildm^ 
tinying  broke  out    in  another  regiment  of  horfe;  but  itP*^^* 
Was  entirely  fiibdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenteri  of  it 
][»unifhed.     After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went^  firft^  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  doftots  In  the  civil  law  5  and  from\n^oQ^j 
thence  to  London,  where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  fafti.  ^ol.  ii. 
By  the  city,  dnd  had  prefents  ot  great  value  when  they  took^*  s'' 
leave.     At  this  time  Engknd,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fub-  whitioflke^ 
dued:   the  Scots  were  difcontented,  but  not  in  arms}  foP»4«^^ 
that  Irelaild  became  the  principal  objeft  of  the  parliament's 
care,  fince  in  that  Ifland^  of  thfee  parties  whith  had  been 
for  many  years  (bedding  each  other's  blood j  their  own  was 
the  weakeft;     In  the  month    of  Auguft    therefore  1649, 
Cromwell  embarked  with  an  airrfiy  for  Ireland^  where   hi^ 
fuccefles^  as  in  England^  werd  attended  with  fo  fiSW  difap- 
pointments,  thnt,  by  the  moiith  of  June  165c,  he  had  in  3 
manner  ftibdued  it.  •  Then  hh  prefcflce   wa«  required  til 
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and  friends  ;   that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their  oiiri! 
cognizance^  by  which  the  fubjcft  loft  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
and  held  his  property  but  by  a  precarious  tenure  j    that^  all 
this  confidercd,   they   had   fought  themfelves  into    a  worfe 
condition ;  and  that,  inftead  of  a  monarch  with   a   prero- 
gative royal,  they  had  now  many  mafters,  who  made   laws 
and  broke  them  at  their  pleafure ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  was  Very  fenfiblc  of  this  5  that  they  bore  it  with 
great  reluftancy  -,  that  they  too  had  great  difputes    among 
themfelves ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  thofe  mif- 
chiefs  broke  out  into  a  new  Aame.     Whitlockc  very  rcadilj^ 
agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed  both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged,  that,  notwithftandi ng  he  was  ac- 
quainted .  with  the  difeafes  of  the  commonwealth,   he   wis 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method  of  cure.     **  WTiat, 
•*  faid  Cromwell,  if  a  man  fliould  take  upon  himfelf  to  be 
•*  king?"  Whitlocke  replied  by  (hewing  him,  that  he  would 
get  nothing  by  it,  that  he   had   more   power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  had,  and   that  by  afTiiming   the   name 
he  might  run  a  great  hazard  of  lofing  the  thing.   Cromwell 
then  prefled  to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon 
which  Whitlocke  propofed  compromifmg  matters  with  Charles 
Stuart :  the  debating  of  which  Cromwell    declined,  as  an 
Ibid.  p.  5i6«  affair  of  much  difficulty.     Cromwell  had  many  converfatiom 
of  this  fort  with  the  moft  intelligent  of  all  parties  ;  but  we 
will  only  relate  one  more,  which  is  grounded  on   good  au- 
thority,   having    been  often  related  by  mr.  Henry  Nevil, 
a  celebrated  politician,  and  once   a  member  of  the  council 
offtate.     He  was   wont  to   tell  it  thus:  That  Cromwdl 
upon  this   great  occafion   fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city 
divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  be  de^ 
termined  by  their  advice.     Among   thefe  was  the  leading 
mr.  Calamv,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  projcft  of  Crom- 
well's finglc   government,  and  crfFered  to  prove  it  both  un- 
lawful and  impra£licablc.     Cromwell  anfwered  readily  upoa 
the  firfthead  of  unlawful,  and  appealed  to  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  being  the  fupreme  law.     <*  But,  fays  he,  pray  mr. 
"  Calamy,  why  irapradicabje  ?**    Calamv  replied,  oh,  'tb 
the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there  will  be  nine  in  ten  ^ainS 
you.     **  Very  well,   fays  Cromwell ;  but  what  if  I  mould 
Life  of  Heni  •*  difariti  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  into  the  tenth  man's 
Nevii,cfq;    «  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  bufinefs?'* 
P*  35*  AH   this,  notwjthftanding  he  behaved  in  publick  witii 

great  decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men,  he  was 
contriving  to  rqmove-     The  whole  winter  of  the  year  1652 
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was  rpent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides;  by^the 
friends  of  the  parliament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  au* 
thority,  by  their  opponents  to  bring  things  into  .fuch  a  fi- 
tuation,  as  to  render  the  neceffity  of  diflblving  that  afFem- 
bly  univerfally  apparent.  On  the  1 9th  of  April  1653,  he 
called  a  council  of  officers  once  more  to  debate  this  point ; 
in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had  alfo  fome  oppo- 
nents, who  infinualed,  that  what  he  did  proceeded  frooi 
felf-intereft  and  ambition.  Major  general  Harrifon,  a  zea- 
lous fanatick,  but  abfolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  aillrred 
the  afl'embly,  in  the  fincerity  of  his  heart,  that  '*  the  lord 
general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way  far  the  govern- 
ment of  Jefus  and  his  faints ;"  to  which  major  Streater 
brifkly  returned,  that  *'  then  he  ought  to  come  quickly, 
**  for  if  it  was  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come  too  latc."r]'*j^""** 
Upon  this,  Cromwell  adjourned  the  meeting  till  the  next  ' 
morning,  when  a  new  point  was  ftarted,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient  fox  the  houfe  and  the  army,  to  appoint 
twenty  perfons  of  a  fide,  to  be  intruftcd  with  the  fuprcme 
power  ?  in  the  midft  of  this  difpute  advice  came,  that  the 
houfe  had  under  confidv-ration  their  own  diflblution;  and 
upon  this,  fuch  as  were  n.cmbers  withdrew,  and  went  thi- 
ther to  propiote  that  dcli  ;n.  But  in  reality  the  parlia- 
9ient  had  framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfdves  to  the  5th 
qF  November  in  the  next  yeai ,  propofmg  in  the  mean  time 
to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  eleiiionb.  Cromwell,  informed Whidocke, 
'W^hat  the  houfe  was.  upon,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  left  theP*  SH« 
ijouncil,  and  marched  direftlv  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
foldiers  to  Wcftminfter.  Tii  n  placing  fome  of  them  at 
the  dopr,  fome  in  the  lobby,  znC.  others  on  the  ftairs,  he 
went  into  the  houfe;  and,  addrelling  himfelf  iirft  to  his 
friend  fir  John,  told  him,  that  ^^  he  then  came  to  do 
that  which  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he 
had  earneftly  with  tears  prayed  to  God  againft ;  nay,  that 
*'  he  had  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there 
**  was  a  neceffity  laid  upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the 
**  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation.'*  Then  he  fatnagdluin, 
down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome  time  on  the  fo  e-  p*  xi9« 
mentioned  bill;  after  which,  calling  to  major 'general  Har- 
rifon,  who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houll^  to  come  to 
liim,  he  told  him,  that  "  He  judged  the  parlianicr.*:  ripe  Tor 
•*  a  diflblution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  dointr  i?."  Har- 
titon  anfwered,  fir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous, 
therefore  I  defire  you  ferioufly  to  confider  of  it,  before  you 
l^ngage  ii)  it.  *'  You  fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell ;  and 
,  M  m  3  thereupoa 
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thereupon  fat  ftill  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hmir.  Then 
the  queftion  being  put  for  paffing  the  laid  bHI,  he  declared 
again  to  Harrifon,  '<  This  is  the  time,  I  muft  do  it:'*  and 
fo  {landing  up  of  a  fudden,  he  hade  the  fpeaker  le^ve  the 
chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  ^<  that  they  had  fat  loog  enough, 
^<  unlefs  they  had  done  more  good  ;  that  fomeof  them  were 
^<  whoremaiters,  others  drunkards,  others  corrupt  and  un- 
**  juft  men,  and  fcandalous  to  die  profeffion  of  the  gofpel } 
«  that  it  was  not  fit,  they  fhould  |it  as  a  parliament  any 

W^'P«4S7*"  longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  deiire  them  to  go  away." 
He  charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  publick  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  ty- 
ranny sind  oppreSon.  When  fome  of  the  members  began 
to  fp^ak,  he  ftepped  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and  laid, 
•*  Come,  come,  I  will  put  jm  end  to  your  prating  :*'  then 
walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  ^^  You  are 
*^  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you  are  no  pariiament ;"  and  flarop- 
ing  with  his  feet,  he   bid  them  for  fliame  be  gone,  and 

|bi4,  give  place  to  honefter  men,    Upon   this   fignal   the  fol- 

diers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  them  take 
away  that  bauble,  meaning  the  mace  ;  and  Harrifon  takif^ 
the  fpeaker  by  the  hand,  he  came  down.  Then  Crom* 
well,  addreifing  himfelf  a^ain  to  the  members,  who  were 
about  a  hundr^,  faxd,  ^*  HTis  you  that  have  forced  roe  to 
*'  this ;  for  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  dav,  that  he 
^<  would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  upon  thedomg  of  this 
'<  work.'*  And  then  feizing  on  all  their  papers,  he  or« 
dered  the  foldiers  to  fee  the  houfe  cleared  of  all  members ; 
^nd  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  awanf 
to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  councU  of  officers  ftiU 
aflembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate :  uj>pn  which 
he  told  them  roundly,  **  they  need  trouble  tbrmfelvee  no 
^^  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  it,"  Done  what,  re* 
plied  colonel  Okcy,  who  was  none  of  his  creature ;  amd, 
upon  his  telling  him,  expoftulated  the  point  warmly.  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  die  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  pf  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and 
badges  of  fiavery,  that  Okey  very  foon  thought  proper  to 
be  lilent,  and  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  this  aiiair.     In 

r*!!?.""'  ^  afternoon  of  the  fame  dav,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the 
majors  genera]  Lambert  and  (farrifon,  went  to  fhe  coundl 
of  nate,  apd  finding  them  fitting,  addrefied  them  in  the 
following  terms  :  ^^  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  a» 
**  private  perfons,  you  (hall  not  be  dtfturbed,  but  if  as  4 
f*  council  of  ftate,  this  is  no  place  >  for  y6u.    And  Sort 
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^^  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe  this 
*^  morning)  (o  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  difiblved*" 
Serjeant  Bradfhaw  boldly  anfwered,  "  Sir,  we  have  heard 
what  you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  before 
many  hours  all  England  will  hesir  it.  but,  fir,  you 
are  midaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is  difiblved^ 
for  no  power  under  heaven  can  diflblve  them  but  them* 
felves ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of  th^t."  Sompe 
others  aKb  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe :  but  the  council  finA- 
ing  themfelves  to  be  under  the  fam^  force,  all  quietly  do-  ^^^' 
parted.  ^^i.  •  ^' 

The  true  reafon  why  gencraj  Cromwell  difmifled  in  this 
manner  this  council  of  ftate  was,  becaufe  he  intended  to 
have  another  of  his  own  framing  j  thefe,   as  they  derived 
their  authority  from,  berne:  men  entirely  devoted  to  the 
parliament.     He  now  projected  fych  meafures,  as  appeared 
to  him  the  moft  proper,  for  the  fupport  of  that  great  au-t 
thority  which  he  had  attamed.     He  continued  for  a  few 
days  to  direct  all   things  by  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
officers;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  ftate  was  called^ 
by  virtue  of  letters  or  warrants   under  the  lord  general's 
hand.     But  this  confining  chiefly  of  fifth   nwnarchy  and   > 
other  madmen,  foon  diflplved  of  itfelf ;  and  then  the  power 
returned  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whence  it  came. 
General  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty  more,  remained  in  the 
houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign  of  thefamts  at  an  end,  placed  one 
Moyer  In  the  fpeaker*s  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protefts ; 
but  they  were  foon  interrupted  by  colonel  White  with  a  party 
of  foldiers.  White  afking  them  what  they  did  there,  they  told 
him,  they  were  feeking  the  Lord ;  to  wnich  he  replied,  that 
to  his  knowledge  the  Lord  had  not  been  Ibught  there  many 
years,  and  fo  turned  them  fairly  out  of  doors.    The  fcene  '^^aeenum, 
thus  changed,  the  ftipreme  power  was  faid    to  be  in  tht^  '^'^ 
council  of  officers  again ;  and  they  very  fpeedily  refolved, 
that  the  lord  general,  with  a  fele£t  council,  (hould  have  the 
adminiftration  of  publick  affairs,  upon  the  terms  contained 
in  a  paper,  intitled,  "  The   inftrument  of  government  ;** 
and  that  his  excellency  Ihould  be  protc£lor   of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,   and  Ireland,  and  have 
the  title  of  highnels.     Accordingly  he  was  invefted  there- 
with, on  the  i6th  of  December  1053,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  Wcftminfter  hall,  with  great  folemnity ;  and  thus, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  aflumcd  the  fovereign  power, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  cxcrcife  with  dignity.     When 
be  bad  thus   reduced  the  government  into  fome  order  at 

M  m  4  leaft 
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leaft,  he'  proceed  very  wifely  an4  warily;  appointed  a 
privy  council,  in  vvhich  there  were  ieveral  great  and  worthf 
men,  who  be  knew  would  either  not  a£l   at  all,    or  not 
^£k  very  long  with  him  :  but  their  names  giving  a  (an&ioa 
for  the  prcfent,  )je  proteeded,  with  the  advice  of  21s  niaay 
bf  them  as  attended,  to  make  feveral  ordinances  that  wete 
neceflary,  as  aUb  to  difpofe  matters  for  the  holding  a  ney 
parliament,     FJc  applied  himfclf  alfq   to  the  (ettlement  of 
the  publick  affairs,  both   foreign   and  domeflick  j  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  dates  of  HpUand  and  Sweden;  he 
obliged  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithftanding  all  that   had 
pafTed  betweeh   the  parliament  and  him,   to  accept  of  a 
peace  upon  his  terms ;  and  adjufted  matters   with   France 
•though  not  without  fome  difficulty.     As  to  home  affairs,  he 
filled  the  courts  in  \Vcftmii)fter  hall  with  very  able  judges  j 
and  directed  the  lawyers  themfelves  to  x^ake  fuch   correc- 
tions in  the  practice  of  their  profeffion,  as  might  ^-ee  them 
from   publick  odiurp.     The  fame  moderation  he  pradifed 
)n  church  matters  j  profeffing  an  unalterable  refolution  to 
maintain  liberty  of  confcience.     He  gave  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  m  Scotland  to  genera]  Alonk,   and  fent  his 
'    fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland,  -  By  an  or^inande  dated  April 
the  1 2th  1654,  he  united  E^nglahd  and  Scotland,  fixing  the 
jiumbcr  of  reprefentatives  for  the  latter  at  thirty  ;  and  foon 
ftfter  he  djd  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  affedcd  to  fhew  jreat 
9^al  for  juilice,  in  caufmg  the  brother  of  the  ambailador 
from  Portugal  to  be  executed  for    murder ;  which  he  did 
tipon  the  loth  of  July,  in  fpite  of  the  greatei{  application 
to  prevent  it, 

*  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  the  protedor 
took  to  gain  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  he  found  a  great 
fpirit  rifuig  againft  him  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  his 
government  fo  cramped  for  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
^ndpr  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  calling  a  p^liament,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  he  had  prefcribed  in  The  inftru- 
ttient  of  government.  He  fixed  upon  the  3d  of  September 
for  the  day,  on  which  they  were  to  aflemble,  efteeming  it 
particularly  fortunate  to  him  j  and  to  this  he  peremptorily 
adhered,  though  it  ha^pene4  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day,  after  hear- 
ing a  fermon  at  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  to  which  the  protedor 
Went  in  very  great  ftate.  He  received  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  the  painted  chamber,  where,  in  a  yefy  long  fpeech 
)ie  gave  them  a  large  account  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, whic}i  he  had  thought  fit  to  cft^bllfh,  the  ends 
^  be 
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)}e  propofed,  and  the  means  he  had  ufed  to  compafs  tho& 
ends,  &c.  when  they  came  to  the  houfe,  they  fell  to"  de- 
bating, whether  the  fupreme  legiftative  power  of  the  king- 
doni  fliould  be  in  a  fingle  perfon,  or  a  parliament  j  which 
alarming  the   proteftor,    v/ho  found  himfelf  in  danger  of 
being  depofed  by  A  vote  of  this  new  parliament,  he  caufed  a 
guard  to  be  fet  at  the  door,  oh  the  I2th  of  the  fame  month, 
to  prevent  their  going  info  the  houfe  of  commons,  then 
fent  for  them  into  the  fainted  chamber,  where  he  gave  them 
a  very  fharp  rebuke,  nor  did  he  permit  any  to  go  into  the 
houfe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  faith*- 
Fiil  to  the  protector  and  his  government.     While  this  par-  tudlow'i 
liament  was  fitting,  an  odd  accident  happened  to  the  pro^  memoin. 
teclor.     He  had  received  a  fet  of  Friezland  horfes  from  the  ^^^'  '■•  ?• 
duke  of  Holftein  as   a  prefent;  and  would  needs  drive  his^^' 
fecrctary  Thurloe  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round 
Hyde  Park.     But  the  horfes,  proving  as  ungovernable    ^ 
the  parliament,  threw  hijs  highnefs  out  of  the  box ;   and  in 
his  fall  One  of  his  pocket  piftols   went  ofF,  notwithftanding 
which  he  efcaped,  without  either  wound  or  broken  bones,  jyj^  -^  .^^ 
By  the  inftrument  of  government  the  parliament  was  to  fit 
five  months,  which  the  prote£lor  took  the  liberty  of  com* 
puting  by  his  foldiers  almanack,  thefe  months  confifted  of 
rsventy  eight  days   only ;  and  finding  they  were  about  to 
take  away  his  power,  and  would  give;  him  no  money,  he  on 
the  23d  of  January  fent  for  them  once  more  into  the  paint* 
sd  chamber,,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  diflblv- 
sd  them.     We  fiial}  clofe  the  account  of  this  year,  with 
mentioning  the  death  of  the  proteSor's  mother,  which  hap- 
pened upon  the   1 8th  of  November  1654.     She  lived  with 
him  at  Whitehall,  fhared  in  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  but 
enjoyed  it  not.     Though  (he  troubled  him  but  little  with 
her  remonftrances,  yet  her  fears  were  fo  ftrong,  that  fljc 
could  not  believe  he  was  fafe,  if  fhe  did  not  fee  him  twice 
a  day;  and,  if  by  accident  flie  heard  a  piftol  at  any  time 
difchar^ed,  flie  could  not  help  crying  out,  my  fon  is  ftot.He«tb*i 
The  protcQor  caufed  her  remains  to  be  interred  in  king  chrontde* 
Henry  the  VJPs  chapel  in  Weftminfter  abbey ;   but  this  P-  3^^- 
was  contrary  to  her  defire,  for  flie  eafily  foreiaw  that  ^^Yt^f^*^ 
^ould  never  reft  in  peace  there.  memoin^ 

The  opening  of  the  year  1655  proved  but  doudy:  the^*'*i'*f» 
diflblution  of  the  parliament  ftirred  all  the  ill  .blood  in  thc*^^* 
kingdom,  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  at  once  bcfet  with  con- 
fpiracies  on   all  fides,  and  by  all  parties ;  but  he  had  th(6 
|?ood  luck  to  difcovef  them,  Dcfore  they  couM  be  executed, 

Upo» 
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Upon  the  13th  of  February,   he  went  to  Guild-hall ;  and 
declared,   that  the   rq)ubliains  and  cavaliers   had    formed 
defigns  againft  his  perion.   Of  the  fonner>  major  John  Wild- 
ipan,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  qf  his,  ^ras  feized, 
while  penning  a  paper,  intitled,  A  declaration  of  the  peo- 
FlafelltiiD,  pic  of  England  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,   t% 
''  '^'*       and  fome  other  violent  men  of  that  party  he  imprifoned, 
but  was  afraid  of  doing  more.    As  to   the   royalifis,  he 
fufFered  them  to  go  on  a  little ;  for,  by  the  help  of  one 
Manning,  who  was  his  fpy  in  the  court  of  king  Charks 
11.  he  was   fo  well  acquainted  with  their  projedls,    as  to 
put  themfelves  upon  iuch  meafures,  as  entirely   defeated 
them«    And  this   is  a  true  account   of  that  infurredion, 
which    broke  out  at  Salifbury,  where  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Cromwell's  judges  feized;  which  9&  ofopea 
force  left  no  doubt  with  the  publick,  that  there  iJiFcrc  de- 
figns againft  the  protestor.     For  this  infurre^on  feveni 
perfons  fufFered  death  ;  and  from  hence  the  protedor,  who 
had  hitherto  (hewn  an  inclination  to  govern    as  a  lawfid 
prince  if  he  could,  feemed  to  lay  afide  his  difpodtion,  and 
no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  autho- 
rity in  any  manner  and   by  any  means.     In  the  fpring  of 
this  year  was  carried   into  execution  that  famous  expedi- 
tion, by  which  the  protc£ior  hoped  to  make  hioiielf  mafter 
of  the  opaniih  Weft  Indies  ^  where,  though  his  forces  did 
not  fucceed  in    their  main  defign,  yet  they  made  theoi- 
felves  mafters  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  has  remained 
ever  fince  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Bridfli  crown.     Tlw 
alliance,  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crown 
of  France,  was  figned  November  the  24th   1655,  and  pro- 
claimed the  28th  of  the  fame  month ;  by  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  Cromwell  fliould  fend  over  a  body  of  EngllA 
troops,  to  s£t  in  conjunction  with  the  French  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Lcrw  Countries,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  king  ftiould  oblige  the  royal    family  to 
quit  bis  dominions.     The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent  over 
an  ambaflador  to  compliment  the  prote£lor.     He  was  mot 
graciouily  received ;  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  ChriiKni 
he  judged  proper  to  avoid.     The  glorious  fucccfles  of  ad- 
miral Blake    in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the    great    fums 
be  recovered  from  feveral  powers,   for  depredations  cooh 
mitted  by  their  fubje£b  on  the  Englifti  trade,   did  mudi 
lionour    to  the  prote<£iQr's  government;  and,  to  conduce 
^  Iranfa^ioiu  gi  this  year,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  hov 
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Auch  foever  he  might  be  difliked  at  home,  his  reputation 
t  this  time  was  very  great  abroad. 

The  lofs  he  fuftained  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom 
ing  Charles  caufed  to  be  Ihot  for  correfponding  with  Thur- 
3c,  was  moft  efFe6hiaUy  repaired  by  the  affiftance  he  received 
rom  a  perfon  of  fuperior  chara^er  who  was  chancellor 
lyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
left  a^ive  and  determined  royalifts  in  England.  Though 
be  war  with  Spain  under  Blake's  management  had  brought 
wo  millions  of  money  to  the  proteftor's  coffer,  yet  he 
:iU  felt  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament 
ould  fupply ;  and  having  concerted  more  efFe£^uaI  methods^ 
8  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had  been 
raAifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that  af&m- 
ly  on  the  19th  of  September  1656.  It  met  accordingly; 
ut  with  a  guard  pofted  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fuftered 
one  to  enter  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them, 
y  which  many  were  excluded.  The  parliament  however 
hofe  a  fpeaker,  pailed  an  a^  for  difannulling  the  king's  title, 
nether  for  the  fecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and  feveral 
loney  bills :  for  all  which  the  protestor  gave  them  his  moft 
racious  thanks.  About  the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  Whit]o€kc*« 
ras  either  difcovered  or  invented,  for  which  one  Miles  "*^?**™^*» 
indercombe  was  condemned;  but  he  difappointed  the  pro-^*  ^^* 
*j&or^  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night  before  he  was  to  be 
■cecute^.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1657,  it  plainly  appeared 
'hat  the  protestor  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
le  parliament;  for  now  a  kind  of  legiflative  fettlement  of 
le  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of  *'  the 

humble  petition  and  advice :"  in  which  there  was  a  blank 
►r  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
>untenance  the  eftablifhing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
ame  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light:  Ibid.  p.  657, 
►r  one  alderman  Pack,   a  forward,   timc-fcrving,  money- 
stting  fellow,  and  deep  in  all  the  iobbs  of  the  govern- 
ient^  moved  that  the  lirft  blank  mignt  be  filled  with  the 
ord  king.     This  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  army  mem-; 
»rs ;  but  at  len^,  after  various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as 
le   claufe  tmpowering  him  to  make  fomething  like  lords; 
id  in  this  form  the  petition  was  prcfented  to  his  higbnefs, 
*ho  defirol   fome'  time    to  condder  before  he  gave    hisHeath*t 
if^iirer.     The  proteAor  would  have  been  glad  to  have  hadchrooi«u»|k> 
le  kingfhip  forced  upon  him,  but  that  he  found  fome  of  his^^" 
sft  friends  and  neareft  relations  averib  to  it;  and  carried fienchm 
\€lr  eppofition  fo  &r,  as  to  proxAote  a  petition  froni  the  ar-  motnum 

^  p.  21^. 
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my  to  the  parliament  againft  it.  This  determined  Crotnwdl 
to  refufe  that  honour,  which  he  had  been  fo  long  icekin^^ 
and  therefore,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1657,  he  told  theiai 
in  the  banquetting  houfe,  that  he  could  not  with  a  good 

Hcitb,  f«    confcicnce  accept  the  government  under  the  title  of  king. 

3I9.  The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  widi 

his  former  title  of  protcdlor ;  and  his  highnefs  himfelf,  that  ail 
the  pains  he  had  taken  might  not  abfolutely  be  thrown  SLWZf, 
refolved  upon  a  new  inauguration,  which  was  accordingly 
performed,  on  the  26th  of  June  1657,  in  Weftminfter  haiU 

WhUlocke  ^^^^  *''  *^^  pomp  and  folemnity  of  a   coronation.     After 

f.  66j.  '  this  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  2Cth  of  January 
following,  in  order  to  give  the  prote£lor  time  to  regulate  afl 
things  according  to  the  new  fyftem ;  with  a  view  to  whidi 
he  (ummoned  his  two  fons,  with  niany  other  [>erfons,  to 
take  their  feats  in  the  other  houfe.  This  year  Cromwell 
was  extremely  difconcerted  with  a  fmall  treatife,  w^hich  cap- 
tain Titus,  under  the  name  of  William  Allen,  publiibtd 
with  this  title.  Killing  no  murder :  in  which  \vas  ibewn 
fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all  laws,  could  derive 
protection  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thenceforwards  bdieved 

TUft]\%m,  himfelf  in  continual  danger. 

p.  185,  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  he  pleafed  himfelf 

with  the  hopes  of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  ailcmblj» 
fomewhat  refembling  the  ancient  parliaments  of  England ^ 
^nd  accordingly  purfuant  to  their  own  adjournment,  the  con»- 
mons  met  on  the  20th  of  January,  as  the  other  houie  allb 
did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  iflued  by  the  lord 

f)rote^or.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,'  and  began  l^ 
peech  with  the  pompous  words,  "  My  lords,  and  you  the 
"  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefies  of  the  houfe  of  coat* 
**  mons,  &c."  All  this  ferved  only  to  fliew,  that  in  militaiy 
force  and  nothing  elfe,  his  admin iflration  was  founded:  ^v 
in  the  firft  place,  the  ancient  nobility  would  not  refume  thdr 
/eats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  a/Tigned ;  fecondly  the  hcHife 
of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles  ia 
the  other  houfe  3  and  thirdly,  the  new  nobles  could  do  nothiog 
by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  new  fyftem 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces ;  and  this  occa- 
fioned  the  proteSor  to  come,  on  the  fourth  of  February» 
and  to  .(flflblve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  ipeech  aad 
forrow  of  heart:  for  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  a  regular  cfla? 
Whitlofke^  blifhment  was  a  thing  impracticable.  Some  Luther  defigns 
p.  67i/  againfl  him  were  foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  th^  cavad^ 
only,  but  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  sdfo.    With  the  hxas 

-        *'  thf 
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the  pr&teftor  was  obliged  to  obfen^e  ibme  meafures  ;  the  fcr- 
-tner  he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court  of  juftice.     By  the 
fentence  of  that  court  dr.  Hcwett,  a  reverend  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  fuffcred  death  for  contumacy,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1658;  having  refufed  to  plead  or  to  own  the  ju- 
ri(cII<5):ion  of  the  court.     On 'the  (ixth  of  Auguft  following, 
the    proteftor's    favourite    daughter,    mrs.  Claypole,    died, 
^which  ifFefted  him  greatly  on  more  accounts  than  one.     For 
her  illnefs,  being  very  painful,  diftempered  her  mind  not  1 
little;  and  in  her  deliriums  flie  exclaimed  vehemently  againft 
him  for  his  cruelties,  and  more  efpecially  for  the  death  of 
dr.  Hewett,  on  whofe  behalf  flie  had  made  the  moft  impor- 
■tunate  interceflions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been,  from  that  time, 
'wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious :  and 
indeed  not  without  reafon  j  for  he  found  a  general  difcontent 
prevailed  through  the   nation,  a   fignal  difafFe£lion  in  the 
army,    and  a  great   increafe  of  the    influence  of  the    re- 
publicans,   to  whom  fome  of  his  relations,    and  even   his 
"vrifc,  inclined  :  fo  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or 
-what  to  expeft.     Thefe  cares  having  long  tormented  his 
mind,  at  laft  affefled  his  body ;  fo  that  while  at  Hampton 
•Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  which  foon  degene- 
rated into  a  tertian  ague.     For  about  a  week  this  diforder 
continued  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that 
every  other  day  he  walked  abroad ;  but  one  day  after  dinner 
his    five    phyncians    coming   to  wait   upon   him,    one  of 
them  having  felt  his  pulfe  faid,  that  it  intermitted.     At  this, 
being  fomewhat  futprifed,   he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold 
fweat,  and  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  to  bed ;  where,  by  the  affiflance  of  cordials,  being 
brought  a  little  to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  rcfpeft 
to  his  private  afiiirs.  Eachart't 

It  is  impoffible  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  laft  ficknefy,  hift.  of  Bag. 
than  that  given  by  dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  phyfician.     After  P*  ^34- 
mentioning  the  circumftance  of  making  his  private  will,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phy- 
{tcians  came  to  vifit  him,  he  afked  him,  **  why  he  looked 
•*  fo  fad  ?'*  and,  when  anfwer  was  made,  that  io  it  became  suites  EI<a. 
any  one,  who  had  the  weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  chm  mom- 
upon  him,  "  Ye  phyficians,  faid   he,  think  I  (hall  die:  I««*''-J'«'* 
*•  tell  you,  I  (hall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure  of  it.     Do^'*^*'    ** 
**  not  you  think,  faid  he  to  the  phyAcian  looking  more  at- 
•*  tcntively  at  him  on  thefe  words  ;  do  not  think  that  I  am 
**  mad :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds,  than 
••  Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furnifli  you  with.     God  al- 

"  mighty 
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<'  mighty  himfdf  hatb  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  mjr  praycff 
*^  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe,  who  entertain  a 
<^  ftridler  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with  him.  Go 
<'  on  chearfully,  baniihing  all  fadnefs  from  your  looks  ;  axid 
**  deal  with  me  as  .you  would  do  with  a  ferving  man.  Ye 
*<  may  have  a  (kill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can 
**  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together ;  and  Ood  is  £a 
'^  more  above  nature*  He  was  then  defired  to  take  hit 
reft,  becaufe  he  had  not  flept  the  greateft  part  of  the  night; 
and  this  phyCcian  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coining  out  cf 
the  chamber,  he  accidentally  met  another  5  to  whom,  bai 
he,  I  am  afraid  our  patient  will  be  lisht  hotded.  Then  xe* 
plied  the  other,  you  are  certainty  a  ftranger  in  this  houic» 
Do  not  you  know  what  was  done  laft  night  ?  the  chaplains, 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  God,  being  diipeded  into  (evcial 

Earts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to  God  for  his  health  ;  and 
ave  brought  this  anfwer,  he  (hall  recover.     Nav  to  fudi  a 
degree  of  madnefs  they  came,  that  a  publick  faft  being  fir 
his  fake  kept  at  Hampton  Court,  they  did  not  (b  much  pray 
to  God  for  his  health,    as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  recovery;    and  they  repeated  the   (ame  at 
Whitehall.     Thefe  oracles    of  the  faints  were  the  caufft 
that  the  phyficians  ^ake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.     Bcii^ 
removed  to  London,  he  became  much  worfe,  grew  firft  le- 
thargick,  then  delirious :  from  whence  recovering  a  little, 
but  not  enough  to  £ive  any  didind  dictions  as  to  the  na* 
nagement  of  publick  aiFairs,  he  died  on  the  third  of  ScpteoH 
ber  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  fifty  nine  years  and 
four  months.      A  little   before   his  death,    the   phyficians 
awaked  the  privy  council,  by  reprefenting  the  danger  he  was 
in ;  and  at  an  appointed  time  they  came  to  advife  him,  that 
he  would  name  his  fuccelfor.     But  when  in  a  droxvfy  fit  he 
anfwered  oat  of  purpofe,  they  again  alked  him^  if  he  did 
not  name  Sichard  his  eldeft  fon  for  his  fuoceflbr  i  to  whkk 
he  anfwered,  yes.     Then  being  afked  where  bis  will  wa% 
which  heretofore  he  had  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  As 
kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it   in   his  clofet  and  odier 
places  I  but  in  vain  i  for  he  had  either  bocnt  it,  or  {omAoif 
had  ftole  it.    ,It  has  been  imagined  that  Oliver  CromweH 
was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation.    Dr« 
Bates  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  diforder*     *^  Ifii 
^^  body  being  opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  fecmed 
«  to  oe  over  charged;   in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  lit^eiiH 
^^  flamed  -,  but  in  the  natural,  the  fource  of  the  dtftemper  ap» 
^«  pearcd ;  the  fpleen,  though  found  to  the  eye,  being  withia 

«  filkd 
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^^  filled  with  loatter  like  to  the  lees  of  oil.    Nor  was  thit 

<  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe,  he  had  for  a  long  tiave  been 
^  fubjed  to ;  fince,  for  at  leaft  thirty  years^  he  had  at 
^  timescomplainQdof  hypocondriacaliodifporitions*  Though 

<  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  hfe  body  filled  with  fpicesi 
*  wra|>ped  in  a  fourfold  fear  cloth,  put  hrft  into  a  coffin  of 

<  lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wrought 
'  through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  neqe^fr  of  interring  k 

'  before  the  folemnity  of  the  funeral/'    A  very  pompoul  Bates,  iiiid. 
uneral  was  ordered  at  the  publick  expence,  and  performed  P*  *S^ 
rom  Somerfet  houfe,  with  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but 
Liperior  to  any,  that  has  been  befto^yed  upon  crowned  heaife. 
ome  have  related,  that  his  body  w^,  by  his  own  particular 
rder,  fecretly  buried  in  Nafeby  field  i  others  that  it  was 
Trapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deqpeft  part  of  the  Thames^   - 
>  prevent  any  infult  that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  tti 
tut-  it  feems  out  of  all  doubt,  that  his  body  was  interred  at 
(Tefiminfter,  from  the  following  account  of  what  pa(!ed  upon 
le  order  to  difmter  him  after  the  reftoration.     <*  la  the 
middle  ifle  of  Henry  the  VII's  chapel,  as  the  author  of  the 
complete  hiilory  of  England  tells  us,  at  the  eaft  end,  in  aibid.Tol.iS, 
vault,  was  found  his  corps.    In  the  infide  of  whofe  coffin,  p.  si^. 
and  upon  the  breaft  of  the  corps,'  was  laid  a  copper  platt^ 
finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin  cafe  of  lead  :  on  the  fide 
whereof  were  engraven  the  aons  of  England,  impaled  witk 
the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  teverte  the  following  le^ 
^enda :  Oliverius  prote<Sh>r  reipublicae  AngKse,  Scotiae,  & 
Hiherniae,  natus  25  April,  I599,inauguratus  16  Decembns 
1653,  mortuus  3  Septembris  ana«  i658«     Hie  fitus  efV/* 
As  odious  as  Cromwell's  reig^  had  ,general}y  been»  yet 
uiy  marks  of  publkk  approbation  wexe  beftowed  u^pon  hb 
cmory,  fuch  as  the  celebrated  poems  of  Waller,  Sprat»  aod 
ryden ;  which,  though  the  authors  lived  to  change  their 
itiments,  will  not  fail  to  give  always  a  very  high  idea  of 
e  man.     In  his  life  time  his  actions  had  been  celebrated  by 
reral  learned  men  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretary 
ilton  at  home ;  and  with  thefe  panegyricks  )\e  feems  not 
have  been  difpleafedi  for,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us^  he 
IS  very  defirous  to  engage  a  very  learned  man  to  write  hb 
lory,  and  offered  comiderable  rewards  to  tempt  him  to  it, 
lich  however  were  not  accepted.    We  have  indeed  various  AtheMt 
aradters  of  him  from  various  perlbns,  and  thole  too  of  va-  Oxon. 
us  fentiments  j  yet  in  mofl  of  thefe  there  feems  to  be  a  ''g**  "•  P* 
xture  or  flattery  of  prejudice.'  Such  as  approved  his  anions,  ^  ^' 
ew  not  where  to  ftop  their  praifes ;  and  fuch  as  detefled 

them 
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theirtf  Were  as  extravagant  in  their  cenfures.     iThofc  wM 

hated  his  perfon  went  farther  ftill.     Ldrd  Hollis,  in  his  me- 

tnoi)^9  will  hardly  allpM^  him  gifeat  or  good  qualities;  ani 

one  principal  defign  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow's  memoirs 

is  to  reprefent  Cromwell  as  the  viicft  and  wickedeft  of  men^ 

Mr.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excJcHed  all  others,  as  well  in  re- 

fpeft  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  his  aftions 

and  adminiftration  in  the  difFerent  lights  6f  pr^fe  and  ccn- 

fure  5  fo  that  bis  performance  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the 

moft  perfed  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  cdmpariibn   the  rooft 

Cowky't     beautifuli     It  is  fiiid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  ftiled  hith  t 

ivorki,  vo).  fortunate  madfhan:    but  father  Orldans,    who  relates  Ais, 

*»•  P-  ^V'   diflikes  that  character,  and  would  fubftitutc  in  its  place,  thaf 

Re^Qtioot  of  a  judicious  villain.     Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  a  brave 

of  England,  wick^  man  :  and  bifhop  Burnet  is  of  opinion ,  that  ^'  his 

p.  185.       «  life  and  his  arts  were  exhaufted  together  ;  and  that,   if  hd 

**  had  lived  longer,  he  would  fcarcc  have  been  able  to  prc- 

Hift.  of  hit  **  ^^^^  ^*^  power."    But  this  proves  no  more,  than  that  the 

own  timef,  bifhop  did  not  difcern,  how  he  eould  have  fupponed  his  ad- 

tol«  i.p.  yo.miniftration ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Cforawcll  wx>ulJ 

not  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and  means. 

As  to  Cromwell's  publick  way  of  living,   there  was  a 

ftrange  kind  of  fplendour  in  his  time  at  Whitehall ;  for  fomc- 

times  his  court  wore  an  air  of  irately  feverity,  at  other  times 

he  would  unbend  himfelf  and  drink  freely.     He  never  drank 

to  excefs ;    but  only  fo  far  a^  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

tia^nm,  founding  men's   thoudits    in    their   unguarded     moments. 

y,  158.       Sometimes  in  the  mijft  of  ferious  confultations,  he  fbrted 

into  buffoonery ;  fometimes  the  feafb  that  were  prepared  for 

perfons  of  the  firft  diftin£iion,  were,  by  a  fignal  of  dnimi 

lQdlow*t     ^^^  trumpets,  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.    There  was  a 

nemoitt,     kind  of  madnefs  in  his  mirth,  as  well  as  of  humour  in  his 

Tol.  i.p.     gravity,  aiid  much  of  defign  in  all.     Some  have  c6mmended 

****•  him  for  keeping  up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court  and 

through  the  nation :  bift  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they 

mean  by  a  face  of  religion.    This  is  certain,  that  religion 

ne\^er  wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time ;  nor  was  he  pleafed 

to  difcover,  which  face  he  liked  befl.     The  prefbyterians  he 

hated :  the  church  of  England  he  perfecuted  :   againfl  die 

papifls  he  made  laws,  but  the  feflarles  he  indulged.*    Yet 

fome  of  the  prefbyteriah  divines  he  courted  ;  afle&cd  kind- 

nefs  to  a  few  of  the  miniflcrs  of  the  church  of  England; 

and  entered  into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the  papifbi 

This  made  ftr  Kenelm  Digby  his  favourite,  father  White 

vrritc  in  defence  of  his  government  and  even  of  his  condvfii^ 

iirf 
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^^AepopiOi  primate  of  Ireland,  Reilj,  fent  precepts  tfirougfa  all 
his  province  under  his  fed,  to  pray  for  the  health,  eftablifiiment, 
fuid  profperity  43f  the  prote&or  CromweU  and  his  govern* 
ment.     As  for  the  judges  in  Weftminfter  hal?,  he  difierel 

E'th  St.  John,  and  was  fometimes  out  of  humour  with  Hale* 
i  fet  up  high  courts  of  juftice  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
put  dr.  Hewett  to  death  for  not  pleading  before  one  of.  diem^ 
though  he  oflFered  to  plead,  if  any  one,  that  fat  there  and 
was  a  lawyer,  would  eive  it  under  his^  hand,  that  it  was  a 
legal  jurifdjdion;  and  Whitlocke  himfelf  owns,  that  though 
he  was  named  in  the  eonunifion  he  would  never  fit,  becauie 
he  knew  it  w^  not  lawful.  His  majors  general,  while  they  Memorial^ 
adedy  fuperfeded  all  law|  and  the  proteflor  himfelf  de^p*  673. 
rided  Magna  charta,  fo  much  iei|>e£ted  by  our  kings.  He 
Was  indeed  kind  to  feme  learned  men.  Milton  ai;id  Marvel 
were  bis  ieecetaries.  He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafauboh, 
ais  we  have  obferved,  to  have  wrote  his  hiftory ;  and  have 
takes  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his  fervice,  for  writing  the 
Leviadun,  probably,  becauie  in  that  celebrated  Work  power 
is  imade  ^e  fource  of  right  and  the  bafis  of  religion :  for 
Ihis  was  indeed  the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyftem 
?»  wdl  as  Hobbes^s,  was  intirely  built.  He  gave  the  body 
of  arehbifliop  Uflier  a  publick  funeral  in  Weftminfter  abbey, 
yet  he  p^ed  but  half  the  expence,  and  the  other  half  proved 
a  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's  poor  family*  For  the  Pan-*!  life  of 
pFotedor's  condu^  witfi.refpefb  to  foreign  courts,  it  is  cer-^^*^»F*7i« 
tain,  that  he  carried  his  audiority  very&;  and  perhaps  the 
E^liflk  honour  nevtr  ftood  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden 
paid  great  refpeft  to  Oliver,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for 
hec  on  the  other  fide,  hung  her  pi£hire  in  his  bedchamber^  which 
die  laughers  in  thofe  times  faid,  made  the  lady  Elixabeth 
Cromwell,  the  protedor's  confort,  not  a  little  jealous.  The 
kings  <^  Denmark  and  Portugal  the  proteftor  treated  very 
haughtily ;  and  obliged  the  ambailador  of  the  latter  to  come 
a^d  fign  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very  morning  his  bro- 
ther was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  He  refufed  £e  title  of 
coufin  fsom  the  French  king,  expeftin?  that  of  brother; 
and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical  con- 
jun£hire^  that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friendftiip 
with  an  earneftnefs,  that  made  them  both  ridiculous.  Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  ads  of  fubmiffion 
fe  fmgular,  that  die  Dutch  firuck  a  medal,  with  the  buft 
of  CromweU  and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on 
the  other,  and  Cromwell  tfarufting  his  head  in  her  bofom, 
with  his  breech^  down  and  his  backfide  bare,  the  Spaniih 
You  III*  N  n  ambaflador 
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ambafladbr  (looping  to  kifs  it,  while  the  French  ambailate 

holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thcfe  words  infcribed,  Rctiit 

toi    rhonneur  apartient  au  roi  mon  maitre,  that  is,  come 

p  jj         back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  mafter. 

J   mtSaici     Vcfy  Httle  of  Cromweirs  private  lite  is  known  ;  he  being 

^^i  fc  u«tt-  towsur<'s  forty,  when  he  firft  difttngvi^bcd  himfelf  in  oppofing 

Vint  4u»  fcj)jg  projed  for  draining  of  fens.  Yet  fome  there  >»rere,  wh« 

nmTu/*  kncwa^d  underllood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordina* 

cK^lien  •  ry  talents  were  made  known  to  3ie  world ;  and  in  particular 

AiiiMftcrdam.]|i3  couftn  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  was  a  remaxk- 

able  inft^uice.     When  things  ran  high  in  the  houfe  of  cosa- 

mons,  an<l  nir.  Hampden  and  the  lord  Digby  inrere  eouig 

down  the  parliament  ftairs,  and  Cromwell  juft  before  Siem, 

who  was  known  to  the  latter  only  by  fight :    ^*  Pray,  fuA 

*^  his  lor<Uhip  to  mr.  Hampden,  who  is  that  man,    for  I 

*'  fee  that  he  is  on  our  (ide,  by  his  fpeaking  (b  ivaimly  to 

*^  day  ?  tbat  floven  replied  mr.  Hampden,  whom  you  fee  be* 

*^  fore  us  who  has  no  or;iament  in  his  fpeech  ;  tJiat  fkyvcD^ 

'^  I  fay,  if  we  (hould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  kincj 

^^  which  God  forbid  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  that  floven  w^ 

•nmnwie'i  *'  be  the  ^rcateft  man  in  England."    This  prophecy  whicfa 

nemoin,  p.vras  fo  fully  accomplifhed,  rofe  chiefly  from  the  (enfe  mr. 

'^^*  Hampden  had  of  Cromwell's  indefatigable  diligence  in  pur- 

fuing  whatever  be  undertook ;  for  this  remarkable  quality  he 

had  in  a  very  bigh  degree.     He  had  another  quality,  which 

was  equally  ufeful  to  him  ;  and  that  was  difcerning  the  temr 

per  of  thofc  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  dealing  with  them  ac« 

cordingly.     Before  he  became  commander  in  chief,  he  kept 

up  a  v^ry  high  intimacy  with  the  private  men  ;  taking  great 

pains  to  learn  their  names,  by  which  he  was  fure  to  call 

them ;  ihaking  them  by  the  hand,  clapping  them  on  the 

ftiouldcr  5  or,  whicb  was  peculiar  him,  giving  them  a  fl^t 

box  on  the  ear  ;  which  condefccnding  familiarities  with  the 

paffion  he  expreffed  for  their  intcrefts,  gave  him  a  power 

Baiei'tEloi.cafier  conceived  than  defcribed.    He  tried  to  inveigle  die  ead 

chui  motu  Qf  Manchefter,  but  finding  that  impraidicable,  he  fell  upaa 

urn.  &c.  p.  j^.^  j^  ^^  y^^^f^  ^f  commons,  and  procured  hb  removal.  He 

carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  refpcd  to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he  knew  that  he  had 
betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived  Harrifon,  Bradfliar, 
and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  moie 
parts  than  them  all ;  and  he  foiled  Hr  Henry  Vane  widi  ha 
own  weapons.  In  (hort,  he  knew  men  perfe<5Uy,  woAti 
them  to  his  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and  which 
is  ftill  more  wonderful,  did  that  often  while  they  concemi 
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[lat  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.     He  had  a  feacli  of  dates*t 
.ead,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greateft  E^«nchuf 
icxlies  of  men.     He  fed  the  refentmentof  the  houfe  of  com-^  motuum*  j^i 
aons  agaiofl  the  army^  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and  ; 

ery  angry  with  him :  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  was  j 

ipon  a^ea-bitten  nag,  all  of  a  foam^  as  if  he  had  made  his  > 

icape  from  that  houfe :  and  in  this  trim,  he  figned  the  en* 
;agement  of  Triploe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe 
ipon  the  grafs,  and  writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly« 
ie  had  yet  another  faculty  beyond  thefe ;  and  that  was,  tne 
irt  of  concealing  his  arts*     He  dilated  a  paper  once  to  Ire- 
en,  which  .was  impofed  upon  the  adjutators,  as  if  founded 
ipon  their  inftru6lions ;  who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their 
lumber  to  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant  general,  at  his  quarters 
tt  Colchefter.     He  was  in  bed,  when  they  came ;  but  they 
lemanded  and  had  admittance*     When  they  told  him  thei^ 
:ommiflion,  he  afked  them^  with  the  greateft  rage  and  re» 
entment  in  his  looks,  how  they  durft  bring  him  papers  from 
he  army  ?  They  faid,  that  paper  contained  the  fenfe  of  thd 
Ltmy,  and  they  were  diredled  to  do  it*  Are  you  fure  of  that^ 
aid  he  with  the  fame  ftern  countenance  ?  Let  me  fee  it*  He 
pent  a  long  time  in  reading  it,  and  as  it  feemcd  to  them^ 
■I  refle<^ng  upon  it :  then  with  a  mild  and  devout  look^ 
ie  told  them,  it  was  a  moft  juft  things  and  he  hoped  that 
3od  would  profper  it,  addin?^  *'  I  will  ftand  by  the  army 
*  in  thefe  defires  with  my  life  and  fortune*" 

With  fuch  arts  and  qualities  as  thefe,  joined  to  his  gjfeat 
Icill  and  reputation  in  military  affairs,  we  may  eafily  account 
or  all  his  fucceiles^  and  that  prodigious  audiority  he  raifed  ^ 

umfelf  tbj    without    having    recourfe    to    that    contract 
4  hi$  with  the  devil,  which,  as  Eachard  related,  colonel 
icfindfey  was  eye  and  ear  witnefs  to*    In  the  courfe  of  his  life  jijd^  i^ 
le  was  temperate  and  fobbr,  and  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  Engiaag,  f ; 
9*    In  his  family  he  (hewed  zreatnefs,  but  without  any  di-^9i* 
ninution  of  his  authority*     He  was  very  refpedlful  to  his 
AOther,  and  very  tender  towards  his  wife ;  yet  neither  had 
ny  influence  over  him.    He  expreiled  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 
pncern  which  the  former  exprcfTed  for  his  danger^  heard 
whatever  (he  faid  to  him  patiently^  but  a£ted  as  he  thought 
Iroper,  aud  in  refpetSk  to  her  burial,  directly  againfl  her  dying 
pqueft*    Hi;  wife  Is  faid  to  have  made  a  propofition  tending 
(I  reftore  the  king;  but  he  reje£^ed  it  unmoved^  as  he  had 

rf/n  himfelf  before,  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  himfelf  at  j^i^^^H^ 
feet,  to  dilFuadc  him  from  taking  the  king's  life.    He  did  i«ftflDtiif«« 
it  feem  to  take  amifi  applications  of  the  £vnt  kJAd  fromt^n*  w>o<ii« 
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other  perfons,  as  from  Whitlocke,  thou^  dut  geademai 

thoueht  he  loft  his  oonfidcnce  by  it ;   from  the  manjius  of 

Heitrord,  whom  he  treated  veiy  reipedfully ;  and  fiom  dr. 

firownrigy   hifhop  of  Exeter,   to  whom  he  flicwed   moie 

kindncis  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  lank  and  fRoSefioa. 

Afldng  advice  once  of  this  prelate,  **Myadvice,iajdhe  aohiiii, 

*^  muft  he  in  the  words  of  the  Go^  •  Render  to  Caefiff  the 

^  things  that  are  Caefar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  axe 

Memoriakot**  God's :''  to  which  Cfomwell  made  no  r^ly-     He  flievei 

bi&op         a  great  refpedl  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without  affeft- 

^""m'^    ing  to  be  learned  himielf.    His  letters  however  are  the  bcft 

''  '    '       teSimonies  of  his  parts,  for  they  are  varied  in  their  ^le  ia 

a  wonderful  manner,  exa/ftiy  adapted  to  the  purpoles  far 

which  they  were  written,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  Acf 

were  addreiled.    A  great  number  of  diem  are  to  he  found  ia 

Thurloe's  and  Nichob's  colledions,  as  well  as  in  Rufhwonk 

and  Whitloclce.    His   puhlick   fpeeches  were  long)    dark, 

and  perplexed ;   and  tlu>ugh  mixed  with  the  cant   of  the 

times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them,  which  ^fliew  a  fuperiori- 

ty  of  undecftanding*    Several  of  thefe  are  in  IVhidocke's 

memorials.    In  his  converiation  he  was  eafy  and  pleafant, 

and  could  unbend  himfelf  without  lofing  im  canity.    He 

made  an  excellent  choice  in  tfaofe  he  emplc^ed,  out  tntihrf 

none  of  them  fiuther  than  was  neoeflBu-y.     It  may  feem 

ftrange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  character,  there  AoM 

be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  goversment  or  rdi-' 

gion  ;  Uit  the  real  truth  is  neither  can  be  difoovexed  widi 

certain^.    We  know,   that  he  hated  a  onwmoiiwealth.  and 

the  premytexians;  but. what  his  fentiments  were  ia  other  re- 

fpeds,  St  is  hardly  poffiUe  to  fay.  When  he  seoolleded  him* 

ielf  after  the  iblhes  of  his  youth,  there;  feems  to  be  no  daviHt 

that  he  had  ferious  impreffions  of  reli&ion;  and  thefe  feem  la 

be  very  ftrong  proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tinftitted  wiA 

enthuuafm.    It  is  impoffible  to  fuj^iofe^Jiim  a  fmnadck,  in 

the  time  of  his  elevation ;  it  were  more  reaibnahle  to  foppofe 

him  gradually  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  religion,  and  mif 

preferved  the  mafk  of  it,  for  the  better  canying  on  his  di»* 

fims,  and  managing  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  doi 

My  lord  Clarendon  mentions  the  protedor's  ijpeaking  kiadb 

of  biibops,  as  if  there  was  fomething  good  in  that  oitieSy  tf 

the  drofe  was  fcoured  off;  and  feems  to  think  he  was  m 

Hift.  of  re-  ^^^^^    But.the  whole  courfe  of  CromwelTs  Hfe  ptores 

belii^,  p,  he  was  not  at  all  fteady  to  the  form  of  religion, 

^97«  him  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bottom-;  ait£  _ 

ieems  to  be  very  little  doubt,  that  tj:»  true- meaning  of  dbefe 
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Mteiing  words  Was,  his  defigfi  to  return  to  the  oM  form  of  «M 

eminent ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  his  great  aim« 

te  did  not  overturA  the  conftitution  to  leave  it  in  ruins^  but 

e>  fet  k  up  ag»n»  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  ^nd  though  Burnet's 

«  compmd  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of  a  high*^*'  *!^^»« 

oi^hible,  jet  al!  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  to^J^jf?^^ 

;et  the  chao^  new  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fan£tified 

y  the  regal  tide,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  parlia- 

nent. 

The  prote£k>r  Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  chiMren,  of 
i^hom  fix  furvived  to  be  men  and  women;  namely,  Ricbardy 
ienry,  Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances.    Richard  Crom-- 
veil  Vvas  born  upon  the  fourth  day  of  0(flober  1626,  and 
tied  July  the  13th  17 11  at  Che&unt  in  Hertford&ire«     Oli- 
ver Cromwell  has  been  c^nfured  for  keeping  this  ddeft  ibi» 
tt  a  diftance  from  bufinefs,  and  for  ghring  htm  no  employ- 
nents ;   but  for  this  perhaps  there  Was  not  any  juft  ground* 
ie  married  him  to  a  lady  who  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
ic  fuffered  him  to  purfue  the  beilt  of  his  inclinations,  and- 
o  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft^  country  gentleman ;  which 
br  a  time  was  highly  fuifable  to  his  own  intereft,  as  it 
eemed  to  correfpono  with  the  terms  of  the  inftrument  of  go* 
rernment ;  and  with  the  diBike,  whidi  the  protestor  when 
trft  fa  called,  had  exprefled  of  hereditary  right.  When  he  had 
rfterwards  brought  about  a  change  in  ainiirs,  he  altered,  at  the 
ame  time,  his  condu4^  towards  his  fon;  named  him  the  firft 
lord  in  his  other  houfe ;  refigned  to  him  the  chaneellorfhip 
>f  Oxford,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  die  honours  he  couldr 
Xs  (econd  ion  Henry,  born  upon  the  20th  of  January  1627, 
lie  fent  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  raifed  him  gradually  to 
the  poft  of  lord  lieutenant.    Though  in  this  he  feemed  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet  in  reality  he  ufed 
iiim  more  harfbly ;  for  though  his  abilities  were  good,  hi« 
Dftanners  irreproach^jle,  jind  his  fubmiffion  exemplary,  yet 
lie  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommendations,  and  al- 
lowed him  as  little  power  as  eould  well  be  imagined.     This 
Ton  died  upon  the  25th  of  March  1674.    He  miarried  all  his 
laughters  well,  and  was  kind  to  their  hufbands ;  but  it  is 
laid,  that  he  gave  them  no  fortimes.     Bridget  his  eldeft  firft 
nfurried  eommiflary  general  ireton,«and  after  his  deceafe  lieu'* 
tenant  general  Fleetwood.    Cromwell  is  faid  never  to  have 
bad  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton ;  whom  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1651.    This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were 
\^tjf  tw6  hufb?mdsj  and  qonfequently  not  quite  iigreeaible  to 
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her  father ;  otherwife  a  woman  of  very  good  (enif ,  aM  rt« 
gular  in  her  behaviour,  Elizabedi  was  born  in  the  vcar 
16309  and  married  John  Cleypole,  eft),  a  Nortbamptonuiiie 
gentlcmtn,  whom  the  prote£lor  made  mafter  of  the  horfe,  created 
him  a  baronet  July  the  i6th  1657,  and  appointed  him  one  of 
IStg^lhuij,  his  lords,  Wc  have  mentioned  the  dpatb  of  this  fevouritc 
'•  *•>•  daughter,  and  the  ftrangc  cffed  it  h*d  upo^i  the  proteftoh 
Mary  wa$  mairied  with  great  folepif^ity  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Fauconberg  upon  the  i8th  of  November  1657 ;  but  the  fame 
9ay  more '  privately  by  dr.;Hewet)  according  to  the  office  in 
^e  common  prayer  book.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  a  very  high  fpirit;  and,  after  her  brother  Richard  was 
depofed,  is  thought  to  have  promoted  very  fuccefsfully  the 
refloration  of  king  Charles;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  ail 
Cromwell's  daughters,  except  the  eldcft,  had  a  fecret  kindriefs 
mtcs'sllen-  for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he  was  not  ignorant 
chui  motu-  Loj-d  Fauconbcrg  was  fcnt  to  the  Tower  by  the  committee  of 
^'''l?* -"^^  lafety,  and  wsis  in  very  high  favour  with  king  Charles  II. 
jEIe  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William ; 
and  died  on  the  lad  day  of  the  year  K700.  His  lady  furvived 
bim  to  March  tlie  14th  17 12,  and  diftinguiihed  hcrfelfto 
her  death,  by  the  quicknefs  of  her  lyit,  and  the  folidityofher 
judgement,  Frances,  his  yoiingeft  daughter,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, firfl  to  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick on  the  nth  of  November  1657,  who  died  the  i6th 
of  February  following  ^  and,  fecondly,  to  fir  John  Ruflel  of 
Chippenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  whom  (he  had  fcveral 
children,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  extraordinary  fiocj 
of  this  laft  mentioned  lady  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life) 
which  we  infert,  not  only  oecaufe  it  is  a  good  one,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  generally  received  for  true,  though  it  refts  chiefly 
upon  the  credit  of  an  hiftorian  whofe  credit  is  ambiguous, 
Mr.  Oldmixon  is  the  hiflorian  we  mean  j  and  he  relates  it  'm 
the  following  words.  *«  One  of  Cromwell's  domeftickchajH 
**  lains,  mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  fprightly  man,  and  a  top 
*^  wit  of  his  court,  was  fo  ambitious  as  to  make  his  ad- 
*«  drfcfles  to  lady  Frances,  the  proteftor's  youngeft  daughter. 
<<  The  young  lady  did  not  difcourage  him  ;  and  this  piece 
*f  of  innocent  gallantry  in  fo  religious  a  court  could  not  be 
*♦  carried  on  without  (pies.  Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and  he 
**  was  much  concerned  at  it;  obliging  the  perfon  who  told  hia 
^(  to  be 'on  the  watch,  and  telling  him  if  he  could  give  him 
^^  any  fubftantial  proofs,  he  (hould  be  well  rewarded,  zoi 
^  White  fevcrely  punilhed*    The  fpy  followed  &c  matter 
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<^  fo  dofe,  that  he  hunted  Jerry  White,  as  he  wa^  generally 
^  called,  to  the  lady's  chainher,  and  ran  immediately  to  the 
**  proted33r  with  this  newji*  Oliver  in  a  rage  haftened  him- 
<*  fclf  thither;  and  going  in  haftily,  found  Jerry  on  his 
^'  knees,  kifEng  the  lady's  hand,  or  having  juft  kiifed  it. 
*?  Cromwell  in  a  fiiry  afked,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
**  pofturc  before  his  daughter  Frank  ?  White,  with  a  great 
<*  deal  of  prefcncc  of  mind,  faid,  may  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
**  I  have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there, 
**  my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail:  I  was  therefore 
*♦  humbly  praying  her  ladyihip  to  intercede  for  me.  The 
**  prote^r,  turning  to  tne  young  woman,  cried,  what's 
**  the  meaning  of  this,  huify  ?  why  do  you  refufe  the  honour 
•*  mr.  White  would  do  you  ?  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  expeft 
^^  you  fhould  treat  him  as  fiich.  My  lady's  woman,  who 
^*  defired  nothing  more,  with  a  very  low  curtfey,  replied, 
**  if  mr.  White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  Ihall  not  be  againft 
•*  him.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  my  lafs,  cried  Cromwell  i  Call 
**  Godwyn.  This  bufinefs  (hall  be  done  prcfently,  before  I 
**  go  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to  go 
**  back :  the  parfon  came  :  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman  were 
*♦  married  in  the  prefence  of  the  proteftor,  who  gave  her  five 
**  hundred  pounds  for  her  portion  :  and  that,  with  the  mor 
**  ney  flie  had  faved  before,  made  mr.  White  eafy  in  hi« 
**  circumflances,  except  in  one  thing,  which  was,  that  he 
**  never  loved  his  wife,  nor  (he  him,  though  they  lived  to- 
«^  gether  near  fifty  years  afterwards."  £!?."!!? the* 

Stuarts,  roim 

CROSS,  an  Englijfh  artlft,  and  famous  copyer  of  paint- 1  p.  416* 
ings,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Charles  L 
and  Charles  II.  A  pleafant  flory  goes  of  him,  that  being 
employed  by  the  firft  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent 
pieces  in  Italy,  and  having  leave  of  the  flate  of  Venice  to 
copy  the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  he  performed  the  tafk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is 
laid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  co- 
py, and  bringing  away  the  original ;  and  tnat  feveral  mef^ 
fengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  flart  of 
them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  ofF.  This  pi£hire  was  after* 
wards,  in  Oliver's  days,  bought  by  the  Spanifh  ambaflador, 
when  the  king's  goods  were  expofed  to  fale.  Mr.  Crofs 
copied  likcwife  Titian'^  Europa^  and  other  celebrated  pieces» 
94flQirabiy  well. 

Nn4  CROUSAZ 
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CROUSAZ  (John  Pstes.  de)  a.  cdebnted  phildbT 
I^er  and  mathematician,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  aai 
genteel  £umly,  and  bom  at  Laufanne  in  SwitEerland,  upoii 
the  X3di  ef  April  in  the  year  1663*  Ks  father  educated 
him  with  great  care,  and,  defigning  him  for  the  pxofeflkxi  of 
arms,  had  him  particularly  ittftrii/£i»d  in  every  thing  rdadn^ 
to  the  art  military.  Croufaz  however  had  no  tafte  for  fair 
diering,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  of  letters  and  fia- 
dy :  which  being  obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  to  foU 
^  low  the  bent  of  his  natural  indination.  He  ftudied  under 
feveral  ingenious  mafters  fucceffivdy;  and  the  reading  of 
Des  Cartes's^  works  made  him  a{^ly  himfelf  with  great  ear- 
heftnefi  to  j^ilofophy  and  mathemadcks,  in  which  he  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Gene- 
va, to  Holland,  to  France ;  .and  at  Paris  became  acquainted 
widi  Malbnuiche  and  other  eminent  men.  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  was  made  an  honorary  profeflEir.  In 
the  year  1699,  ^^  ^^  chofen  profeffi>r  of  Greek  and  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  Bern ;  afterwards  reAor  of  the  academy  of  Laulanne 
in  the  years  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and  ^ilo* 
fophicsu  profieflbr  at  Groningen  in  1724.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris  ;  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hefle  Caflel,  nephew  of 
the  king  of  Sweden.  Mr.  de  Croufas  managed  the  educa-> 
tion  of  this  illuftrious  peribn  to  the  year  1732,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  that  king  counfcUor  of  his  embaffies.  In 
the  year  1737,  be  became  profeilbr  of  philofophy  and  mathe- 
inaticks  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne ;  where  he  died  in  th^ 
year  1748,  aged  85  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  woiks ;  as  i.  An  ef* 
fay  upon  logick,  in  Frepch,  under  this  title,  A  iyftem  of 
reflexions,  which  may  contribute  to  clear  and  extend  our 
knowledge:  or,  A  new  treatife  of  logick,  Amfterd*  17 12, 
two  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  de  Crou&z  afterwards  enlarged  thjs 
work  into  fix  volumes,  and  fo  it  was  printed  in  ^e  edi* 
.  tion  of  1 741  y  but,  fome  time  before  his  death,  he  con* 
tra^d  thefe  fix  volumes  intp  one.  2.  A  treatife  upon  beau* 
ty,  two  volumes  in  j2mo.  3.  A  treatife  i^n  the  edun* 
tion  of  children,  two  volumes  in  ]2mo.  4.  An  examina* 
tion  of  a  treatife  upon  the  liberty  of  tbitdcing,  in  8vb.     5.- 

^  An  ex;(minat|on  of  ancient  and  modern  pyrrhonifm,  in  ftdio'. 

6.    Sermons  ;     feveral  of  which  relate  to  the  tnrth  of  tl» 
chrifUan  religion.       7.  Mifcellaneous  vvorks.     8.  Acorn* 

piaiootire  fMCtttary  upon  inr.  Pope*s  Elfry  on  man.    9.  Several  faeces 

^rtatif,  &c.  upon  philofophy  and  mathematicks. 

pailodfocac.    .        :     ^  CROWNJ 
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CRO WKE  (John)  was  the  fon  of  an  independent  ml- 
lifter  in  that  part  of  Ajnerica,  called  Nova  Scotia.  Being 
:  man  of  ibme  genius,  and  impatient  of  the  gloomy  educa* 
ion  he  received  in'  that  country,  he  refolved  upon  coming 
o  England,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his 
nta.  When  1^  Jirft  arrived  l^ere,  his  neceffitie^  were  ex-» 
reraely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  gentlemati 
liher  to  an  old  independent  lady.  But  he  foon  grew  as  wea-* 
J  of  that  precife  office,  as  he  was  pf  the  difcipline  of  Novs^ 
»cotia.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to  writing ;  ^d  prefently 
nade  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  town,  that  he  was 
lominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  The  maique  of  Calypib, 
Phis  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl  of  Roche-^ 
ber :  it  muft  not  however  be  afcribed  entirely  to  his  merit, 
»ut  tp  fome  little  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  dengned  by  that 
•reference  to  mortify  mr.  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
f  the  two  pities,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  dlepo« 
jfli  plot,  the  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  mduced  him 
o  embrace  the  tory  party ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  co« 
fiedy  called  The  city  politicks,  in  order  to  fatyrize  and  ex- 
ofe  the  whigs.  This  comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the 
»arty-men  hindered  from  appearing  upon  tne  ftae;e,  till  the 
ing  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute  commands  on  the  lord  cham^ 
terlain  to  have  it  $£ted  immediately. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out 
nth  writing,  and  defirous  to  Ihelter  himfelf  from  the  refent* 
cient  of  many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  politicks,  ven- 
ured  to  addrefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  efkiblifhment  in  (bme 
Ace,  that  might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king 
nfwered,  *.'he  Ihbuld  be  provided  for  j**  but  added,  **  that  he 

•  would  firfl  fee  another  comedy."  Mr.  Crowne  endeavour- 
d  to  excufe  himfelf  by  tailing;  the  king,  that  **  he  plotted 

•  flowly  and  aukwardly."  His  majefly  replied,  that  **  he 
'  Would  help  Itjm  to  a  plot  '/*  and  fo  put  into  his  hand  the 
Ipanifh  comedy,  called  Noii  poder  efler,  out  of  which  mr. 
Browne  took  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  The  play 
vas  juft  ready  to  appear  to  the  world  ;  and  mr.  Crowne  ex* 
remely  delighted  to  think,  that  be  was  going  to  be  made 
tappy  the  remaining  part  of  hjs  life,  by  the  performance  of 
he  kine^s  proiriife.  But  upon  the  laft  day  of  the  rehearfa!, 
le  met  Underhin  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
;oing  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  negle£Hng  fo 
rohfiderabte  a  part,  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the 
aft  day  too }  <*  Lord,  fir,  fays  Underbill,  we  are  all  un- 
f  done**'    f*  How  \  fays  Crowne,  is  theplayhoafe  on  fire?*? 

#  '  f«  the 
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•  •*  the  whole  nation,  replies  the  player,  wiU  quickly  be  f<s 
<<  for  the  king  is  dead,"  The  king  s  death  ruined  C^^rowne* 
who  l>ad  now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  foF  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  dicd^ 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  about' the  year  1703.  He 
was  the  author  of  feventeen  plays,  fome .  of  which  were 
aAed  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  of  two  poems,  called  Pandioa 
&  Amphiginia,  and  Dseneids. 

CROXAL  (Samuel)  was  born  at  Walton  upon 
Thames  in  Surry,  received  his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  thence  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 
It  is  faid,  that  while  be  was  at  the  upiveriity,  he  became 
enamoured  of  mrs.  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  firft  infpired 
his  breaft  with  love  ;  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  poem 
ef  the  Fair  Circaffian,  for  which  he  has  been  much  diftin* 
guiflxed.  Mr.  Croxal  was  all  along  defigned  for  holy  or- 
ders, and  had  probably  entered  them,  when  he  pubiifhed 
this  poem ;  which  made  him  fo  cautious  of  being  known 
to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written,  and  yet 
taken  from  a  book,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
fcripture.  Some  years  after  however  it  was  known  to  be 
his  :  for  one  mr,  Cragg,  a  minifter  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, took  occaAon,  in  a  volume  of  fpiritual  poems,  liirhich 
be  pubiifhed,  to  complain  of  the  horrid  prc^itution  of  ge^ 
nius,  that  was  prevalent  among  ^  i  and  mentions  particu* 
larly  the  author  of  the  Fair  Circaffian  with  great  indigna* 
tion,  for  having  abandoned  his  mufe  to  the  purpofes  of 
lewdncfs,  **  in  converting,  fays  he,  the  Song  of  Solomon  in- 
•*  to  an  amorous  dialogue  between  a  king  and  his  miftrefs." 

Mr.  Croxal  had  not  long  quitted  the  univerfity,  e'er  he 
was  inilituted  to  the  living  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex  ;  and 
afterwards  to  the  united  parifhes  of  St.  Mary  Somerfet  and 
St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  the  city  of  London,  both  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendary, 
and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of  Herefond.  Towafds 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  pubiifhed 
two  original  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Spencer's  Fairy  qtieen, 
which  were  meant  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's  ad* 
miniflration.  In  the  year  17159  he  addrefled  a  poem  to 
the  duke  .of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  vi<Siory  oyer  ^c 
rpbcls,  and  the  lame  year  pubiifhed  the  Vifion,  a  poem,  adr 
drefTed  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  He  pubjifhed  many  odier 
poems  and  tranflations,  and  performed  likewife  an  f^itize 
traxiflation  of  iEfop's  fables.    He  died  gld  JQ  >75i?  s\^ 

'        *  '  publilhii« 
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puMiihingv  as  it  is  faid,  a  year  before  a  poen),  called  the 
P.oyal  mai^ual  \  in  the  preface  of  which  )ie  endeavours  to 
phew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the  famous  Andrew  Mafvel, 
Fouful  among  his,  manufcripts;  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  written  by  himfelf.  In  confequence  of  dr.  Crpx- 
al's  ilrong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  iJ^T-y  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
^is  prefent  majefly. 

.CUD  WORTH  (Ralto)   a  very  learned  pnglifh  di- 
vine, was  fon  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  in  the  year 
1617^.  at  Aller  in  Somerfetihire,    of  which  place  his  father 
-was  re£lor.     His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machell,  ^^i^^?^^ 
had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  king  James  L  wrltijigi  of 
His  father  dying,  when  he  was  only  feven  years  of  age,  and  Ralph  Ca4- 
l)is  iQotber  marrying  again,  his  education  fell  under  his  fa-  ^<»^»  D.D. 
ther-in-law,   dr.  Stougnton,   who   condufted.it  with  great jJ^gj^^^J^ 
care,  ,and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifing  genius  of  his  edition  ef 
fon.     In  the  year  1630,  he  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Ema- J"* 'n*el- 
nuel  College  in  Cambridge  j  of  which,  after  taking  his  ^^'flf^^p,^ 
ghekur  and  matter  of  arts  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
chofen  fellow,   and  became  an  eminent  tutor.     Among  his 
pupils,  which  were  very  numerous,  was  mr.  William  Tem- 
ple, afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  embaflies  and 
writings.     Somewhere  about  the  year   1640,  be  wa^  pre- 
fcnted  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetihire, 
Y^orth  three  hundred    pounds   per    annum.     In   164^,   he 
gave  the  world  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning,  by  publifliing  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the  Lord's  fupper.     It  was  printed   at  London  in 
J  to.  with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.     He  contends, 
lat  the  Lora's  fupper  is  not  a  facriHce,  but  a  feaft  upon  a 
facrjfice  j  and  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  **  the  Lord's 
**  fupper  in  the  chriftian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true 
**  facrifice  of  Chrift,  is  a  parallel  to  the  feafts  upon  facrifices, 
'*  both  in  the  Jewifli  religion  and  heathenifh  fuperftition.'' Chip.  iv« 
Bochart,  Spencer,  Selden,  and  other  eminent;  writers  quote 
this  difcourfe  with  great  commendations.     The  notion  how- 
ever, though  fupported  by  the  author  with  uncommon  leam- 
iiig,  is  generally  reje(^ed  ;  the  Lord's  fupper  being  fuppofed 
nothing  more,    than  a  Ample  commemoratV)n  of  die  death 
apd  fiiSerings  of  Chrift,  which  feems  indeed  more  agreeable 
tp  the  {^lain  language  of  fcripture.     The  fame  year  likewife 
appeared  his  treatife,  intitled.  The  union  of  Chrift  and  U^e 
^urch  a  ^adow,  by  R.  C*  printed  at  London  in  4to»  ff^°^*^ 
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In  the  year  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  badielor  of  diri^ 
nity,  upon  which  occafion  he  maintained  at  the  commence* 
ment  the  two  following  thefes  :  I.  Dantur  boni  et  m^  »• 
tiones  aeterme  &  ]ndi/^)enfabiles ;  that  is,  the  reafbns  of  good 
and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable.  II.  Dantur  fiibfiantis 
corporea;  fua  natura  immortales :  that  is,  diere  are  inoorpo- 
real  fubftances  by  riieir  own  nature  immoitd.  It  appeals 
from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examin- 
ing and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  ii^portant  fubjeds, 
wnich  he  fo  lon^  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon penetration  m  his  IntelleSual  fyftem,  and  other  woiis 
fHll  preferved  in  manufcript.  In  the  fame  year  1644^  he 
was  appointed  mafter  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  die 
room  of  dr.  Pafke,  who  had  been  ejeded  by  the  pariiamcn- 
^ry  vifitors.  In  1645,  dr.  Metcalf  having  refigned  die  le- 
,  gius  profeflbrfhip  of  the  Hebrew  tongues,  mr.  Cndwortfa  was 

unammoufly  nominated  on  the  15th  of  Odober,  by  die  fe- 
yen  eledors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandened 
all  the  fundions  of  a  minifter,  and  24>plied  himfelf  anly  to 
his  academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpedally  to  that  of 
Accowit,  the  Jewifli  antiquities.  Upon  the  3tft  of  March,  1647,  ^ 
♦*•  9f  7»  preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons  at  WcftAinftcr,  up- 
on a  day  of  publick  humiliation,  a  fermon  upon  i  John  ii. 
3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  diat  houfe  returned  hmi 
the  lame  day.  This  fermon  was  printed  the  fame  year  at 
Cambridge  in  4to.  with  a  dedication  to  the  houfe  of  com? 
mons ',  of  which  dedication  we  will  be  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
/cribe  the-firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the  ftrange»  to  mr, 
Cudworth's  charafter  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to  pre- 
i^ent  certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his  nnnd 
^gainft  him,  from  the  fituation  he  views  him  in  at  prefent, 
^*  To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons :  The  feope  of  this 
^'  fermon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your  pariencc^ 
^*  worthy  fe^ators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this*  or  that  <^i- 
*^  nion,  but  only  to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as 
*<  the  pith  and  kernel  of  all  religion  :  without  ^Hucfa,  I  may 
**  boldly  fay,  all  the  feveral  forms  of  religion,  though  wc 
*^  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in  diem,  are  but  fo  many 
**  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  itiany  opinions  about  rdirioOi 
**  that  afe  everv  where  fp  eagerly  contended  for  on  all  Aits, 
*^  where  this  aoth  not  He  at  tne  bottom,  are  but  fo  many 
<*  fbadows  fighting  with  one  another :  fo  that  I  may  wot 
^'  fay  of  the  true  chriflian,  that  is  indeed  poflefied  of  tne  fife 
f f  of  chriftianit}',  in  oppofition  fO  all  thofe  |hat  are  but  I^^ 
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^  It  tioftured  with  the  opinions  of  it>  in  the  laognage  of 
««  the  poet, 

<<  Wbci^fore  I  oould  not  thiak  anv  thing  eUe,  either  more 
<^  neceflary  for  chriftiana  in  general,  or  more  feifonaUe  at 
<<  this  time,  than  to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftabliftisient  of 
<^  the  righceoufnefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  parti- 
<<  cipation  of  the  divine  nature,  which  the  apoftle  ipeaketh 
*^  oty  that  fo  they  might  not  content  themfelyes  with  mere 
^^  fimcies  and  conceits  of  Chrift,  without  the  fpirit  of  Chrift 
^<  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift  himielf  inwardly  fomw 
^<  ed  in  their  hearts ;  nor  iatisfy  theokfeWes  with  the  meoe 
<«  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  thfyconcehre, 
«^  whilft  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine  lifia, 
f^  which  Chrift  came  to  kindle  in  inen's  fouls  i  and  thete** 
<<  fore  are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  upon  a  violent  ob* 
«<  trudif^  of  their  own  opinions  and  apprehenfions  upon 
«<  others,  who  cannot  give  entertainment  to  them :  which, 
^^  befidea  its  repugnancy  to  the  doAriae  and  tyamplft  of 
«<  Chrift  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  die  bellows,  that  will  blow 
^'  a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chriftian  common- 
«<  wealths ;  whilft  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry  and  flaiv«- ' 
^^  ed  opintolis  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  me  and  fub« 
*^  ftance  of  religion,  as  the  lean  fcine  in  Pharaoh's  dream 
*^  did  eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  laftly,  pleafe  themfirlves  only  in 
*^  tbc  violent  oppofing  other  men's  fuperftitions,  accormng 
**  to  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times,  without  fubftituting 
«<  in  the  room  of  them  an  inward  principie  of  ipirit  and  lire 
«<  in  their  own  fouls;  for,  I  fear,  many  of  us^  tlttt  puff 
^  down  idols  in  our  cbuiches,  may  fet  them  up  ia  our 
*^  hearts ;  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  wkh  fzinttd  glais,  make 
^  no  icruple  at  all  of  entortaintng  msuiy  jfixd  kifls  in  our 
^<  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatj^  with  them." 

In  the  year  1651,  mr*  Cudworth  took  k  dofinr  of  divirn* 
t/s  degree ;  .and  in  1654,  was  cbofen  mafteir  of  Chrift's  col- 
]^  ill  Cambridge ;  in  which  year  alfo,  it  is  obfenrable  that 
he  marriod*  He  fyctA  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
ftation,  proving  hiehly  ferviceable  to  die  untverfity,  and  the 
church  of  Engfandl  In  January  1656-7,  he  was  one  of  the 
perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  oif  the  parliament,  to  be  ^ 
confultod  about  the  Engliih  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  The  ^ 
lord  commiffioner  Wfaitlocke,  who  had  the  care  of  thii 
bufineft,  mentions  him  among  odiers ;  and  &ys»  diat  <^  this 
^<  Gonuaaittee  often  met  at  his  houfc,  and  bad  the  moft  leam*^ 
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*<  ed  men  in  the  oriental  tongues,   to  confult  with  in  t£ts 
*'  great  bufinefs,  and  divers  learned  and  excellent  obfer^t!- 
<^  ons  of  fome  miftakes  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in 
^^  £ngH{h ;    which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the  beft  of  any 
IfcBimalt    *^  tranflation  in  the  world.*'    Our  author  had  a  great  fiiaie 
ofEngiiih     in  the  friend/hip  and  eftecm  of   John   Thurlocj    efijuire, 
vffiul       fccretary  of    ftate    to   the  prote£lors  Oliver  and  Richard 
' '  Cromwell  5    who  frequently  correfponded  with    him,   and 

confulted  him  with  regard  to  the  charaders  of  fuch  perfons  ih 
the  univerfity,  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  political  and 
civil  affairs.  Thus,  befides  feveral  letters  of  recommendati- 
on remaining  in  manufcriptj  there  is  a  printed  one  in  Thur- 
Vol.T.p.  loe's  ftate  papers,  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  fecretary, 
5^s«  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Englilh  merchants  at  Lisbon, 

mn  Zachary  Cradock^  afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  coll^, 
and  famous  for  his  uncommon  learning  and  abilities  as  a 
Accminf,     preacher.     In  January  1658-9,  he  wrote  the  fcdlowing  let- 
Ac.  p.  8, 9.  fgj.  ^Q  fecretary  Thurloe^  upon  his  defign  of  publifhinglfbme 
Latin  difcourfes  in  defence  of  chriftianity  againit  judaifm. 

**  Sir,  Having  this  opportunity  oiFered  by  do6tour  Sclatcr, 
<^  who  defures  to  wait  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  ixivitatioif 
<^  which  I  acquainted  him  with,  I  could  do  no  lefle  than  ac* 
^'  company  him  with  thefe  few  lines,  to  prefent  mj 
^^  fervice  to  you.  I  am  perfwaddd,  you  will  be  well  fatif- 
<<  fied  in  his  ingenuity,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
•*  him.  Now  I  have  this  opportunity,  I  fliall  ufe  the  free- 
*<  dom  to  acquaint  you  with  another  bufines.  I  am  per- 
<^  fwaded  by  friends  to  publifh  fome  difcourfes,  which  I 
*^  have  prepared  in  Ladne,  that  will  be  of  a  polemical!  na- 
<^  ture  in  dofenfe  of  chriftianity  againft  Judaifme ;  explain- 
**  ing  fome  cheef  places  of  fcripture  controverted  between 
*^  the  Jewes  aad  us,  as  Daniel's  prophefy  of  the  feventy 
^^  week3  never  yet  fufficiently  cleared  and  improved ;  arKl 
*«  withallextricatiftgmany  difficulties  of  chronologic.  Which 
^^  taike  I  the  rather  undertake,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  fait- 
^  able  to  my  Hebrew  profeffion,  and  becaufe  I  have  lighted 
**  on  fome  Jewifh  writings  upon  the  argument^  as  have 
^*  fcarcely  ever  been  (een  by  any  chriftians,  which  would  the 
'^  better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them ;  but  alfd  becaufe 
^'  I  conceive  it  a  worke  proper  and  fuiti^le  to  this  prefent 
*<  age.  .  However,  though  I  fhould  not  be  aUe  myfelfe  w 
^^  be  any  way  in^rumental  to  thefe  great  tranfa^ions  of 
^^  providence,  not  without  caufe  hoped  for  of  many  amom^ 
^  the  Jewes  ^  yet  I  perfwade  myfelfe  my  pains  mav  not  le 
,     •-  ••  altogether 
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altogether  unprofitable  for  the  fettling  and  eftablifhing 
of  chriftians ;  or  at  leaft  I  {ball  give  an  account  of  my 
fpending  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redeeme  from  my 
preaching  and  other  occafions,  and  the  perpetual  di-» 
ftradions  of  the  burfarihip,  which  the  ftatutes  of  this 
colledge  impofe  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to  de- 
dicate thefe  fruits  of  my  ftudies  to  his  higfanes,  to  whofe 
noble  father  I  was  much  obliged,  if  I  may  have  leave 
or  prefuifie  to  doe :  which  I  cannot  better  underftand  by 
any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you  fhall  think  it  convenient, 
wnen  you  have  an  opportunity  to  infinuate  any  fuch 
thing,    which  I   permitte  wholy  to  your  prudence.     I 

^  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  London  fome  time  in 
March  ;  and  then  I  mall  waite  upon  you  to  receve  yout 

^  information.     In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 

^  prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fubfcribe  myfelf  your 

'^  really  devoted  friend  and  humble  fervant 

Jao.io.  i6s«.  R,  CuDWORtH." 

Chiift.  CoU.  Cambr« 

The  difcdurfe  concerning  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
^eeks,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  which  is  flill  extant 
n  manufcript,  is  highly  commended  by  dr.  Henry  More,  ia 
he  preface  to  his  Explanation  of  the  grand  myftety  of  god* 
inefs,  printed  in  folio  at  Lon4on  1660;  where  he  obferves, 
liat  dr.  Cudworth  in  that  difcourfe,  v^hich  was  read  in  the 
3ublick  fchools  of  the  univerfity,  had  undeceived  the  world, 
Arhich  had  long  been  mifled  by  the  authority  of  Jofeph  Sea- 
iger;  and,  that  taking  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had  de«. 
Donfirated  the  manifeftation  of  the  Meffiah  to  have  fallen 
>ut  at  the  end  of  the  fixty  ninth  week,  and  his  paffion  in 
:he  midft  of  the  laft,  in  the  moil  natural  and  proper  fenfe 
;hereof :  ^'  which  demonftration  of  his,  fays  More,  is  of  as 
^  much  price  and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  circula- 
^  tion  of  the  blood  in  phyfick,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
•^  natural  philofophy."  Account 

Upon  the  refloration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  wrote  Ase9.f.u, 
:opy  of  verfes,  which  were  publiflied  in  Academise  Canta- 
^rigienfis  znSTPA,  five  ad  Carolum  II.  reducem  de  regnis 
ipfi,  mufis  per  ipfum  reftitutis,  gratulatio,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge  1660  in  quarto :  and  in  the  year  1662,  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of  London,  and 
Afterwards  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  to'  the  vicarage  of 
/Uhwell  in  Hertfordlhiret    In  the  year  1678,  he  was  in- 

ftaUeJ 
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ftsdlcd  a  prebendary  of  Gloacofter  ;  and  in  this  year  it  wasf 
that  he  publifhed  at  London  in  folio  his  fanipus  work,  in- 
titled.  The  true  intelledual  fyftem  of  the  univerie :  the  fiift 
port ;  wherein  all  the  reafon  and  philofophy  d[  adieifin  b 
cxiiifutcd,  and  its  impoffibility  deroonftrated.     l^e  wriciiigi 
of  Hobbes  were  then  univerially  read,  and  inf  ligion  pe- 
irailed  mightily  >  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  0{^fed  by  no 
one  with  greater  force  of  argument  and  leamm^,  than  by 
our  audior.    The  imprimatur  by  dr.  Samuel  Panxr,  cJiap* 
Iain  to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  the  29th  1671, 
kven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work;  for  it  met 
with  much  oppodtion  from  fome  of  king  Charles  II's  courtiers, 
before  it  was  publiihed,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavoors 
to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  it  after,    ^he  bigots  too,  oa 
account  of  (bme  few  Angularities  in  it,  joined,  as  they  ge- 
nerally do,  with  the  freethinkers  in  decryii^  and  abufiag  it. 
Thus  the  reverend  mr.  John  Turner,  in  his  difcourie  of 
die  Meffiah,  tells   us,  that  *'  we  muft  conclude   dr.  Cud- 
«*  worth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiftic ;  a  fed,  for  wkich,  I 
^^  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  laves  hard 
*<  words ;  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  Stick  or  Trick, 
<c  which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be 
«*  written  againft  it."    And  again :  "  the  moft,  that  cha- 
«  rity  itfclf  can  allow  the  doftor,  if  it  were  to  ftcp  fmh, 
**  and  fpeak  his  moft  favourable  character  to  the  world,  is, 
<^  that  he  is  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  or  a  deift.'* 
Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  an* 
f.i6it7>Ae.tagonift,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betr^ 
the  Tery  caufe,  he  meant  to  defend.    Thus  mr.  Dryden 
tells  us,  that  ^  he  raifed  fuch  firong  obje^ons  againdx  the 
*^  being  of  a  God  and  providence,  diat  many  thought  he 
<^  had  not  anfwercd  them.'*    And  my  lord  Shaftefbury,  in 
his  Morallfts,  a  rhapfody,  has  the  foDowin^  pailage.    ^  Yoo 
0e43ai6oii  m  jtnow  the.  common  fate  of  thofc,  who  due  to  appear  fiur 
btiol  rf^'  **  authon.    What  was  that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who 
Viigtt*«      •*  wrote  the  Intdlcfhia!  fyftem  of  the  imivcrfe  ?  I  confefii 
JEomi*      «  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider,  that  though  the  whole 
«'  world  were  nd  lefs  fatisfied  with  his  capacity  and  learn- 
«<  ing,  tfian  with  his  fincerity  in  the  caufe  of  the  deitr; 
^  yet  was  he  accufed  of  givmg  the  u|q>er  hand   to  me 
**  atheifts,  for  having  only  ftated  their  reafons  and  tfaofe  of 
•*  their  adveriaries  fau-ly  together.'*  Monfieur  Boyle,  in  his 
^JSf^^  continuation  dcs  pcnfecs  divtifes  fur  Ics  cometes,  obferved, 
ii.  p.ft62.,*  ttat 

Ton.  i.  §• 
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that  dr.  Cudworth  by  his  plaftick  nature  gave  great  advafl- 
lage  to  the  atheifts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  dif- 
piite  bdtweert  himfelf  and  monfieur  Le  Clerc  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  notice  in  our 
article  of  Le  CLERC.  This  laft  mentioned  gentleman  ex- 
preffed  his  wiflics^  that  fbme  man  of  learning  would  tran- 
ilate  the  intelleftual  fyftem  into  Latin ;  but  this  defign,  -^  ..  . 
though  refoFved  upon  arid  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  chois.  trniA* 
Germanv,  Was  never  executed  till  the  year  1733,  when  1.  p.  65* 
dr.  Momeim  publiflied  his  tranflation  of  it.  A  feccnd  edi- 
tion of  it  in  Englifh  was  publiflied  bv  dr.  Birch  at  Lon- 
don 1743  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  in  wnich  were  firft  added, 
chiefly  from  Mofhcim's  Latin  edition,  references  to  the  fe- 
veral quotations  in  the  intelleftual  fyftem  :  for  it  was  a  con- 
Aderable  defcd^  and  frequent  among  even  the  beft  writers  of 
the  laft  centur)s  that  the  references  of  their  quotations  were 
Very  few,  and  thofe  obfcurc  and  imperfeft.     This  defeft,  ' 

in  regard  to  dr.  Cudworth,  was  fupplied  by  dr.  Mcfheimj 
who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  fearch  them  all  out  in  the 
authors  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  to  note  them 
Very  accurately.  In  dr.  Birch*s  edition,  there  are,  befides 
the  Intelleftual  fyftem,  the  following  pieces  of  our  author, 
viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  and  two  fermons^  on  i  John  ii.  3,  4.  and  i  Cor. 
XV.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  An  account  of  tlie  life  and 
Writings  of  the  author  by  dr.  Birch. 

Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  upon  the  26th  of  June 
1688,  and  was  interred  iii  the  chapel  of  Chrift*s  college 
with  the  following  infcription  on  his  monument:  *<  Here 
**  lieth  the  body  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  late  mafter  of 
•*  Chrift's  college,  about  thirty  years  Hebrew  profeflbr,  and 
•*  prebendary  of  Gloucefter.     He  died   the  26th  of  June 

"  1688,   in  the  feyenty  firft  year  of  his  age"    He  was,  Accotinf A* 
lays  the  author  of  his  life,  a  man  of  very  cxtcnlivc  learnmg,  p.  ,8. 
excellently  fkilled  in  the  learned  languages  and  antiquity, 
a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtlc  philofopher,  and  a  profound 
metaphyficiani     He    embraced  the  mechanical    or  corpuf- 
cular  philofophy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelligences, 

Sjenii,  ideas,  ?.nd  in  fhort  the  principles  of  human  know- 
edge,  he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonifts* 
A  great  number  of  writers  commend  his  piety  and  modcfty  j 
ana  bifhop  Burnet  having  obfcr\'ed,  that  dr.  Henry  More 
ftudied  to  confider  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  nature* 
and  in  order  to  this,  fct  young  ftudents  much  on  reading 
the  anciertt  philofophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotini 
Vot.  IIL  O  o  aad 
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and  on  confldering  the  chriftian  religion  as  a  do^brine  fent 
from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  fweeteii  human  nature,  tells 
Hiii.  of  his  us,  that  ^^  Dr.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrength 
own  times,  «*  of  genius,  and  a  vaft  comf^afs  of  learning ;  and  that  he 
vol.1,  p.  187. «  was  a  man  of  great  conducEl  and  prudence ;  upon  which 
**  his  enemies  did  very  felfely  accufe  him  of  craft  and  diffi- 
Charade.     **  mulation."    Lord  ohafteftury  ftiles  him  *'  an  excellent 
fiftidcs,  Tol.  **  and   learned  divine,  of  higneft  authority  at  home,  and 
iii.  cfa.ii,     *«  fame  abroad.^    He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works,  >vhtch 
feem   to    be   a   continuation  of  his  Intellectual  (yftem ;  of 
which  he  had  given  the  world  only  the  firft  part.     One  of 
thefe  was   publiflied  by  dr.  Edward  Chandler,   bifliop  of 
Durham,  at  London  1731  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  Atrea- 
tife    concerning  eternal    and   immutable   morality.      This 
piece  was  levelled  againft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
who  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras ;  taking 
away  the  eiTential  and  eternal  difFerences  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  juft  and  unjuft,  and  making   them   all    arbitrary 
produdions  of  divine  or  human  will.     He  left  alfo  feveral 
other  manufcripts,  the  titles  and  fubje^  of  whrch  are  as 
follows:  I.  A  difcourfe  of  moral  good  and  evil.     2.  Ano- 
ther book  of  morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  philofophy  is  ex- 
plained.    3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty  and  neceffity,  in  which 
the  grounds  of  the  atheiftxcal  philofophy  are  confuted,  and 
morality  vindicated    and  explained.     4.  Another    book  dc 
libero  arbitrio.     5,  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  fsvcntf 
weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpreutions  of  the  Jews  are  con- 
fidered  and  confuted,  with    feveral  of  fome  learned  diri- 
ftians.     6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  chriftian   religion  againft 
the  Jews.     7.  A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
immortality  of  the  foul.     8.  Hebrew  learning;.     9.  An  ex- 
planation of  Hobbes*s  notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extenfioa 
*c.p.i9,ao.  of  joints. 

Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who  probably  died  young; 
but  he  left  one  daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  iecond 
wife  to  fir  Francis  Mafham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflex, 
bart.  By  him  (he  had  a  fon,  the  late  Francis  Cudworth 
Ma{ham  tfq^  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  accountant  general  of  the  faid  court,  and  ft>ieigii 
oppofer  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  lady  had  a  mat 
friendfhip  with  mr.  Locke,  who  died  at  her  houfe  at  Oates 
in  1704,  where  he  had  refided  for  feveral  years..  She  was 
diftingui{hed  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  learning;  and 
}n  the  year  1696,  publlfhed  at  London  in  i2mo,  without 
her  name,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  love  of  God:  con- 

tainin{ 
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taining  one  hundred  and  twenty  fix  pages,  befides  the  pre* 
face.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  mr.  Peter  Cofte^ 
and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1705.  About  the^ 
year  1 700  (he  publifhed  another  treatife  under  the  following 
title,  OcCafional  thoughts  in  reference  to  a  virtuous  and 
chriftian  life,  1 2nio.  ohe  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bath,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory, 
mtlv  the  following  incription  : 

*^  Near  this  place  lies  dame  Damaris  Malham,  daughter 
**  of  Ralph  Cudworth  D.  D.  and  fecond  wife  of  fu*  Francis 
**  Maiham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflex,  hart,  who  to 
**  the  foftnefs  and  elegancy  of  her  own  fex,  added  feve- 
^*  ral  of  the  nobleil  accompliihments  and  qualities  to  the 
♦^  other. 

*^  She  poilefled  thefe  advantages  in  a  degree  unufual.  to 
*^  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  exa£inefs  peculiar  to 
«•  herfelf. 

**  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagadty,  and  penetration, 
•*  together  with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  very 
**  obfervable  to  all  that  converfed  with  her,  or  were  ac- 
*^  quainted  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  (he  publifhed  in  her 
^^  life-time,  though  (he  induftrioufly  concealed  her  name. 

<*  Being  mother  of  an  only  fon,  (he  applied  all  her  na* 
**  tural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  his  edu- 
**  cation. 

*^  She  was  a  ftrid  obferver  of  all  the  virtues  belonging 
*'  to  every  ftation  of  her  life  5  and  only  wanted  opportuni* 
^^  ties  to  make  thefe  talents  (hine  in  the  world,  which  were 
**  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

<'  She  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  January  1658,  and  died 
*<  on  the  20th  of  April  1 708." 

CUFF  (Henry)  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar, 
but  memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was 
jdefcended  from  a  good  family,  thouo;h  fpme  have  infinuated 
the  contrary,  and  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerfet- 
(hire  about  the  year  1560.     He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  Wood*t 
and  application,  and  in  1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  col-  ^^^^^ 
lege  in  Oxford  J  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himftlfby  his    ****** 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable  faculty 
in  difputmg.     He  became  in  due   time  fellow  i  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  tp  lofe  his  felloMrfhip  for  a  bbn  mot,  or  good 
thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  happened  to  fay 
upon  fir  Thomas  Pope,  tne  founder  of  bis  coUeee.     Sir 
Thomas,  itfeems,  had  a  very  extraordinary /way  with  him, 
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when  be  went  a  vifiting,  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  Iiy 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  ofF  under  his  gown  or  in  his 
pocket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  dilhonefty,  but 
to  humour.     Now  CuiF,  upon  a    time  of  merriment  with 
his  fellows,  was  led  to  fay,  **  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  b^- 
•*  garly  college   indeed  :    the  plate  that  our  founder  ftole, 
•*  would  build  fuch  another/'     The  prefident,   hearing  of 
this,  ejeSed  Cuff  from  his  fellowfhip  ;  and  no  doubt  ihewed 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and   goodnefs,  in   not  fuf- 
fering  prophane  wit  to  be  exercifed  within  his   walls,  for 
fear  perhaps  that  it  fliould  become  contagious,  and  himfelf 
at  length  be  infefled  with  a  portion  of  it.     Mr.  CiifPs  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his   reputation  for  learning  (o 
extraordinary,   that  he  was,  in  1586,    eleSed  probationer 
of  Merton  college  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then   warden  of  it; 
and  two  years  atter  made  fellow.     He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  capable  of  making  a  (hining  figure   in  life  ;  and  hoyr 
dear  he  was  to  fir  Henry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the 
inftance  of  kindncfs  juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter 
of  bis  to  the  learned  Camden,  in  which  he  gives  him  the 
higheft   charaifter,   and  flilcs    him   his  own  and  Camden's 
intimate  friend.     He  wrote  a  Greek  epigram,  in  commenda- 
tioti  of  Camden's  Britannia,  which    is  prefixed   to  all  the 
Latin  editions,  and   to  the  two  laft  Englifh   tranflations  of 
ft ;  and  which  has  been  much  admired.     He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  Greek  profeflbrihip,  and  chofei)  prodlor  of 
the  univerfity  in  April  1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  or  upon  what  occa- 
fion,  does  not  appear ;  but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe^ 
it  was  for  the  fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  him- 
felf. For  he  was  always  incJincd  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  t^ 
a  retired  life;  and  held,  that  learning  was  of  little  fer- 
vice  to  any  man,  if  it  did  not  render  him  fitter  to  be  eqi- 
ploycd  in  matters  of  importance.  This  dilpofition  rfhis 
recommended  him  much  to  the  favour  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  earl  of  EfTex,  who  was  of  himfelf  of  much  the 
fame  temper ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufinefs.  Cuff 
became  his  fecrctary ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
.  he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  that  eafy  and  honou- 
rable fituation,  which  his  own  leai^ning,  and  the  aifi(bnce 
oi'  his  friends  in  the  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  be 
vi'as  involved  in  all  the  misfortuuea  of  that  unhappy  earl,  2id 
did  not  efcipe  paitaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fuddea 
revtrfe  of  that  earl's  fortunes.  Cuff  found  himfelf  in  the 
moft  wretch;  d  condition  pofliblC:  for  he  was   not  only,  » 
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we  fay,  involved  in  all   his  misfortunes,  but  looked   upon 

as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufe  and  author  of  them.     Thus, 

•when  the  earl  was   fried   and  condemned  on  the  J  9th  of 

Keoruary  1601^  and  folicited  by  the  divines  who. attended 

him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  confefTed  matters 

prejudicial   to  mr.  CufF,   but  likewife  charged   him   to   his 

face  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the 

perfon  who  principally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  mea- 

fures.     Sir  Henry  Neville  alfo>  i>eing  involved  in  this  un-  ^q*  yj"*  * 

happy  bufmefs,  mentioned  mr.  CufF  as  being  the    perfon,  p.  5 3* 

"wrho  invited  him  to  the  meethig  at  Drury-houfe;  where  the 

plot  for  forcing  the  earl'^  way  to  the  qtieen  by  violence  was 

concerted.     MjCr  CiifF  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  tHe  5th 

of  March  following^  and  defended  himfelf  with  great  ftea- 

dinefs  and  fpirit.     He  Was  howevef    cofitifted,  and  with 

fir  Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tybwn  March,  30,  1601  ; 

dying,  it  is  faid,   with  great  conftancy  and  courage.     He 

'•  declared,  at  the  pldce  of  exectrtioTi,  that  he  was  not  in  the 

**  Icaft  concerned  in    that  wild  comifybtion,  which   was 

**  raifed  on  the  8th  of  February  by  a  p^fticdlar  great  but 

^^  ^maK^vifed  earl,   but  fhat  up  on  that  whole  d^y  with i A 

*'  the  boufe,  where  he  ipent  his  trmc  in  very  melancholy 

**  refieftions :  thdt  he  never  ^rfuaded  any  man  to  take  up 

*'  arms  againft  the  <yaeeny  but  was  moft  heartily  toncernea 

f^  for  being  an  inftrumcnt  of  bringrng  that  worthy  gentleman 

**  fir  Hemy  Nevile  into  danfger,  and  did  moft  carneftly  in- 

^'  treat  his  pahton,  &c/* 

His  tharadleif  has  been  harfkly  treated  by  lofd  Bacon,  fit  Wi)rlci, 
Henry  Wotton,   and  fome   other  writers.     Camden  alfo,  ^'^'  >v- P* 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  hdd  liveJ  for  niany  years"  ^^^' 
in  great  friendfhip  with  him,  beftows  on  him  this  fliort  but 
bftter  reflection  :  vir  exquKttfiima  dodrina,  ingenioque  acer- 
rimoj  fed  turbido  &  tortaofo ;  that  is^  **  A  man  of  moft  ex- 
*'  (Jaifitc  learning  and  penetrating  wit,  but  of  a  feditious    ^^ 
*'  and  crooked  difpofition."  •  Others  are  milder  in  their  cen-  1  n^tl. 
fures;  and  a(l  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  ^ble    andiiitabeth 
iearjsed  man.     He  wrt>te  a  book  in  Engliih,  a  very  little 
before  his  deaths  which  was  printed  about  fix  years  after, 
under  this  title:  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life, 
togethet  with  the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof, 
Lond.  1607^  8vo.     It  hats   been  prhited  more  than   once 
fince,  and  commended  as  a  rery  cnrious  and  philofophical 
piece.     Mr.  Wood  fiirys,  that  he  left  behind  him  many  other 
fhings  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  never  publi&ed. 
Bifhop  Tanner  hae  given  us  the  tide  of  one  -,   viz,  De  ? 
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rebus  geftis  in  fanSo  concilio  Nicasno,  or.  The  trajifadi- 
ons  in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranflatdl  out  of  GredL 
into  Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelafius 
Cyricenus,  which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican  library  by  mr.  CufF.  The  manner  of  his  death  de- 
prived him,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  of  a  monument  \ 
an  old  friend  however  ventured  to  embalm  his  memory  in 
the  following  epitaph, 

•  Dodus  eras  Graece,  felixque  tibi  fuit  Alpha, 
At  ixiit  infelix  omega,  CuJFe,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 
Thou  waft  indeed  well  read  in  Greek ; 

Thy  alpha  too  wa3  crowned  with  hope : 
But,  oh !  though  fad  the  truth  I  fpeak. 
Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  with  the  judicious  and 
falutary  refle£^ion  of  a  celebrated  author  upon  the  iineafy 
life  and  unfortunate  death  of  this  extraordinary  perlbn. 
*<  Mingle  not,  fays  he,  your  intereft  with  a  great  man's, 
^^  made  defperate  by  debts  or  court-injuries,  whofe  breakings 
**  out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  followers,  aver- 
^^  red  in  the  laft  earl  of  EfTex  but  one  $  where  Merrick 
^f  his  fteward,  and  Cuff  his  fecretary,  though  of  exceUent 
•*  parts,  were  both  hanged.  For  fuch  unconcoSed  re- 
*^  hellions  turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  butthe  parties  that 
Ofl>oro*t      «  promote  them }  being  commonly  guided  by  the  direAi* 

2)n  p!i*c.4!**  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  enemies,  as  this  was  bv  Cecil,  whofe  crca- 
'  '  * '  '  *^  ^urcs  perfuaded  Effex  ^o  this  inconfiderate  attempt." 

CUJACIUS  (James)  a  moft  celebrated  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Thouloufe  about  the  year  1520.  His  parents -wefe 
mean:  but  nature  made  him  more  than  sunends  for  this 
piisfortune,  if  it  muft  be  called  fo,  by  the  great  talents  fhe 
beftqwed  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  thofe  geniufes,  who 
did  all  without  k  mafter.  He  taught  himfelf  trus  Greek  and 
Xatin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  related  to  po- 
jlite  literature :  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a  knowledge 
of  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular,  that  he 
is  fi^ppoTed  of  all  the  modems  to  have  penetrated  the  far- 
theft  into  the  orisin  and  myfteries  of  it.  The  means,  by 
which  he  fucceeded  in  thefe  very  deep  refearches,  was  that 
which  the  ancient  lawyers  purfuea ;  the  etymology  of  words, 
^jfni  the  lights  pf  Jiiftoinr.    Indeed  he  \ya3  fome  little  time 
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under  the  famous  profeflbr  Arnoldus:  but  it  was  {ty  little, 
that  it  can  be  efteemed  of  no  account  to  him.  He  had  then 
furely  great  reafon  to  complain  of  his  country,  for  refufmg 
him  the  profeflbr^s  chair,  when  it  was  vacant,  and  pre- 
fenting  one  to  it,  who  was  not  capable  of  filling  it  with 
half  the  honour.  Foreigners  however  did  juilice  to  his 
merit.  They  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudied  under  his 
direi^tionand  management ;  and  the  ableft  magidrates,  which 
France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  incom- 
parable lawyer.  From  Thouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cohors,  and  from  thence  to  Bourges.  The 
king  of  France  did  him  vaft  honour,  and  permitted  him  to 
fit  amongft  his  counfellors  of  parliament.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin  j  and  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bologne,  his  own 
native  country.  This  was  a  very  advantageous  ofFer  to 
Cujacius :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  him 
to  accept  of  it.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
be  took  the  greateft  pleafure  in  communicating  familiarly 
to.  his  friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  difcovered  in 
the  law,  and  {hewed  them  the  ihorteft  and  eafieft  way,  to 
come  to  a  perfe£^  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  friendly  manner  of  treating  his  fcholars. 
He  ufed  to  eat  and  drink  with  them ;  and  to  encourage 
them  in  their  ftudies,  lent  them  money  and  books,  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Father  of  his  fcholars.  He  died 
at  Bourges  in  1590  about  feventy  years  of  aee :  and  his  works 
were  all  colleSed  by  the  famous  Charles  Hannibal  Fabrot, 
and  publiflied  at  Pans  in  ten  volumes  in  1659.  There  is  an 
anecdote  relating  to  him,  which  (hews  him  to  have  been  a 
very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.  When  his  opinion  was  afked  about  fome  queftions  in 
divinity,  which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with 
great  warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwered, 
^il  hoc  ad  edidum  pra^toris :  as  much  as  to  fay,  ^^  Gentle- 
*'  men,  thefe  are  matters  which  lawyers  have  nothing  to 
**  do  with ;  pray  fettle  them,  if  you  can,  among  your-  Papir.  Wif- 
"  felves.'*'  ^^: '»  ^«» 

Cujac. 

CUMBERLAND   (Dr.  Richard)    a  very   learned p^  ^,^ 
£ngli(h  divine,  and  bifliop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  ofp*J[^e*to 
a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  there  upon  the  15th  of  July  Sanchoaia- 
in  the  year  1632.     He  was  educated  in  grammar  and  clal-*^**!*  **'*•• 
fical  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence  ^Jy^t^^ 
to  Magdalen   college  in  Cambridge}  where  he  took  hisCumberJajid. 
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b$i:helor  of  aru  dgree  in  the  year  1653,  and  his  miflen 

in  the  year  165O.     He  had  then  thoughts  of  applying  him- 

fcif  to  phyfick,  and  he  £<^ally  ftudied  it  for  ibme  time; 

but  changing   his  fchcmc,  he  went  into  holy  orders,  and 

being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 

a  diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  an  unaffeckd  pie^ 

and  unblcmiflied  probity  of  manners.     In  the  year  165H, 

he  was  prefentfd  by  fir  John  Norwich  to  the  rcdory  of 

Brampton  in  Northamptonlhire,  in  which  rural  retirement 

he  minded  little  clfc,  than  the  duties  of  his  fun6^ion  and  his 

ftudies.     His  relaxations  from  thefc  were  veiy  few,  beftdes 

his  journi  .rs  to  Cambridge,  which  he  made  frequently,  for 

the  fake  of  preferving  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  in 

}bid.p,  7.     that  place.     Here  he  thought  to  have  remained  all  his  life, 

if  his   intimate   friend    apid   fellow  collegiate    fir   Orlando 

Bridgman,  upon  his   receiving  the  feals  in  the  year  1667, 

had  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  after  bcftowcd 

upon  him  the  living  of  Alihallows  in  Stamford. 

In  the  year  1672,  he  publilhed  a  noble  work  in  Latin, 
jntitlcd,  De  legibus  naturae  difquifitis  philofophica^  &c.  or, 
A  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  whiA 
their  form,  principal  heads,  ordtr^  promulgation,  and  ob- 
ligation, are   invelligated  from   the  nature  of  things;  and 
in  which  alfo  the  philofophical  elements  of  Hobbcs,  mord 
as  well  as  civil,  are  confidered  and  refuted.     In  4to.  This 
book  was  written  while  he  lived  in  London,  and  dedicated 
to  fir  Qrlando  Bridgman,  whofe  chaplain  he  was.  Mr.  Pape, 
his  chaplain  after  he  was  made  ^  bithop,  and  the  author  of 
his  life,  has  obferv^d,  and  very  juftly,  that  it  was  one  d 
the  firft  pieces  written  on  a  moral  fubje£l  in  the  denaonftra- 
||)Id,  p,  i6.  tlve  way,  and  at  the  /ame  time  the  perfe6^eft  :  and  it  has 
been  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  (^ilofopher  of  Maliaef- 
bury  was  never  fo  clofely  handled)  or  his  notions  fo  thoroughly 
(Ifted,  as  bv  dr.  Cumberland,     It  has  twice  been  tnuiffincd 
into  Enclim  :  firft,  by  James  Tyr^el,  cfq;  grandfon  toarch- 
bifhop  Uflier,  in  the  year  1692;    and,,  next,   in  the  Ttar 
1727,  by  mr.  Maxwell,  who  has  prefixed   An  introdu^n 
concerning  the   miftakeri  notions,  ■  which  the  heathens  had 
of  the  deity,  and  the  defe<Sbs  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
vfefulnefs  of  revelation  may  appear;  and  has  fubjoincdan 
appendix  of  two   difcourfes,  one,  cbac^ming  the  immate- 
riality of  thinking  fubilance,  another  concerning  the  qUi- 
gation,  promulgation^  and  obfervancc  of  the  law  of  n*- 

jfure.   '  
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Notwithftanding  the  loud  applaufe,  that  was  every  where ' 
beftowed  on  this  performance  of  dr.  Cumberland,  he  feemed 
entirely  regardlefs  of  it  all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty 
with  the  feme  calmnefs  and  chearfulnefs  as  before.  In 
this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman  he  was  importuned,  fuch 
was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity  and  his  acquaintance 
there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  of  refpondine  at  the 
publick  commencement.  He  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  while 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  College,  by  the  performance  of  aca- 
demical exercifcs.  He  went  oat  pachclor  of  divinity  at  a 
publick  commencement  in  the  year  1663  ;  and  he  afterward3 
kept  an  aft  at  another  publick  oommencemeAt  for  his  doc-«! 
tor's  degree.  This  he  did  in  the  year  1680,  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner ;  and  his  queftions,  diredled  againft  the 
oppofite  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  thefej 
viz.  1.  Sanfto  Petro  nulla  data  eft  jurifdiftio  in  caeteros 
Apoftolos,  that  is,  St,  Peter  had  no  jurifdiftoii  granted 
him  over  the  reft  of  the  apoftlcs.  2.  Separatio  ab  ec- 
clefia  Anglicana  eft  fchifmatica,  that  is,  A  feparation  from 
the  church   of  England  is  fchifmatical. 

In  the  year  1686,  he  publiflied  An  eflky  on  Jewifh  mea- 
fures  and  weights,  in  which  he  (hewed  great  abilities  and 
learning.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  very  large  extraft  of 
this  work,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Blbliotbeque  univer-  . 
(elle  ;  and  it  has  alwaj*^  been  efteemed  by  the  curious,  Dr, 
Bernard  neverthe!cfs,  In  his  book  De  ponder ibus  k  men- 
furis  antiqiiis  puWifhcd  hi  the  year  1688,  ventured  to  con- 
tradift  fome  of  his  affertians  without  naming  Jiirfi :  upon 
whic^h  dr.  Cumberland  wrote  fome  fheets  to  juffify  hi? 
calculations,  but  laid  them  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  fhift 
for  itfelf.  He  had,  as  hfs  chaplain  tells  us,  too  great  a 
burden  on  his  mmd  at  that  time,  to  permit  him  to  be  fol-^***^*?'*/* 
licitoui  about  the  credit  of  any  literary  performance.  His 
fincere  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion  made  him  very 
apprehenfive  of  its  danger;  and  the  melancholy  profpe<9:  of 
affairs  then  affedted  hint  fo  deeply,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  brought  on  him  A  moft  dangerous  fever.  He  was 
quite  eafy  however  after  the  revolution,  arid  remained  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  before ;  perfeftly  contented,  and  without 
foKctting  or  even  defiring  preferment.  It  was  therefore  no 
ffnafl  furprife  to  him,  wnen  walking,  as  is  faid,  on  a  poft- jbij,  p,  n 
day  to  the  cofFee-houfe,  he  read  there  in  a  news-paper,  that 
dr.  Cumberland  of  Stamford  was  nominated  to  the  bifhoprick 
of  Peterborough :  which  indeed  proved  true.  For  It  was 
looked  upon  at  that  time  as  a  thing  Jieceflaary  to  -  the  efta- 
bHfhfflent  of  the  new  government,  that  the  men.  who  were  to 
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be  raifed  to  fuch  high  ftations  in  the  church,  Ihouldbe  only 
fuch,  as  had  been  moft  eminent  for  their  learning,  moft 
exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  moft  firm  to  the  proteftant  in- 
tereft.  While  men  with  thefe  oualifications  were  looking 
for,  the  king  was  told,  that  dr.  Cumberland  was  the  fittdft 
man  he  could  nominate  to.  the  bifhoprick  of  Peterbo- 
rough ;  and  accordingly  the  doGtor  was  eleAed  upon  the 
15th  of  May  1 69 1,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  refufed  the  new  oath,  and  enthroned  in  September 
following  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough* 

He  now  applied  htmfelf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to 
the  work  of  a  biihop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the 
duties  of  a  private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the 
moft  minute  particular,  which  belonged  to  his  office.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  this  refped  very  rigid  to  himfelf, 
and  never  to  have  fpared  himfelf  on  any  account  whatever. 
To  the  laft  month  of  his  life  it  was  impofSble  to  diiiuade 
him  from  utidertaking  fatigues,  though  fuperior  to  his 
ftrength :  his  anfwer  and  refolution  was,  ^^  I  will  do  my 
*^  duty,  as  long  as  I  can."  He  had  aded  by  a  maxim  like 
this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  his  ftudies  and  labours  he  would  injure  his  health, 
hlK  ufual  reply  was,  ^<  A  man  had  better  wear  out,  than 

Ibid.  p.  14*  t*  nift  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negledl  to 
cultivate  the  ftudies,  he  had  all  his  life  purfued  :  and  thefe 
included  almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  that  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  ftudied  mathematicks  in  all 
its  parts,  and  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  languages. 
He  was  throughly  acquainted  with  philofophy^  in  all  ia 
branches,  had  good  judgement  in  phyfick,  knew  every  tfaii^ 
that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  and  was  perfe^y  acquainted 
with  the  clafficks.  Indeed  he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of 
,  learning,  but  was  as  able,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wil- 
ling, to  talk  in  a  mafterly  manner  upon  every  fubjeft  that 
could  be  ftarted. 

He  fpent  a  good  many  years  of  his  life  in  examining 
Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory :  his  motives  to  which  are 
thus  related  by  mr.  Payne,  who  was  firft  his  chaplain  and 
afterwards,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his  (bn-in- 

Bi4,  ?•  i«.  law.  The  advances,  fays  he,  which  popery  had  made 
under  king  James,  oqcafioned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
enquiring,  by  what  fteps  and  methods  idolatry  got  ground 
in  the  world.  The  oldeft  account  of  this  he  believed  be 
found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment.  This  he  faw  was  a 
pfofpffed  ?ipology  for  idolatry,  and  be  ftudied  it  witfi  no 
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other  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  difcoveiy  of  its  original : 
for  he  fpent  fome  time  upon  it,  before  ever  he  had  a  thought 
of  extra£ling  from  it  footfteps  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world  . 
before  the  flood.     While    other  divines  therefore  of  the 
ehurch  of  England  were  engaged  in  the  controverfy  with 
the'papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at   the  root  of 
their  idolatrous  religion.     His  firft  deftgn  he  finifhed  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed  it; 
but  his   bookfeller,   being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
undertake  it.     Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  publick ;  but  having  entered  on  ^ 
iubje£l,  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  dif^o* 
very,  he  went  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment, 
than  with  any  defign  of  acquainting  the  world  with    it. 
He  made  a  progrefs  on  a  fecond  part,  which  he  intitled, 
Origines  gentium  antiquiffimae;  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thefe 
refearches  into  the  oldeft  times,  till  the  year  1702.     It  has 
feemed  furprizing  to  fome,  that  fo  conicientious  a  prelate, 
after  having  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains  in  an  enquiry,  ^'*^-  P'  33» 
v^hich  he  judged  of  great  importance,  and  efpecially  after  ^^ 
having,  as  he  thought,   fucceeded  in  it,  fhould  yet  never 
refolve  to  communicate  it  to  the  world :  but  this  neglect, 
if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed  to  his  averfion  to  a  con- 
troverfy,  which  the  novelty  of  his  fyftem  might  probably 
have  drawn  him  into.     Thefe  works  however  have  not  been 
loft,  for   they  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  his  chap- 
lain and  fon-m-lawmr.  Payne:  the  firft,  in  the  year  1720, 
in  8vo,  under  this  title,  Sanchoniatho's  Phcenician  hiftory, 
tranflated  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  prsparatione 
evangelica :  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory 
by  Eraftotbenes  Cyrenaeus's  canon,  which  Dicsearchus  con- 
ne£k  with  the  firft  olympiad.     Thefe  authors  are  illuftrat- 
ed  with  many  hiftorical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving 
them  to  contain  a  feries  of  Phcenician  and  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, from  the  firft  man  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeable 
tQ  the  fcripture  accounts.     The  fecond  work  was  publifhed 
in  the  year  1724,  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  origines  gentium 
aptiquiftimse ;  or,  attempts  for  difcovering  the  times  of  the 
iirft  planting  of  nations,  in  feveral  tracts. 

Bifhop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears 
to  have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  vi- 
gour of  body,  to  the  laft.  When  dr.  Wilkins  had  publiflie4 
his  Coptick  Teftament,  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to 
the  biuiop,  who  fat  down  to  ftudy  it,  when  he  was  paft 
eighty  three.    Old  as  he  was^  he  n^aftered  the  language  | 
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And  went  through  great  part  of  this  vcrfion,  making  re- 
marks and  obfcrvations  all  the  wa^^  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  17 18,  he  was  ftruck  in  the  afternoon 
wkh  al  dead  palfy^  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered. 
J|M«  f,  16.  He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all ;  for  he  rofe  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He 
died  upon  the  9th  of  Oftober,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age; 
tnd  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  plain  tomb 
Was  afterwards  credled  to  his  memory,  with  as  plain  xn 
inicription  upon  it.  It  is  doing  him  no  nfore  than  jufiice 
to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  parts,  very 
imcommon  learning,  and  of  virtue  and  true  piety  ftill  more 
uncommon. 

His  book  de  legibus  naturae  is  his  capital  work,  and  will 
always  be  read^  while  found  reafbnifrg  (hall  contimie  to  be 
thought  the  bcft  fupport  of  religion.  His  efiiy  on  Jewifii 
Weights  and  meafurcs  will  alfo  be  valued  by  the  religious 
antiquarian.  But  his  explication  of  Sanchoniathn,  zrvJ  his 
Ofieines  gentium  antiquiffimat,  though  theyfliew  great  parts 
and  learnings  will  perhaps  not  retain  thit  high  efteem,  aj 
they  certainly  reft  too  much  on  unwarranted  hypothefes  and 
precarious  conjcdhires. 

CUN^US  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profef- 
for  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Flellinguc,  or 
Flufhing,  in  Zealand,  in  the  ^car  1 586.  He  was  fent  Co 
Leyden  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  made   a   great 

{jrogrefs  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaick,  and  Syiiac 
earning  under  John  Drufnis ;  and  with  his  affiftance  gained 
a  deep  knowledge  into  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  It  appean 
that  be  was  at  hrft  defigned  for  the  fludy  of  divinitv,  by 
his  maintaining  theological  thcfes  under  Armihrus  m  the 
year  1605  j  but  religious  drfputcs  running  high  at  that  time, 
nc  conceived  a  difguft  to  divinity,  and"  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
dodlor  of  law  at  Leyden  in  the  year  16  ri,  at  which  time  he 
was  chofen  profeflbr  in  the  Latin  tongtje,  or  of  eloquence. 
He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr  of  polhicks  5  and  in  tbc 
year  1615  of  civil  law,  which  emptej^mcnt  he  held  to  Ms 
death,  which  happened  in  the  mtonth  of  November  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  a:iid  learned  works ;  and 
his  little  book  De  republtca  Hebraeorum  is  ffiU  held  in  die 
higheft  efleem.  '  His  Satyra  Menippaea  in  fur  fsfecufi  hominft 
inepte  eruditos  was  printed  at  Leyden  m  the  year  1632, 
iiftd  a^  much  admired  for  its  wit  ^  learning.  He  likewife  pub* 
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llfhed  renyarks  upo|)  Nonius's  Dionyfiaca,  and  fotne  inwa* 
guration  ^djother  fp^eche^i  not  %o  omit  a  (ranflation,  which 
be  made  of  Julian's  Caefar.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  and  we  find  Gerard  Voffius^  Ifa^c  Cafauboo, 
and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms 
of  ^pplaufe^  and  paying  the  profoundeft  deference  to  his 
judgement.  Scaliger  faysy  that  he  was  extremely  learned^ 
put  of  a  melancholy  humour  -y  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  humous 
which  arxies  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  life,  and  which 
therefore  inea  of  bard  application  and  Kudy  are  ytry  apt  to 
fall  into. 

.  CURCELL^US  (Ste?H£n),  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  diyine,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1586,  and 
died  ^t  Amflerdam  in  the  ye^  1658.  He  was  a  msnifter 
in  t^rance  for  many  years,  and  afterward  retired  to  Amfter* 
4am,  where  he  acquired  ^  great  reputation  among  the  folloWii* 
ers  of  Arminius.  He  read  k<^ures  in  divinity  at  Amfterdaoi 
to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  the  famous  Simon 
Epifcopius   in  the  profefTorihip.     He  wrote  a  great  many 

i>ieces  in  the  theological  way,  where  he  always  follows  the 
entiments  qf  Epifcopius,  and  very  often  does  little  mor« 
than  abridae  him :  however,  he  explains  his  notions  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  manner.  He  had  great  fkill  in  the  Greeks 
as  appears  by  his  having  tranflated  Comenius's  celebrated 
book,  intitled  Janua  Unguauum,  into  that  language*  He  a{>- 
plied  himfeif  particularly  to  a  critical  examination  of  ^ 
Greek  copies  of  the  Npw  Teftament  5  of  which  he  gave  a 
liew  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from  diffe* 
rent  manufcripts.  He  prefixed  a  large  diflertatfon  to  thi» 
^ition,  in  which  h^  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  ( 
and  remarks  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extreme-* 
ly  well,  if  there  were  no  various  readings  in  die  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are 
numbers,  and  very  ancient  ones  too ;  yet  none  as  he  con^ 
fefTes,  which  aft*e£b  in  ^e  leaft  a  Angle  article  of  faith* 
Chriflopher  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellxus  in  his  Biblio* 
theaue  of  antitriniCarians,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  follower  of 
$ocinus  :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very  injuri** 
oufly.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  defended  him  two  or  three  times 
In  his  Bibliotheqiies  againft  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils, 
particularly  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee  againft  our  bi£bop  Stil* 
lifigflect ;  and  the  rearoji  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
becaufe  Curcellaeus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  be* 
caufe  be  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon 
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Tom.  vi.  p.  himielf  as  under  a  private  oUigation  to  do  it.     Tlie  life  of 
394*  CurcellaeuS)  as  it  was  fet  forth  in  an  oration  by  A.  Polem- 

burg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair,  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  edi cioa 

of  his  works. 

C  U  R  T I U  S  (QytNTUs),  a  Latin  hiiterian,  who  has 
written  the  actions  *of  Alexander  the  great  in  ten  books :  die 
two  firft  of  which  are  indeed  not  extant^but  yet  are  fo  exceliendy 
fupplied  by  Frein&emius,  that  we  hardly  know  hovir  to  de- 
plore the  lofs  of  them.  Where  this  author  was  bom,  no 
body  pretends  to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  fKIl  a 
difpute  among  the  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be  fet- 
tled. Some  have  fancied  from  the  ftile  of  his  hiftory,  for 
it  is  finely  and  elegantly  written,  that  he  muft  have  lived 
in  or  near  the  Auguftan  age  ;  but  there  are  no  explicit  tef- 
timonics  to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and  a  Judgement  formed 
upon  the  fingle  circumftance  of  ftile  will  always  be  found 
very  precarious.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Veipafi- 
an,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  to  Xrajan's: 
but  this  is  all  conje<£^ure  and  muft  needs  be  (b,  no  body 
having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  before 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  extraordinary  circumftance  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  was 
fo^d  by  an  Italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  ro- 
mance as  it  has  been  called,  about  three  hundred  years  ago : 
but  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  good  a 
Latin  writer,  and  who  had  written  a  book,  that  was  able 
to  immortalize  his  name,  if  he  had  made  himfelf  known, 
fliould  have  been  willing  to  facrifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an 
'    imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who  could  not  enjoy  it. 

Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hlflo- 

Ptrrofiiinl.  ^'^^^9  ^^^^  ^^  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of 
Tacitus.  This  extravagant  admiration  however,  for  luch 
we  may  juflly  call  it,  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  revifing 
what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  written  about  this  author,  at  the 
end  of  his  book  upon  the  att  of  criticifm :  in  which  are  ma- 
nikAly  fhewn  feveral  great  faults  in  htm,  his  ignorance  of 
aftronomy  and  geography,  his  contradidions,  his  wnong  de- 
fcriptions,  his  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  his  carelcff- 
nefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c.  though,  perhaps,  as  Bayle 
rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be 
found  in  moft  antient  hiftorians,  if  one  would  take  die 
pains,  or  had  the  opportunity  to  criticize  them  feverdy. 
^  .     Quintus  Curtius  has  neverthclefs  many  qualities  as  a  writtf^, 

,y[\jJ7[mi,  which  will  always  make  him  admired  and  applauded ;  and 
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abetter  account  of  him  cannot  be  given,  than  in  tlie  words  of 

Rapin.     ^*  Quintus  Curtius,  fays  that  critick,  is  florid  and 

*'  ihining :  nothing  can  be  more  polite :  he  affeds  a  gaiety 

*^  in  his  expreflions,  which  extremely  pleafes  the  men  of  wit« 

*<  Every  thing  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  reafon  and  pro- 

*<  bability;   therefore  this  hiftorian  is  not  always  in  the 

*'  right.     When  he  endeavours  to  make  his  hero  admi- 

^^  rable,  he  does  not  make  him  take  the  wifefl  refolutions, 

*'  but  only  the  moft  heroick  and  perilous.  He  always  finds  a     . 

^<  charm  in  danger,  and  cares  not  fo  much  for  conquefts, 

*<  as  the  honour  of  conquering.     He  has  handled  a  noble 

^'  theme  with  too  florid  and  gay  an  air ;  in  terms  too  ex- 

^'  quifite  and  far-fetched,  and  figures  too  fludied.     In  fome 

*^  places  he  fports  a  little  with  his  fubjeA ;  forgetting,  that 

*'  the  importance  of  it  required  more  gravity.     His  hero 

^'  has  it  in  his  power  to  furprife  Darius  in  the  night,   and 

<^  by  that  means  to  conceal  his  weaknefs  from  him ;  which 

**  would  certainly  have  been  politick  and  wife,  fince  Dari- 

^^  us  had  double  the  number  of  men.     But  this  great  man, 

^^  lefs  folicitous  for  getting  a  viAory  than  exciting  an  ad- 

^*  miration  of  his  valour,  mufl  needs  attack  the  king  of 

'^  Perfia  in  the  broad  day ;  chufing  rather  to  die  with  ho-* 

*^  nour,  than  to  conquer  by  furprife.    His  hiflorian  in  thefe 

^^  cafes  does  him  great  honour,  no  doubt :  but  does  not  all 

^^  this  honour  want  a  little  probability  i  does  he  not  make 

^^  his  hero  more  rafh  than  wife  ?  and  more  adventurous  than 

*^  ambitious  P  to  be  fure  he  thought  thofe  fentiments  more 

^^  noble  ;  but  then  he  has  flrained  them  too  far,  and  given 

<^  us  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  he  has  left  us  a  romance  or 

•*  an  hiltory."  This  hiftorian  however  defervcs  to  be  com-  Rapio  fur 

mended  for  his  flncerity;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  thei'*»»^»"V 

bad  of  his  hero,  without  the  leaft  prepofTeflion  of  his  me-  **• 

rit.     If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  his  hiflory,  it  is  for 

being  too  polite :  neverthelefs  he  has  excelled  in  a  pleafant 

and  natural  way  of  defcribing  the  manners  of  men. 

There  is  a  iinguJar  anecdote,  relating  to  Quintus  Curti- 
us,  preferved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  which  I  will  juft 
mention.  This  prince  labouring  under  an  indifpofition  at 
^  Capua,  from  which  none  of  his  phyficians  could  relieve  him> 
I  every  one  flrove  to  bring  him  fucn  things,  as  they  thought 
-would  divert  him  befl.  Antonius  Panormita  made  choice  of 
books,  and  amongfl  the  refl  of  the  hiflory  of  Alexander  the 
sreat  by  Quintus  Curtius.  To  this  the  prince  liftened  very 
attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
^dmoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  hr&  day  it  was  read  to  him. 

Upon 
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Upon  whidi  occafion  he  could  not  help  rallying  his  phyfU 
cians,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they  might  tliink  of 
their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Curtius  was 
worth  a  thoufand  of  them. 

C  U  S  A  (Nicolas  De),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cu- 
fa,  the  place  of  his  birth.   His  parents  were  mean  and  poor; 
and  it  was  his  own  perfonal  merit,  which  railed  him  to  the 
height  of  dignity  he  afterwards  attained.     He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learnings  particularly  famous  for  bis 
Vaft  knowledge  in  law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  great  zia- 
fural  philofopher  and  geometrician^    Pope  Nicolas  v  .   made 
hint  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  Sti  Peter  ad  vincida  in  1448, 
and  two  years  after  bifhop  of  Brixia.     In  14.51,    he  was 
fent   legate   into   Germany  to  preach  the   croifadey    that 
is  to   found  the  trumpet  to  an  holy  warj  but  not  fuc- 
ceeding  in   this  attempt,   he  took  the  opportunity   of  re- 
forming fome  monafteries  which  he  vifited,   and   of  eih- 
blifhing  fome  new  orders  relating  to  ecclefiaflical  diicipline. 
He  returned  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  HI.    and  afterwards 
Was  made  governoir  of  Rome  by  Plus  IL    during  iiis  ab- 
fence  at  Mantua  9  where  he  was  chief  concertor  and  ma* 
nager  of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.     He  died  at  Todi,  a 
city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63  years.     His  body  was  in- 
terred at  Rome ,  but  his  heart,  it  is  faid,  was  carried  to  a 
church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicolas^  virhich  he 
had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  erected  a  moft  nobk 
and  ample  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     He  left 
many  excellent  works  behind  him^  m^ich  were  cc41eded  and 
printed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.  The  firft  voiame 
contains  all  his  metaphyfical  trafb^  in  which  he  is  very  ah- 
ftrufe  and  profound:  tne  fecond,   his  controverfiai  pieces^ 
and  others  which  relate  to  the  diicipline  of  the  churdi :  the 
thirds    his  mathematical,   geographical,    and   aftranomical 
tvorks.     It  is  faid  of  Cui^  that  before  he  was  made  a  caa-^ 
dinal,  he  had  tajpen  the  freedom  to  reprehend   fome  errors 
and  mifileameanprsin  the  pope :  and  there  are  fome  inftance* 
In  his  wprks, .  where  he  has  made  no  icrupie  to  deted  and 
expofe  the  lying  fophiftries  and  falfe  traditions  of  his  church. 
For  inftaace)  in  his  piece  intitlcd  Catholick  coticord,   he 
|ias   acknowledged  the  vanity  and  groundlefliiefs   of  that 
famous  donation  of  Cooftantine   the    great    to    Sy]v«fc# 
^iihop  of  Rpme-i  which  only  fhews  how^ver^  how  cafeieA 
men  .n^t\|rjil|y  grow  of  fupporting  their  pretjenfions  by  rea- 
fQHf  wbeii  they  find  tbemJEcIves  able  to  carry  ^hem  by  diai 
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6f  power.  We  muft  not  forget  to  take  particular  notice  of 
bne  performance  of  cardinal  Cufa's,  and  that  is,  his  Cribra- 
tio  alcorani^  The  Turks  had  taken  Conftantinople  about 
the  year  14549  which  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  hia 
writing  this  book ;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it^ 
to  that  folfe  religion,  which  was  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  of 
fpreading  itfelf  through  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  For 
it  appears  by  the  dedication^  that  this  book  was  not  writted 
till  after  the  lofs  of  that  qity :  it  being  infcribed  to  pope 
Pius  IL  who  did  not  enter  on  the  papacy,  till  the  Turka 
}iad  beeh  about  three  years  in  poflef&on  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  performance; 

CYPRIANUS    (Thascius  Cjeciiius),   a  principal 
father  of  the  chriftian  churchj  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Afri* 
ca,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.   We  know  nothing  more  of  his  parents,  than  Cii«,Dtipini 
that  they  were  heathens ;  and  he  himfelf  continued  fuch  till  ^^^{^cy- 
the  laft  twelve  years  of  his  life.     He  applied  himfelf  early  to  prianiad^ 
the  ftudy  of  oratory ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Laiftantius  preSxcd  to 
in  particular,  inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  f '^^'if^. 
with  the  higheft  applaufe.     Tertullian  was  his  mailer ;  and  pru^*, 
Cyprian  was  fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  Worki. 
us,  there  never  went  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  J-^^l^y-cU 
*«  Da  magiftrum,  give  mc  my  mailer".     However  Cyprian  t^^f. 
far  excelled  Tertullian  as  a  writer.     TertuUian's  ftile  was 
exceedingly  harfh  and  crabbed.    Cypriaii's  on  the  contrary, 
clear  and  intelligible.     Lactantius,  in  the  place  juft  now  re- 
ferred to,  has  given  him  the  following  chara<Ster ;  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  we  think  he  deferves  it.     **  He  was,  fays  he, 
**  cafy,  copious^  fweet,  and,  which  is  the  greateft  quality 
**  in  a  writer,  perfpicuous  y  fo  that  one  cannot  well  difcern 
•*  whether  he  was  more  happy  in  explaining,  more  (kilful 
**  in  adorning^  or  more  powerful  in  perfuading.**    It  is  cer- 
tain in  the  mean  time,  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian  was  figurative,   high-flown,  and  declamatory  ( 
which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us  at  firft 
for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate :  for  the  Africans  feetxi 
to  have  pofieiTed  more  of  this  warmth  of  imagination,  and  to 
have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  fort  of  oratory,  which  is  the  re* 
fult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatfoever. 

Cyprian's  conVerfion  to  the  religion  of  Chrift  is  fixed  by 
Pearfon  to  the  year  246 ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  at 
St.  Jerome  obferves^  be  had  often  employed  bis  rbetorick  in 
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(he  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought  about  by  one 
CsBcilius,  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  whofe  name 
Cyprian  aftef wards  took ;  and  between  whom  there  ever  af- 
ter fubiifted  fo  clofe  a  iriendfhip,  that  Cxcilius  at  his  death 
committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was 
alfo  a  married  man  himfelf  5  but  as  foon  as  he  was  converted 
to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence,  which 
was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  as  yet  not  be- 
come general.  This  we  learn,  as  we  do  many  other  parti- 
culars from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  before  his  works.  Being  now  a 
chridian,  he  was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  finccrity 
of  his  cpnverfion ;  and  that  Was  by  writing  againft  pa- 
ganifm, and  in  defence  of  chriftianity.  With  this  view  he 
<fompofcd  his  piece  De  gratia  Dei,  or  Concerning  the  grace, 
of  God,  which  he  addreffed  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  w^ork  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  apologetick  of  TertuIIian,  and  the 
CKftavius  of  Minutius  Felix:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cy- 
prian  has  not  only  infifted  upon  the  fame  arguments  with 
thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribed  their  words,  thofe 
pf  Minutius  Felix  efpecially.  In  the  year  247,  the  year 
after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubjeft,  intitled,  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or,  Upon  the  vani- 

¥of  idols  ;  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with 
ertullian  and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor  biihop 
Fell,  endeavours  to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arifm  upon  this  occafion,  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame 
points  to  treat,  as  all  the  apologifts  had  before,  namely  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  chriftiiinitj',  and  the  faUhood  and 
vanity  of  heathenifm,  he  could  not  well  avoid  making  ufe 
f/afat.       of  the  fame  topicks. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifhi 
was  fo  highly  pleafmg  to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that 
he  ordained  him  prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  w^as  rather 
irregular  to  ordain  a  man,  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but 
Cyprian  was  fo  extraordinary  a  pcrfon,  and  thought  capa- 
ble of  doing  fuch  fmgular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
might  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with  the 
form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  befides  his  known  talents  as 
a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  of  (anSity 
fince  his  converfion  5  having  not  only  feparated  himfeif 
from  his  wife,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  a<ft  of  piety,  but  alfo 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfeif 
iip  mtirely  to  the  things  of  God.   It  was  on  this  account,  no 
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doubt,  too,  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  the  jrear 
after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo  proper  to    • 
fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  Pontius  tells  us^ 
was  extremely  againft  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  the  being  chofe  i  but  the  people  infiAed  upon  it, 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply.     The  quiet  and  repofe,  which 
the  chriftians  had  enjoyed  for  the  laft  forty  years,  had,  it 
Teems,  greatly  corrupted  their  manners ;  and  therefore  Cy- 
prian's hrft  care,  after  his  advancement  to  the  bifhoprick^ 
was  to  corre£k  difordcrs  and  reform  abufes.    Luxury  was  pre-  * 
valent  among  them ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo 
ftridt  as  they  fliould  be^  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs; 
This  occaiioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  De  habitu  virgi- 
num,  or.  Concerning  the  drefs  of  young  women;  in  which, 
befides  what  he  fays  on  that  particular  head,  he  inculcates 
many  leflbns  of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  iiTue  out 
very  fev^re  edids  againft  the  chriftians,  which  particularly 
•iFeded  thofe  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  250,  the  heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at 
Carthage,  loudly  infifted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the 
lions :  a  common  method,   as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying 
the  primitive  chriftians.     Cyprian '  upon  this  withdrew  from 
his  church  at  Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  perfecution :  which  ftep,  how  juftifiable  foever 
in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  and  feems  to  have  been  conii- 
dered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  publick  letter  written 
upon  the  fubje£i  of  it   to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  de- 
fertion  of  his  poft  and  paftoral  duty.     It  is  no  wonder  there-  pypriaiu 
fore  to  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologift  Pontius,  Epift.u, 
the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  foUicitous  to  excufe  it ;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  dobyaflirming,  that  ^'  he  was  commanded 
•'  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  his 
Aight  was  not  the  efFed^of  any  other  fear  but  that  of  of^ 
fending  God."    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  father  was  a  £p|((,  '„^ 
great  pretender  to  vifions.     For  inftance ;  in  a  letter  to  Cae-  Vit.  per 
ciliusj  he  declares,'*  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admonition,  P***^ 
*'  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift, 
**  in  order  to  render  it  efFeftuaU"   In  another  to  the  clergy^  Epift,  Ixili. 
concerning  certain  priefts,  who  had  reftored  fome  lapfed  chri« 
ftians  too  haftily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threat- 
ens them  to  execute,  **  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft 
**  them,  inavifion,  if  they  did  notrefift."    He  makes  thcEp^.  is. 
£im«  threat  to  one  Pupianus,  who  bad  fpoken  ill  of  him, 
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Ipift.Uix.  and  withdrawn  himfclf  from  his  communion.  In  s  kc^ 
likewife  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  he  tdls  thcxn,  ^^  how 
Epift.jtfxv.  ((  he  had  been  admoniihed  and  directed  by  God  to  ordaiQ 
P^ff.  It.  one  Numidicus  a  prieft."  The  learned  Mr.  Dodwdl  has,  m 
hisDiflertationes  Cyprian icas,  made  a  large  collodion  of  thefe 
vifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  ercat  reverence ; 
nay  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thole  to  be  atheifts, 
*  who  {hall  prefume  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them«  Mr.  Dod* 
well  was  certainly  a  very  learned,  but  he  was  too  a  voj 
credulous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiftepce  of  a  God,  ay, 
and  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  too,  who  have  no  great 
jhith  in  the  vifions  of  Cyprian:  who  have,  we  inay  iay,  no 
faith  at  all  in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they 
pertainly  were,  either  the  delufions  of  a  diftemi>ered  unagi* 
nation,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  fiiStions  of  his  ow^n,^  con* 
frived  for  fuch  purpofes,  as  he  thought  fufficient  to  juftify 
the  fraud. 

As  foon  as  Cyprian  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  he  was  pror 
fcrlbed  by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  con- 
pealed,  but  notinadjve;  for  he  continued  to  writ?  fron; 
time  to  time  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  Laky  fudi  letters,  as 
their  unhappy  fituation  and  occafions  required.  He  exhort- 
ed the  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of 
the  poor,  and  efpcciaily  of  thofe,  who  fufFered  for  the  gof- 
pel :  and  he  gave  them  particular  diredions  upon  eac^  of 
thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  of  good  courage, 
to  ftand  faft  in  tl^e  faith,  and  to  perfeyere  againft  all  the  ter 
rors  of  peVf^ution  even  unto  death  ;  afluring  them,  that  the 
ft  cor.  IT.  prefent  ^'  affiidions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would 
};•  '  *^  work  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
**  glory."  When  the  perfecution  was  over,  asjt  was  in  the 
year  251  or  252,  Cyprian  returned  to  Carthag;e,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  He  had  now  nuich 
bufmefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occafioned  in  his  ab- 
sence, partly  bv  the  perfecution,  and  the  diforders  attending 
it,  arid  partly  oy  diviiions  which  had  arifen  among  the  diri- 
ftians.  The  firft  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was  the  cafe  of 
the  lapfi,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  ftand  the  fiery  t^ial  of  perfecution,  bat 
had  b^en  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  and 
iacriiice  to  jdols :  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immrdi- 
ately  called  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  he 
called  another  council  to  fit  upon  the  bapdfffl  of  iniiuits; 

imd  in  255,  a  third  to  debate  conctraii^  bnptifin  received 
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^m  beretickS)  which  was  there  determined  to  be  void  and 
pf  no  efFed.  All  thefe  points  had  produced  great  difputes 
amd  difturbances)  and  as  to  the  laft,  namely,  heretical 
^aptifm,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  fixed  at  Carthage  to  the 
fatisfa^lion  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  the  bilhop  of  Rome, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  afterwards  oppofed 
it  with  the  greateft  violence. 

Thefe  divilions  and  tumults  among  the  chriftians  raifed  , 
a  fecond  perfecution  againfl  them,  in  the  year  257,  under 
the  emperor  Valerian.     Stephen,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  put 
tto  death,  and  Cyprian  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  Afpa-  • 
fius,  the  proconful  of  Africa  i   by  whom,  after  he  had  con-^ 
fefled  ^himfelf  a   chriftian,  and  refufed  to  facrifice  to  idols, 
))e  was  condemned  to  be  banifhed.     He  was  fent,  upon  the 
24th  of  September,  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeu-^ 
gitania ;   and  here,  if  you  will  believe   Pontius,  he  had  a 
yifion,  admonifhine  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen 
the  year  after.     Wlien  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for 
fucb  it  was,  eleven  months,  and  without  having  fuiFered  a 
forfeiture  of  his  goods,  Galerus  Maximus,  a  new  procon- 
ful, who  had  -fucceeded  Afpafius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  publick  at  Carthage ;   neverthelefs, 
Galerus  being  retired  to  Utica,    and  Cyprian  having  inti- 
mations, that  he  was  to  be  carried   thither,  the  latter  ab- 
fconded,  and,  when  foldiers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him^ 
was  not  to  be  found.     Cyprian  excufes  this  conduct   in  a 
letter,  by  faying,  that  ^^  U  was  not  the  fear  of  death,  which 
^^  made  him  conceal  himfclf,  but  that  he  thought  it  became 
f ^  a  bifhop  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock, 
5'  over  which  he  prefided."    Accordingly,  when  the  pro-  Epift.  \tm^ 
conful   returned   to  Carthage,  Cyprian   came    forth,   and 
prefented  himfelf  to    the  guards,    who  were  commiilioned 
and  ready  to   feize   him.     He  vms  carried  to  the  procon- 
ful, who  ordered  him  to  be  brought  again  on  the  mor- 
1*0 w.     Cyprian  being  introduced,  the.  proconful  afked  him, 
**  whether  he  xas  Thafci us  Cyprian?"  To  which  Cyprian 
anfwered,  "  I  am,  Procons.  Have  you  prefided  over  thefe 
^'  facrilegious   perfons?  Cyprian,   yes.     P.  the   moft  holy 
*'  emperors  have   commanded  you  to  facrifice.    C.  I  wiu 
*^  not   do  it.    P.  Confider   upon  it.     C.  Execute    your 
^<  orders ;  for  I  need  not  confider  upon  a  thing  fo  juft." 
Xhen  the  proconful,  after  conicrring  a  little  with  his  coun<» 
fellors,  dcdivered  himfelf  in  the  fi>llowing  terms:  **  You 
P  have  lived  long  ia  ^  iacrilegious  way ;  you  have  eiv* 
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^^  gaged  mtny  perfons  in  a  deteflable  confpiracy  ;  yoii  hxti 
*<  declared  war  with  the  Gods  of  the  Romans,  and  with 
^<  their  moft  facred  laws ;  nor  have  the  moft  holy  and  pioos 
<<  emperors,  Gallinus  and  Valerian,  been  able  to  recall  yoa 
^<  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.     Wherefore,    being 
*^  convided  of  being  the  grand  promoter  and  leader  of  the 
^<  greateft  crimes,  you  (hall  be  made  an  example  to  Aoky 
^^  whom  you  have  feduced  into  a  confederacy  with    you» 
<<  and  fhall  fatisfy  the  law  by  your  death/'     When   he  lu^ 
faid  this,  he  pronounced  upon  him  a  fentence,    conceived 
in  thefe  terms :  **  We  will,  and  it  is  our  pleafure,  that 
^^  Thafcius  Cyprianus  be  beheaded  /*  to  which  the  martyr 
See  S.  C  .   anfwered,  **  God  be  praifed."     He  was   then  led  away  to 
prUniPaffio the  place  of  execution,  where  he  fufFered  with  great  fum- 
es Vet.  Cod.  nefs  and  conftancy ;  after  he  had  been  bifhop  of  Carthage 
**  ^'-*p^  ten  years,  and  a  chriftian  not  more  than  twelve*     He  died 

tiot'i  life  of  "PO"  ^^^  '4^^  of  September  in  the  year  258. 

biminFciri      The  works  of  this  father  and  confefibr  have  been  very 

edition  of     often  printed.     The  firft  edition  pfany  note  was  that  of 

*    Rigaltius,  printed  at   Paris  in  1648;  afterwards   in   i666« 

with  very  great  additions.     This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was 

confideraoly  improved  by  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford ;  at  whicb 

place  it  was  handfomely  printed  in  1682,  with  the  Annaies 

Cyprianici  of  Pearfon,  bifhop  ofChefter,  prefixed.     Fell'i 

edition   was  reprinted  at  Amflerdam  in  1 700 ;  after  which 

a  Benedictine  monk  publifhed  another  edition  of  this  father 

at  Paris  in  the  year  1727.     The  works  of  Cyprian,    have 

been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  dr.  Marfhall ;  for  this  reaiba 

chiefly,  that,  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  bein^ 

made  fuch  good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  dodrines  and  diA 

cipline  of  our  church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac)  a  French  author  of  a  vcit 
particular  charader,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  the  year 
Until,  kQ,  1620.  His  father,  who  was  a  gentleman,  placed  him  at 
firfl  under  a  priefl  in  the  neighbourhood,  v;ho  took  board- 
ers to  inflni<El  them  j  but  Cyrano,  who  from  his  very  in- 
fancy had  an  averAon  to  tho(e  fervile  wits,  that  apply  them- 
felves  to  trifles  as  to  the  mofl  eflential  points,  made  bat 
little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafler.  His  father  therefore 
removed  him,  and  fent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  left  him 
to  his  own  conduA  without  confidering  his  tender  age. 
This  liberty  of  doing  what  he  liked  heft  put  Cyrano  apoa 

a  very  dangerous  dmgtiy  while  a  friend  of  his  difliialed 

hid 
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him  from  it,  adviiing  him  to  turn  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
guards,  where  all  the  young  French  gentlemen  ferve  their 
apprenticeihip  in  the  art  military.     He  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  this  company ;  and  here  his 
natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  ferve  his  friends,   foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  engaged  in, 
in  the  quality  of  a  fecond.     The  courage  he  fhewed  upon 
thefc  occafions,  and  fome  other  defperate  actions  in  which 
tie  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid, 
ivhich  he   retained   to  the  end  of  his  life.     He  was   fhot 
through  the  body  at  the  fiege  of  Mouzon,  and  run  through 
the  neck  at  the  fiege  of  Arras,  in  the  year  1640.     The 
hardfbips  he  fufFered  at  thefe  two  fieges,  the  little  hopes 
he  had  of  preferment,  and   in  ihort,  the  great  love  he  had 
for  letters,  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and  ap- 
ply himfelf  altogether  to  the  exercife  of  wit.     He  had  in- 
deed never  ne^eded  literature,  but  had  often  withdrawn 
himfelf,  amidft  the  diffipations  of  a  foldier's  life,  to  read  and 
to  write.     He  compofed  many  works,  in  which  he  fhewed 
great  fire  and  a  mofl  lively  imagination.     The  marefchal  of 
Gafiion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  courage,  becaufe  he 
had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfelf,  would  have  Cyrano 
with  him;   but  he,  being    an   idolater  of  liberty,  looked 
upon  this  advantage  as  a  conflraint,  that  would  never  a« 
gree  with  him,  and   therefore  refufed  it.     Neverthelefs  at 
length,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  who  prefled  him   to 
procure   a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame  this  great  paffion 
for  liberty,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajon 
in  the  year  1653.     To  this  duke  he  dedicated  his  works 
the  fame  year,  for  he  had  publifhed  none  before ;  and  they 
confifted  of  fome  letters  written  in  his  youth,  with  a  tra- 
gedy, intitled,  The  death   of   Agrippina    widow  of  Ger- 
manicus.     He  afterwards    printed  a  comedy,    called   Th« 
pedant,  or  mere   fcholar    ridiculed :   but    his  other  works 
■were  not  printed  till  after  his  death.     His  comick  hifloryr 
of  the  flates  and  empires  of  the  moon  was  printed  in  the 
year  1656.     His  comick  hiftory  of  the  flates  and  empires 
m  the  fun,  feveral  letters   and  dialogues,  and  a  fragment  of 
phyiicks,  were  all  collefled  and  publifhed  afterwards  in  a  vo* 
lume.     His  comick  hiflories  and  fragments  fhew,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with   Des  Cartes's  philofophy.     He  died  in 
1655,  aged  only  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  bl6w   upon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily  received 
from  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  five  or  fix  months  before. 

The 
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The  earl  of  Orrerv,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writiii|i 
of  dr.  Swift)  has  taken  occaficn  to  fpeak  of  this  author  m 
the  folIowin|  manner.  ^^  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  French 
*'  author  of  a  fingular  charaaer,  who  had  a  very  peculiar 
**  turn  of  wit  and  humour>  in  many  rcfpeAs  refcmhlir^ 
^*  that  of  Swift.  He  wanted  the  advantages  of  learning 
<^  and  a  regular  education  :  his  imagination  was  Icis  ^iiard^ 
*^  and  corrcS,  but  more  agreeably  extravagant.  He  h^j 
^^  introduced  into  his  philoibphicul  romance  the  fyftem  of 
^<  Des  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  intermixed 
^^  with  feveral  fine  ftrokes  of  jufi  fatire  on  the  wild  an4 
*^  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophers  and  affrooo^ 
^^  mers  of  that  age :  and  in   many  ports  he  has  evidently 

f.isS.eait.  ^  direded  the  plan,  which  the   dean   of  St.  Patrick's  ha 

4rf»«^      **  purfucd." 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained  a  prieft  of  that 
church  by  Maximus  bifhop  of  Jcrufalem ;    and    after   hit 
death,   wnich   happened  about  the   year  35O9  became  his 
fucceflbr  in  that  fee,  through  the  intereft  of  Acacius  hifbaf 
of  Caefarca,  and   the  bifhops  of  his  party.     This  made  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly  fufpe<3cd,  becaufe  Acacius  was 
an  Arian ;   and  St.  Jerom  abufes  Cyrill,  as  if  he  was  one 
nifron.       Goo  :  But  though  Theodoret  aiTures  us,  that  he  was  a  found 
Chron,  «p.   believer  and  mod  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  very  do&rijie 
3^'  of  the  apoftlea*    Be  that  as  it  will,   his  connexions   with 

i!u.^.mw!  Acacius  were  prelently  broken  by  a  violent  contcft,  whidi 
arofe  between  them  about  the  prerogatives  of  their  re-* 
fpedive  fees*  The  council  of  Nice  had  decreed  to  the 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  the  honour  of  precedency  amongft  the 
bifhops  of  his  province,  without  concerning  itfelf  at  aU 
with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Cxfarea,  which  was  wc^ 
tropolitan  to  that  of  Jerufalem.  This  made  Maximus,  and 
after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  bifhops  of  Jerufalem,  to  in* 
fifl  upon  certain  rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  aA 
fembling  councils,  which  Acacius  confidered  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  jurifdi^lions  of  his  province.  Hence  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fynod,  contrived  to  hvf€ 
Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  very  great  fin  be 
had  committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine ;  and  that  was, 
expofing  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying 
the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  This  however 
inight  poffibly  have  been  pafTed  over,  as  an  offence  of  at 
leaft  a  pardonable  nature,  but  for  «oe  circupiftaACs  thai 
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iMttckily  tttiended  it ;  which  wa$»  that  amoAgft  tkek  tresk* 
fates  that  wei»  ibid,  there  was  a  rich  emfaroiderisd  rebt^ 
irfaich  had  been  prefented  tg  the  chuith  bv  ConAantine 
the  great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwaras  feeji  to  haire 
beea  worn  by  a  common  a^lrefs  ut)on  the  ftnge*  This 
at  foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  ail  good 
people  to  tingle,  and  waa  indeed  a  moft  horrible  pct^fa* 
nation  of  that  facred  veftment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
Conftantius  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depo- 
fition,  which  Acacius  and  his  council  had  palled  upon 
him,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council  c 
neverthelefs  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarfus^  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Sylvanus  the  bifliop  of  that  places 
and  fufiered  to  celebrate  the  holy  myfteries,  and  to  preach 
in  his  diocefe  In  359,  he  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Selucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  biibop,  and  ha4 
Ihe  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  feveral  biihoptt 
thoueh  Acacius  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it :  which  pxo- 
roked  Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.  Under  Ju^ 
lian  he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Jerufalem,  and  is  faid 
to  have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were 
made  in  that  reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly  un- 
der TheodoiiuS)  we  find  him  firmly  eftabliihed  in  his  old 
honours  and  dignities,  in  which  he  continued  unmo- 
lefted  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  386, 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous)  but 
confUleth  only  of  three  and  twenty  catechefes,  and  a 
Angle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  as 
well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as  for  the  fub- 
je^  it  is  written  upon  r  for  it  gives  an  account  of  that 
wonderful  fi^n  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens at  Jerulaleni,  in  the  rcien  of  this  emperor.  **  This 
**  blefled  crofs,  fays  Cyrill,  (none  forth  at  Jerufalem,  in 
*^  the  days  of  Pentecoft.  It  was  the  greateft  and  moft 
glorious  of  all  crofles ;  confifting  wholly  of  light,  and 
reaching  from  the  moft  holy  mount  Golgotha  even  to 
the  holy  mount  of  Olives.  It  was  not  feen  only  by 
*'  here  and  there  a  man,  but  manifeftly  fhewn  to  the 
^*  whole  city  at  once :  and  left  vou  fbould  guefs  it  to 
*^  be  nothing  more  than  a  delimon  of  the  imagination9 
^^  it  was  held  out  to  us  for  many  hours  together,  exceed- 
*^  ing  all  the  whik  the  fun  in  the  force  of  its  luftre* 
VoL^m.  Q^q  "The 
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*^  The  chriftians  were  fo  frightened  with  this  amaziag 
<<  prodiey,  that  they  all  with  one  acooni  ran  to  the 
^  church:  and  the  neathena  began  now  widi  one  heait 
*<  and  voice  to  confefs  Jefus  to  be  the  Chrift>  the  onlv 
**  fen  of  God :  convinced  from  hence,  that  fiutfa  cometB 
**  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wifdoniy  but  in 
^  demonftration  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  power ;  not  as  it  is 
^<  preached  by  men  only,  but  as  manifefted  by  figns  and 
CjrHll.eflil.tc  wonders  from  heaven  by  God  himfelf." 

tion* 

CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Theo- 

riiilus  in  the  bifhoprick  of  that  place,  in  the  year  412* 
The  bifliops  of  Alexandria  had  long  acquired  great  autho- 
rity and  power  in    that  city,  and  ufually  exerciied  dieir 
jurifdidtion  very  rigoroufly.     Cyrill  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fufier  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to  relax  in  his  hands ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  fhall  fee,  took  every  oj^iortu- 
nity  to  confirm   and  increafe  it.     He  was  no  looner   adv 
vanced  to  this  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  die 
city ;  and,  as  Dupin  fays,  ftript  Theopemptus  their  bifhop 
BiUiocb.      of  every  thing  he  had.     In  415   the  Jews  committed   feme 
fcdef.  torn,  tnfult  or  Other  upon  the  chriftians  of  Alexandria,  which  h 
'^  inflamed  the  holy  zeal  of  Cvrill,  that  he  put  himlelf  at  die 

head  of  his  people,  demolimed  the  fynaeogues  of  the  Jews* 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  and  funered  the  chriftians 
to  pillage  their  eiFeAs.  This  adventure  of  Cyrill's  how- 
ever highly  difpleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town ; 
who  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  the  bilhop's  authority  was 
grown  very  potent,  and  if  not  rimely  fupprefled,  might 
poflibly  be  found  too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon 
which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the 
biihop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The  inhabitants  weie 
then  inclined  to  be  feditious ;  many  tumults  were  raiiod, 
and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria. 
One  day,  when  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open  chariot^  he 
found  himfelf  inftantly  furrounded  with  about  five  hun- 
dred monks,  who  had  left  their  monafteries  to  revenge  the 
quarrel  of  their  bifhop.  Thev  purfued  him  fiercely,  wound- 
ed him  with  ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the 
people  had  not  reftrained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up 
to  his  relief.  Ammonius  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  after- 
wards feized  by  the  order  of  Oreftes,  and  being  put  upon 
the  rack,  died  under  the  operation:  Cyrill  however,  to 
make  him  amends^  had  him  iounediately  canonized,  and 

took 
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took  every  publick  c^portunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
conftancy.  About  the  fame  time  there  was  at  Alexandria 
a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypathia,  whofe  fame  and 
chara&er  was  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that  pepple  cams 
from  all  pans  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Oreftes  (aw  her 
often,  wnich  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was  {he» 
who  infpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  their 
bifhop.  This  fuipicion  wrought  fo  ftrongly  upon  -fbmc 
of  their  zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day,  they  feized  upon 
Hypathia,  as  flie  was  returning  home,  dragged  her  vio- 
lently through  the.  ftreets,  and  caufed  the  mob  to  tear 
her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill  himfelf  with 
being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder :  but  Cave  fays, 
that  Damafcius  was  a  heathen,  and  deferves  no  credit 
in  this  cafe ;  for  that  the  well-known  probity  of  Cyrill  Hift.  Lhaip 
would  not  fulFer  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  fo '"'  ^'  ** 
Arocious.  ediu  fj3M. 

But  what  affords  the  moft  memorable  inftance  of  Cyrill's 
zeal  and  ardor  for  pure  chriftianity,  is  his  quarrel  with 
Neftorius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople.  Neftorius  had  urged 
in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not 
to  be  called  the  mother  of  God ;  and  thefe  homilies,  com- 
ing to  Egypt,  raifed  no  fmall  difturbance  among  the  monks 
there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  indeed  the  mo- 
ther of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As 
foon  as  Neftorius  heard  of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared 
Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refufed  to  have  any  farther  com- 
merce with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this  wrote  Neftorius  a  very 
civil  letter,  without  approving  his  dofbinej  which  Nefto- 
rius anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retracing  it.  The  affair  was 
laid  at  length  before  Celeftlne  biftiop  of  Kome ;  after  which 
Cyrill,  fupported  by  Celeftine's  authority,  began  to  iflue 
forth  anathemas  againft  Neftorius  and  his  dofbine.  In 
fhort,  the  quarrel  rofc  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  it :  where  fome  bifliops  of  the  eaft,  who  were 
aftembled  on  the  part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm 
an  oppofition  that  they  got  him  deprived  of  his  biftioprick, 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  fo®n  fet  at  liberty 
and  reftored,  and  gained  a  compleat  viftory  over  Neftorius, 
who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople-  in  431. 
Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  444.  This 

bifhop 
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bifllop  had  certainly  fought  many  fights,  bat  wliecW 
or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well  be  difputed. 
He  fecms  to  have  thought,  like  his  name-fmke  in  die 
laft  article,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the- 
cnticing  words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  by  power  i  thaugh 
his  power  w^  very  different  from  that  there  alluM 
(0.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  often 
printed. 


Thb  end  of  the  THIR,D  volume. 
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